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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE* 


THE gipsy’s KIIJE*. 

Tkn o'clock, A.M., and the weather like the Prophet’s Paradise^ 

“ Warmth without heat, and coolness without cold.” 

Madame Josepino stood at the door of her Turco-Italian boarding- 
house in tlie nasty and fashionable main street of Pera, dividing her at- 
tentioji between a handsome Armenian, with a red button in the top of 
his black lamb’s- wool capf, and her three boarders, Job, Maimuna, and 
myself, at that critical moment about mounting our horses for a gallop 
to Belgrade. 

We kissed our hands to the fat and fair Italian, and with a promise to 
be at liome for supper, kicked our shovel-shaped stirrups into the sides 
of our horses, and prancod away up the street, getting many a glance of 
curiosity, and one or two tliat iiTight be more freely translated, from the 
darlf eyes that are seen clay and night at the windows of the leaden- 
coloured houses of the Armenians. 

We should have been an odd-looking cavalcade for the Boulevard or 
Bond-street, but, blessed privilege of the East ! we were sufficiently 
cormne il faut for Pera. To avoid the embarrassment of Maimuna’s 
sex, I had diesscd her, from an English “ slop-shop ” at Galata, in the 
checked shirt, jacket, and Irowsers of a sailor-boy, but as she was 
obstinately determined tliat her long black liair should not be shorn, a 
turban was her only resource for concealment, and the dark and glossy ^ 
mass was hidden in the foldsTof an Albanian shawl, forming altogether 
as inharmonious a costume as could well be imagined. With the white 
duck trowsers tight ovef her liips, and the jacket, which was a little too 
large for her, loose over her shoulders and breast, the checked collar 
tied with a black silk cravat close round her throat, and the silken and 
gold fringe of the shawl flowing coquettishly over her left cheek and 
ear, she was certainly an odd figure on horseback, and, but for her ad- 
mirable riding and ^cessivc grace of attitude, she might have been as 
much a subject for a caricature as her companion. Job rode soberly 
along at her side, in the green turban of a Hajji (which he had persist^ 
in wearing ever since his pilgrimage to Jerusalem), and, as he usually 
put it on askew, the gaillard and rakish chara^r of his head-dre8S« 

*> 

* Concluded from page 467, vol. xliv.. No. dxxvi. 

f The Armenians at Constantinople nre despised by the Turks, and tacitly 
mit, like the Jews, to occufy a degraded position as a people. A few, howeveur, arO 
employed as interpreters by the embassies, and these aie allowed to wear the maA 
of a red worsted button in the high black capiof the lace, — a distlBction 
serves to make them the greatest possible coxcombs.'' « 

SepL — VOL. XLV. NO. CLXXVir. » 
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and the grave rei^ctahiHt]^ his black coat and salt-and-pepper 
trowsers, product elicited a smile ^en from the 

admiring dams^ 

Maimuna wei^jieip^^j|0flongtill the road entered the black shadow 
of the Cemetery I%\ra, and then, pulling up her well-managed horse, 
she rode close to my side, with the air 0 / subdued respect which was 
more fitting to the spirit of the scene. It was^a lovely morning, as I 
said, and the Turks, who are early risers, were sitting on the graves 
of their kindred with their veiled wives and children, the miirble 
turbans in that thickly-sown nekropolL * nuftierous than those of 
the living, who had come^not to mourn the dead who lay beneath, 
but to pass a day of idleness and pleasure on the spot endeared by their 
memories. 

“ I declare to you,” said Job, following Maimuna’s example in 
waiting till I came up, “ that I think the Turks the most misrepresented 
and abused people on earth. Look at this scene ! Here are whole 
families seated upon graves over which the grass grows long and old, 
the children playing at their feet, and thc?r own faces the pictures of 
calm cheerfulness and enjoyment. They are the by-word for brutes, 
and there is not a gentler or more poetical race of beings between the 
Indus and the Aikansaw !” 

It was really a scene of great beauty. The Turkish tombs are as 
splendid us white marble can make them, with letters and devices in 
red and gold, and often the most delicious sAil pturcs, and, with the 
crowded closeness of the monuments, the vast extent of tlie burial- 
ground over hill and dale, and the cypresses (nowhere so magnificent) 
veiling all in a deep religious shadow, dim, and yet broken by spots of 
the clearest sunshine, a more impressive and peculiar scene could scarce 
be imagined. It might exist in other countries, but it would be a desert. 
To the Mussulman death is not repulsive, and lie makes it a resort 
when he w'ould be happiest. At all hours of th^-i day you find the tombs 
of Constantinople gaily surrounded by the living. They spread their 
carpets, and arrange their simple repast around th^ stone which records 
the name and virtues of their own dead, and talk of them as they do of 
the liniig and absent, — parted from them to meet again, if not in life, 
in Paradise. 

For my own part,” continued Job, “ I see nothing in Scripture 
which contradicts the supposition that we shall haunt, in the inter- 
laediate state between death and heaven, the familiar places to which 

have been accustomed. In that case, how delightful are the habits 
of these people, and how cheeringly vanish the horrors of the grave ! 
Death, with us, is appalling! The smile has scarce faded from our 
lips, — the light scarce dead in our eye, — when wo are thrust into a 
noisome vault, and thought of but with a shudder and a fear. We are 
connected thenceforth, in the memories of onr friends, with the pesti- 
lent air in which we 4ie, with the vermin that infest the gloom, with 
chilliness, with darkn ;ss, with disease ; iind, memento as it is of their 
own coming destiny, wliat wonder if they chase us, and the forecast 
shadows of the grave, with tlie same hurried disgust from their remem- 
brance. Suppose, for an instant, (wliat is by no means improbable,) 
that the spirits of the dead are about iis, conscious and watchful ! Sup- 
pose that they have still a feeling of sympathy in the decaying form they 
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have so long ^inhabited, in its or^ns, its senses, its once^admired and 
long-cherished grace and proportion ; that they feel the contumely and 
disgust with which the features we professed to love are east like gar- 
bage into the earth, and the indecent haste with which we turn away 
from the solitary spot, and thjnk of it but as the abode of festering and 
revolting corruption ! ” ^ 

At this moment we turned to the left, descending to the* Bosphorus, 
and Maimuna, who had ridden a little in advance during JoVs unintelli- 
ble* monologue, came^gallopingi. back to tell us that there was a corpse 
in the load. We quickened our pace, and the next moment our horses 
started aside fiom a bier, left in a bend or the highway with a single 
individual, the grave-digger, sitting cross-legged beside it. Without 
looking up at our approach, the man mumbled something between his 
teeth, and held up his hand as if to arrest us in our path. 

“ What does he say I asked of Maimuna. 

“ lie repeats a verso of the Koran,** she replied, “ which promises 
a reward in Paradise to him who bears the dead forty steps on its way 
to the grave.*’ 

Job sjirang instaiUly from his horse, threw the bridle over the nearest 
tombstone, and made a sign to the grave-digger that he would officiate 
as bearer. Tlie man nodded assent, but looked down the road without 
arising from his seat. 

“ You are but three, said ^faimuna, “ and he waits for a fourth.” 

I had disriiouiited by this time, not to be behind my friend in the 
humdiuties of life, and the giave- digger, seeing that we were Europeans, 
smiled with a kind of jileased surprise, and uttering the all-expressive 
“ Pekhlw f ’* lesumed his look-out for the fourth bearer. 

The corpse was that of a poor old man. The coffin was without a 
cover, and he lay in it, in his turban and slippers, his hands crossed 
over his hi east, and tlie,f folds of his girdle €tuck full of flowers. He 
might have been asleep, for any look of death about him. His lips 
weie slightly unclose^, and his long beard was combed smoothly over 
Ins breast. The odour of the pipe and the pastille struggled with the 
perfume of the tlowcrs, and tliere was in his whole aspect a life-likeness 
and peace, that the shioud and the close coffin, and the additional 
horrois of approaching death, perhaps, combine, in other countries, 
utterly to do aw a). 

“ Hitherto,” said Job, as he gazed attentively on the calm old man, 
“ I have envied the Scaligers their uplifted and airy tombs in the 
midst of the cheerful street of Verona, and, next to theirs, the sunny 
sarcliphagus of Petrarch, looking away over the peaceful Campagna- of 
Lombardy; but here is a Turkish beggar who will be buried still more 
enviably. Is it not a Paradise of tombs, — a kind of Utopia of the dead?** 

A young man with a lo;id of vegetables for the market of Pera, came 
toiling up the hdi behind his inide. Sure of hlS assistance, the grave- 
digger arose, and as we took our places at the poles, the marketer quietly 
turned his beast out of the road, and assisted us in lifting the dead on 
our shoulders. The grave was not far off, and having deposited the 
corpse on its border, we returned to our horses, and, soon getting clear 
of the cemetery, galloped away with light heai'ts toward the Valley pf 
Sweet Waters. 

B 2 
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We were taking breath on the silken banks of the Barbyses, — 
Maimuna prancing along the pebbly bed, up to her barb’s girths in 
sparkling water, and Job and myself laughing at her frolics from either 
side, when an old woman, bent double with age, came hobbling toward 
us from a hovel in the hill-side. 

“ Maimuna,” said Job, fishing out some trumpery jjaras from the 
corner of his waistcoat pocket, “ give this to that^good woman, and* tell 
lier that he who gives it is happy, and would share his joy with her.” 

The gipsy spurred up th6 bank, dismounted at a short distance from 
the decrepit creature, and after a little conversation returned, leading 
her horse. 

“ She is not a beggar, and wishes to know why you give her money.” 

“ Tell her to buy bread for her children,” said my patriarchal 
friend. 

Maimuna went back, conversed with her again, and returned with 
the money. 

“ She says she has no need of it. There is 710 human creature be- 
tween her and Allah 

The old woman hobbled on. Job pocketed his rejected paras, and 
Maimuna rode between us in silence. 

It was a gem of natural poetry that was worthy of the lips of an 
angel. 

III. 

We kept up the Valley of Sweet Waters, tracing the Barbyses 
through its bosom, to the hills ; and then mounting a steep ascent, 
struck across to the east, over a countiy, which, though so near the 
capital of the Turkish empire, is as wild as t!*c plains of the Ilermus. 
Shrubs, forest-trees, and wild grass, cover the apparently illimitable 
waste, and save a half- visible horse-path which guides the tiaveller 
across, there is scarce an evidence that are not the fust adventurer 
in the wildefness. 

What a natural delight is freedom ! What ^ bound gives the heart 
at the sight of the unfenced earth, the unseparated hill-sides, the un- 
hedged and unharvested valleys ! How thrilling it is— unlike any 
other joy — to spur a fiery horse to the hill-top, and gaze away over dell 
and precipice to the horizon, and never a wall between, nor a human 
limit to say, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther !’* Oh, I think 
we have an instinct, dulled by civilization, which is like the dliged 
eaglet’s, or the antelope’s that is reared in the Arab’s tent — an instinct 
of nature that scorns boundary and chain ; — that yearns to the free 
desert, — that would have the earth like the sea or the sky, unappro- 
priated and open ; — that rejoices in immeasurable liberty of foot and 
dw'clling-place, and springs passionately back to its freedom even after 
years of subduing method and spirit-breaking confinement ! I have felt 
it on the sea — in the forests of America— on the desolated plains of Asia 
and Roumelia ; — I should feel it till nly heart burst, had I the wings of 
a bird ! 

^ The house once occupied by Lady Mary Wortlcy Montague stands 
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on the desceitt of a hill in the little village of Belgradei acme twelve or 
fourteen milei from Constantinople. It is a commonplaee two-atoiy 
affair, but the best house of the dozen that form the Tillafl;e» and over* 
looks a dell below that reminds one of the ^ Emerald valieya of dim* 
meer.” We wandered through its deserted rooms, discuss^ the otem 
woman who has described her travels so graphically, and then followed 
Maimuna to the narroiv street, in search of kibaubs. The butcher^ 
shop in Turkey is as open as the trottoir to the street, and with only an 
entire sheep hanging between us and a dozen hungry beggars, attracted 
by the presence of sttangers, *we crossed our legs on the straw carpet, 
and setting the wooden tripod in the centra waited patiently the move- 
ments of our feeder, who combined in his single person the three voca- 
tions of butcher, cook, and waiter. One must nave travelled east of 
Cape Colonna to relish a dinner so slightly disguised, but, once rid 
of European prejudices, there is nothing more simple than the feet 
that it is rather an attractive mode of feeding — a traveller's appetite 
suhauditur. 

Our friend was a wholesome-looking Turk, with a snow-white turban, 
a black, well-conditioned beard, a mouth incapable of a smile, yet 
honest, and a most trenchant and Janissarrsque style of handling his 
cleaver. Having laid open his bed of coals with a kind of conjuror^s 
flourish of the poker, he slapjied the pendent mutton on the thigh in a 
fashion of encouragement, and waiting an instant for our admiration to 
subside, he whipped hil kiHfe-^from its sheath, and had out a dozen 
strips from the chine (as Job e\pres8edit in Vermontese) “ in no time.” 
With the same alaciity these were cut into bits “ of the size of a piece 
of chalk,” (another favourite expression of Job’s,) run upon a skewer, 
and laid on the coals, and in three minutes, more or less, they appeared 
smoking on the trencher, half lost in a fine green salad, well peppered, 
and of a most seducing and provocative savour. If you have performed 
your four ablutions v.M.,*like a devout Mussulman, it is not conceived 
in Turkey that you have occasion for the medium of a fork, and I 
frankly own, that I might have been seen at Belgrade, cross-legged in a 
kibauh-shop, bct^^eell my friend and the gipsy, and midking a most 
diligent use of my thumb and forefinger. I have dined wince at the 
Rochers de Cancale iin|Ji the Traveller’s with less satisfaction. 

Having paid something like sixpence sterling for our three dinners 
(rather an overcharge, Maimuna thought), we unpicketed our horses 
from the long grass, and hade adieu to Belgrade, on our way to the 
Aqueducts. We were to follow down a verdant valley, and, exhilarated 
by a flask of Greek wine (which I forgot to mention), and the 
evcAthrilling circumstances of unlimited greensward and horses that 
wait not for the spur, we followed the daring little Asiatic up hill and 
down, over hush and precipice, till Job cried us mercy. We pulled 
up on the edge of a sheet of calm water, and the vast marble wall built 
by the Sultans in the days of thcii magnificence, and crossing the valley 
from side to side, burst upon us like a scene of enchantment in the 
wilderness. 

Those same Sultans must have lived a great deal at Belgrade. Save 
these vast aqueducts, which are 'splendid monuments of architectnte, 
there is little in the first aspect to remind you that you are not iu th6 
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wilds of Missouri ; but a further search discloses, in the ifecesses of the 
hidden windings of the valley, circular staircases of* mar/)le leading to 
secluded baths, now filled with leaves and neglected, but evidently on a 
scale of the most imperial sumptuousness. From the perishable con- 
struction of Turkish dwelling-houses, all traces even of. the most costly 
serai may easily have disappeared in a fe\^ years, when once abandoned 
to ruin ; and I pleased myself with imagining„,,as we slackened bridle, 
and rode slowly beneath the gigantic trees of the forest, the' gilded pavi- 
lions, and gay scenes of Oriental pleasure that must have existed Jhere 
in the days of the warlike yet effeminate Selims.® It is a place for the 
enchantments of the “ Ara]^ian Nights” to have been realized. 

I have followed the common error in giving these structures in the 
forest of Belgrade the name of aqueducts. They are rather walls built 
across the deep valleys, of different altitudes, to create reservoirs for the 
supply of aqueducts, but are built with all the magnificence and orna- 
ment of a facade to a temple. 

We rode on from one to the ether, arriving at last at the lowest, 
which divides the valley at its wildest part, forming a giddy wall across 
an apparently bottomless ravine, as dark and impracticable as the glen 
of the Cauterskill in America. Our road lay on the other side, but 
though with a steady eye one might venture to cross the parapet on 
foot, there were no means of getting our horses over, short of a return 
of half a mile to the path wc had neglected higher up the valley. We 
might swim it, above the embankment^ but fhe opposite shore was a 
precipice. 

What shall we do ?” I asked. 

Job made no answer, but pulled round his beast, and started off in a 
sober canter to return. 

I stood a moment, gazing on the placid sheet of water above, and the 
abyss of rock and darkness below, and then calling to Maimuna, who 
had ridden farther down the bank, I turned horse’s head after him. 

‘‘ Signore !” cried the gipsy from below. 

“ What is it, Carissima ?” * 

“ Maimuna never goes hack !” ^ 

“ Silly child !” 1 answered, “you arc not going to cross the ravine?” 

Yes!” was the reply, and the voice hecamg more indistinguishable 
as she galloped away. “ I will be over before you !” 

I was vexed, but I knew the self-will and temerity of the wild 
Asiatic, and, very certain that, if there were danger, it would be run 
before I could reach her, I drove the stirrups into my horse’s sides, and 
overtook Job' at the descent into the valley. We ascended again, and 
rode down the opposite shore to the embankment, at a sharp gJllop. 
Maimuna was not there. 

She will have perished in the abyss,” said Job. 

I sprang from my horse to cross the parapet on foot, in search of her, 
when I heard her horse’s footsteps, and the next moment she dashed 
up the steep, havii-g failed in her attempt, and stood once more where 
we had parted. The sun was setting, and we had ten miles to ride, and 
impatient of her obstinacy, I sharply ordered her to go up the ravine at 
spe^d, and cross as we had done. 

1 think I never shall forget, angry as I was at the moment, the 
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appearancoiiof &at lovely creature, as she resolutely refused to obey me. 
Her horse, the lame fiery Arabian she had ridden from Sardis (an animal 
that, except when she was on his back, would scarce have sold for a 
gold sequin), stood with head erect, and panting nostrils, glancing down 
with his wild eyes upon the abyss into which he had been urged, ^the 
whole group, horse and rider. Completely relieved against the sky from 
the isolated mpund they Occupied, and, at this instant, the gold flood of 
the setting sun pouring full 09 them through > break in the masses of 
the forest. Her own ^rce atfitud^, and beautiful but frowning face, 
the thin lip curled resolutely, and the brown and polished cheek 
deepened with a rosy glow, her full and #>reathing bosom swelling 
beneath its jacket, and her hair, which had escaped from the turban, 
flowing over her neck and shoulders, and mingling with the loosened 
fringes of led and gold in lich disorder — it was a picture which the 
pencil of Martin (and it ^ould have suited his genius) could scarce 
have exaggerated. The stately, half-Arabic, half-Grecian architecture 
of the aqueducts, and the cold and frowning tints of the abyss and the 
forest around, would have left him nothing to add to it as a compo- 
sition. 

I was crossing the giddy edge of the parapet, looking well to my 
feet, with the injention of reasoning with the obstinate being, who, 
vexed at niy repmehes and her o^vn failure, was now in as pretty a 
rage as myself, when I li^^arcj the trampling of horses in the forest. I 
stopped mid-way to listen, and 'presently there sprang a horseman up 
the bank in an Oriental costume, with pistols and ataghan flashing in 
the sun, and a cast of features that at once betrayed his origin. 

A Ziiigara !” I shouted back to Job. 

The gipsy, who was about nineteen, and as well-made and gallant a 
figure for a man, as Maimuna for a woman, seemed as much astonished 
as ourselves, and sat in his saddle gazing on the extraordinary figure I 
have described, evidently recognising one of his own race, but probably 
puzzled with the mixture of costumes, and struck at the same time with 
Maimuna’s excessive beauty. Lovely as she always was, I had never 
seen her to such advantage as^now. She might have come^xom fairy- 
land, for the radiant vision she seemed m the gold of* that burning 
sunset. • 

I gazed on them both a moment, and was about finishing my traverse 
of the parapet, when a troop of mounted gipsies and baggage-horses 
came up the bank at a quick pace, and in another minute Maimuna 
was surrounded. I sprang to her bridle, and apprehensive of, I scarce 
kiiewfwhat danger, gave her one of the two pislms I carried always in 
my bosom. 

The gipsy chief (for sucli he evidently was) measured me from head 
to foot with a look of dislike, and speaking for the first time, addressed 
Maimuna in his own language with a remark which sent the blood to 
her temples with a suddenness I had never before seen. 

“ What does he say I asked, 

“ It is no matter. Signore, but it is false !” Her black eyes were ^ 
coals of fire, as she spoke. 

“ Leave your horse,” I said to her, in a low tone, “ and cross the 
parapet. I will prevent his following you, and will join you on jeSttr 
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own before you can reach Constantinople. Turn the horses lieads home- 
ward !** I continued in English to Job, who was crying out to me from 
the other side to come back. 

Maimuna laid her liand on the pommel to dismount, but the gipsy, 
anticipating her motion, touched his horse with the stirrup, and sprang 
with a single leap between her and the pitrapct. The troop had gathered 
into a circle behind us, and seeing our rctreat^ihus cut off, I presented 
my pistol to the young chief, and demanded, in Italian, that he should 
clear the way. ^ ' 

A blow from behind, the instant that I was pulling the trigger, sent 
the discharged pistol into (he ravine, and, in the same instant, Maimuna 
dashed her horse against the unguarded gipsy, nearly overturning him 
into the abyss, and spurred desperately upon the parapet. One cry 
from the whole gipsy troop, and then all was as silent as the grave, 
except the click of her horse’s hoofs on the^iarble verge, as, trembling 
palpably in every liuib, the terrified animal crossed tlie giddy chasm at 
a half trot, and, in the next minute, bounded up the opposite bank, and 
disappeared with a snort of fear and delight amid the branches of the 
forest. 

What with horror and wonder, and the shock of the blow which bad 
nearly broken my arm, I stood motionless where MiMuna had left me, 
till the gipsy, recovering from his amazement, dismminted and put his 
pistol in turn to my breast. a 

Call her back !” he said to me, in very good Italian, and with a lone 
in whicli rage and determination w'ere strangely mingled, “ or you die 
where you stand.” 

Without regarding his threat, I looked at him with a new tbouglit 
stealing into my mind. He probaldy read the pacific change in my 
feelings, for he dropped his arm, and the frown on his own features 
moderated to a steadfast and inquisitive regar^d. 

“ Zingara !” I said, “ Maimuna is my slave.” 

A clutch of his pistol stock, and a fiery and impatient look from liis 
fine eyes, interrupted me for an instant, I proceeded to tell him hrieliy 
how 1 had obtained possession of her, w^hile the troop gradually closed 
around, attracted by his excessive look of interest in the tale, though 
they probably did not understand the language in which I spoke, and 
all fixing their wild eyes earnestly on my face. 

And now, Zingara,” I said, ‘‘ I will bring her hack on one con- 
dition — that, when the offer is fairly made lier, if she chooses still to go 
with me, she shall be^ free to do so. I have protected her, and sworn 
still to protect her as long as she should choose to cat of my ibread. 
Though my slave, she is as pure and guiltless as when she left the tent 
of her mother, and is w'orthy of the bosom of an emperor !” 

The Zingara took my hand, and put it to his lips. 

“ You agree to our compact, then ?” I asked. 

He put his ha/d to his forehead, and then laid it, with a slight inclina- 
tion, on his breast. 

She cannot have gone far,” 1 said, and stepping on the mound 
above the parapet, 1 shouted her name till the woods rang again with the 
echo. 

A moment, and Job and Maimuna came riding to the verge of the 
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opposite hi!l, apd, with a few words of explanation, fastened tH3r hor^s 
to a tree, and crossed to us by the parapet. 

The chief returned his pistols to his girdle, and stood aside whil^ I 
spoke first to Maimuna. It was a difficult task, but 1 felt that it Was a 
moment decisive of her destiny, and the responsibility weighed hedvilV 
on my breast. Though excessively attached to her — though she had 
been endeared to me by sacrifices, and by the ties of protection— though, 
in short, I loved her, not with a passion, but with an affection — as a 
father more than as es lover — I still felt it to be my duty to leave no 
means untried to induce her to abandon me, to return to her own people 
and remain in her own land of the sun. Wnat her fate would he in the 
state of society to which I must else introduce her, had been eloquently 
depicted by Job, and will readily be imagined by the reader. 

After the first burst of mcredulity and astonishment at my proposal, 
she folded her arms on he^bosom, and, with the tears streaming like 
rain over her jacket, listened in silence and with averted eyes. 1 con- 
cluded with representing to her, in rather strong colours, the feelings 
with which she might be received by my friends, and the difficulty sne 
would find in accommodating licrself to the customs of people, to whom 
not only she must be inferior in the accomplishments of a woman, but 
who might find, even in the colour of that loveliest cheek, a reason, to 
despise her. 

Her lip curled for an irtstant, but the grief in her heart was stronger 
than the scorn for an imaginary wrong, and she bowed her head again, 
and her tears flowed on. 

I was silent at last, and she looked up into my face. 

“ I am a burthen to you,” she said. 

“ No, dearest Maimuna ! no ! but if I were to see you wretched here- 
after, you would become so. Tell me! the chief will make you his 
w'ifc ; will you rejoin your^ieoplc ? ” 

She flung herself upon the ground, and wept as if her heart would 
break. I thought it be^t to let her feelings have way, and w'alking apart 
with the young gipsy, I gave lym more of the particulars of her his- 
tory, and exacted a promise that, if she should finally be left with the 
troop, he would return w'ith her to the tribe of her mother, at Sardis. 

Maimuna stood gazing lixedly into the ravine when wc turned back, 
and there was an erectness in her attitude, and a Jierte in the air of her 
head, that, I must acknowledge, promised more for my fears than my 
wishes. Her pride was roused, it was easy with half a glance to see. 

With the suddenness of Oriental passion, the young chief had become 
^ already enamoured of her, and, with a feeling of jealousy which, even 
though I wished him success, I could not control, I saw him kneel at 
her ftiet and plead with her in an inaudible tone. She had been less 
than woman if she had been insensible to that passionate cadence, and 
the imploring earnestness of the noble countenance on which she looked. 
It was evident that she was interested, though she began with scarce 
deigning to lift her eyes from the ground. 

I felt a sinking of the heart which I cannot describe when he rose ^ 
his feet and left W standing alone. The troop had withdrawn at his 
command, and Job, to whom the scene was too painful, had re-crossejf 
the parapet, and stood by his horse’s head waiting the result. The twi- 
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light had deepened, the forest looked black around us, and a single star 
sprang into the sky, while the west w'as still glowing in a fast purpling 
gold and crimson. 

“ Signore I ” said Mainiuna, walking calmly to my hand, which I 
stretched instinctivedy to receive her, I am breaking tny heart ; I 
know not what to do.” 

At this instant a faint meteor shot over the^sky, and drew its reflec- 
tion across the calm mirror whose verge wc were approaching. 

Stay ! ” slie cried ; “ the next sliall decide^ the fate of Maiiffnna ! 
If it cross to the East, the will of Allah he done ! I will leave you ! ” 

I called to the gipsy, ai#l wc stood on the verge* of the parapet in 
breathless expectation. The darkness deepened around us, the al)yss 
grew black and indistingTiishable, and the night-birds flitted past like 
audible shadows, f drew Mairnuna to my bosom, and witli niy hands 
buried in her long hair, pressed her to my *eart, that beat as painfully 
and as heavily as her own. 

A sudden shriek ! She started ^‘••om my bosom, and as she fell upon 
the earth, my eye. caught, on the lace of the minor from which T liad 
forgetfully witlulrawii my gaze, the vanishing jiencil of a meteor, drawn 
like a beam of the sunset, from west to east ! 

I lifted the insensible child, impressed one long kiss on her lips, and 
flinging her into the aims of the gil^sy, crossed the paiapet, and rode, 
with a speed that tried in vain to outriin my anguish, to Constaiitinoiile. 

Slingsby. 


WEEDS AND FLOWERS. 
No. Jl. 

13 Y Uaruy Cornwall. 


«• 

A Sudden Conversion. 

fA Banrjuei-ronm — Guesis entrrirm;. Tha Conhilesfi /.v sem at a distance.) 

\st Guest. Now, wlio comes here? 

Juan (apart). O painted (pieen oC hearts ! 

Who cvimes ? Why Ruin conies ; all arm'd, all crown’d 
With beauty, as the S])int lel't flaming Hell 
And Hew to prey on Eden. I 

2nd Guest (aside). Who 's this rough fellow ? 

Juan. Methinks I see the modest moon grow siek, 

As at a tempest. Look, how sin survives 
Pale Chastity, whilst Innocence — look, oh, look! 

Though Virtue hath scarce a rose leaf on her cheek, 

The devil goes mask'd in brass. 

[The Countess enters.^ 

\st Guest. The Lady comes. 

2nd Guest, We’ll pay our court betimes. [They address her.] 

Jua9i. O scorn ! O hate ! 

Have ye no tongue ? no sting ? How is't I stand 
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Dumlf by these fawners ? Yet, she is most lofty,— 
Most ^ueenlike, most commanding.— Now she smiles, ' 
Bows — beekons-*'ha ! her hand ? Jove ! I forgive 'em. 
Countess, What ! Senor Juan ? 

Juan. Now, who calls on me ? 

Countess. Your friend, Sir. 

Jifon. Madam — Countess — 

I Countess. T have err’d * 

Against the dignity of a noble soul, 

« And come to pi e forgiveness. 

Juan. Am I mad ? • 

iVwake? alive? who speaks? s 

Countess. Octavia. 

Juan, Gods : 

Close not your gates ! Such music comes but once 
From your rich viols and cerulean shells. 

Let the sound live - until I hear no more. 

Oh ! hast thou hoarded up all grace till now ? 

Hast (latnm’d the current of thy soul, and now 

Wilt drown mo with its sweetness? Speak, divine one ! 

Speak -lest gi cat Love and I go dead together. 

And thou be left unmated ! 


A Song for any Season. 

Softly — softly — softly 
The bright stream falleth ; 

Sweetly — sweetly— sweetly 
The lone bird calleth : 

Peace, peace ! Tliat song no more 
Will suit our times ; 

December’s beard is hoar, 

And chtlls our rhymes. 

Yet what care we, my tove 
• JP hate er bef/de, 

well si7ig our Christmas songs 
By the fireside. 

Gaily— f^ily— gaily 
'Uhe torrent boundeth, 

l.oudly — loudly — loudly 
The wild wind soundeth ; 

Yet man, on war s waves tost, 

Leaves life for death. 

And Nature’s words arc lost 
In the trumpet’s breatli. 

Yet what care we, tove, 
Whate'er betide^ 

Since we can sing old songs 
By the fire-side 9 

Our rival swells with pride. 

Our foe revilefh ; 

Our old friend stands aside. 

Our false friend smileth ; 
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Ant, 




Ant. 

Juan, 


Ant, 

Juan, 

Afit, 


Juan. 

Ant. 

Jua?i. 


Ant, 

Juan, 


Ant, 

Juan, 


Yet we have still the love 
Which warmed our youth, * 

Have still bright hopes above. 

And a song of truth. 

Need we then carCf my love^ 
' Whateer betide^ 

Since toe can sing old songs 
By the fire-side f 


4 3. Cabpe Diem. 

Think, noble Juan. There are double ties 
Which bind thee down to virtue. Diego's wife 

Is a gem, but not thine own. Another claims her 

1 loved her Jirst^ — before this monster lord 
Fetter’d lier falsehood with a golden ring. 

Oh, how I loved h«*r, then ! 

Would’st be her slavt 

1 would, by burning Cupid. Look ! I have 
A blood as rich as ever run in Spain, 

And yet T droop my proud Castilian knee. 

To do her worship. 

She IS half a Moor 

And I am a Duke ; rich, by my brother's will. 

That brother proudly loved to trace his line. 

Through stainless generations, all ronovvn'd. 

Unto that shining hero of the cross, 

Godl'rey of Uulloigne. Was it fear that bade him 
Chain to thy vast inheritance — a toifCy 
Whom he knew poor but noble ? 

I am struck. 

She whom your brother's will 

Away ! I’ll wear • 

My rags again. O brother, brother ! 

Whom Death has kiss’d to stone, was it ibr thi.s 
That thou hast mock’d me from thy ghastly tomb 
Dost thou rain riches on m^, but to show 
How heavy the storm may be ? . 

SlioiUd 1 refuse 

My brother’s wish — command *whal follows, Sir ? 
Save one estate, which will be Helena’s, 

All goes unto the monks. 

Let it go. I'll raise 
A hectic blush upon his marble cheek 
Shall shame him in his shroud. What ! shall 1 sellf 
Freedom, my birthright, for some dusty dross ? 

Shall I bow down before that breathless thing 
That loas my brother, but is now dust — dust. 

Like this I trample on ? I do refuse. 

Forbear, Sir. There are laws which must make vain 
All cavil. You must forfeit, or obey. 

The forfeit, then, be mine. Heaven ! why am I 
Thrust out a beggar from thy brfsom? Why 
Am I alone, of all my noble house. 

Cursed like a Cain ? . . . . 

. . . . Ferrand is dead, you say ? 
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Whv, that were well. Biit from his ashes springs 
A blast that blows me from my father's home. 
And sends me, Irus-like, about the world. 
Seeking for food and shelter. Must I be 
Again a beggar on a stranger’s hearth ? 

Or kiss a cheek I loathe, and swear I love it ? 

I will not do 't. • 

Ant. You have a year to choose 

’Tween poverty and power. Meanwhile, you are 
* A duke, with n^giity revenues. 

Jua7i. What ! a year ? 

A large, long year ?— and I a Duke ? ^Enough ! 
1*11 spend it, as the Roman triumvir 
Compress’d life’s pleasures into one sweet span. 
And gave *t to Cleopatra. Yet he fell ; — 

She, too. But then they had their last great day, 
And kept all night their Alexandrian feast, 
Scaring the reedy echoes of the Nile 
With laughter, until dawn. For one bright year 
I’ll hang the ducal crown upon my brows, 

And frown the master of a thousand slaves. 
Afterwards what Fate wills. 


On the* Death of a Friend. 

Where is gone the bubble — Life? 

Upwards — soaring— Hying : 

With the wrack and winds at strife. 

Yet soaring — Ah! and dymg 
In the Heaven’s absorbing liglit. 

As the dark and solemn night 
Dies, drowned *n the morning bright. 

Is it lost ?— Then, what remains 
(Tell usf Angels !) on this earth 
Now to soothe us tjuvugh our pains ? 

To make us prouder of our birth? 

AYhat to iin paradise our lot. 

On this blealv and sullen spot. 

Where Power is crown’d, and Love — forgot ? 

AVhy, Peaco^ who e’er hath some sweet haunt, 
Shelter’d from the war and w'ind ; 

Sage Content^ who hath no want ; 

And the inward 

Whose thoughts are borne on Seraph's wings. 
Beyond where orb or planet sings, 

Around the Universe of things. 


IS 
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THE MODERN NOVELISTS. 

“ TCE DISOWNED.” 

A SHREWD old friend of ours used, to say, “ Recommend whatever 
else you please, but never recommend a Inwhand or novel, — they arc a 
matter of taste.” Now, like all other opinions, wc arc not disposed 
to allow but one half of their truth. Wc will allow that it is w^Jl not to 
interfere w’ith the choice of another person’s h isband : but a novel,- — no ; 
we must advise the rea(<Mng of our favourites. We must say why they are 
favourites, bring forth their merits, and show good cause for our liking. 
Literary love is a social passion ; we desire to share our pleasure ; it 
has also something of a chivalric feeling : we like the beauty of our 
book to be universally admitted. Thus it is, not content with enjoying 
‘‘ The Disowned ” ourc'elvcb, we must canvass ‘‘golden opinions from 
all sorts of men ” for its deu • sake. We do not say that it is the best, but 
we like it the best of Mr. llulwor’s works. It has an interest which 
every succeeding volume of his will increase, — it is, as it were, the 
early picture of his mind therewith to contrast all after ones. Tlic 
author’s youth is in “ The Disowmed,” with all its romance, its gene- 
rous enthusiasm, and its poetry, all “ the golden exhalations of ll)e 
dawn.” There is much in it that wc arc persuaded he could not write 
now. We deny that ever the beautiful has vanished to return not ; 
but our keen feeling of it has. We no longer wi'leome it with fancies. 
No more (to use a pretty love-conceit in these very pages) do we believe 
that the butterlly liears on his paintc<l wings a message from OberotV. 
Such pleasant dreainings relieve not twice the commonplace of life. 
“ The Disowned ” is redolent of first love, — of iirst hope, — beneath 
whose fairy feet ilowcis spring up, destined by their very nature soon 
to perish, but v/hose sweetness nevei wholly passes away. A life with- 
out youth would be like a year without spring; there would he no 
music to rememher, — no fragrance to recall. . W^e know of no tree that 
brings forth fruit without blossom. JThe necessity of the lovely is felt 
throughout nature. There are some books that do, some that do not, 
interest yon personally in the writer. “ Pelham” belonged to the last, 
and The Disowned ” to the first class. Much of the enthusiastic ad- 
miration Avhich Mr. Bulvver has inspired belongs to the volume now be- 
fore us. It spoke of the heart within, and such a niunifestatioii is the 
bond between the writer and the reader. We delight to trace the indi- 
vidual in his compositions, because it shows their reality. It has been 
truly said, we take hut feeble joy in tlie merely transitory, and only 
truth can give duration. In “ The Disowned were first felt the 
energy, the benevolence, and the depth that characterise all Mr. Bulwer’s 
writings, hut with more of poetry. We never knew a young person 
who did not delight in this work ; it gave them back all their better 
impulses and higher aspirations with a “ diviner shape.” This power 
of exciting the enthusiasm of the young is tlic first stepping-stone to an 
author’s fame. Their opinion will in lime he that of the old, and in the 
meanwhile its warmth gradually diffuses itself. 

A singular variety o“f talent was shown in the four volumes, now 
reduced to two of the prettiest tomes that ever carried in their per- 
sonal appearance what Lord Chesterfield culls a letter of universal 
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recommendation?* The young artist was conceived in the finest 
spirit of poetry— at once ideal and true. It called attention to dis- 
tress little known, and too little pitied. No career has more positive 
suffering, than that devoted to any imaginative pursuit. It has the 
difficulties, the privations, that harass all who have to Aiuke their 
own way in the world, and it bfings to endure them a temperament 
, the least fitted for such eifdurance — feverish, irritable, and sensitive — 
feeling everything keenly, and .exaggerating everything. The most 
unremilting labour is rccpiircd. The popular fallacy of genius and 
idleness being constant t'ornpanions has long been exploded. The 
artist or the literary man must, and d<3 work far harder than any clerk 
in any office; l.^nk at all our principal names, whether in literature or 
in art, and then remember bow imicb work they have done, and to how 
large a portion of toil the mere manual exeicise of writing has amounted. 

Labour, too, the worst rccpiited of all in a worldly sense. Half the exer- 
tion, and half the energy as a tradesman, would have realised immense 
fortunes. The Rothschilds of th?. mind rarely secure even independence ; 
still we deny not that “ verily they have their reward.” The triumphs 
of genius are the noblest that mortality can achieve ; and the smallest 
sharer of such spoil may not complain that the wind has been rough, 
and the strife has been hard. Wc are all ready enough to sympathise 
with the success, but we are all too apt to foigct the struggle. It is that 
struggle whicli is painted sy fiircibly in Werner, the youthful artist, 
fie goes dovvn to the grave unguerdoned and ungarlanded ; and such is 
the lot of many- Go througli tlie minor streets of our vast metropolis — 
how many dim lights will vousec in the upper windows burning through 
the melancholy inidiilglit ! We know no move touching associations 
than suiTounri the singh* candle, gleaming hour after hour. Kither it 
speaks of the vigil by the sick pillow, where the faint breatli is made 
doubly precious by the daiiger^of iis atmosphere; or else it tells of the 
page whiedi, though loved, is dwelt upiUi even to weariness ; the drawing 
contemplated till its outlines become eonfuserl to the over-taxed sight: 
a pale and hectic world is around that lonely light. What a generul 
and human feeling is given to the Ctlicreal and dreaming life of Werner, 
by the strong love felt for the wayward child by his old and devoted 
grandmother. There is somrthing singularly touching in the few lines 
that close the poem, for such it is, of the artist’s existence. “ There 
arc two tombs close to each other in the stranger’s burial-place at Rome ; 
they cover those for whom life, unequally long, terminated in the same 
month. The one is of a woman, bowed with the burden of many years ; 
t'he other rlarke ns over the humhle dust of the ambitious artist.” 

Perhajis characters w^re never more finely analysed than in “ The 
Disowned.” The vanity of Talbot — the fierce partisan spirit of Wolfe — 
the mean, fraudulent, and weakly-cuniiiiig Cranford, are drawn with a 
master’s hand ; but Algernon Mordaunt is the triumph — we feel the 
better for dwelling on such nobleness^ of nature. Mr. Bulwer has, 
however, somewhat idealised the pov^erty. lie writes as one who 
has never experienced it. We doubt whether it be possible to give an 
interest beyond painful pity to a real picture of jioverty. Its want — 
though that brings out all that is most animal in our nature — ^is 
its least suffering. It is the moral debasement which we hold to be in- 
evitable — the shrinking misery with which first one wretched expedient 
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is adopted and then another — the horror of the first loan — the craving 
for the second-^the hatred against our kind, which takes the place of all 
the once-ready affections — the grudging eye which we turn upon the 
blessings of others — the fierce vindictive joy which finds comfort in their 
misfortunes — the departure of shame, of gentleness, even of common 
civility — the meanness, the coarseness,* that come in their place ; all 
these are the attributes of those who, from better days, sink down into 
abject want. But these Mr. Bulwer has not painted. We must, how- 
ever, admit, that in Algernon Mordaunt he has drawn the exception — 
not the rule. By-thc-bye, wc cannot but adv(At to the rare beauty of 
the love-letters — love-letfers, generally speaking, the most luckless com- 
positions, that ever made the false step that merges the sublime in the 
ridiculous. But here they are exquisite — tender, simple, and passionate. 
Another grace are the delicious touches of description that lie scattered 
through the pages. There are one or two bitsr of London, as real as a 
painting, and as imaginative ns a poem, 

A very clever essay on fiction k prefixed, full of acute and fine obser- 
vation. There is one striking remark which wc do not ever remember 
to have seen before — the surmise that when Shakspeare described liis 
characters, he described not so much his own conception as the person 
of the actor. The parallel between Shakspeare and Scott is drawn 
with admirable acumen ; but not even Plutarch himself ever reconciled 
us to parallels. Opposition is tlie essence qf genius — he were no great 
poet who resembled a predecessor. There is, however, one distinction 
too true to be past over, viz., we aic most familiar with tlic appearance 
of Scott’s heroes, and with tiic hidden heart of those in Shaksjicare, 
The bodily presence of Romeo or flamlet arc not imaged to the fancy 
as those of the stately Leicester and the swart Templar.” This is 
partly from the narrative giving scope for description not allowed by the 
drama — jiartly because the one was master of tlie internal, as the otlier 
w'as of the external world. No one ever llescrihcd like Scott ; you do 
not see the scene, you act in it. lie himself tells a story of a Scotcli 
country gentleman who broke in upon the description of the luinl in 
tlie “ Lady of the Lake,” by exclainifing, when the hounds swim after 
the boat in whicli Ellen and the knight seek “ tlie encliantcd hall,” 
“ By God, Sir, it will kill the dogs to take die water after such a day’s 
work!” Who among us has not been erpially carried tway? But 
Shakspeare was as true and more profound ; we know not the human 
emotion that might not find in liim some most fitting expression, Scott 
delights in oddities, and he is more national than individual. But this is 
digressing. We cannot do more than allude to tlie notice^ of other 
writers scattered through this preface ; they are as liberal as they are 
nicely discriminating. The fine mind delight? in generous appreciation, 
and Mr. Bulwer never misses an opportunity of pointing out a merit or 
evincing a kindly interest in his cotemporaries. He concludes the 
exposition of his views in “ Uhe Disowned ” by saying, “ I was too 
young vvheii I WTOtc it.” Is not this rather an excellence ? Every 
succeeding work will make us turn with a deeper interest to that wliich 
embodies the youth — the first, frcsli, and eiUliusiastic feelings of Mr. 
Bulwer. 
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THE BLUNDERS OF THE REMARKABLY SKILFUL; 

With a little Praise of the Pre^Sy and a Word on 
^ behalf of the World. 

If it be true that a litflc learning is a dangerous thing, it follows 
that a little more may be u little more dangerous ; and that human liabi- 
lity tc<*perpetrate blunders increases in the ratio of a capability to avoid 
them. We want a new version of the song^f “ Common Sense and 
Genius,” which is good, as far as it goes — that is, just half-way towards 
truth. Its accomplished author, whose lively fancy is still exercising 
itself ill new songs, ought to bestow upon this favourite among his old 
ones another catastrophe, which should do justice to Common Sense as 
well us to Genius, by mSking both heroes of the ballad walk into the 
river arm in arm. The truth would be doubled by doubling the tragedy. 
The only difference between the two — their fate being the same — con- 
sists in the place where, and the manner how. Genius, scrambling up 
Vesuvius, for the sake of saying that he had flung a “ summerset” at 
the top, makes a magnificent exit down the crater. Common Sense, 
whose circuit is bounded by Tcmple-bar, Oxford-street, Hyde-park- 
corner, and the House of Commons, on the cast, north, west, and 
south, — crosses the Regent-circus, and, with all his eyes fixed inquir- 
ingly upon Piccadilly, is run over by an omnibus suddenly emerging 
from the Quadrant. Genius acquires an ague in the Hellespont; while 
Common Sense takes the cramp in the Serpentine. “ His genius was 
astonishing!” we all exclaim, when a man contrives to hang by the 
neck a few minutes too many in a slack-rope performance. “ He w'as 
remarkable for his common sense !” is the invariable verdict, when a 
person achieves the distinctipn of setting fire to his house while reading 
the last “penny magazine” of useful knowledge in bed, with the 
candle rather near the curtain, on account of the small print. 

Certain it is that exceeding skill is the prolific parent of exceedingly 
woful failures. The newspapers “teem,” all the ^ear round, with 
shocking accidents and calamitous occurrences, that would seem to have 
no origin on earth but the flneommon caution and peculiar ability of the 
parties who suffer by them. If ue hear of a disaster above the average 
scale of calamity, we are sure to hear also that the ill-starred victim to 
it had a natural turn for averting danger, and a particular knack at 
keeping on the safe side of things. If a heavy waggon come in contact 
with a frailer vehicle, the waggoner is sure to be on his own side 
road, and not on the shafts; and if a gentleman happen to ovCTtuni 
his cab, and dash it to pieces, we know that he must be a driver of no 
ordinary skill and experience. If we are told of a horse gallopping over 
a few people in a crowded thoroughfare, we are sure to be informed at 
the same time that the rider is celebrated among his acqnaintunce for 
his equestrian accomplishments. In like manner, if a boat be run down 
by a craft, or carried away by the tide and upset, the feat is infallibly 
achieved under the auspices of somebody avIio had sounded all the 
depths and shoals of the river, and left no aquatic mystery unmastered. 

Would it not seem — (we beseech the reader to lay down his Magazine 
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f 

for a moment, and refer to any newspaper that may be near him) 
would it not seem that all the carriages which are demolfehed are driven 
by the more expert and cautious professors of the art, And that all the 
boats which are lost arc managed by crack watermen ? From this we 
must necessarily conclude, cither that a character for excessive prudence 
and ability is only to he gained through the medium of a glaring mis- 
take, and a fearful calamity as its con sequence, ?r else that there is no 
danger so great as that of committing oin- destinies to hands best 
adapted to ensure our safety and keep us out of harm’s way. Indeed, 
we may come to both conclusions. To the last we are led by tW fact, 
that nine-tenths of the damage we have sustained in rubs against the 
sharp edges of the world^we owe to nothing else than the amazing cle- 
verness and jirofound experience of our pastors and masters, llie pro- 
digiously-accomplislied pilot by repute, is he who in practice brings you 
in safety almost to the very shore. Cunning people are admirable hands 
at an almost. Such knowledge as theirs supersedes the necessity of 
watchfulness, and the}' consequently fall fast asleep just as they arrive 
in the vicinity of a sand-bauk. The greater the trust in our guide, the 
deeper the pit we walk into, li /'c ■would ctune to the other conclusion, 
wc have only to open our eyes to the truth, that the world is abundantly 
beneficent to error, and waits only for a due exhibition of our vices, to 
give us credit for a prodigious degree of virtue. A man should inake a 
fool of himself now <tnd then, if he would attract attention to his wis- 
dom. The “ soberest creature alive ” is a creature whom nobody no- 
tices or knows anything about ; but let him parody the j)oct’s celebrated 
maxim about error and forgiveness, and take for his motto — 

“ To drink is human ; to get drunk, divine ; 
and the world, immediately discovering all his previous sobriety, attri- 
butes his little falling-uff to a natural generosity and liveliness of dis- 
position, acted upon by a virtuous abhorrence of the cant of those 
Temperance Societies. A speculation suddenly fails. “ Well, who 
would have guessed cries everybody. “ Such an admirable 

scheme!” says No. 1; “ So ingenious and so original!” observes No, 
2; “It svaa managed throughout with wonderful skill and knowledge of 
business ! ” remarks No. 3 j “ FspecjaHy that last movement which has 
so unluckily ended in ruin !” insinuates No. 4; “ He is decidedly the 
most practical man in Europe!” asserts No. 5; “ Mis judgment, it 
must be owned, is infallible pronounces No. 6. Peojde never obtain 
a reputation for Ix’-ing infallible until they have undeniably failed ; your 
bankrupt is worth two solvent men ; he seldom wants backers when be 
has once fairly broken down. The road to success lies Uirough defeat, 
as proplicth flourish by the non-fulfdment of their predictions. . To he 
the victim of an “ unforeseen” accident is the surest way to procure a 
reputation for forethought. Who w'ould think of placing imj)licit reli- 
ance on the construction of a safety-lamp that has not been celebrated 
by an explosion ? Those safety-coaches that are renowned for the regu- 
larity of their upsets exactly opposite every twentieth milestone, are 
always inqn.red for with peculiar avidity by the knowing i)assenger. 
“ Book me for the ‘ Safety’ that overturned yesterday,” is the demand 
most common among the various enterprising speculators by whom the 
stal)ility of affairs is sustained. It tells tlic story of most of our fellow- 
passengers to the land’s end of life. 
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“ You talk of the world, Sir ; the world is in its dotage ; and yet the 

cosmogony We know what you were about to observe, Mr. Jen- 

kinson ; we do talk of the world, and however much it may liave puzzled 
the philosophers of all ages, the said philosophers have puzzled it still 
more. Our greatest moralists have indited the greatest libels upon its 
character. Commentators upon mundane matters have ever been ready 
enough to tell us, and we have been as apt to believe, that if a man 
• jmakes but one false step — errs egrcgiously only once-— discovers igno- 
rance or infirmity upon a single point — the world never fails to cry out, 
“ Just tike him ; we alw^> said so ; we told him how it would be!” 
If this were the cry our mthms heard, it has cj^anged. It is manifest 
that a more generous system of injustice has come into fashion, for the 
good-natured world appears now to see in its votary’s grandest blunder 
only the signal for recognising his consummate capacity ; and in his 
most palj)able failing, the cue for acknowledging his exemplary cha- 
racter. 

We have just said — our Bclf-com])laccncy must be parnoned — we have 
just said something that smacks of originalilv, Wc have applied an 
epithet wdierc it never was applied before, by writer in verse, or writer 
in prose, or writers who wTite in neither. The term good-natured” 
was never before connected with the “ world,” save in the sense inlcmled 
by Sir Fretfiif in his association of the phrase with frjpndship. Yet have 
we, as we hope we have ])artly shc^wn, apjdicd it justly ; and we once 
more appeal, for the rest of okir jiroofs, to the press. It is thought by some 
that there is a disposition in high quarters to lake the duty oif news- 
papers ; let us hope that the duty will never be taken off editors, for it 
is to tlicm and theirs that wc must attribute much of tlic influence which 
has already worked this improvement in the character of the world. 
Yes, even with the fear — and deep and most reverential it is — of the 
Member for Bath befoie our eyes, we scruple not to attribute the more 
charitable and generous feeliivg which has alieady difTiiscd itself over 
society, to the wot king of that engine of corrujitiou — that instrument of 
atrocity — that w'C'apoii of the most cowardly wickedness — that dagger 
in the dark — that black thing without a white spot upon it, the press. 
Yes, thougli it luiil stones at uSjVtdl there aie sermons in them. Let 
us owm the truth. It is in the iiew'spaper that we find the most kindly 
and beneficent views of thcTlaily calamities it records, it is the news- 
])apcr that applies itself to bind u|) the wounds of society with the 
smallest amount of suflciintr and the largest degree of sympathy; it is 
the newspaper tliat, after iclatiiig a melancholy occurrence in terms 
more expressive of the harrowed feelings of a friend than of a mere 
looker-oiP and chronicler, takes the wider view of justice, and vindicates 
humanity, by intimating that “ no blame is attiibutahle to the coacli- 
inaii,” and that “ the conductor of the sleam-caniage did all he could 
to prevent the miscliief.” Accoiding to the \iituuus dcplorers of the 
iniquity of the ])rcss, the newspaper should, in these cases, gratify its 
insatiable malice by imputing the utmo'-t possible blame to all paities 
implicated, and by holding up each separate criminal to jiiiblic reproba- 
tion as ‘‘ a monster in the human form.” 

The newspaper is more generous than its assailants. If wc adimt 
tlie bitterness of its censure, wc must also own the sweetness of its 
praise ; for one drop of gall, it gives us fifty of honey. It is easy to say 

c* 2 
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that it traduces public men and stabs at private character ; but you 
shall count up these its offences in an hour, and not ffnd a year long 
enough to enumerate its voluntary laudations and spontaneous defences 
of mankind. Say what we will, it isdn the main a peace-maker ; it is 
the best adjudicator we can have, for rather than condemn rashly, it 
acquits both parties. Do we want evidence of the fact ? every day fur- 
nishes it. We have a paragraph or two before us which we shall put 
into the witness-box. The other day, a steam-packet, while chasing 
another, was met by a third of larger size. They struck — the concus- 
sion was tremendous — the smaller vessel wa»» partly destroyed, and a 
hundred persons, thankfi?! for the preservation of their lives, were put 
on shore. Here there seemed to be something really wrong ; no, “It 
is but right,” says the account, “ to state that both captains are very old 
conductors of steam- vessels, and are considered to be two of the most 
skilful men in the trade.** Does not this help our argument ? Had 
these captains never come into disastrous collision, should we have ever 
heard of their skill ? What appeared to be their misconduct has pro- 
cured them a character for ability. Two or three days after this, a similarly 
creditable freak occurred ; a schooner coming in contact with a steamer, 
and certain shoulders were dislocated. What says the narrative ? “ Ne 
blame is attached to the captain of the schooner.” Is any imputable 
to the other party ?^o ; “ The captain of the steamer is a very perse- 
vering and steady man.” We quote the very words of the account ; 
and ask, would our captain ever have been, as he now is, celebrated for 
steadiness, had he not played off a prank that rendered his possession of 
that respectable quality particularly problematical ? 

It would be a little curious, under these circumstances, if the world 
were to fail of growing considerate and merciful — even overmuch, if 
that be possible. At any rate, let us leave off the old-fashioned habit 
of assertion, that society, receiving these impressions, is unindulgent 
and uncharitable, and that the papers it patronises are fond of constru- 
ing harshly and dealing in libel. All that is to be feared is, that, as 
this good-nature is the product of the small tree of knowledge which is 
already planted among us, the considerateness for human error may by- 
and-by reach to an inconvenient pitch ; as a man may be tempted to 
transgress for the sake of acquiring a certificate of innocence — to 
blunder outrageously, by way of distinguishing himself for his infalli- 
bility. We are yet in our infancy of intelligence, and, like infants, 
must be fed through the medium of a quill for some time longer. But 
the day is fast approaching when we shall no longer buy other people’s 
papers, but write them ourselves — when every family will produce its 
own journal, and every man will be his own editor. Then what a 
rivalry will there be in the race of generosity ! Society will be one 
virtue, and the world will be an “ entire and perfect chrysolite.” So 
may we prophesy from the fact, that every one of us can already reckon 
up a dozen acquaintances whom we might suppose to be really vulgar 
people, if t’*e world had not decreed them to be persons of high breed- 
ing ; and as many more whom we should be apt enough to mistake for 
dull dogs, if the world were»not in raptures with their brilliant gifts 
and incredible accomplishments. ff . 
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NT HARRIED DADGHTBR CODED TOD SEE 

BY THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY. 


My married daughter could you sec, 
Tm sure you would be struck ; — 
My daugnters ail are charming 
Few mothers have such luck. 

My married one — my eldest child — 
All hearts by magic win^s ; 

And my second so resembles her. 
Most people think them twins ! 


It. 

My married daughter spoils her spouse, — 
She’s quite a pattern-wife ; 

And he adores her— well he may — 

Few men lead such a life ! « 

She ne’er had married mortal man 
Till he had won her heart ; 

And my second darling’s just the same, — 
They’re seldom known apart. 

III. 

Her husband oft has press’d my hand. 
While tears were in his eyes. 

And said, “ You brought my Susan up — 
With you the credit lies.” 

To make her a domestic wife, 

I own was all my aim ; 

And my second is domestic loo, — 

My system was the same. 


IV. 

Now, do you know. I’ve often thought 
The eldest of the two 
{She's married, so I may speak out) 
Would just have suited you ! 

You never saw her ? - how shall I 
My eldest girl portray ? 

Oh ! my second is her counterpart. 
And her you'll meet to-day. 
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THE PRISON INQUEST. 

BY THK ‘‘ CLERGYMAN IN DEBT.” 

I HAD always a passion for the survey of oiiteriml and universal na- 
ture. I have been a far traveller • my shadow has deepened among the 
gloomier shades of the forests of the New World, and I have jieen it 
play at evening, lengthened by the moon, over Ifhc snows of an Apenninc 
or an Alp ; fire-llics havdkdighted me along my tropic path, and the mute 
stars have shone listening on the oars that rowed my gondo^^ over 
Venetian waters; tlie sunny vineyards of Italy — the fair fields of 
France — the bright radiance of the sparkling sands in the Arabian 
desert — the brighter pomp of the Imlian city — the faded glories of the 
Alhambra — and ilie embrowned richness of the Spanish grove — on all 
these have I feasted my sight and soul, gathering up the living beauties 
of one landscape and the (everlasting wonders of another, as food and 
manna for the worship and adoration of the God who made them all ! 
In the pursuit of nature in other lands, and in the fond contemplation of 

wonders that lead to piety,” I fancied, as a young man, that 1 was 
la^dng in a store of proper knowledge for the heart, losing myself rashly, 
hut perhaps pardonably, in the loveliness of the natural world, and for- 
getting that from my very calling — M an, in* the image of his Maker, 
should have ho(m my study — not as he is studied by the physician, for 
his bodily advantage — but in the pulses of his licart — in tlie promptings 
of his spirit — in tlie fiery impetus of his passions — the milder sug- 
gestions of his reasfui — and tlic Imsy workings of his brain ! that I 
should watch all in short — not severely, hut in all benevolence — for the 
sake of the salvation of a few ! 

It is a confessioii tliat may not perhaps tell much to my advantage, 
that this truth first flashed upon me within tlie walls of a prison - that it 
was when I had been mergo^i as it were into tluj* pressing difficulties of 
poverty, and learned ‘ how hard a thing it is to w^ant’ — ^ avIicu 1 had seen 
man fallen iiioie in credit than humanity — a father wondering how his 
childieu should live — a mother dreading lest they should die : — yes, it 
was when 1 had bcen difl’ereut ages — diflereiit grades — ditfereut degrees 
of poverty, of SOI row, and of shame — that I began for the first time to 
feel that i should centre and concentrate all my energies in the study of 
the human mind — 

“ That vast unbounded filing, ^ 

That liveth in no space ! 

That Iialli a soul upon its wing ! 

A glory in its face ! ” 

4- >i" =1= . ♦ 1: * 

In a prison ! Yes, reader, in a dangerous and detestable prison, I, as 
a young mari, fond of truth — fond of philosophy — fond of religion — 
gained an insight into the human heart — saw it in its various shades 
and phases — like a many-coloujgd glass, that being broken in a thou- 
sand pieces, was shaping forth its hues and fashions in the great kalei- 
doscope of the world ! 

All prisons are dreadful, but a debtor’s prison is the most dreadful of 
all. There men who have committed no crime are criminals— for their 
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punisliment iAhe punishment of the dishonest. The poor man sits 
down by the side of the swindler, and yet both pay to justice the same 
retribution. Oh, Goldsmith ! you who first sent your pious vicar into 
the heart of a prison where the debtor and the thief mixed in the same 
circle— where the liorse-stealer, prating of tlie “ Cosmoguomy of the 
World,*’ spouted his spurious learning to the parson, wlio was ricli in 
the revelation of the Gospel ; you, Johnson, who proposed to liiml from 
Bocioiy the harsh despoilcr of a peaceful home, and to cover with obloquy 
the man who prevented another from earning the bread with which his 
children should be fed ; why were not your lAmaiie doctrines as exten- 
sively practised as they were universally read, and your wisdom followed 
as much as it was loved ? 

Well-a-day! but it was in a gaol that my poor experience of what 
man is capable of enduring, both bodily and mentally, has been gained 
and garnered. 

^ ^ 

Towards the end of summer, or rather the beginning of autumn, in the 
last year, 1 was a prisoner in the King’s Bench. My incarceration took 
# its rise out of a bill which I had signed for a friend ; the amount was 
considerable — he had not paid it — 1 could not — he gained time — I a 
prison ! Upon me imprisonment would have pressed sadly and severely, 
but for my occupation ; in the field before me the duties of the clergy- 
man overcame the selfishness of the man. Labor omnia vincit — ‘and 
what I had to perforin conquered wliat 1 had to bear ! Sometimes I 
had to cheer the honest — sometimes to endeavour to reform the un- 
w'orthy — often to administer consolation to affliction — ofleiier to reprove 
the levity of youth — more than once too 1 waited and watched by the 
bed of sickness, and registered in my own heart the last prayer of men 
whose spirits, as I hoped, were fleeing above sorrow and 

Beyond the reach of sin.” 

Well might I exclaim^ with Byron, 

“ Oh, God ! it is a fearful thing 
To see the human soul take wing 
In any sliapc — in any mood.” 

And add to this, 

“I’ve seen it rushing forth in blood — 

I’ve seen it on the breaking ocean 
Strive with a swoln convulsive motion.” 

And <iJien 

“ IVe seen the sick and ghastly bed 
Of sin — delirious with its dread.” 

This, reader, is the worst of all ; and this was what 1 saw, and sor- 
rowed over, in a debtors’ gaol. 

* ^ * * 

I have said that I had a passion for the study of external nature. It 
was a bright night, and towards the end of August, that I left my dreary 
and desolate chamber to imbibe the Jtir of Heaven upon tlie racqu‘et- 
ground within the walls of the King’s Bench. T knew that the leaves 
had fallen from the trees,' although I could not roam upon the paths 
where they were scattered. Neither woods nor waters, cities nor fields, 
were before me or around me, or on cither side, but above — yes, above 
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me there was a glcHrious tnd cloudless Heaven j radiant with moonlight 
and studded witn stars, and upon that I could gaze, and wonder, and 
rejoice — gaze on the great glory of Providence— wonder at the marvel- 
loiisness of its mystery — and rejoice in those shining emblems of its 
mercy and its love ! I began to speculate — not less upon the promises 
aud marvels which 1 fancied I saw recorded in the sky, than upon those 
bright figures and parables in revelation — eac*h in itself as much a bea- 
con to the human spirit as particular stars are signals to the mariner 
upon the deep ! And I am not the only one who^as drawn a morat from 
thejstars within a prison ^alls — De Berenger watched them in France, 
through his grated bars. 

Ay, and now, reflected I, in the words of the French lyrist, 

“ And now, what other star is that, 

That shoots, and shoots, and disappears ? ” 

Perhaps it is emblematic of some poor fellow who, even to-day, may 
have been taken from a bright sintion in society to be thrust into this 
gloomy gaol ; or perliaps it is indeed a type of death, and “ un mortel 
expire ! ” 

It was a quiet autumn night — I had ventured out because I found a 
greater stillness prevailed than was usual within the walls of the prison — 
the hour was late, and I must have been perambulating a ‘ weary while’ 
from one end to the other of the racquet-ground and hack, when a shoot- 
ing star called to my" mind the fanciful supposition of Berenger’s “ un 
mortel expire.^"* “ If so be that a mortal dies,” said I, musingly, 
“ peace follow him to the grave.” 

Several times I continued to pace backwards and forwards, dreaming 
awake,.as it were, of death — its fit preparation and its appalling pre- 
sence. Men often familiarize with the lips a sentence that has struck 
suddenly upon the mind, and I, as I strode over the priscm-groimd, 
in thought kept repeating to myself the words which the shooting star 
had awakened in my memory— “ Un mortel expire — U7i mortel expire.^* 
My husband is dying,” cried a woman who Bad approached me un- 
noticed and laid her hand upon my arm^ “ for God’s sake come — come 
and administer to him the last consolations of religion!” 

“ Un mortel expire — there is a man dying,” said 1, almost mechani- 
cally, surprised in the very tenor of my thought ; “ Heaven save his 
soul.” 

“ Holy Virgin ! ” exclaimed the woman, “ the clergyman is mad, and 
my poor husband ’ll die widout a sacrament ! ” and she hounded aw'ay 
from me with the speed of despair. 

Her words brought me to my senses, and I soon arrested her progress. 

“ Stop, stop,” said I, “is your husband really dying ? ” 

1 fear so.” 

“ Is he a Catholic ?.” 

“ No, no, T am a Catholic, but my poor William is a Protestant. Och, 
for God’s sake, come and save his soul ! come,” said she, “ come !” 

I followed her up two flights of stone steps in one of the front stair- 
cases of the King’s Bench. The door of her room, as she opened it, 
creaked gently upon its hinges, and was answered by a quiet groan. 

“ Hush,” whispered she, as if in addressing the patient she were 
drowning the noise of the door ; “ Hush, dear William, are ye in pain ?” 
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“ No, Pm inino pain now, but I bav’n*t lonf to live; don^ ory now, 
Ellen, you’ve been always a kind creature to me, and be sure Pll love 
ye to the last.” 

Papa’s not well,” lisped a child who lay dreaming on the floor in 
one corner of the apartment. I tapped gently at the door. 

“ Come in, Sir ; Och, gome in for the love of Gbd ! ” sobbed the 
’ • distracted wife. 

I entered ; the husband, exhausted with the few words he had spoken, 
dozed^alf insensibly, a^d i sat myself down by his bed. 

“ He had better not be disturbed,” whisper#! I. 

No, Sir, not now,” said the wife ; “ but the docther’ll be here di- 
rectly, and afther he’s done wid him, ye’d better talk to him, Sir. 
Nothing can save him now.” 

1 continued sitting by the bed ; and in the interval which elapsed 
before the doctor’s arrival, I took note of the interior of the room. 
Like all the apartments of the prison, it was small in its dimen- 
sions, about twelve feet square ; the walla were green, here and 
there darkened with a spot of damp; there was no carpet on the 
floor, and either the fire was extinguished, or the embers were the 
wreck of some former day’s warmth. A rushlight, twisted round with 
paper, and stuck in a bottle — there was no candlestick — threw a faint 
sad flicker over the chamber, like a meteor through mist, shedding min- 
gled light and gloom. The? bed on which the patient lay was of French 
make, but its curtains had long been pledged for food ; the counterpane 
was gone too, and the upper sheet, so that the dingy and worn blankets 
were the invalid’s onlv coverings. In one comer of the room, upon a 
mattress on the floor, lay two children — a boy and girl ; the girl, about 
eight years of age, slept soundly — the boy, younger by three years, had 
just wakened, and seeing a stranger in the room, lay Avith his bright blue 
eyes fixed upon my figure* in a wide inquisitive stare. The eldest 
daughter of the dying man, a pretty slim girl some three years older 
than either of the other.children, nursed an infant by the window, while 
the mother stood near tlic foot of the invalid’s bed, and watched his pale 
lips as he lay breathing aAvay the la^t moments of his life. 

For about ten minutes after I had sat down by the bed-side there 
was a silent stillness in thc^room. The man continued dozing, and the 
poor wife, who seemed to fancy that in that short sleep her husband’s 
sufl'ering was lulled, controlled her sobs and tears in her intense anxiety 
that he should rest peacefully. 

A gentle opening of the door, and a repetition of the same slight 
creak wliich I before noticed, announced the arrival of the doctor, but 
the, patient did not move. The medical attendant stood as he had en- 
tered, and the wife did not change her earnest listening posture ; she 
stood like a frail vessel between the Scylla and Charybdis of human 
destiny — her own heart vibrating betwixt hope and fear. The patient 
too dozed in a sort of doubt, whether he should wake to woo the fair 
spirit of existence, or sleep on till he became united w'ith the darker 
angel of death. So pondered the Lord Thomas of the olden ballad 
between his two brides ! 

For about two minutes, this sort of awful quiet prevailed in the room ; 
it was interrupted, and the prisoner awakened, by the faint cry of the , 
child whom his eldest daughter was nursing, 'fhe patient,' who hfMl 
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evidently been dreaming, seeing me as he awoke, suddinly started and 
inquired, ** Are you the man ? ’* 

What man, William, dear? who do you mcani’^’ said the wife, 
bending over him ; “ this is our good clergyman, and as you were ill, 

I thought you might like to talk to him.” 

“ Thank you, Ellen,” said the prisoner faintly, “ I thought it was^ , 
your ” 

“ What, William ? ” asked the wife gaspingly, as if fearful ttf what 
was coming. f 

Oh, 1 must have bfen dreaming, dear,” was the evasive answer. 

“ Ellen, did yoii not say this gentleman was a clergyman ? ” 

“ Yes, and hai)py if he can afford you consolation in your sad ill- 
ness,” rejoined I. 

“ Thank you, Sir, thank you, I know I must die soon, and I do stand 
in need of consolation- Oh, that horrid drt'^m ! ” 

■ The prisoner paused. 

“ Ellen, dear,” resumed he, “ I should like to take the sacrament ? 
will you receive it with me ? ” 

“ I am a Catholic, William,” said the wife wdlh a faint smile. 

“ Ah ! I forgot ; then. Sir, 1 will take it alone,” said he, turning to 
me ; “ but, Ellen, bring our children to my bed-side, and do yon sit by 
me ; I would have you all see that I trusted^ in Christ to the last.” 

The woman turtfcd away her head — the tears rolled rapidly over her 
cheeks — and she for a moment hid her face in her handkerchief Then 
she bent over the mattress on which her children lay, and the little boy 
smiled, and asked What is it mother ? ” 

The poor woman now uttered a sob, and the girl woke. She then 
motioned her to approach with the infant. 

The girl advanced. The doctor sat himself in her vacant chair. The 
prisoner watched me as I opened a small* pocket Prayer-book; moved 
towards the cupboard for the fragment of bread upon its shelf — poured 
into a gla-^s some wine which had been sent to liim medicinally, and 
consecrated both in the customary sokran manner. 

During this time the mother had taken the infant from her daughter’s 
hands, and laid it by the side of its father. Jtfhe had placed the young boy 
kneeling at the foot of the bed (on it) ; and the child, as all children are 
taught, closed together the palms of his little hands, and held them up 
towards Heaven. The wife herself knelt down by the bed, with one 
daughter on either side of her, — and the doctor raised his hat from his 
head, and held it over his face. With a tone, as solemn as I cotdd com- 
mand, I commenced the sacred duty which I had to perform, with a 
short, hut earnest exhortation to the dying man. I then chose from the 
service a few of those passages which I thought would apply most con- 
solingly. “ Godliness is great riches, if a man be content with that he 
hath : for we brought nothing into the world, neither may we carry any- 
thing out.” — 1 Tim. vi. 

There were one or two sentences which I avoided, fearful of raising in 
his mind an angry feeling towards those who had imprisoned him. 
Such as, — “ Whoso hath this world’s goods, and seeth his brother in 
need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, howdwelleth the love of 
God in him ?” — 1 St. John, iii. 

^ During t|je time I went through the service, there was not the slightest 
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interruption, — lifom the unsleeping smiling infant by the sufferei^s side, 
to tlic agonized mother by his bed, all were mute listcnei's ; and when 
the Sacrament was administered, the prisoner took the bread, and drank 
of the wine, with the fervent earnestness of a Christian, who put all trust 
in God, and who hoped to be redeemed by his Son ! 

When it was all over, lu! seemed much comforted, but his serenity was 
* suddenly disturbed, and by an incident the most affecting I ever beheld. 
His little boy, who had remained kneeling with his hands clasped in most 
lamb-likc innocence at tlie foot of his bed, as If glad to be released from 
Ills cramped position, Jet fall his arms upon thf coueli, and crawling over 
to his father, kissed liim on the cheek, and asked, “ Father, are you 
going to die?” 

The poor man pressed the boy to his bosom, and sobbed out “ Yes 

The efiect was electric, — the young half-conscious child hursf into 
tears, — the mother Iniricd her face in the bed-clothes, — the younger girl 
ran to her mattress on the floor, and flung herself u[)ou it in hysteric 
grief. I fou7i(l my own fortitude failing, and the doctor, unable to con- 
trol his emotions, ran out of the room. 

T followed hastil) , and called him back. “ What can you do for him ?'* 
said 1. 

“ Nothing ! lie is dying gradually, and is beyond the reach of medi- 
cine. I would help him if I could, hut he is ijQur paticut now, not 
mine, and such scenes I cannot stand.” * 

The words had scarcely jiasscd his lips, when a claj) of thunder, the 
loudest I ever heard in tJus couiitry, hurst over the prison, — and went 
roaiiiig round the* walls Avith th^' strange strong echoes which they re- 
turn to all loud sounds A shriek followed, and wc both ran back into 
the room. Wild fulfilment of a fearful destiny ! Strange closing of a 
sad career! The prisoner was in loud, strong, screaming hysterics. 
Thi wife snatched the children from the bed, and laid them upon the 
ground— and they all huddled together upon their mattress — in silent, 
but deep terror. • 

“ Oh, dear ! Oh, mercy ! It’s M me,” cried the woman despairingly, as 
she hurried to the water -jug, for the usual remedy for hysterics. 

The doctor held her back, — “ Water will not do now,” said he, “you 
must let nature take its course.” 

“ Oh, God I oh, God ! I fear I have killed my husband. Oh, my 
poor William !” She turned back to the couch. 

Meanwhile some dozen prisoners, men and women, alarmed by the 
shrieksf had gathered in the room, and now stood round the bed. The 
thunder without continued rolling over the building — growing more ap- 
palling as its echoes grew fainter, and its sounds diminished, until they 
likened the groaning away of the human spirit. More than one start 
and sluidder and scream <lid it awaken in the chamber; but none 
screamed like the dying man. He still remained in convulsive liystcrics ; 
his shrieks shrill and loud at first, seemed to exhaust themselves- growing 
fainter and fainter, until they died away in a sort of gurgle, which 
brought the white foam to the sutlerer^s lips. Then it frothed for a 
moment, and its bubbles burst and disappeared ; and at tlie same time 
the pulse stopped in his heart ; and the sense left his spirit ; and light 
was extinguished in the prisoner’s brain. His wife stood there a lone|^ 
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widow, while hie children were left orphans to the protection of the 
Lord. 

♦ * # * « 

When the room was cleared of its idle guests, and the poor woman who 
had long been prepared for her husband’s death, although not for its 
coming in so awful a form, had in some n^casure regained her com- 
posure, I inquired of her why she had charged herself with being the 
cause of the prisoner’s last strong lit. 

“ Oh, sir,” she replied, “ it was very uiifortiyiate, and quite furtherst 
from my heart to think lio would have been so strangely affected ; but 
you know, sir, he said he had had a dream, and it seemed to hang upon 
his mind, so when you left the room with the docther, I just asked him 
what it was, and he told me. * Ellep, dear,’ said he, ‘ I dreamt that old 
Wentworth Stokes was not dead, hut that he had come home from over 
the seas and* — ‘ My own dream, William ! My very own dream last 
night;* said I hastily; ‘ and then the loud cNp of thunder came; and 
my poor husband, who was, like all sailors, superstitious, took it, I think, 
as some fearful confirmation of his vision — for he started, and shrieked, 
and fell into those w ild dreadful hysterics, which took him out of the 
world.** 

The poor woman’s tears flowed afresh ; and I left her for a time, telling 
her that I w^ould return in an hour or two — and first bidding her pray to 
God, according to the dictates of her own heart and conscience, to calm 
for her the troubled waters of affliction, and enable her to support her 
trials ! 

I then sent the nurse from the Prison Infirmary, to pay the requisite 
attentions to the dead, directing her to leave the room as soon as she 
should have performed her sad duty. I deemed it well that the sacred 
sorrows of the widow and the orphans’ first tears of mourning should be 
suffered to flow undisturbed. Still was my curiosity unsatisfied as to the 
cause of the prisoner’s hysteric shock, and it had been little enlightened 
by the dream that “ Old Wentworth Stokes hgjl come home from over 
the seas.’ The mystery enveloped in this sentence was afterwards 
cleared up; and I shall unfold it to the reader in the following narrative. 

The father of Ellen Maurice (the widow’s maiden name) had been 
many years back a clothcs-salesman in a respectable way of business in 
Dublin ; and much of his trade consisted in the outfit of sailors leaving 
or coming into port. He was a widower, and Ellen being his only 
child he did not suffer her to he much away from him. In young girlhood 
she used to play about the shop ; and when she began to ripen into the 
woman, it was part of her occupation to wait behind the counter, Old 
Maurice was doubtless fond of her, so far as his notions of affection went ; 
but he was by natxire a fierce, harsh man, and his daughter lived more in 
fear of him than love. 

But young warm spirits do not long endure loneliness of heart; there 
is a well of sympathy in the human soul, that in youth ^oes not remain 
long unstirred ; feelings fresh and early, spring up in the fervour and 
loveliness of affection ; — feelings — 

“ that bind 

The plain community of guileless hearts 
In love and union.!’ 
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Ellen Maurice could not love her father as she longed to love, but she 
soon felt that site must love somebody. She could not endure to live, 
and think, and feel, in the selfishness of the heart’s solitude. More* 
over she was not without opportunities of choice, if in truth she had not 
been rather fastidious. 

Many a joyful and jolly tar would buy a jacket or a neckcloth at her 
father’s shop, for the sake ,of being served and smiled upon by Ellen ; — 

• but then a common sailor was below her in station ; and as yet none of 
them had made what is called “ an impression.” But by-and-by her 
heart*had to undergo a^ regular course of siege from the attacks made 
upon it, not by a common sailor, but by Willi^ Moystyn, the handsome 
and good-tempered mate of one of the government transports in the bay. 
He was of good courage too, and he reduced the fortress so, that poor 
Ellen yielded at, or rather without discretion. And so William Moystyn 
and Ellen Maurice were now fairly betrothed to each other by their own 
promises, and in their own hearts; but the poor gill feared her father too 
much to ask his consent ; and their innocent wooing was carried on in 
secret. At last troops were ordered for embarkation on board the trans- 
port, and the vessel herself was put under sailing orders for the West 
Indies. William sailed in her, having first bought his outfit of Ellen, 
and promised to return a captain, and ask her father’s consent to their 
marriage. And in this I suppose there would have been no difficulty ; 
old Maurice would have allowed his daughter to marry a captain ; but he 
would have been enraged at the thought of her being in lo^ e with a 
mate. Ellen coidd not see the wisdom of this. And so Ellen continued 
in her love — though somewhat in sorrow — on account of the absence of 
its object; a sort of memory of fondness once indulged ; flowers of af- 
fection which it was the duty of constancy to keep in bloom. 

“ Dai bei rami scendea, 

Dolce ne la memona.” 

Soon after Moystyn’ s dqiarture, an accession of fortune accrued to 
Ellen and her parent. A relative in England had died and left between 
father and daughter a oieat independent income ; whereupon the pride 
of old Maurice became mightily; raised, and he sold off his old clothes, 
packed up his traps, and, with characteristic patriotism, lett his country 
the moment he found hir^self in a condition to live comfortably in it. 
Away he started in the first steamer, without bothering himself to bid 
good-bye to his friends ; and having passed the ordeal of a rough sea 
and a loiigish journey through Holyhead, kc. (every Irishman knows 
the route,) he found himself, one fine evening, just in time to dine with 
his daughter at the Swan-with-two-Necks in Lad-lane. 

Once in London, old Maurice set himself down in peace, as he said, 
to enjoy his prosperity ; and, having nothing else to do, he thought of 
busying himself in finding a husband for Ellen, whom he now con- 
sidered an heiress. The first requisite for his daughter’s spouse, in his 
idea, would be money, — the next, a sociable power of companionship ; 
in short, a perfion who had wherewith to pay for his grog, — the will to 
drink, — and the wit to relish it in evening conversations with old 
Maurice. 

Maurice had brought with him an introduction to a person who was 
to him described as a “ respectable merchant,” residing in the borough 
of Southwark, and by name Mr. Wentworth Stokes. This Mr. Went- 
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worth Stokes was a gentleman who might have said lo his forty-ninth 
year wliat Kennedy the poet said to the year 1 833 — f 
** Thou art gone, old year, to thy fathers, 

In the stormy time of snow.” 

It was near Christmas, and Mr. Stokes was fifty ! So much for his 
age : in other respects he was such a man as Maurice wanted for his 
daughter. He said he had money; he proved he had a jdeasant, 
plausihlc tongue ; and all that Christmas he drank gin-aud-water with 
old Maurice during the long evenings. Poor Ellon ! as her heart was 
not much engaged in these proceedings, I have not forced her to ^nake 
a frequent personal appearance ; but when Nofv' Year’s-day came*, she 
Avas united in the bands or matrimony to Mr. Wentworth Stokes, in St. 
George’s church in the Borough first, and afterwards by a priest of her 
own religion. 

Almost immediately after her mdtriage her father died ; and Mr. 
Wentworth Stokes, having at his disjiosal the property both of parent 
and child, and being, as before described, “ a lespectahlc merchant,” 
immediately applied it to the purpose of freigJiting a shi]) to the West 
Indies, of which he determined to be supercargo himself. Either there 
must ha\c been something wrong in Mi. Stokes’ character, or else a mer- 
chant of fifty fids less compunction in leaving a new 1} -married bride than 
would a young high-born gentleman. Certain it is, that, as soon as he had 
engaged an active and intelligent captain to take charge of his vessel, 
he conveyed Mrs. Stokes to Ilcrnc Hay, and h;wing ]>rocured her a first 
floor in a row of houses facing the sea, hade her farewell, and proceeded 
to Gravesend, tlicre to embark on boaid his own ship for a tropic clime. 

Strangely indeed niiia the current of human destiny. Poor Ellen 
was now alone in the world ; left as no other young and attractive 
rhild of nature was ever, perhaps, forsaken in her inexperience lieforc. 
She felt no grief for her husband’s absence; her heaitwas too often 
artlessly — and, as she believed, almost innocently — Avandering after her 
early love : hut she found herself desolate, — a flower with no shelter 
from the storm, — a reed that might be shaken in the wind. 

For the frst few days after her husband’s deptftture, she Avhiled away 
her time in Avatching, from the AvindoAA of her apartment, the vessels 
that were continually passing the bay. It was an occupation that more 
than any other filled her mind Avith thoughts %n which she ought not to 
have indulged, but it seemed thrown in her way, and she could not 
resist. Often it awakened tears for tlic love and inemor} of a being 
for AAhom they should no Itmger have dared to floAV. One morning, 
after a fitful night, in which poor Ellen’s dreams had been hardly less 
stormy than the bellowing Avaves that ever and anon wakened her as 
ifiey dashed under the Avindows, the lonely and unhappy girl a])proachcd 
her casement and gazed upon the ocean before her raging like iin angry 
lion, with a sudden and mysterious foreboding tluit those (Lirbiilcnt 
billow s had been working out a passage in her destiny, and were by some 
wild agency commingled Avith her future fate. As she cast her eye over 
the waters, all uustilled as they tossed, and ever bristling Avith their 
Avhite foam, she saw numerous vestiges of wreck, and knew that more 
than one noble fabric of human industry had been shattered, and that 
many lives must liave been lost. One vessel had been AAithin sight 
totally wrecked, and boats of such as dared venture were now putting 
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off with a view of rendering assistance while there was yet' a chance. 
But, with the e*Yeption of one person who had been brought on shore, 
all the crew of tnat vessel had perished. Ellen’s curiosity now prompted 
her to inquire the name of the ship that had been so totally destroyed. 
The answ er was, it was the “ Ellen all the crew were drowned along 
with the otoner ; the captain was the only perspii saved, — he was at 

the But Ellen did not hear the rest: her wild delirious sensa- 

, lions overpowered her, and* she bad fainted away. Her presentiment 
’was surely fulfill, ed — “ Shn was a widow 

As^)on as they had recovered her, she sent for the captain of her 
husband’s ship, wdio w'as<#at the neighbouring inn, and who, on learning 
that she was iho owner’s wife, immediately atirffided her summons. A 
few minuies and his knock was heard at the door : a strange foreboding 
tremor pervaded her frame as he asceiuleil the stairs. The door 
opened, •- Ellon raised her C)'os and ♦started to see before lier the figure 
of William Moystyn ! 

* * * * * * 

William Moystyn and Ellen had been married some years, meeting 
with occasional icverses, but industriously working their way through 
the w^orltl. William was religiously inclined, and a man of much faith 
in the mercy of his Redeemer : what he suffered, he endured patiently; 
when he was blessed, he returned liis blessing unto God. IJe lived 
Ijappily, though sometimes hardly, with his wife ; and he rejoiced in the 
affections of a parent for his cliildrcii. Tie was of that very numerous 
English class of j)oor but honest.” Ellen’s property was all gone, — 
gone with her former worthless husband (for it turned out that he w^as 
w orthless) and hisshi]), — and Moystyn had nothing but what he earned. 
One day at the end of a hard quarter he was arrested, — he could not 
tell for whai ; — he did not even know by whom. On the baOk of the 
writ upon which he was taken was the name of Miller, but he knew 
nobody of that name. The attorney who hud issued the WTit was not 
to he found, and, as far as iliat action went, Moystyn to the day of bis 
death never discovered who was the plaintifi’. It took him, however, in 
the first instance, to lf?)rsernonger-hme gaol, and as soon as he could 
get money enougli he moved upt)ii,it to tli^‘ King’s Bench prison through 
the form of a habeas. When tliere, one or two fresh suits were com- 
menced against him ])y real creditors ; detainers w'erc sent dowoi, and 
he became sadly embairassed. Long time he tried to battle against 
misfortune ; but, after his furniture was sold, and his wife and family 
turned into the streets, he almost despaired in his penniless condition, 
and gave himself up for lost. Ellen — fate-persecuted as she was — 
Joined him with her children in his gaol, and there they subsisted upon 
a sum of five shillings per week, allowed Moystyn from some seaman’s 
society, three and sixpence of county-money, and whatever little pittance 
his wife and his eldest daughter could earn by their needle. The family, 
however, suffered a great deal from illness : the prison at one time became 
full, and tliey had to ])ay five shillings per wT.ek to a chum ; and at last 
their indigence and destitution became excessive and miserable. Moystyn 
could never raise money enough to go through the Insolvent Court, and 
his imprisonment dragged on year after year, wasting his constitution and 
consuming his frame, so that Ellen, who nursed him with affection to 
the last, might truly lae said to have joined him in a prison like an 
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angel of kind comfort to tend him on his journey to the grave. How 
he died it was my fate sorrowfully to witness ; but iht denouement to 
Ellen’s history did not transpire till the next day. 

The day after my last visit to him, Moystyu was carried out in a coffin, 
l^oor fellow ! death had released him from his creditors. An inquest 
was held upon his body, as is customary when men die in prison. The 
jury in such cases invariably consists of prisoners, some of them taken 
from inside the walls, others chosen from the rules. On the melancholy • 
occasion in question I was called in to give evidence, and to witness, as 
it turned out, one of the strangest and most terror-striking events that 
ever occurred, perhaps, \within the charmed pale of coincidence. In 
the course of the inquiry, I detailed to the jury the leading features of 
the story I have just narrated, and it commanded the most earnest at- 
tention from all present. When I had concluded it, with the sad por- 
trayal of the scene in the deceased’s room where I administered the 
sacrament to him the evening before, there was a momentary silence, — a 
stillness the effect of mingled sympathy, exi itcmenl, and surprise. It 
was broken by the fall of one of the jury from his chair in a fit of 
paralysis. He was an old man, and had attended from the rules. 

“ He had better be taken home,” said the coroner. “ Who knows 
where he lives 

“ I know who he is,” said one of the turnkeys; “but 1 must look 
in the books to see where he lives.” He turned into the lobby and 
brought the book back. 

“ John Miller, alias Wentworth Stokes, Melina-idace.” 

“ Wentworth Stokes!” cried the whole room in astonishment, 
“ Wentworth Stokes!” shrieked Ellen, (who had been dismissed after 
her evidence, but was then standing in the lobby,) “ wheie, where ? — 
let me see.” And, as they pointed to the door, she nishetl m, and 
identified the body of her first husband ! 

“ Poor William ! then,” exclaimed she^ “ our dreams arc both ful- 
filled. He had, indeed, come lioine from over the seas !” But how he 
had come — or wdience — or in what manner Iv' had escaped from the 
wreck of his vessel, still remains untold, for AVentworth Stokes never 
spoke again. 

It appeared that he had been for some years a prisoner in tlic rules 
under his right name of John Miller, living upon a small income which 
he had preferred remaining in prison to giving up ; and this (when the 
facts were stated) his creditors, instead of dividing amongst themselves, 
generously consented to assign to the hapless Ellen and orphan family. 
It will keep them from a recurrence of the poverty they have so long 
patiently endured. 
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RECORDS OP A STAGE VETERAN. — NO. VI. 

A Coalition. — When Cooke and Kemble met to arrange what characters 
they should perform together. George Frederic was determined to be as 
courtierlike as his more polished rival. lago and Othello, lachimo and 
Posthumus, were easily agreed upon, being equal parts ; the conversation 
*then proceeded : — 

Kemble. — I will with pleasure play Richmond to your Richard, Mr. 
Cooke ; will you in return^play Pizarro to my Rolla? 

Cooke. — With great pleasure, I assure you. Mi? Kemble. 

Kemble. — If I do Bassanio to your Shylock, you will do Macduff to my 
Macbeth ? 

Cooke. — Most undoubtedly, my dear Sir. 

Kemble. — I will act Wellborn to your Overreach, if you will perform 
Horatio to my Hamlet ? 

Cooke. — What! Horatio! I’ll .see Covent Garden in h — \s flames first ! 
George Frederic Cooke play Horatio to your Hamlet— -yours I 

John perceived that the 

Storm was up, and all was on the hazard/’ 
and wisely waived the point. 

Cooke having failed in London when two-and-twenty, relumed to the 
provinces, and was not again summoned to the great dramatic arena until 
after a probation of twenty-three years. This might have soured a greater 
philosopher than poor George Frederic*. 

Vandenhoff. — This gentleman's theatrical history has been a singular 
one; I believe he, like John Kemble, was originally intended for the 
Catholic church. I remember seeing him (Vandenhoff), for the first time, 
in the company of Lee, the Taunton manager, at that town in 1808. He 
was then, I suppose, just of age ; acted Achmet and Norval, and, I think, 
lago and Othello. He then impressed me with tlie notion of his posses- 
sing a mature judgment, but lacking energy- He afterwards went to Bath, 
where he was not very successful, and from thence to Liverpool, where, in 
a short time, he became ilie idol of all classes ; came to London in 1820, 
and was but coldly received ; returned 1o Lancashire, and regained his 
provincial celebrity, and ultimately came again to town as a leading trage- 
dian. It is fatal to an actgr’s greatness that he should have been a 
favourite for any number of years in any one province. All our metropo- 
litan actors who attained great fame were rather birds of passage in their 
early dayS|: take for in.stance.s. Garrick, Kemble, Cooke, Kean, Henderson, 
Mathews, ^lunden, Dowton, &c. The idols of particular piovincial towns 
liave attained a respectable station in London, seldom more ; for instance. 
Miss Jarjftian, Miss Huddart, Mr. Balls, Mr. Egerlon, &c. There are some 
exceptions to this rule, but they are rare. 

The Dublin Audience.— visitors of the galleries in the Dublin, and 
indeed all the Irish theatres, differ in conduct from the natives of any 
other country. They single out individuals whom they know in pit or boxes, 
and keep up a fire of interrogatories by no means pleasant and not always 

decorous. On one occasion a Mr. C , a wine-merchant, about whom 

some delicate affair was then murmured, was in the pit: a lad in the 

gallery began to inquire of Mr. C , “ How 's Mrs. So-and-so, Mr. 

C Why woiddn't you bring her along wid you, Mr. C &c.&c. 

Mr. C boire this for some time with great good humour, but at last 

rose, and said, ** As the gentleman wishes to have a chat with me, will 

Sept. -*-VOh. XLV. NO. CLXXVII. D 
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some of ye just throw him over to the pit, and then we shall be able to 
converse at our ease ?” i 

On another occasion when there was a cry of “ Sit down in front,’’ a 
j^entleman at the back of the gallery immediately replied, “ Wid all my 
heart, only let me jret there, I’ll sit down fast enough.’’ 

^ hen Tom Cooke was leader of the band, they used to call to him 
whenever any body in the course of the scene had to make love to Mrs. 
Cooke^ (who played the chambermaids); and a song of “ When I'm a 
widow” was commonly honoured with a double encore, that the gods 
might reiterate again and again. “ D’ye hear to that, Tom Cooke ?” 

I am speaking ol Dublin Theatre twenty years since, when they if 
they took to an actor, thc^ most liberal auditors^ in the world; but woe 
betide the unhappy wight to whom they did 7 iot take. 

Holman and Peter Andrews. — Holman liaving been annoyed by 

some anonymous criticism, wrote on a pane of glass at the Booth Hall Inn, 
Gloucester — 

My life is like the glass I mark, at best, 

Shining hut brittle — easily 

The missile of a wanton, unseen foe 

Can smash a glass or actor at a blow. — J. G. II. 

Miles Andrews, who was travelling with him, wrote under it before they 
left— ^ 

Your life like to this glass ! Not so, my lad : 

This has reflection, which you never had. — M. P. A, 

Puildinff Theatres.--‘\\\ 1.585 the Rose (onj^ankside, near the foot of 
London Bridge) was built at the expense of lO.'i/. 2s. Id. In 1812 Drury 
Lane Theatre was built at an expense of 100,000/., and the interior has 
since been altered at an additional cost of 15,000/. 

Snetfs Landlady. — Siiett had at one time a landlady who exhibited an 
inordinate love for the vulgar fluid yclept gin, a beverage which Suett 
himself by no means held in abhorrence. She would order her servant to 
get the supplies alter the following fashion : - Betty, go and get a quar- 
tern loaf and half a quartern of gin.” Oif starteel Betty: she was speedily 
recalled. “ Betty, make it half a quartern loaf and a quartern of gin 
but Betty ’lad never got lairly across the threshoy on the mission ere the 
voice w as again heard — “ Betty, on second thoughts, you may as well make 
it all gm.” • 

Kemble cmd Liston. — When Liston was in tl'y;^ Newcastle company, he had 
a strong bias in favour of tragedy, and having been in the scholastic profes- 
sion, it suited his notions of the dignity of the drama. In some case of emer- 
gency he was sent on for David in the “ Rivals.” C. Kemble, who was in 
Newcastle for practice and improvement, saw him play this one part, and 
advis(?d Liston to stick to the country boys, and recommended him to the 
London managers, but the advice was not listened to until five yei^rs after- 
wards. Liston, during his tragedizing, applied to Stephen Kemble, the 
manager, for an increase of salary. “ Pooh I pooh !” said Stephen, “ such 
actors as you arc to be found in every hedge.’’ The insult struck deep, 
blit Liston’s mode of re^^enging it was peculiar. Some days afterwards, as 
the manager was driving from Newcastle to Sunderland, to his horror, he 
saw his perpetrator of kings and courtiers stuck up to his middle in a 
quickset hedge. “Good heavens, Mr. Liston !” he exclaimed: “what is 
the matter? what are you doing there?’’ “Looking for some of the 
actors you told me of the other day,” replied the comedian. 

When Liston came to the Haymarket, he lived in a neighbourhood 
where the mixture administered to him by the name of milk was of a very 
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dubious quality. He complained to his landlady, but this brought no 
redress, the proportions still remaining three parts milk to seventeen of 
water : at last, he came to the door himself, and, holding forth two jugs, 
said, “ Give it me separate, 1*11 mix for myself:” the hint was taken. 

Those who are unacquainted with the routine of provincial theatres will 
naturally look upon a man who plays Macbeth, Harlequin, Crack, and 
^ Captain Macheath, as a prodigy of versatility ; but the initiated know that 
•where there is a strong dramatic bias in any individual, he generally is 
“ at ail in the ring ” during his noviciate. Elliston played every line of 
the drama in Swansea. Mrs. Sloman (now of Drury) was a few years ago 
known only as a singing chambermaid in the Canterbury theatre; and, 
four years since, I saw a performer in Glasgow, named *****, who played 
Richard, Rover, Paul Pry, Harlequin, Clown, danced clog-hornpipes, re- 
presented the “Grecian Statues’^ a la Ducrow, sang serious and comic 
songs, was stage-manager, enacted every line of the drama, and officiated 
^s principal dancing and ballet master for a weekly salary of 40^. 
Within twenty-tive years T. P. Cooke danced in the figure at the Royalty 
theatre at a weekly stijiend of 15.v. Pearman was at Sadler’s Wells, 
delivering messages, &c. &c. at a similar salary. 

Lein's, the ^reat li^ht Comedian, — Lewis is rapidly whirling away from 
the recollection of i\'\e present generation : he blended the gracefulness of 
Barry with the energy of Garrick, and superadded to these acquirements 
his own unceasing activity, and amazing rapidity both of utterance and 
motion. In his early days he had been a tragedian, and retained enough 
of his serious powers to deliver sentiment gracefully : but his great quali- 
fication was of Nature’s giving — his animal spirits. No greyhound ever 
bounded — no kitten ever gambolled — no jay ever chattered (sing neither 
the bird nor man in question can orcould) with more apparent recklessness 
of mirth tlian Lewis acted. All was sunshine with him ; he jumped over 
tlic stage properties as if his leapfrog-days had just commenced, — danced 
the hay with chairs, tables, and settees, and a shade never was upon his 
face, except that of the descending green curtain at the end of the comedy. 
A glare of light is the only thing to compare with his acting : it was too 
strong, too incessant, and 'now wumld a])pear much more so. But the tone 
of society forty years since,excused and encouraged eccentricities, and Lewis 

was “ fooled to the top of his bent.” 

• 

Murphy {the Dramatist) and Lewis . — Murphy in his early life acted 
Othello, Archer, Jafficr, and ather parts at Covent-garden, where he was 
engaged for a season or I wo ; but as his success was not great, he left the 
stage for the bar, and, in after life, became a commissioner of bankrupts. 
He made some remarks on TiCwis's acting that displeased the latter, who 
said, “ Tell Mr. Murphy if justice instead of law had been consulted, he 
would not have gone to the bar, but have been sent to it.” This, as it 
impugned Murphy’s character, called for explanation. “ Murdering a 
Moor ” was the crime imputed to him by Lewis. The mutual friend who 
gossiped between the parties, unacquainted with Murphy’s early life, was 
obtuse enough to look upon this as a serious accusation^ and repeated it 
to Murphy, who merely said, “ It is true in my youth I committed that 
crime, and have repented it ever since ; but it is cruelly ungrateful of him 
to name it after my endeavour to get him made a baronet ’* (alluding to 
his having persuaded the manager to let Lewis, then a young actor, play 
Sir Charles Rackett in his “ Three Weeks after Marriage]*). 

[The actors who commenced their career about Garrick’s retirement, 
amongst whom were (Juick, Lewis, Palmer, We witzer, Edwin, and Bannister, 
were all subsequently accused of having degenerated from the purity of the 
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school in which they were bred to mere mummers and farce actors. Mackliii 
published two or three accusatory letters against Quick on this score, 
and Murphy complained of T.ewis ; but, be it remembered, both of these 
dramatists were verging towards, if not in, their dotage when they vented 
their angry fulminations. Murphy died at the age of 7G, leaving Macklin, 
who was a quarter of a century older, his survivor.] 

Itehearsals.—'When Macklin “ got up” “ Macbeth" in Dublin, in 1780, it 
was rehearsed daily for six weeks previous to its production. A netv play • 
is now frequently read on Thursday, and acted (after a fashion) mi the 
following Monday. Nay, sometimes the author’'S labours and all are com- 
menced and completed within that space : yet persons wonder at the dete- 
rioration of the drama ! 

Gaff. — This term implies the ad libitum introductions which fiivourites 
embellish or destroy characters intrusted to them by making. Gagging, 
properly speaking, is additional matter of the actor* s own : in the present 
day it has degenerated into language substituted at the moment for that 
of the author, which the comedian has not talv* n the trouble to commit to 
memory. Shakspearc’s “ Let your clowns," &c. proves the antiquity of 
gag ; but the substitutory system originated with Theophilus Cibber, and 
his mantle has certainly fallen on the shoulders of Mr. John Reeve. F *** 
had written a drama, which was accepted and put into rehearsal. Reeve, 
who had absented himself from the reading, and the first and second re- 
hearsals, bustled in on the morning of the third, found his scene on, and, 
for the first time, looked at his part. 

“ Enter Rudclilaw, u. h. ijneanihff riffht hand.) 

** Iiuddilaw.—-A\\\ my dear Marion. I’ve becMi, &;c. &c. &c. &c. &c.” 

“ Marion. ^ Ah ! indeed. [This is the way the cue of 

the opposite character is written.] 

“ Ruddilaw.^V^eW, and after that, 8lc. &c. &:c. &c. &c " 

“ Marion. II a, ha, ha.” 

“ Ruddilaw. — Don’t laugh, &c. &c. &c. &c. &c. &c." 

John got thus far amid an ill-suppressed filter, and then stopped up to 
the dramatist with — “I beg ten thousand pardons,- - wasn't at the reading, 
and I don’t quite understand these et cetera^.'" “ Oli!” said with 

his peculiar drawl, “ as you never say what is wfilten for you, I did it to 
save trouble to both of us ; so where ypu see &c. &c., you can put in any 
thing you please.’’ 

Mathews and his Namesake. — A man, well known through the pro- 
vinces as Irish Mathews, travelled from about 1815 until within a year or 
two, with an entertainment entitled “ Mathews at Home." lie was of 
course continually mistaken for the real Simon Pure, but as Mathews was 
his genuine patronymic, lie replied to all remonstrances— Get out of that 
entirely ; why will I change it ? Wasn’t it rriy father's name ? let t’other 
chap (meaning tlie renowned (jharles) change A/.v.” To all requests to 
omit the words “ At Home,” lie replied with similar ingenuity. Irish 
Mathews was a man of great muscular power, and amid his “ other vocal 
performances,” lifted an anvil from the ground by iiislening it to the hair 
of his head by whipcoi 1. He had shoulders of ample dimensions, and was 
altogether a handsome fellow, as the ladies would say, which is equivalent 
to an “ ugly customer,’* in the less polished phraseology of the ring. On 
one occasion the Mathews arrived at Norwich, and, to his great dismny, 
saw the Irish jontleman’s biiis stuck all over the town. “ ])— n this im- 
postor,’* said Charles ; “ I'll kick him, sure as he’s born I will— I’ll kick 
him out of the place." The more Mathews thought of it, the more re- 
solved he became to perform the aforesaid operation upon tlie person of 
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his namesake. Y , who was with him, thinking to make the impos- 

tor’s shame more certain, advised him to go to the performance at night, 
and declaring himself, then and there kick out the intruder. “ The justice 
of it pleases me,” quoth and q^uoted Mathews : and togetlier they went, 
paid for admission, and entered the place ; the hero of a thousand at homes 
reiterating to his companion — “ 1*11 kick him — don’t try to prevent me — 
I will kick him.’’ At the moment they came into the exhibition- room, the 
• Irish jontleman had just concluded his feat of strength, and w'as putting 
away the anvil with as much appar«mt ease as Mathews could lift a chair. 
Thisj^o say nothing of the “ brawny shoulders four feet square ” of the 
exhibitor, was enough. • “ Come along, my , dear fellow,” exclaimed 
Mathews ; “ it isn’t worth while to make a disturbance ; he’s a low fellow, 
you see, beneatli my notice.” 

Dr. Johnson I never saw but once, if it be certain, as I have heard many 
of my contemporaries declare, that at or about 1780 he did not go on 
' crutches ; but if he did, then it was he I saw, many a time and oft. The 
once 1 have alluded to was some two or three years previously. I remember 
Jiis “ looming large’’ tlirough Temple Bar, looking like a model of a giant 
made in Indian rubber: if the reader knows a Jew bruiser, called Bitton, 
who has perambulated London for the last twenty years, and can recall 
his appearance, they have a short copy of the great lexicographer. In my 
youth I heard of the Doctor, as I heard of St. Paul's Cathedral, as a some- 
thing great that everybody saw once. Then a thousand anecdotes were rife 
about him. and I know that 1 was bred in the belief that his Dictionary 
was the most wonderful (iininspired) book in existence. At the age of 
fourteen I should no more have dared to speak to the Doctor, had the 
opportunity presented itself, than I should have dreamt of walking into 
the House of Lords, and commencing a confab, with the Chancellor. I 
remember he had list bound over his shoes to prevent him from slipping 
(it was a hard frost), and he coughed and spat a great deal. I thought it 
was something to see the author of Rasselas spit. 

Mathpivs and Curran. — The mimic was introduced to the orator as he 
has pleasantly narrated in his youthful days. When Mathews went from 
Dublin to the provinces, some one asked ( iirran whyhe had gone: ‘*Och ! 
the fellow's gone on a nTimicking excursion,” replied Curran, “ and wants 
•to catch the stray brogues of the barefooted pisantry.” 

Hecate, — When Tnclcdon was in the zenith of hi^ fame, he did almost as 
he pleased. Kemble sent toliim to ask liis aid in “ Hecate.’* This Charles 

was inclined to consider injra dig. “ The national singer, — d me, play 

this he-cat ! The fact is,— d me, you may tell Mr. Kemble, — d me, 

that if he ’ll play one of the thieves to my Machcath, — d me, / will 

play a He cat, or any cat he likes, to his Macbeth,— d me !” 
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THE FLYING ISLAND. 

A LEGEND OF NEW ENGLAND. 


‘ I tell thee, an island thou shalt have,* said the knight, ‘ round and regular, 
and as fine a bit of earth as ever the salt sea washed.’ ^ 

‘ 1 thank your worship for nothing/ replied Sancho. ^ The worst of it is, this 
same island can never be got at.’ ” — Don Quixote, * 


Though the New World cannot boast her moss-grown towers and 
nodding temples, her crumbling arches and “ chicfless castles, breath- 
ing stern farewells,” yet she is not without antiquities and antiquaries, 
— relics of bygone times — to stir up dreamy Jioiights of eld, and men 
who delight to muse over them. There is a certain spot on the sea- 
coast of New England which has always been specially dear to me, from 
its associations with the poetry of the past. To a mind truly alive to 
the influence of poetry, the past is ever poetical ; and in this spot 1 find 
materials for no ordinary excitement of that fceliiig — most musical, most 
melancholy.” The place in question is one of the few remaining records 
of the existence, decay, and extermination of* one of the many kingdoms 
of men — an aboriginal nation of Indians. It is true thcwsc men were 
but painted savages, and the land of their dominion a howling wilder- 
ness ; yet their history is not wanting in claims u])on our regard, and 
their premature fate cannot but excite our sympathy. With p bold and 
striking originality of character, and qualities of unsurpassed heroism, 
it has been their lot to siifl'er a total extinction in a career tenfold more 
rapid than that of the ordinary generations of mankind. Everything in 
the charaeler and institutions of this remarkable race bespeaks them a 
young pe'])le; and to what results their slow^ but certain, progress 
toward self-civilization might have reached in a course of centuries, liad, 
they remained in undisturbed possession of their native soil, wc can 
only conjecture ; but they have perished even before their prime. The 
nations who reared the temples of PcTstiim,‘aud founded the Cyclopean 
walls on the rocky hills of Etruria, have ]icrishcd, too, with all their 
history, literature, and language. Barbarism and civility seem thus 
destined, at times, to a common end by some strange caprice of fate. 
The philosopher and moralist may contemplate with diflcreiit feelings 
these two races of men in their career ; hut the similarity of tfieir ca- 
tastrophe serves to impress upon the mind this simple truth, — that the 
course of nature is one unbroken chain of creation and dcstriictiun. 

The locality to which I have alluded, is a pleasant and quiet green 
valley, at the mouth of one of the iiumcruus rivers that wind in a thou- 
sand mazes among the hills, and dash in cataracts over the rocky lodges 
of this rough and romantic land. On a lofty eminence, rising gently 
from the river’s margin, a fevir miles from the sea, you may take your 
stand on a bright summer day, and behold a scene which, if you be 
either a lover of natural beauty, or a New England antiquary, will not 
fail to delight yout eyes, or set you pondering in a reverie on the days 
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and deeds of the olden time. The heights on both sides of the valley- 
above, open here and there, and show you glimpses of a chain of blue 
mountains far off in the interior; below, the landscape lies stretched 
out at \ our feet, fresli and verdant — masses of thick forest, dark rocky 
dells, bright patches of smooth grassy pasture, and fields waving with 
tall green maize. Here apd there rises a rocky peak, covered with a 
. tliick mantle of dark pines, or smoothly-swelling hill lifts its sunny 
head^aniid clumps of wood, and tin scored, checpiercd, and dotted varie- 
gations of the farmer’s garden and orcliard. The river, in its meander- 
ings, bursts upon yon at* once, seeming to spring out of the earth at the 
foot of a rocky promontory, a mile or two distant ; and, winding indis- 
tinctly among the trees, sweeps round a long tongue of Hat meadow, 
and then glides, in a smooth and clear current, along the liase of the 
hill at your feet. Your eye follows the bright course uf the stream down 
the valley, till it rests upon the spire of a little town near its mouth. 
Here it makes an abrupt tuin ; and tlic view is terminated by the white 
sand-hills of the shore, and the blue rim of the distant ocean. 

This, I have said, is a very quiet place ; it is an out-of-the-way spot 
— a nook-and-corncr seclusion, which nobody ever visits who does not 
belong there. No traveller has tohl talcs about it ; no railroad or canal 
has made it mart or thoroughfare ; there is not even llic modern im- 
provement of a turnpike within the precincts of the town, w hose juris- 
diction extends over the greater part of tlie territory I Jiuve described. 
The inhabitants have a rustical and primitive simplicity of cliaractcr, 
well agreeing with the place of their residence, and breatliing a strong 
relisli of tlie days of three-cornered hats. They keep Saturday night 
in the strict old })ilgrim w'ay ; think a great deal of deacons ; sing 
psalms in the genuine New England read-a-line-aiuhsing-a-Une fashion; 
and make it a point to ])laiit their j)olatocs in the same holes where 
their fathers, and grandfathers, and great-grandfathers did the same 
before them. 

A traveller wlio shopld suddenly come upon this spot in his rambles 
through the land, would be convinced at first sight that he had got into 
a genuine old-times community^ — something that smacked of the very 
classical age of New England antiquity. Nothing meets the eye that 
does not show soinewliat oT the calm of long-standing habits and the 
rust uf years. The town is nothing like its neighbours, which are 
clusters of snug, smart edifices, as blight as ])ainl and whitewash can 
make them. The houses here look quaint, dingy, and ])athetic withal 
— such sprawling old structures as luive been out of fashion a hundred 
years: tl icy are venerably black with time; and the most of them so 
rickety, as to be saved from falling only by the enormous chimney in 
the centre, which is comnioiily lialf as big as tlie house itself. They all 
front to the south — for the old settlers were fond of sunshine ; and the 
roofs come sloping down in the rear almost to the ground, as a means of 
avoiding the full brunt and direct forot of the northerly storms of winter, 
that blew so terribly in ancient times, before winds, like cverytliing else, 
had degenerated. Clumps of tall sniifiowcrs grow under tlie windows ; 
the old Scandinavian well-sweep stretches out its long arms before the 
door ; and enormous elms overshadow house and yard, and swing their 
pendulous branches across the road that passes by. 
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The road, too, has nothing of the direct, straightforward, hurrying 
character of these stage-driving times ; it goes winding and zigzagging 
up and down the land, as if it meant never to lead you out of it. The 
iields and pastures exhibit nought of the thrifty trimness of modern 
agriculture ; their stone walls are dilapidated and moss-grown ; and the 
foot-paths run among thickets and tangling vines. The old grave-yard 
shows you stones wliose ancient date an# mossy covering carry your , 
thoughts back to the venerable past ; the cattle seem to go to past\ire 
with a more leisurely and quiet air than (pmdrupeds elsewher(f^ the 
geese that straggle over the green have a decided pococurante look ; 
and the very smoke appears to curl up from the cliimiiey-tops with a 
slower and easier motion than in the towns round about; — in short, 
everything breathes an uncommon air of stillness and repose, — 

It is, I ween, a lovely spot of jrround ; 

And there a season atween June and May, 

Half prankt with Spring, with Sumni''r half imbrown’d, 

A listless climate makes, where, sooth to say, 

Ne living wight can work, ne carcth e'en for play.” 

I never cast iny eyes over this “ ])lcasing land of drowsyhed ” without 
imagining myself transported a century and a half backward, like Cor- 
poral Trim’s giants, out of all harm’s way of modern matter of fact. 
The red-bird waves his brilliant wing among the green boughs in as 
undisturbed a possession of bis leafy solitude as in the quiet times of 
yore; the crickets and eatadeds chirp,, methinks, in a cadence marvel- 
lously resembling the tune of Old Hundred; T sec in the demure 
countenances and ({uaiiit homespun attire of the plodding villagers a 
living and breathing image of the old Puritans ; and I know nothing in 
nature which can produce a stronger impression of the peaceful repose 
of patriarchal times, than to stand upon a sunny height, overlooking 
the little dell that embosoms the village, on a Sunday morning, and hear 
the Sabbath hell, as its clear tones come swinging slowly through the 
still air. There is, in fact, hardly such another place in the country ; 
and many people are puzzled to account for the quiet, stationary life led 
hy the noiseless race who vegetate in this queer corner of the land, while 
all around tliein are in a hustle of thriving improvement, chopping down 
the trees, building enormous new houses, djftnining the rivers for facto- 
ries, founding lyceums and colleges, and going a-hcad with steam- 
engines and the march of intellect. True antiquaries, however, are of 
opinion that this is owing to the genius loci: there is a spell about the 
spot — a hallowing charm — which dooms it to remain a special remem- 
brance of the days of the Red Men. This valley was once th<f seat of 
empire of a powerful tribe of aborigines : here they lingered to the 
last man; and here a remarkable circumstance, peculiar to the place, 
had given rise to one of the strangest superstitions of their religion. 

It is this circuinslancv to which allusion is made in the title of this 
paper; and which, though it maj^ he called in question by matter-of- 
fact peoy)le, yet I make no hesitation in setting forth in my narrative, 
just as I received it, my informant being a genuine Indian antiquary, « 
which is saying enough to guarantee his correctness. 

The dwellers upon this spot have been from time to time, and at un- 
certain intervals of many years, greeted with the apparition of a strange 
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sight in the sky. On a clear and serene day in autumn, late in the 
afternoon, there has appeared in the east the figure of a bright green 
island, with its woods and mountains resting upon the blue waters of 
the distant horizon. Whether this phenomenon was caused by that sort 
of oceanic mirage with which seamen are familiar, and which elevates 
into view objects far distant and out of sight, beyond the curvature of 
• .the earth’s surface, or wlicthilf' if- owed its existence to some reflection 
or shadow from the mountains in the interior, is not known ; but the 
appearlince of the island was so distinct, tliat no one could doubt, on 
beholding it, that it coulrf be anything but veritable ierra firma. It is 
said that, on its first appearance after the settlors from Boston had 
taken up their abode here, the inhabitants put off in their boats to ex- 
])lore the newly-discovered land, imagining that it had been hitlierto con- 
cealed by clouds and fog ; that a thunder-storm arose, and sunk the 
whole eiribaikation, just as they found themselves fairly out at sea. To 
add to the marvel of this incident, it is aflfirined that, at the time of its 
occurrence, the Indiana were holding a grand poivow, or religious festi- 
val, on one of the hills looking toward the sea; and the belief was very 
strong among the settlers that the thunder-storm was raised in conse- 
quence of their invocations to the devil at this diabolical aasemblAge, for 
the express purpose of drowning their Christian neighbours. Certain it 
is that no white man was ever able, either on that or on any subsequent 
occasion, to approach near the island in question. Sometimes the land 
w'ould apjiear to fly before them <as fast as they approached it; some- 
times it remained stationary, till they had arrived so near that they 
began to sound for bottom with their boat-hooks, when suddenly the 
sun would sink, and leave them in darkness, so that they immediately 
lost sight of the island. But on all occasions when they embarked on 
this voyage, they were sure to enconnter storms and violent gusts of 
wind, which hindered tlieir return, and threw them into great danger. 
At last, nobody thought of venturing forth when it made its appear- 
ance ; and this magical spot of land, which stood still enough to a spec- 
tator, yet fled from all pursuers, got the name of the Ftyinrf hland. 

But though this phenomenon fvas contemplated with a sort of terror 
and aversion by the white men, who believed it to be a piece of pagan 
witchcraft, got up by the joiht machinations of Ilohhainocko and Beel- 
zebub, for the purpose of decoying Christian folks into the dangers of 
the dee}), by the tempting show of a foul’s paradise, yet it was looked 
upon by the natives with far different feelings. The Flying Island was, 
in their belief, the abode of the blessed — the Elysian spot to which the 
brave aiiA heroic were transported after death, — that 

“ Happier island in the watery waste'* 

in which unending joys were to he the reward of the toils and privations 
and sufferings that attend the career of all who demean themselves 
nobly and courageously in this life. 'Jhe occasional apparition of this 
favoured spot was an act of beneficence on the pari of the Great Spirit, 
greeted his faithful children from time to time with a glimpse of 
the golden land, in earnest of the reality of the enjoyments in store for 
them, and as an incitement to prompt them to great deeds. This belief 
formed the strongest article in their creed ; and the most unwearied 
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efforts of the missionaries could never in the least unsettle it. This was 
too pleasant a persuasion to be parted with easily; and how could the 
untutored savage be. reasoned out of it, when he had so visible a proof 
in its favour before his own eyes ? 

Rough and ferocious as these people were in real life, their system of 
ideal happiness embraced nought but scenes of peace and gentleness. 
The Indian paradise was a picture of ftmost Arcadian felicity. To, < 
chase the deer over the verdant lawn, to fish in golden streams, to 
repose on beds of ever-blooming dowers, to bathe in the spSrkling 
waters among groves of coral, — these were tlfb fervent aspirations of a 
people whose life was passed in acts of carnage and rapine. Do not 
the natural tendencies of all men, however violent and sanguinary their 
manners may become, lie towards harmony ? and is it to the mere force 
of circumstances that all human de])ravities are owing ? The savage, 
in the midst of his plundering and devastation, sighs for an Eden where 
each one may tranquilly enjoy his own. iTe riots in the slaughter of 
his enemies here ; but looks only for the calm delights of peace and 
sociality in a blessed hereafter. He does deeds of bloody vengeance ; 
but the fairy land of his imagination and desire breathes only llie spirit 
of innocence. He is a brutal barbarian when entangled among the ob- 
stinate perversities of real life ; but a gentle and bcnclicent being when 
he dreams of shell-bright bowers beyond the sun. Hence the a])pcar- 
ance of the Flying Island was welcomed with unbounded acclamations 
by all the red men ; and this part of the coast being the only portion of 
the country from which it had ever been seen, it became their favourite 
abode. Year after year, as their various communities disappeared from 
other parts of the land before the gradual encroachment of the whites, 
they still lurked in great numbers in this hallowed spot ; and there are 
eyes yet looking upon the light that have seen the smoke curling up 
from a score of wigw^ams on the bank of the river, directly ojiposite the 
modern town. Somewhat fortunately for the savages, the settlers in this 
part were of a less active and jmshing character than most of their con- 
teinporaiies ; so that this decaying remnant of the ancient lords of the 
soil experienced less molestation than tvould liavc been the case had their 
“ longing, lingering looks” been cast upon some other parts of their 
father-land. But nothing could avert theft- ultimate fate ; — their num- 
bers became small ; their ancient hunting-grounds, back in the country, 
w^cre occupied by the whites ; the red deer had fled from the sliores into 
the lofty mountains of the interior ; their ancient and powerful allies in 
the neighbourhood had been exterminateil ; and they found themselves 
reduced to a mere handful, with the certain prospect of a speedy and 
utter extinction. 

In spite of all this, nothing could wean them from their old habits 
and their old superstitions. All practicable olforts were made to improve 
their moral and social condition ; but in vain. No schemes nor induce- 
ments could make them thrifty cultivators or reasonable Christians. 

“ As bur fathers were, so will we be,” was their invariable reply to all 
such as exhorted them to abandon their pagan and vagabond life. They 
continued to dwell in rude wigwams of bark, to wear mocassins and 
blankets, to paint their faces and stick feathers in their heads, to paddle 
about in birch-canoes, and to spear salmon and dig clams for their food 
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from day to day. As their numbers thinned off, they removed farther 
down the valley, apparently with a view to get as far as possible out of 
the sight of the race of men who had expelled them from their ancient 
stronghijlds and pleasant hunting-grounds. They could no longer hunt 
the moose and the red deer ; but they could still chase the sea-bird as 
he skimmed along the spai*kjj|ng sand-beach; toss their light canoes 
• among the foam of the leaping i>ieakera ; bathe in the glassy brine of 
the creeks and rocky coves : and b^diold the “ deep’s untrampled door,” 
sparkling with bright pearl-shells and silken sea-grass. Here, also, they 
were nearer the locality of that bright and alluring vision which all 
panted once more to behold. The several stages of their progress in 
making these removals iVom the interior to the coast may still be re- 
marked, from the heaps of shells which gather around them at every 
encampment. (3ne seems to be reading so many pages in their history 
as he contemplates these piles, now whitening in the sun, and marking 
a line from the great fulls at the u])per end of the valley, where they 
caught the fat salmon, and tilled the maize-fields in their high and 
palmy state, down to the bleak and barren shore of the sea that swallows 
up the last record of their existence. 

Now and then, one of them might be encoimtered at a distand'c from 
home, gliding like a ghost among the dark woods, “ making night 
hideous,” or frightening the chililrcn of some lonely farm-house, who 
were not familiar with the appearance of the “ horrible tawny s.” In- 
deed, the sight of one of these people was enough to startle any man at 
the first glance ; — his livid copjier complexion — his long clf-locks of 
raven-black hair — his inteusely-dark, ])icrcing eye — his bony, sinister- 
looking countenance — his uncouth gait — his strange, slovenly attire of 
tawdry finery, — all were calculated to produce the momentary impres- 
sion that such a being could not belong to this world. These prowlings, 
however, were rare ; they gave no molesiation to tlie white people, and 
seldom entered their houses, except to light their jupcs on their w^ay- 
faring. Gradually they /ceased to wander fnun home ; all their habita- 
tions ednstered about the main encampment on the river ; and the w'hole 
race became as much forgotten out of this immediate neighbourhood as 
the black bears and catamounts, who used to lurk about these parts in 
company with the tawny heathen, till the okl settlers drove them from 
the land. Fire after fire went out among them — man by man dropped 
off — till at length but a single one was left alive. 

If before it had excited the sympathy and commiseration of all spec- 
tators to Y'itiiess the thinning away of this small remnant of an ancient 
and powerful tribe, how much was added to the intensity of this feeling 
when all had iieiished, save one! and that individual centred in himself, 
in his lonely desolation, all the glory and history of his trilie. Samoset 
(for that wois his name) was a descendant of the ancient Sachems ; he 
had a memory full of old traditions, and cherished a fond and vivid 
remembrance of the deeds of old, and the days of the red men’s glory, 
when the smoke of a thousand wigwams rose up from tlie dark woods of 
the valle}^, and his chieftiiin ancestor suffered not the grass to grow upon 
the war-path. lie had ever been of a sober and taciturn cast, like all 
liis race ; but after being thus left alone in the w^orld, he became more 
shy and reserved than ever. He was very old — of an age at which 
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other men would be utterly infirm and helpless ; yet he refused to seek 
the help due tl^ his declining yeara by dwelling with the white people. 
Great solicitations were practised to induce him to accept of food and 
lodging with his neighbours ; but he declined all association with them, 
and removed his wigwam down to the seaside. Here, on a flat, sandy 
point at the mouth of the river, far from any human habitation, was the 
last abiding place of the lonely red man — the last of all his line. 

The scenery around this spot was of the most wild and dcsolatj cha- 
racter, and exactly befitting the frame of mind in which a persoh of his 
strange fate would naturally repose. For m*any miles around nothing 
could be seen but a dreary waste of sand, without so much as a green 
sod, or a tree, or even a rock, to relieve the eternal monotony of the 
scene. The sand was everywhere thrown up by the wind into heaps 
and furrows, whose tops were crowned with a growth of meagre, stunted 
bushes, or tufts of long, coarse grass. The hollows between these low 
hills and ridges were yet deep enough to IikK" a person from sight ; .and 
as they ran in a thousand intricate mazes over the surface, no one 
could traverse them for many minutes without losing himself. In the 
midst of thin dreary desert had the lone Indian pitched his last encamp- 
ment ; and visiters, of whom there w'cre many at this most interesting 
period of his existence, generally found him sitting in moody abstraction 
at the top of a sand-hill, and gazing upon the sea. His hut consisted 
of a few rude stakes, covered with grass and dried sea-weed ; his canoe 
lay by the side of his dwelling, though it was observed he never launched 
it ; his ancient tomahawk, too, and scalping-knife hnng over his bed, as 
remembrances of what bad been most strikingly characteristic of his 
race. Now and then, ho would be encountered strolling out upon a 
sand-bar that had been left dry by the tide, where he was accustomed 
to pick up the clams and mussels on which he subsisted. All sorts of 
food were offered him by his visiters, yet he would accept of nothing, 
except occasionally a few cars of maize : indeed, he ate hardly .any thing ; 
and ere long his flesh wasted away so as to l^^ave him little besides a 
mere skeleton. How he survived the cold and snow-storms of winter in 
this lonely and exposed situation was^a matter of astonishment to every 
one, in spite of the proverbial saying, that “ an Indian is as tough as a 
pine-knot.” Year after year he continued to live and dwindle away 
thinner and thinner, till most people began to cast about for some su- 
pernatural cause for this wonderful longevity ; and the story at length 
ran that the last Indian could never be made to die like common mor- 
tals, but would dry up and blow away. 

At last old Samoset was remarked to grow somewhat wild in‘his looks. 
His eyes shone with unwonted brightness ; a sort of hectic glow was 
perceptible upon the sallow, shrivelled, jiarchmcnt covering of his bony 
visage; he grew talkative — a strange, very strange thing for an Indian ; 
and he talked in a flighty and cloudy style concerning a voyage he was 
about to make at sea ; — in short, people came to the belief that he was 
going mad. A number of men were therefore stationed constantly near 
him, lest he should do some harm to himself. Some persons proposed 
to remove him by force to town : but the interest which most people 
felt in humouring the whims of this strange old creature prevailed, in 
allowing him still to live in the Indian style ; and every one was per- 
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suaded that, in spite of his wonderful powers of physical endurance, he 
was now going in some way or other. It was towards tjie end of slim- 
mer ; and many years had passed since old Samoset had taken up his' 
residence among the sand-hills. Crowds of visiters resorted hither to 
gaze at the vcnerahle savage ; so that he was constantly surrounded 
during most of the day, and spent the time in making long talks about 
^ unintelligible Indian lore to»his astonished auditors. 

• One morning his cabin was tound empty : Samoset was not to be 
secn;%^hc canoe was gone; the tomahawk, knife, bow and arrows, 
gourd-bottle, and tobacci)-pii)c, whicli constituted the whole of his 
movables, were likewise missing. Hastening down to the shore, the 
visiters discovered Samoset sitting quietly a few yards from the beach, 
llis canoe was drawn down nearly to the water’s edge; and the old 
Indian was gravely pufling his great pipe — an act which lie liad not 
been known to perform more than two or three times before within the 
memory of man. He was dressed out in red fcattcrs, and beads, and 
shells, as if for a gala day. It ivas plain that some uncommon doings 
were at hand. 

The report of this circumstance brought all the people of the town 
about him : every ''uc plied him with (picstions ; but he conlinned to 
])uff his i)ipe, look upon the blue sea before him, and answered them 
never a word. It was a hot, cloudless, calm day : the sun threw fiery, 
scorching beams through the still air upon the land ; and multitudes 
continued to linger upon the beach, to enjoy the cooling of a sliglit sea- 
breeze that fanned the spaikling surf upon the sand-bars. As the siin 
began to decline in’ the west, three or four bright sjiecks were oliservcd 
shooting up above the blue rim of the distant waters ; gradually they 
spread out right and left, began to glow with more distinct colours, and 
in a few moments a cluster of green hills and flowery tices seemed to 
he floating lightly on the calm ocean. Ev'cry eye was now turned sea- 
ward, and they helield the Mying Island in all its glory. 

Old Samoset had been sitting for hours with his looks fixed upon this 
precise spot. At tlie sight of the apparition, lie started ujion his feet 
and broke silence. “ brothers,’’ he cxclainicd, “ behold my home ! 
The spirits on the bright island call me to its shores ; 1 hear tlieir 
voices ; I behold the smoko of the wigwam they have built for me in 
the blessed land ; 1 see the hills on which I shall chase the red deer 
again. Brothers, my time is come ! Last night the sjiirit of my father 
stood over mo, and bade me smoke the calumet for the last time, and 
leave the land of the whites. ’Tis finished ; and now I go.” 

A most unearthly gleam shot from his eyes as he uttered this ha- 
rangue, and the tones of his voice were strangely solemn. All the 
hearers were struck with emotion, while the inspired savage proceeded 
deliberately to launch his canoe. A dozen men immediately sprang for- 
ward to prevent this act of madness ; but the withered and decrepit 
Indian, whose tottering limbs seemed a moment previous barely able to 
keej) him erect, now appeared to have become suddenly endowed with 
more than human strength. Grasping and hurling them aside, one after 
another, with as much case as he would have broken down the blades of 
springing corn, ho thrust the canoe into tlic surf, and leaping into it, 
seized his paddle, and puslicd off in an instant beyond all pursuit. 
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All eyes were fixed upon him as the light birchen skiff was seen to 
(lance over the long lines of surf that came swelling and foaming over 
the sand-bars. Some ran off in quest of a boat, with the pur|)Ose of 
following him out to sea, and bringing him back ; but in a few moments 
a great pile of snow-white clouds rose up in the west, and swept quickly 
over the face of the sun : presently the great mass of the clouds grew 
leaden-coloured, lurid, and then inky black ; while their upper edges 
shot out fold after fold of a deep brassy hue. This heavy thundcr-cloud* 
came stretching over the whole valley, and sweeping onward .with a 
sp(ied that denoted a fearful conflict of the elements. The sea-breeze 
fell into a dead calm ; the Avhole atmosphere became for the moment 
utterly stagnant. White, ragged, spongy masses of vapour were seen 
floating low in the valley ; a bright stream of forked lightning darted 
from the bosom of the black cloud ; a low rumble of distant thunder 
was heard; and the next moment a breath of cool uind began to stir 
the air. One minut# more, and a bolt of liohtuing, like a river of fire, 
shot over the face of heaven, succeeded by a crash of thunder that shook 
the solid earth : the wind swept in a hurricane over the land ; and the 
whole sky seemed to be falling in a deluge of rain. 

A thunder-storm more violent or disastrous than this was not remem- 
bered by the oldest inhabitant of the town. The number of chimneys 
blow'n dt)wn, houses unroofed, barns struck wdth lightning, and trees 
torn uj) by the roots, surpassed all former enumerations of tlic like cala- 
mities, When the storm had passed, the w^hole valley was found to be 
strew^ed with ruins. Such was the tragical departure of old Samoset 
from the land of his forefatherS. He had paddled ofl‘ to some distance 
from the land, but was not entirely out of slglit, when the hurricane 
overtook him. To lend him assistance Avas out of the question ; for no 
boat could have lived anujiig the waves which the fury of the wind lashed 
up when it burst from the laud upon the deep. The spectators conti- 
nued to gaze upon him with a most fearful and harrowing interest, as 
long as be could be discerned tossing over the foaming billows ; but he 
quickly disappeared. After the stonn, and for many days following, the 
most diligent researches were made tp discover some tidings, trac(‘, or 
relic of the unfortunate voyager ; but nothing more was ever seen cither 
of Samoset or the Flying Island. . 

Q. Q. 


MARTIAL IN LONDON, 

LINKS ArDRESSED TO DOCTOR PARIS ON IIIS BIRTH-DAY. 

Namesake of Helen’s favourite boy 
Who shnnnVl the martial fray, 

May all your days be days of joy. 

Like this, your natal day. 

My votive glass — not pledg'd by stealth, 

I fill at Bacchus' shrine ; 

And thus, convivial, drink your health. 

Whose skill establish'd mine. 
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THE CONFESSIONS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE. 

Chapter IV. 

shakspeaue’s consciousness of genius, and of the worth of 

PliSTHUMOUS FAME. 

• 

The mail of genius who becomes an actor sacrifices the future to the 
preseiftp His share of the after gains of immortality is willingly sur- 
rendered for a larger share of the fame that is mortal ; his claims upon 
the interest and ap])lause of posterity arc forfeited to the intense delight 
of feeling that, during life, his being has more completely projected itself 
itito the very being of those with whom, or among whom, he lives. The 
goal he aims at is within sight ; the persons he desires to please or to in- 
struct arc ranged on either side ; and the applause he seeks is their living 
shout, and not the echo “ that doth applaud again. With him the glad 
success attends the higii endeavour, and enjoyment supersedes hope. 
His payments are prompt — his claims instantly attended to. He is out 
of the rea h of the satire of Voltaire, against the ])oetwho had addressed 
an Epistle to Posterity. His letters are addressed to his contemporaries, 
and are delivered according to their direction. 

And when I use the words his payments are prompt,’’ it will be 
understood that I confine them strictly to the sense metaphorical. The 
actor is in the position I have described, whether successful in a pecu- 
niary way or not. The most substantial ^art of his enjoyment is inde- 
liendent of the amount of his salary. It is more than doubtful, indeed, 
whether Mr. Hazlitt’s supposition is not the correct one, that if the 
most admired actor on tin* London stage could he brought to confession 
on this point, he would acknowledge that all the applause he had 
received from ‘ brilliant and overflowing audiences’ w'as nothing to the 
light-headed intoxication of unlooked-for success in a barn. In town, 
actors arc criticised ; in country places, they are wondered at or hooted 
at.” But, to the hitter, it is tnily to be added that ’tis of little con- 
sequence which, so that the interval is not too long between. Contrast 
is the secret of the intenscst enjoyments. “ Hurried from fierce ex- 
tremes, by' contrast made moie fierce,” it is rags and a flock-bed which 
give their splendour to a plume of feathers and a throne. It is obvious 
besides, on other grounds, that the playhouse must he equally a school of 
humanity to the spectator, and a scene of present glory to the actor, 
whether in a palace or a common outhouse. Still the mirror is held up 
to nature,'' ami the actor has his reward. Nihil humani a me afienum 
jniio — nothing can he indifferent to him that aflects any portion of 
humanity. Still smiles or tears arc spread from face to face, and hearts 
heat high in unison, and applauses rush forth — and the shout of living 
fame is in his ear ! 

But is this a reasonable substitute for what is called a love of fame ? 
Fame, wc shall he told, is 

“ no plant that grows in mortal soil. 

Nor in the glistering foil 

Set off to th’ world, nor in broad rumour lies, 

But lives, and spreads aloft by those pure eyes. 

And perfect witness of all-judging Jove—” 
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— as that great poet has described it, whose works are a perpetual invo- 
cation before its altar. Shall we commit such injustice as to confound, 
by any analogy, the immediate and personal with the ideal and ab- 
stracted ? Fame, so considered, can never be the recompense of the 
living, but reserves itself for the dead. It is the soul of a man of genius 
surviving himself in the minds aiKl thoughts of other men — unperishing 
and imperishable. It is the sound, which the stream of high thoughts 
carried down to future ages makes as it flows, deep, distant, murmur-* 
ing ever more, like the waters of the mighty ocean.” — This I may ^idmit, 
in the highest sense of that word, yet attempt to show, by his confes- 
sions, tliat in the case of Shakspeare the two feelings became strangely 
mingled, and acted and reacted on each other. 

Let us come to the question, then, whether Shakspeare, in the con- 
sciousness of his wonderful genius, built at all upon the hope of an 
immortal fame ? 

The question has been asked before, and very variously answered, 
and none have thought of appealing to the poet himself, except to tliose 
parts pf his writings where his identity is sought in vain. It has been 
said, indeed, that there is not the slightest trace of any such feeling in all 
his writings — that no appearance is betrayed of anxiety for their fate, or 
of a desire to perfect them, or make them worthy of that immortality to 
which they were destined. And this indifference is accounted for from 
the very circumstance that Shakspeare was almost entirely a man of 
genius, or that in him this faculty bore sway over every other ; tliat he 
was either not intimately conversant with the productions of the great 
writers who had gone before hmi, or at least was not indebted to them ; 
that he revelled exclusively in the world of observation and of fancy ; 
and that perhaps his mind was of too prolific and active a kind to dwell 
with intense and continued interest on the images of beauty or of 
grandeur presented to it by the genius of others. For, according to the 
eminent writer who has argued thus, “ the love of fame is a sjiecies of 
emulation ; or, in otlier words, the love of admiration is in proportion to 
the admiration with which the works of the higliest genius have inspired 
us, to the delight we have received from their habitual contemplation, 
and to our participation in the general enthusiasm with which they have 
been regarded by mankind.” This may be, in part, very true, and yet 
lead to a false deduction. For we think that a writer may have all the 
intense consciousness of his own genius, and the love of fame as of its 
natural inheritance necessarily joined to it, witliout its being also neces- 
sary that the immortality previously won by others should be ever 
present to his mind, as it were the reward, the object, and the animating 
spring of his efforts. The “ love of emulation” in a poet may be 
awakened, as I believe, not by the direct and gioss admiration of, and 
desire of the homage won by, others ; but it may in itself be the indirect 
and most pure homage which he pays to-, and with which he would 
emulate, those external forms of truth and everlasting beauty, which he 
feels reflected in his own mind. The Greek poets illustrate this. In them 
this feeling of fame is intense. I may be contradicted here by the ques- 
tion, is there not the least possible expreasion of the dcsirAif posthumous 
fame in their writings ? True, hut there is, on the other hand, the 
strongest feeling that thfey had within themselves the power of conferring 
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fame on others : and this includes the consciousness, and the love, of 
their own fame, existing before they had it in their power to measure 
the long trail of glory they were destined to leave behind them, by any 
straining through the gloom of the ignorance and barbarism that had 
gone before. I could instance, indeed, some passages from the very 
earliest writings of Greece, in which the love of fame is expressed with 
a more immediate and personal reference, but yet most touchingly apart 
• • from any vanity of desire. What can possibly be more simple and 
deeplj affecting than the noble and beautiful lines which Thucydides 
quotes in the third book of his liistory, in illustration of the usages of 
Delos? They are immediately opposed to Mr. Hazlitt’s inference, that 
the love of fame must necessarily be associated with the knowledge of 
its existence ; nor yet do they contradict the more ideal and abstracted 
definition of the sources of the passion, which 1 have preferred to at- 
tribute, as a more general rule, to the great Greek authors. They appear 
to me to occupy precisely that middle ground between the personal and 
present, the ideal and future, which will assist us in determining the 
question with refereoee to Shakspeare. They moderate the sublimity of 
fame by conceiving it possible during life ; they humanize it, by asso- 
ciating with it emotions of thankfulness and gratitude ; they test it, in 
a word, by a principle of sympathy with the feelings of others, which, 
personal as it is, is yet capable of the sublimest exaltation. They occur 
in the Homeric hymn to Apollo : — 

eiytff /ttb 

S' ufAtif irxfeti. \fA%io Si fAiroiftffh 

ixcriri xtv fts 

IvfiuV dniffirat aXXof iTiXfiuif 

** Z xov^eti^ <rif S' vfAfAtv doiiZr 

** iv^dh xa.) rt^^%<r6i fAaktfrct f ^ 

i/fAUf V tv fAuXet vrxvxi vfrtx^ivxaf iv<p^fAvs 
rvipXes 9ixu Si X/« tvt irui^xXeicrffipt 
nu -ordfat fAiTomvhv d^iXTtuovrif dat$at.^* 

The charm of these lines * is extreme ; and if the unwelcome re- 
searches of the commentators since the Greek historian are indeed to 
be received ti we should be glad that they could carry them further, and 
produce more productions of this Cyneethus of Chios, who writes with 
such truly Homeric simplicity. It was reserved for the Romans to com- 
mon-placc the love of fame, by indulging it purely in the vainest sense 
of their own existence, and with the commonest emulation of the glory 
of the Greeks. Here, indeed, as in every other thing, though they polished 
their owti language and pitched their instruments with admirable skill, 
they could only poorly imitate the spirit of the more illustrious nation. 

It is with eloquent and characteristic truth that Mr. Walter Savage 
LandorJ accuses them of having always glared over their thin and 

• We have supplied tkelast from the hymuitself ; Thucydides does not quote it. 
f ’'Hy 5* 0 Kvveuhe 'IJas x«j rZv iTf 'O/ax^ov ^sroinfAXTuy Tfl'y us *A'roXX0tit 

yiy^xfAfAivAv ufAvov Xiysrxi x’tTAitixtvxi.^—Sckoitast io Pindar, 

J I cannot i the opportunity which is tifTorded me by tlie mention of this 
admired nann ra connexion with the subject of Greek and Roman letters, to quote 
a passage y.i idiutration of this superiority of the Greeks, from one ot his liqagi- 
lyiry Conversations,” hitherto, I believe, privately cirelilated. I have been favoured 
witli a sight of it by my friend Mr Leigli Hunt, who sympathizes with Mr. Landor, 
Sept. — VOL. XLV. NO. CI.XXVII. 
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flimsy gaberdines with “ bright feathers from the wide-spread downs of 
Ionia and the richly-cultivated rocks of Attica.** I may quit this part 
of the subject with a passage I have had called to my recollection from 
Hesiod, \vho, in lamenting its hard achievement and uncertain con- 
tinuance, — 

yet^ rs xetztt ^rtXtreth xovipn fitv uu^att 
*Vt7et a^yaXivi h ^ 

recognizes emphatically the existence of a desire for fame. 

It is clear, then, that the reasons which have been advanced hi ex- 
planation of Shakspeare’s having entertained no such feeling in his 
writings, fail in this analogy. It would have been better to have found 
out exactly the sentiments he entertained on the point, than to have 
speculated with endless ingenuity. Shakspeare confesses them dis- 
tinctly more than once in the course of his sonnets. Hi» feelings are 
extremely curious and interesting, and can be only perhaps justly ap- 
preciated by keeping in view what 1 have said respecting the tendencies 
of the personal triumphs of actors, and the exalted and ideal character of 
a true poet’s worship of fame. But I reserve any further remark until 


because he enjoys, with that truly fine writer, the rare advantage of being, on 
matters of this sort, himself a Greek — that is, of enteTtaining them in a truly 
Greek spiiit. Paiiteiiis and Polybius are speaking with Scipio; Panetius describes 
the condition of his country : — 

** Our ancient institntiuiis in part exist: we lost the rest when we lost the sim- 
plicity of our forefathers. Let it be our glory that we have resisted the most 
populous and wealthy nations, and that, having been conquered, we have been con- 
quered by the moat virtuous ; that every one of our cities hath produced a greater 
number of illustrious men than all the remainder of the earth around us ; that no 
man can anywhere enter his hall or portico, and see the countenances of his ances- 
tors from their marble columels, without a commemorative and grateful sense of 
obligation to ns ; that neither his solemn feasts nor his cultivated fields arc silent 
on it ; that not the lamp which shows him the glad faces of his children, and pro- 
longs his studies, and watches by his rest; that not the ceremonies whereby he 
hopes to avert the vengeance of the gods, nor llie tenderer ones whereon are founded 
the affinities of domestic life, nor finally those which h^d toward another, would 
have existed in his country, if Greece had not conveyed them. Bethink thee, 
Scipio, how little hath been done by any other nation to promote the moral dignity, 
or enlarge the social pleasures, of the human race. What parties ever met, in their 
most populous cities, for the enjoyment of liberal and speculative conversation ? 
What Alcibiades, elated with war and glory, turned his youthful mind from general 
admiration, and fjom the cheers and caresses of coeval friends, to strengthen and 
purify it under the cold reproofs of the aged ? What Aspasia led Philosophy to 
smile on Love, or taught Love to reverence Philosophy ? These, as thou knowest, 
are not the safest guides for either sex to follow; yet in these were united the 
gravity and the graces of wisdom, never .seen, never imagined, out of Athens. 

“ I would not (jfifend thee by comparing the genius of the Homan people with 
ours : the offence is removable, and in part removed already, by thy hand. The 
little of sound learning, the little of pure wit, that hath appeared in Rome from 
her foundation, liath been concentrated under thy roof ; one tile would cover it. 
Have we not walked together, O Scipio ! by starlight, on the shores of Surreiitum 
and Baiee, of Ischia and Caprea, and hath it not occurred to thee that the heavens 
themselves, both what we see of them and what lieth above our vision, are peopled 
with our heroes and heroines ? The oceair, that roars so heavily in the ears of 
other men, hath for us its tuneful shells, its placid nymphs, an^its beneficent 
ruler. The trees of the forest, the .flowers, the plants, are passed ^iscrimiiiately 
elsewhere ; they waken and warm our affections ; they mingle with the objects of 
our worship ; they breathe spirit of our ancestors ; they lived in our form ; 
they spoke in our Janguage ;^hey suffered as our daughters may suffer ; the deities 
revisit them with pity ; and some (we think) dwell among them/’ 
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I shall have placed the reader in distinct possession of the passag^a 
alluded to. 

Nothing can exceed the impressiveness with which he conveys at all 
times a consciousness of his own amius. On this score he has neither 
doubt nor fear. In one of those delicious effusions to his young friend 
which are to be found in* the sonnets (I have already remarked upon 
•. them), and which in their exquisite sensibility and touching abandon- 
ment of manner always remind me of Catullus, (as indeed they bear a 
still nlore striking likeness to much of the poetry of that beautiful writer 
in the reception they have hitherto received, in the unaccountable con- 
struction — unaccountable both in feeling and scholarship — which 
scholars have put upon them ;) he asks — 

“ Shall I compare thee to a summers day ? 

Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 

Rough winds do shake the darling bud^ of May^ 

And summer s lease hath all too short a date.*' 

and at the close exclaims with proud but unselfish consciousness — 

But thy eternal summer shall not fade, 

Nor lose possession of that fair thou owest ; 

Nor shall death brag thou wander’st in his shade. 

When in eternal lines to time thou growest ; 

So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see. 

So long live* this, and this gives life to thee !" * 

So in the following sonnet, t Again, with no idle vanity, but in the 
confidence of surpassing genius — 

Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme.’* 'I* 

The same feeling is expressed in the sixtieth, the sixty- third, ^tlie 
sixty-fifth, and other sonnets.§ In none of these, however, is the 
slightest personal association mingled with the consciousness of genius. 
When he suffers the idea of himself to intrude, it is by subduing within 
the range of a more lotiching unselfishness the feeling of the Homeric 
hymn I have quoted, where the ^oor blind poet desires to be remem- 
bered by the virgins of Delos — 

*‘When that fell arrest 
Without all bail shall carry me away. 

My life hath in this line some interest. 

Which for memorial still with thee shall stay.”l| 

This is merely the satisfaction of a private emotion. And so where 
he writes what he calls some “ poor rude lines,” simply that “ though 
they be outstripped by every pen,” they should still be reserved “ for 
my love, not for their rhyme.” % It is expressed variously, but always 
with the same submissive feeling. 

In the eighty-first sonnet he explicitly excepts the world from any 
share in these hopes of his sympathy and tenderness. Here is the de- 
tailed expression of his sentiments on the subject Jof public fame. It 
is in this sonnet be has unburdened himself so clearly on that subject, 
that his word? cannot be misunderstood. I shall lay them before the 
reader entire. . 


* Sonnet 18# t Sonnet 19. I Sonnet 65. 

4 Sonnets 100, 101, 107. See, &c. || Sonnet 74. IT Sonnet 32. 
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“ Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 

Or you survive when I in earth am rotten ; 

From hence your memory death cannot take, 

Althouirh in me each part will be forgotten. 

Your name from hence immortal life shall have, 

Though I, once gone, to all the world must die. 

The earth cun yield me but a common grave. 

When you entombed in men’s eyes sRall lie. 

Your monument shall be my gentle verse, 

Which eyes not yet created shall o'er read ; 

And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse. 

When all the breathers of this world are dead ; 

You still shall live (such \irtue hath my pen) 

Where breath most breathes — even in the mouths of men*." 

That is — for so I believe this sonnet will be unii'ersally read — Shak- 
speare, intensely conscious of his genius, conscious with the first Greek 
writers of the power he liad of conferring immortality on others, was 
ignorant or careless of the personal glory it would associate with his own 
name. Secure of the eternal life of his writings, he was content that 

** His dame be buried where his body isr.** 

ITc worshipped the love of fame, as a writer, with the purest possible 
worship, — such as I have already described the homage paid to the ideal 
and abstracted life of thoughts which once born can never die, but must 
run dow’n in a never-ending course to distani^ ages. As a man, it may 
bo, he was content with fame as the actor seeks it, in the present triumph 
of one glorious hour. lie may have felt that it was a dangerous thing 
to trust to posterity the payment of such a huge debt of fame as would 
be due on his wonderful writings.* He preferred to cancel the debt as 
a personal matter in favour of the great spirit of liumanity of which 
these writings s(‘emed the pure emanation. His personal pretensions 
w'cre really notln.ig, in the vastness and splendour of the works his ima- 
gination had given to the w^orld. Not that he valued fame little, or loved 
it less. There is no blessing wc have deserved, and yet failed to set a 
just value on. But, as I have argued, he lovecl it, in reference to his 
writings, in its imrest and most abstraViled shape. Through liis life he 
had been doomed to feel that it w'as the very glory of his , genius, its 
wonderful universality, which prevented his own entire appreciation 
among his contemporaries. When FalstafF followed Lear, and Hamlet 
succeeded Falstaff, no one seems to have thought of hhn. Tlicy thought 
of nature, not of one of nature’s children, “ a man of our infirmity.” 
This was a lesson for himself, and he thought it wiser therefore to fling 
liis love of personal fame during life into the immediate applauds of the 
actor’s hour, and to leave the f'^me of his works to be au enduring “ mo- 
nument without a tomb,” — associate with no sense of mortality. 

And this wci^ wisdom. The world has taken care that he lost nothing 
hy such noble carelessness and proud modesty. Let us turn for an instant 
to a picture of a dilferent desorijition drawn by the hand of a first-rate 
master. Fancy,” says Doctor Johnson, in one of the very finest 
specimens of his style — fancy can hardly forbear to conjecture w'ith 
what temper] Milton surveyed the silent progress of his work, and 
marked its reputation stealing its way in a kind of suhtetTaneous current 

* SuAuet 8L f Sonnet 73t 
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through fear and silence. I cannot but conceive him calm and confident, 
little disappointed, not at all dejected, relying on his own merit with 
steady consciousness, and waiting without impatience the vicissitudes of 
opinion, and the impartiality of a future generation.’* The result in 
both cases has been sanctioned by an admiring, a wondering, and most 
grateful posterity. , 

•• And the course in each case was wisely ordered and tempered. Fora 
patiejiit reliance on posterity was necessary to the sustainment of Milton’s 
works, "encompassed as they Averc with danger and present darkness; 
necessary, too, to tlie sustainment of himself, devoted to the work of 
imagiiuition as to the work of duty — a poet, a patriot, and a prophet — 
who had chosen in this world “labour and intense study” as his portion 
of life, in the ardent hope that wuth their assistance, and “ by devout 
prayer to that Eternal Spirit w ho can enrich with all utterance and know- 
ledge, and send out his seraphim with the hallowed fire of his altar, to 
touch and purify the lips of whom he pleases,” he might “ perhaps leave 
something so written to after times, as they should not willingly let die.” 
This was tlic religious zeal of the poetical faith of Milton; this made a 
far posterity the present listeners to his work ; and brought to his ear 
from a yet remoter time, the applauses of his own “ Perfect Common- 
wealth.” (Is that anticipation to be fulfilled with the rest? 

“ Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum, 

Terrasque, tractuSque inaris, coplumqiie profundiim 
Aspice, venture leetentur ut omnia sacclo !” 

But be that as it may, the hope was not denied to Milton.) His lot 
seemed cast like that of the old sage^ and poets of Greece and Rome, 
and he sought the glory of personal association with them — with 

“ Blind Thamyris, and blind Mik'onides, 

And Tiresius, and Phineus, prophets old.” 

Shakspeare was, in all respects, the reverse of this. He was a player 
and a writer of plays. His desire of fame as a man (for without this, 
in some shape, it woulJ he perhaps impossible to exist) was satisfied by 
the nature of his profession, by tht triumphs which acting showers down 
upon the greatest actors and docs not altogether withhold from the 
worst, — while, his personal llhpes of after fame liaving merged into the 
more exalted sense of the unconfinable universality of his genius, he 
carelessly left his works to the mercies of his friends the players, to the 
criticisms of Voltaire, and Rymer, and Chateaubriand, or to any other 
of the accidents that might be waiting for them in their sure voyage 
down the^stream of everlasting time. He did not care to voyage with 
them. If it is probable that the bad jokes in his plays were the pas- 
sages most applauded by QiKsen Elizabeth and her maids of honour, this 
easy and personally indifferent conclusion he had come to, must 
have, saved him many a heartache. In a word, the character of his 
life and habits — in all respects the reverse of those of Milton — were 
precisely of that description which forbade him to care to embody his 
personal identity in a reputation after death, of which he saw so much 
reason to be little tenacious while living — beyond the glory of an 
hour. And has he not in this bequeathed, in addition to his works, the 
great lesson to his fellow men — that they who desire to stand greatest 
in the eyes of others, must learn first “ to be nothing in their own ?” 
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Intensely conscious of his genius, he pays to it only the purest 
homage. He scorns to console himself for the sneers or insults of fools 
while living, by fancying he might be the idol of wiser men [to come; 
and he is the more sensible of the power those men would worship, in 
proportion as he is careless whether they worship him. This, after all, 
I take to be the truest realization of fame, rejecting personal desire. 
In that, it rejects also every sort of applause* which may still, even in 
remote time, be mingled with it, and accepts only the flattery which is 
identified with the source of genius itself — with truth and nature. 
Shakspeare never thought he would be the better for the breakfasts, 
dinners, and suppers, that have been eaten in’his personal commemoration 
since his death, and he is not the better for them. Shakspeare Clubs 
and Shakspeare Jubilees have, I verily believe, diministiLd the number 
of Shakspeare’s readers. All they do is to save people the trouble 
of thinking precisely why and how they should admire him. They sub- 
stitute literary coxcombry for a true appreciation of letters. They vul- 
garize genius by reducing it to the level of the stomacli, and can only 
propose to ascend the highest heaven of a wonderful imagination by help 
of eating and drinking, by legs of mutton, and dainty viands. The 
only thing they would really care to know about Shakspeare personally, 
I believe to be simply whether he ever stole a buck from Sir Thos. 
Lucy — because that is a circumstance which falls ii\ amazingly with their 
peculiar notions. But why should I do morp on this subject than give 
Foote’s inimitable description of a Shakspeare Jubilee ? I quote it 
from one of his farces — “ A jubilee, as it hath lately appeared (Foote is 
referring to that of 1769, but these things arc all of the same sort), is 
a public invitation circulated and urged by puffing, to go post without 
horses, to an obscure borough without representatives, governed by a 
mayor and aldermeit who arc no magistrates, to celebrate a great poet 
whose own works have made him immortal — by an ode without jioetry, 
music without melody, dinners without victuals, and lodging without 
beds — a masquerade where half the people are without masks, a horse- 
race knee deep in water — fireworks that stubbornly refuse to emit a 
spark — and a gingerbread auiphitheatr-e that tumbles to pieces, like a 
house of card, as soon as it is finished.” Such arc the personal re- 
wards with which we moderns acknowledge the glory of fame, and so 
we apotheosize Shakspeare ! 


Chapter V. 

THE MELANCHOLY, DISCONTENT, AND SELF-ACCUSINGS OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 

^ When Dante, in his sublime Purgatorio, discovered an exact por- 
trait of his own sufferings by exhibiting with a terrible and designed obscu- 
rity the misery of a man who, stripping his visage of all shame, and 
trembling in his very vitals, places himself in the public way and stretches 
out his hand for charity, — he bequeathed an awful lesson to humanity. 
When, in the Paradiso, he meets the shade of his ancestor, and is told that 
he shall prove how salt is the taste of the bread of others, and how hard 
the road is going up atid down the stairs of others, — he predicted the lot 
of hundreds of men of genius that were to succeed him, and behold in 
that shape of mighty want only a terrible shadowing forth of their own. 
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It is out of such sufferings indeed that the “ medicinal gums’* of poetry 
have been most frequently distilled. The muse gives what men deny. 
If she is the bane, she has the antidote — if she exaggerates the actual 
chances of poverty, she can annihilate at least its ideal evils. A great 
poet has said that men are cradled into poetry by wrong, and it is cer- 
tain that, as Francis Beaumont sings, no more 

“ than the man 

That travels through the burning deserts, can, 

When he is beaten with the raging sun, 

Half-smothered in the dust, have power to run 
From a cool river, which himself doth find, 

Ere he be slaked” — 

can the true poet, who is afflicted by poverty or wrong, withhold him- 
self from venting his emotions in the highest strains of poetry. Thus 
are the noxious particles of evil in such hard destinies completely car- 
ried off from the world, and' the forked shafts of misery played with 
unhurt ! 

Shakspeare was not exempted from this ordinary fate of poets. His 
struggles with poverty, so far as they arc actually known to us, I have 
already traced in these pa])ers. To these I may add some illustrative 
passages from his own confessions. In one sonnet he exhibits to his 
friend the picture of his life, in hours of labour “ hastening to their 
end ” — 

“ Each changing place with that which goes before v 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend*.” 

and on another occasion lie affectingly complains of being debarr’d 
the benefit of rest,” for that 

“ day’s oppression is not cas'd by night. 

But day by night and night by lay oppress’d ; 

And each, though enemies to cither’s reign. 

Do in consent shake hands to torture me. 

The one by toil, the other to complain 
How far I tbil, still farther off from theet.” 

Struggle as he may, he cannot tltrow off the heavy weight of this, — 

“ — day doth daily draw my sorrows longer. 

And night doth niglitJy make grief’s strength seem stronger !” 

But yet it is not poverty and the necessities of toil that enter into the 
soul of the poet, so much as what he secs outside, and beyond, that 
“working-day world” that is immediately around him. Observe the 
following sonnet. It is a proof to me that there is, perhaps, more of 
Shakspeare’s personal feeling disguised in “ Hamlet ” than in all the 
rest of his plays together : — 

“ Tired with all these, for restful death i cry, — 

As, to behold desert a beggar born. 

And needy nothing trimm’din jollity, 

And purest faith unhappily forsworn, 

And gilded honour shameiully misplaced, 

And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted, 

^ And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 

And strength by limping sway disabled, 


* Sonnet 60. 


f Sonnet 28. 
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And art made tongue-tied by authority. 

And folly (doctor-like) controlling skill, 

And simple truth miscall'd simplicity. 

And captive Good attending captain 111 ; — 

Tired with all these, from these would I be gone* !'* 

But fate denies him this ; and he acquiesces in her award as cheer- 
fully as he may. There is a peculiar charm*to me in the view of Shak- ^ 
speare's character which these private memorials unfold. Wc never 
find that liis personal regrets withhold liim from his public duties. "These 
he still perforins. The offices of life are, to the conscientious man, more 
than life, and these the poet neglects not. If the world is bad, it is 
only by active exertion we can make it better. “ What, man ! ne’er 
pull your hat upon your brow !” It is only in the solitude of his spirit, 
in the private recesses of his home and friendship, that his spirit falls 
back upon itself, and we discover the immortal poet pouring forth his 
mortal sorrows. He never confounded his knowledge with his imme- 
diate feelings and thoughts, and his griefs he kept for private circula- 
tion. It was a better mode than the poet Ovid’s, who was not content 
with being querulous in his banishment, but must make his readers so, 
by giving them volumes of Tristia, 

Augustus Schlcgel has said that he thinks Shakspeare considered 
the situation of a player as a degradation at first only, because he was 
seduced by the jpxample of his comrades to participate in their wild and 
irregulaiT manner of life. It is extremely probable;” proceeds that 
great critic, “ that, by the poetical fame which he acquired in the pro- 
gress of bis career, he was the principal means of ennobling the stage, 
and bringing the situation of a player into better repute.” This is an 
' ’genious suggestion, but in the remarks which have already fallen 
from me in the cc-ursc of these papers it has been sufficiently answered. 
Scblegel, in support of his opinion, quotes one sonnet which bears quite 
a different reference, and does not quote tliat one which characterizes 
the intrinsically humiliating tendency of acting, apart from any ill de- 
servings of its professors. Although I have treaW of this subject in 
a former paper, this chapter of the Confessions would be incomplete 
without the quotation of a portion of these sonnets I have not hitherto 
given. The following is that affecting passage, which I take to have 
been written before he had thrown off any of his great works, (it was 
published in Jaggard’s first surreptitious collection, and must have been 
written early,) and when, suddenly, he seems to have been startled with 
the thought, that, as a mere task-worker, he might cease to think his own 
thoughts, become subdued to the thoughts of others by daily Vorking 
in them, and be at last unable to give forth those wonderful creations, 
with the throes of which his breast was heaving then : — 

“ Oh, for my sake do you with Fortune chide 
The guilty Goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 

Than public means which puolic manners breeds ; 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is subdued * 

To what it works in, like the dyer's hand f 
Pity me, then, and wish T were renew’d.t 


* Sonnet GG. 


i Sonnet 111. 
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In this, addressed, as all the sonnets of this description are, to 
his young friend, there is an evident allusion to the laxity of habits 
and manners which his profession had suffered him to indulge. The 
following is not quoted by Schlegel, bnt it is a curious and emphatic testi- 
mony, as I have before taken occasion to remark, that, whatever may 
have been his success as |in actor with the audience in impressing 
•them with the cunning of the scene, he most assuredly went for his 
acting to the only true source — his own heart. Well might he say 
that “ lie sold cheap what is most dear,*’ since he “ coined his heart for 
drachmas.** His “ own thoughts he gored ** that he might express the 
thoughts of others, — his own affections, newly reaped, he burned into a 
harvest of profit — for all but for himself ! 

“ Alas ! 'tis true, 1 have gone here and there, 

And made myself si motley to the view ; 

Gored mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear. 

Made old offences of affections new ! 

Most true it is that I have looked on truth 
Askaunce and strangely 

It is not my purpose to occupy the reader further with a question 
I have already discussed, but I may be permitted to subjoin an extract in 
illustration of the manners of the audiences of those days at a new play 
(they have not greatly altered since), which were certainly not of a 
nature to subdue, at a later period of his life when he acted in plays he 
had written, this tendency of dislike to a profession which, in the jealous 
self-watchfuliiess^f his fine character, Sliakspeare had feared, from the 
first, might hurt his mind. Fancy the poet playing in one of his own 
tragedies, to such an audience as is described in the following extract ! 

But the sport is at a new play to observe the sway and variety of 
opinion that passeth it. A man shall have such a confused mixture of 
judgment poured out in the throng there, as ridiculous as laughter itself. 
One says he likes not the writing, another likes not the plot, another 
not the playing ; and sometimes a fellow that comes not there past 
once in five years, at a Parliament lime or so, will be as deep mired in 
censuring as the best, and swear by God*s foot he would riever stir his 
foot to see a hundred such as that is !** Such is criticism still, and so 
“ For eighteerf^pence we sit 
The lord and judge of all fresh wit !’* 

With his profession, then, notwithstanding its momentary triumphs, 
it is clear that Shakspeare was at heart discontented. I have before 
shown, tl^at as soon as the opportunity came within his reach, by acces- 
sion to considerable shares in the theatre, he removed his name from the 
list 0^ the company. His affection for his brother actors continued 
nevertheless, and his last will showed he had not forgotten them. He 
never vented his discontent on others. The very source of his weary 
sadness was the strength of his charity. The genius which made him 
feel more intensely., and suffer more strongly than other men, gave him 
more noble, means of complaint and of endurance. 

And truly they were tested to the uttermost. In one of his sonnets 
he speaks of the impression which ‘‘ vulgar scandal t” had stamped upon 
his brow. His friends*’ had not been so considerate as he. With 


* Sonnet 110. 


f Sonnet 113. 
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whi^t meftwq he meted, it was not meted to him again. The ill-fated 
passion which I have in former papers described, and the irregularities 
into which it betrayed him, would seem to have been turned, by every 
engine of gossip and slander, into the means of ^charging him with 
gross imputations of vice. Stung to the quick by these reports, he 
breaks forth at last into the fol|owing. A nobler lesson of rebuke to 
the mean baseness of slandef* written : — 

“ *Tis better to be vile, esteem*d. 

When not to be receiV^^^pJoach of being ; 

And the just pleasure lost, Sybich is so deem’d 
Not by our feeling, but by‘other*s seeing. 

Fo 7' why should others' false adulterate eyes 
Give salutation to my sportive blood? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 

Which in their wills count bad what I think good? 

No— -I am that I am; and they that level 
At my abuses, reckon up their own : 

I may be straight, though they themselves be bevel 
By their rank thoughts ray deeds must not be shown*.” 

And not the less conscious of his w'eakuesses was the divine poet, 
though the world’s exaggerated slanders wrung from him this self- 
vindication. The contrast in his manner of turning from these scandals 
of the multitude, to repose, as it were, in the very strength of weak- 
ness, upon the bosom of his friend, bears with it a most affecting iu- 
striictiveuess. “ Wlien thou shalt be disposed,” he says, 

“ to set me light, 

And place my merit in the eye of scorn, 

Upon thy side against myself I’ll tight t.’’ 

It is the fashion with many to confess their failings with an ostentatious 
air, as if they were ns good as other people’s virtues. Contrast this 
with the modesty uf Shakspearc ! 

In a subsequent sonnet to his friend, he expresses with peculiar ten- 
derness a feeling of deep melancholy, wliich it is easy to see has bad 
its origin in some injustice on the part of the world : — 

“No longer mourn for me w*nen I am dead, 

When you shall hear the surly, sullen bell 
Give warning to the world that* I am fled 

From this vtle ivorld, with vilest worms to dwell ! 

Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it ; for I love you so. 

That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot. 

If thinking on me then should make you woe. , 

Or if (I say) you look upon this verse, 

When 1 1 perhaps, compounded am with clay, 

Do not so much as my poor name rehearse, 

But let your love even with my life decay, — 

Lest the wise world should look into your moan. 

And moch you with after I fm gone J.” 

In another he says, — 

** Let those who are in favour with their stars. 

Of public honour and proud titles boast, 

Whilst /, whom fortune of such triumph bars,' 


* Sonnet 121, 
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And the fseUng haa a atill more striking illustration (many could he 
adduced besides) in the ninetieth sonnet ; — 

“ Then hate me when thou wilt ; if ever, now, — 

Now^ t^ile the world is hent my deeds to cross^ 

Join with the spite (\f fortune^ make me bow, 

And do not drop in for an after loss ; — 

Ah I do not, whei>my beav||jatb!*r’ scaped this sorrow. 

Come in the rearward of ^.jMnqiier d woe ; 

Give not a windy night a morrow, 

To linger out a pnr^p^ed overthrow ! 

If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last. 

When other petty grrefe have done their spite. 

But in the onset come ; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of Fortune’s might ; 

And other strains of woe, which now seem woe, 

Comy)ared with loss of thee, will not seem so*/’ 

It is impossible now to trace to their origin these complaints of wrong, 
hilt that serious cause existed for them there can be little doubt. But 
observe how little they intlucnced his greater writings, unless to temper 
tliem with more benignant charity ! It is a delightful matter of con- 
templation. He — the so potent master,” the absolute governor of 
laughter and of tears, the creator of passion and of thought, who strung 
the very chords of the human heart upon his lyre — is here exhibited 
wrestling like an ordinary man with the mean wrongs and petty accidents 
of the world, and yet leaving, in the record of those human suflerings, 
a lesson not less glorious or instructive than in the most godlike of Ins 
intellectual triumphs. He does not attempt to bear away opposition 
or injury, however unjust, by solfi sufficiency or intolerance. He has ob- 
viously his wisdom still, lus strength, his power over others and himself. 
Baffled by the iinkiiulness of his fellow-men, he will not use his genius 
to baffle the hopes of others. Feeling the wrongs of the world, he feels 
the allowances that may be made fur them. “ Beautiful usages are 
remaining still, ardent hopes, radiant aspirations ! ” When Dante was 
injured by liis fellow-cilKens, he worked terrible vengeance on them in 
one of the Bublimest of poems, — fi^r memory of his injuries pursued 

him even into the immensity of eternal light, and his unforgiving spirit, 
in the company of saints aod angels, “ darkened at the name of 
Florence.” Shakspeare, suffering from the sense of wrong (not perhaps 
so deeply, but in these cases the effect is ever in a great degree inde- 
pendent of the amount of grievance), simply utters to his friend an in- 
voluntary sonnet of complaint, which is felt, as we read it, not as a decla- 
ration published to the world, but as a secret whispered to a chosen ear; 
and after heaving this sigh, as it were, from the fulness of his heart, 
proceelds to lay upon himself cheerfully the duties of life ; to dream no 
more of the excesses of sorrow ; but to teach us in immortal comedies 
and tragedies, that if every good quality and every good blessing were 
distributed in equal portions tHrough the world, there would be less of 
gratitude, less of submission, less of hope, less even of contentment; and 
that it is well for us that the web of our life is a mingled yarn, good 
and ill together ; for that our virtues w’oiild be proud if our faults 
whipped them not, and our vices would despair if they were not che- 
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rished by our virtues. This is the moral teaching of Shakspeare’s 
melancholy and discontentment. Whatever may have been his private 
losses and Bufferings, he used them simply for the purposes of wisdom. 
He scorned to make the public a party to them, or tQtbring the evil thing 
near them. If the yoke of life presses heavily on us, wc may use that very 
experience to make it light and supportable to others. Shakspeare kept 
his personal emotions to himself, and gave the world his knowledge. 
There is not one of his deepest tragedies from which we do not feel after 
reading^it better disposed to be happy ourselves and kind to others. In 
])roportion to the greatness of the evil, is our sense and desire ’ of the 
opposite good excited. Even his “ Timon of Athens,” which we may 
suppose the effusion of his mind when smuriing most severely from 
recollected baseness and ingratitude, leaves with us equally the effect of 
a noble satire against vice, or of an impassioned invocation of virtue. It 
is anything but an argument for spleen. 

Nor, be sure, did Shakspeare go unrewarded for this magnanimity of 
sorrow. It was his fortune, while he strove thus to alleviate the sorrows 
of others, to have his own lightened also. He felt his very calamity 
“ Sweeten in the suffering pangs it bears 
and after the wholesome exercise of his imagination and genius, 

“ return rebuked to my content, 

And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent*.” 

Thus, theflonuet 1 am now^ about to quote is perhaps the most beautiful 
and pathetic picture that was ever painted, both of the afflictions by 
which life is embittered, mid of the affections by which life is endeared ; 
of the weary trials to which it is exposed, and of the pure and peaceful 
enjoyments with w'hich its trials may be yet subdued : — 

“ When in disgrace with fortune and men’s eyes, 

I all alone beweep my outcast state. 

And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries. 

And look upon myself, and curse my fate. 

Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 

Featured like him, like him with friends possess'd. 

Desiring this mans art, and that man s scope. 

With that I most enjoy contented least : 

Yet in these thoughts myself almost despising. 

Haply I think on thee, — and then my state 
(Like to the lark at break of day arising 
bVern sullen earth) sings hymns at heaven’s gate; 

For thy sweet love remember’d such w^ealth brings. 

That then I scorn to change my state with kings t.” 

What manner of man might that be whose art or scope Shakspeare 
needed to desire ! But this is a modesty inimitable as his w'onderful 
writings, and conveying to the heart, as I have already said, a lesson of 
equal, truth and beauty. Perhaps of grejder. For in his writings the 
man, Shakspeare, soars above humanity nke a god ; whereas, here we 
meet him on the common ground of suffering and necessity, which may 
be far more profitable to our moral sense, if, as the poet has said so 
beautifully, the human heart by which we live is kept in a sound and 
healthful state, not so much by gazing on the everlasting stars that are 
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above and at a distance from it, as by feeding on the humble roots that 
grow in the common path which we are destined to puss over, and in- 
haling the breath of those frail flowers of a day that spring up by its 
side. Such, so fragrant and so frail, are the sufferings pf the man, 
compared with the glorious achievements of the poet ! How refreshing 
it is even to feel that tliis divine poet had his actual sufferings, when, as 
jn the sonnet we have just rSad, we sec also that even from them his 
natural affections derived an impulse in which suffering, for the time, 
was Idsfe Besides, it is permitted us to trace through all these personal 
confessions a man of irresistible fineness and gentleness of nature ; and 
this circumstance may add as much to the wisdom we derive from love, 
as the exhibition of Shakspeare’s intellect in his plays adds to the wisdom 
we confess in admiration. For love is not due to intellect alone. In- 
tellectual powers are the leaders of the world (as Mr. Hunt remarked 
the other day in one of his delightful essays,) but only for the purpose of 
guiding them into the promised land of peace and amiableness, or of 
showing tliem cncouraG:ing pictures of it by the way. They are no 
more the things to live with, or repose with, apart from the qualities of 
the heart and temper, than the means are without the end ; or than “ a 
guide to £^pleasant spot is to be taken for the spot itself, with its trees, 
health, and quiet.” 

These remarks on the melancholy of Shaks-peare may be appropriately 
closed with the following sognet. It must Iiavc been written in the 
meridian of his life, while he was about forty, and befote ^ome of his 
great plays were written. Yet it is not the only one in which he an- 
ticipates for himself a “ confined doom.”* Here he would seem to 
have been immediately influenced by some distrust of the continuance of 
his intellectual strength; some dread that that which had nourished 
might consume him ; some fear that the muse might desert him, and 
leave tenantlcss a “ bare, ruin’d clioir.” Vaui fears ! — 

“ That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold. 

Barfit ruin'd choirs, irherfi late the sioeet birds sang. 

Tn me thou seest the twilight of such clay, 

• As after sunset fadeth in the west. 

Which, by and by, black night doth take away, 

Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 

In me thou see’st the glowing of sucli fire, 

That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 

As the death-bed whereon it must expire, 

•Consumed with that w'hich it was nourish’d by !j 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong. 

To love that well which thou must leave ere long.”t 

What inexpressibly touching images this fine sonnet conjures up 
before us ! What a noble commirisou that is, of an avenue of trees with 
its upper branches leafless, to the vaulting of a gothic aisle with its 
roof shattered, — and of both to the poet silenced by sickness or age, the 
husk of what he was, the empty image of his former beauty and glory ! 

The “ confined doom” which Shakspeare anticipated was fated to be 
realized. Having lived long enough to realize an independence, as well ' 


* Sonnet 107. 


f Sonnet 73. 
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as an immortal name, his life was suddenly closed. At the compara 
tively early age of fifty-two, while, with his own sweet Avon running 
gently near him, he may have contemplated years of quiet rest, on the 
23rd of Apfil, the anniversary of the day of his birth, he died ! 

“ So fails, so languishes, grows dim, and dies, 

All that this World is proud of. * From their spheres 
The stars of human glory are cast down ; 

Perish the roses and the flowers of Kings, 

Princes, and Emperors, and the crowns and palms 
Of all the Mighty, wither’d and consumed !” 

And so the life of the poet of eternal nature passed away, but his crown 
and palm arc destined to endure for ever ! 

Chapter VI. 

SOME PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OP SIIAKSPEARE. 

It has been remarked with truth tliat there is no species of composi- 
tion, perhaps, so delightful, as that which presents us with personal cha- 
racteristics, or personal anecdotes, of eminent men. And if its chief 
charm be in the gratification of our curiosity, it is a curiosity at least that 
has its origin in enthusiasm. Wc are anxious to know all that is pos- 
sible to be learnt of tliose who have at any rate so honoured a place in 
our remembrance. “ Intellectual discoveries, or heroic deeds, though 
they shed a broad and lasting lustre round the memory of those that 
have achieved them, yet occupy but a small part of the life of any indi- 
vidual ; and we are not unwilling to penetrate the dazzling glory, and to 
see how the remaining intervals are filled up; to look into the minute 
details, to detect incidental foibles, and to be satisfied what qualities 
they have in common with ourselves, as well as distinct from us, entitled 
to our pity, or raised above our imitation.” 

A few such anecdotes and characteristics I shall now select from 
among those Shakspeare has himself confessed to, and present to the 
reader. They will need little note or comment. Did our personal 
knowledge of liim even end with these, we should be safe from the labo- 
rious satire of Malone, who has written a long life of Shakspeare to 
show us that we know nothing about him, and can know nothing, ex- 
cept that he was born and died. The two latter circumstances indeed 
would have been by no means clear to Mr. Malone, had he not fortu- 
nately got hold of the parish register of Stratford. Most unfortunately 
he got hold of the curious painted monument of the poet at the same 
time, and, with the assistance of the clerk or sexton, daubed it over with 
white paint ! “ Methinks I see them at their work, the sapient trouble- 
tombs.” I wonder some voice did not arrest them — 

“ For Jesu’s sake forbear ! ” 

in the words of the solemn and awful adjuration on the grave-stone 
beneath : 

“ Blest be the man that spares these stones ! ” 

That “ monumental bust,” now so whitewashed and bedaubed, once 
represented the poet in his habit as he lived, and fully bore out the re- 
port of Aubrey, that he was a “ handsome, well-shaped man.” Thought 
and intellectual exettion, however, would seem before his death to have 
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(lone the work of years upon him. When he was little past forty, he 
says to his friend, in evident allusion to himself — 

“ When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 

And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field’**.” ' 

—'in another he speaks of his mistress — 

“ Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 

‘ - Although shf knows my days are past the bestt.” 

—in a* third he tells us of his looking into his glass and finding himself 
“'Bated and chopp’d witli tann’d antiquity J.” 
and in a subsequent allusion to his friend, he speaks with a toucliing self- 
reference — 

“ Asrainst my love shall be, as I am now, 

With time’s injurious hand crush'd ando’erworn; 

When hours have drain’d his blood, and fill’d his brow 
With lines and wrinkles ; when his youthful morn 
Hath travel’'d on to age’s stcepy night §.” — 

We have no mention in all these, however, of any change in his au- 
burn hair and beard, which were given so strikingly in the coloured bust. 
It is most probable indeed that they remained to the last — full, luxii- 
riant, and unclianged — for Shakspeare hated wigs ! scorning to 

“ Make a summer of another's green, 
llobliing the old to dress his beauty new.” 

On this point indeed he speaks more earnestly, and with a slight mixture 
of scorn, — in referring to former days, 

“ Before these bastard signs of fair were born, 

Or durst inhabit on a living brow ; 

Before the golden tresses of the dead, 

The right of sc'pulchres, were shorn away, 

To live a second life on second head, — 

* Ere beauty’s dead fieece made another gaylJ !” 

And that Shakspeare wag so sensible of the beauties of his person (in 
common with many eminent pciets whom I cannot stop to name), as to 
seek to set them off to the utmost possible advantage, may be detected 
in the illustration of the following sonnet. The same feeling is observ- 
able, moreover, in the sensitiveness with which we have seen him view 
tlie efl'cets of thought or time in planting his brow with lines and 
wrinkles — 

“ Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 

Painting thy outward w^alls so costly gay ? 

Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 

Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend ? 

Sliall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge ^ ?” 

That the poet besides was not only costly, but tasteful in his dress, I 
think is intimated in another passage, when he gives us a good-humoured 
sneer at those who glory in their 

“ Garments, though new-fangled ill**.'* 

* Sonnet 2. f Sonnet 138. t Sonnet 62. § Sonnet 63, 

tl Sonnet 68. The same feeling is expressed more than once in his plays — in the 
“ Merchant of Venice,” and “ Timon of Athens,” for instance. 

IT Sonnet 146. ** Sonnet 91. 
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It would not be difficult perhaps to associate with another circum- 
stance the feeling I have here illustrated. Shakspeare was lame. He 
was, like him who, of all since, has alone approached him in point of 
invention — dear and ever-honoured Sir Walter Scott — a “ halting fel- 
low.” Upon these personal defects of poets, with reference to their 
action both upon the public and personal character, Mr. Moore has 
some excellent remarks in his life of Lord Byron which may be 
found applicable here. The lameness of Shakspeare is clearly made 
out, I think, by his sonnets, though perhaps less clearly in thop^ where 
it is distinctly mentioned than in others where it is implied. These 
lines, for instance : — 

“ As a decrepit father takes delight 

'J o see his active child do deeds of yo’ith, 

So /, made lame by fortune's dearest spite^ 

Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth,”* — 

may be taken simply (though I do not think them so), as a meta- 
phorical allusion. He is more unequivocal where he subsequently 
exclaims, in the triumph of the heart over circumstances of disad- 
vantage — 

“ So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised I” 

— though, in another passage, he again uses the word in a sense which 
might certainly be urged as merely metaphorical — 

“ Say that thou did’st forsake rfie for some fault, 

And I will comment upon that offence ; 

Speak of my lame?iess, and J straight will halt ; 

Against thy reasons making no defence 

Tlie slight uncertainty in which the question remains, however, is, to 
my mind, set at rest by the frequent allusions that are made in tJhese 
confessions of t'.c poet to his habit of riding on horseback. I will 
quote one passage, in which he tells us a somewhat startling anecdote of 
himself, which is relieved, however, at the close, by a beautiful and 
tender self-rebuke — 

“ The beast that bears me, tired with my woe, 

Plods dully on to bear that weight in me. 

As if by some instinct the wretch did know 

His rider loved not speed; being made from thee ; 

The bloody spur cannot prmwke him on^ 

That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide. 

Which heavily he ansv^ers with a groan^ 

More sharp to me than spurring to his side."% 

Other passages might be quoted, as when he says — • 

“ O, what excuse will my poor beast then find. 

When swift extremity can seem but slow ?’*} 

— but enopgh has been advanced to establish the fact I have mentioned 
as corroborative of the supposition of Shakspeare’s infirmity. 

Th# sevetity-seventh Sonnet presents to us a pleasing and character- 
istic*%?iecdote. Shakspeare sends his young friend a blank table-book, 
with a few lines of excellent advice. The reader will be reminded of 
Lord Orrery’s similar gift and verses to Swift on his birth-day : — 


* Sonnet 37* 


f 9onfiet 89, 


X Sonnet 50. 


$ Sonnet 51. 
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“ Look, what thy memory cannot contain 

Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shall find 
TIiose children nurs’d, deliver'd from thy brain, 

To take a new acquaintance nf ihif mind. 

These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 

Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book,’”*' 

His friend, we learn, (fr^Jin the hundred and twenty -second Sonnet) 
* ^turned the gift in kind. It is delightful to be allowed to follow the 
poet*thiis into the private graces and courtesies of life. 

The following passage in the Confessions startled me not a little. 
Could Shakspeare have seen the vision of a future Ryiner abusing the 
“ tragedies of the last age,” and spying out a commonplace want of 
originality in f/am/e/ and Othello? 

If there be nothing new, but that, which is, 

Hath been before, how arc our brains In milled^ 

Which^ /ahourinir for invention^ bear amis^ 

The second burthen of a former child 

In a subsecpient sonnet he shows how deeply he felt that the duty of 
a poet was to universalize, and not to — 

“ Keep invention in a noted weed.’':|: 

Shakspeare occasionally alludes to his hirtli as humble — 

“ Thy love is better than high birth to nie.”§ 

I shall dose this mention of a few of the personal thoughts and 
characteristics of Shakspeare with two passages from his Confessions, of 
illimitable beauty. I should have ])laccd the first iu the [ireeiding 
chapter, but that it illustrates a feeling, which, in its calm ami sweet 
iudulgeuce of sorrow, is far removed from melancholy. Who is there, 
among tlio gayest of the gay, that has not often cxpeiienccd it? 

“ When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
' 1 iiummon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 

And with «kl woes new wail my dear time’s waste : 

Then can I drown an c^e unused to flow, 

For precious friends lud in death's dateless night, 

^ And weep aficsh love’s long since cancell’d woeI'’I| 

The other, a compliment to his mistress, indicates most interestingly 
the chivalrous turn of Shakspcarc’s taste and reading — 

“ When in the chronicle of wasted time 

I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

, And beauty making; beautiful old rhyme. 

In praise of ladies dead, and lo\ely knights, — 

Then in the blazon of sweet beauty's best 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 

I see their antique pen would have express’d 
Even such a beauty as you master now !”^ 

Shakspeare was ever beautifully uiienvious. lie alludes more tlian 
once to one or two of his contemporaries, whom he calls “better spirits” 
than he : he was passionately fond of Spenser ; and passionately fond, 
too, of music, as is evident from the charming eighth sonnet, and many 

* Sonnet 77. f Sonnet 69. + Sonnet 7d. $ Sonnet 91, 

II Sonnet 30. ^ Sonnet IOC. 
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ijtlicrs. But. I have closed my quotations for the present. He was not 
the less great because he admitted the greatness of others. It is better 
to rise above rivalry than to trample it down. 


Chapter VTI^ 

stiakspeare’s friend. ^ 

• 

The ])assages quoted in the last tlirec chapters of these “ Confessions,” 
with one or two marked exceptions, from Sonnets addiessed to this 
nameless I nnnortiil. Tliey illustrate the \"ie.w 1 have already taken of 
the ])eciiluir circumstances under which the friendship was formed 
(“ Mew Monthly Magazine,” vol. xliii. p. 309) — of those individual 
s\mpal]iies for which it supplied an outlet, of that want of Shakspcarc’s 
luarl il was destined to supply. It would be easy to show, further, tliat 
theie was scarcely any of his emotions that were not poured forth to 
tliis youth ; (‘motions the intcnsiist and most jirofound — acute sonu!- 
1 lines even lo selfishness, hut expressed at all times with ime(piall(‘d 
tciidc'rness, modesty, ]iurily, and love. llen‘, as I have said, was tlie 
pillow his spirit reposed on ; here too was the objeel to which he clung, 
as coiniectJiig him in actual life with the moral beauty and sweetness of 
the world. To his friend he might speak, iu the wands of a coiitem- 
])oraiy ])()et in a eas(‘ not (pute dissiinilar — 

To you r have unclasp'd my burdeiiM son], 

Kmptied the s1or(‘-lion.>e of rny thoughts and heart, 

Made myself i»oov of secrets : have not left 
Another word untold, which liath not spoke 
All what I ever durst, or think, or know !” 
liittle remail for me now to add, except to notice some circumstances 
of a singular cliaracU'r that occurred in the course of this friendship. 
The silly iniputaliuns to which some of its expressions have given rise 
were dispro\’ed in a former paper. They recoil yii the siiggestors. Sneli 
expressions have hecome unfamiliar now% as such friendships, T fear, 
are less freciueiit, hut they distiiiguisfiod all the romantic iutcrcoiirse of 
the. time, and of that which succeeded. So spoke young Milton to 
his DeodiitJ, Cowlc\ lo ins Jlervey, Suckling to his Carew, Daveuant 
to his Inidymion Forter and Henry Jermyn. 3'he personal love of 
S)ia\s|)eaic fur the youth was indeed increased and exalted by the 
peculiar circiimstanc(^s of their connexion, and partook of something 
whieli, ill the very depth and subtlety of its refiucineut, the most romantic 
of Ollier fiiendships have wanted. A sense of personal beauty w^*is 
uiKjiiv'stionahly mixed up with it, hut it is the feeling in its highest 
ahstiaclioii, and, in the very dejitli of its purity, voluptuously rctined. 
It acted, indeed, simply as the conductor to his imagination. And the 
friendship with wliich it was connected did a similar service to his 
heart, in giving satisfaction to those individual yearnings and sympathies 
wliich, with ail his power above the earth, kept him hound a prisoner 
upon it, and which, in all the intellectual triumphs to which they served 
lo contribute, had found no outlet for themselves. It is a sovereign law 
of the imagination, 

“ That if it would but apprehend some joy. 

It comprehends some fcringer of that joy,” 
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and this has forcible illustration here. Finally, I will warn the aus- 
picious reader of what a very honest old writer, Webbe, has said of 
siisi)icious readers, in a discourse of poetry. “ Theyr nyce opinion 
overshooteth the poet’s meaning : it theyr foolysh construction, not 
hys writing, that is blameablc. We must prescrybe to no wryters (much 
lesse to poets) in what sorte ihey should vttcr theyr conceyts.” 

• , The personal beauty of the youth had an effeminate grace — 

• A woman’s face, with nature’s own hand painted. 

Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ; 

A woman’s gentle heart, but not acquainted 
With shitting change, as is false women’s fashion !”* 

These allusions, however, it is clear, owe their inimcdiatc origin to 
that distracting coiitlict of passion in which his mistress held him. He 
turns for relief to — 

“ Where I may not remove nor be removed f’t 
and is urged to a coiit-ast which would not otherwise suggest itself. 
Observe how beautifully, in a subsequent passage, he strives to con- 
sole himself in the truth of his friend’s love for the falsehood of his 
mistress — 

“ it is biiilded far from accident. 

It suffers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of tliralled discontent :''t 

— and in anotlier sonnet we find him expressing the peculiar nature of 
tliis love in terms of inexpressible sweetness, the secret of its calm 
superiority over the turlmlerice of passion, the companionship of its 
sympathy, the angelic source of its consolations — 

“ Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 

Hung with the trophies of ray lov>u's gone, 

Who all their parts of me to thee did give ; 

That due of many now is thine alone, 

Their images I loved 1 view in thee. ’f 

What a triumphant vinSication of his friendship, of Jiis “ dear reli- 
gious love,” is this ! * 

'rhree years of uninterrupted intercourse certainly passed between 
them ; it is probable, many moft! — 

“ To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 

For as you were, when first your eye I eyed. 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters’ cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers' pride ; 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned ; 

In process of the seasons nave I seen 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned. 

Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 

Ah ! yet doth beauty, like a dial hand. 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived, || 

So your sweet hue — " 


♦ Sonnet 20. f Sonnet 25. t Sonnet 124. § Sonnet 31. 

i| Sonnet 104. This passage of the dial-hand” seems to me to explain the exact 
reference of the much-contested lines in Otheiio : — 

But, alas ! to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of' scorn 
To point his slow, unmoving finger at I” 
p2 


The 
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Some interruptions, however, occurred shortly after this, and the youth 
comjdained to his friend, Shakspeare prays him lo believe that, thoii^li 
absent, he has not been “ false of heart.’* Still he says, referring to 
their friendship — 

That is my home of love, if I have ranged. 

Like him that travels, I retiirjj again !*” 

— and then, alluding to the reports of his bewildering passion whion 
had reached the youth, he tenderly subjoins — 

“ Never believe, though in my nature reigned 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 

That it could so preposterously be stained. 

To leave for nothing all thy sum >^1* good ; 

For nothing this wide universe 1 call. 

Save thou, my rose, in it thou art my all !'* 

These reports increase, nevertheless, and with them the slanders under 
which the poet so deeply suffered. lie will not have his friend share 
them — 

“ Those blots that do with me remain 

Without thy help by me be borne alone,” 

adding with a charming and generous tenderness — 

“ I may not evermore acknowledge thee. 

Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame ; 

Nor thou with public kindness honour me, 

. Unless thou take that honour from thy namet.” 

But the effect of these reports upon flie youth ? What must he not 
have been thinking meanwhile of that “ brow of Egypt which could 
so fascinate his friend, and be “ the love, the spell, the bane of Antony 
Misery for the poet ! In proportion as his tender apologies came 
thickening to his friend, curiosity to witness the object of them was 
exaggerated to a disease. These are what Shakspeare himself has 
called the “ toys of desperation such as have made people sometimes, 
as they stand looking over a cauldron of boiling water, feel a strong 
jiropensity to throw themselves into it ! TJie youth saw her at last, 
and he was beautiful, and she imperious to be loved ! The poet swiftly 
suspected, — 

** To win me soon lo hell, my female evil 

Tempteth my better angel from my side, 

And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 

Wooing his purity with her foul pride ! 

■tc ie 

I guess oni angel in another’s hclli.’* 

It was so, and still the poet struggled with his love in vain ; still his 
friendship strove to outlive its ruin, and to impose on his imagination 

The last won], “ hue,” which occurs more than once in the sonnets^ taken with 
the following line from the twentieth — 

A man in hue, all hues in his controlling 

and with the circumstance of their dedication hy the bookseller to one W. H.,’* 
has raised the supposition that the youth’s name was probably Hughes. I am hy 
no means certain, however, as 1 said in a former paper, that this W. II. was not 
merely the person who carried the sonnets to the bookseller, and so won the grati- 
tude of their dedication. 

• Sonnet 109. t Sonnet 36*. t Sonnet 144. 
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by all the attractions of a sympathy not yet unrepclled. The Roman 
poet had suffered the same before him ; — 

“ Odi et amor ; quare id faciam fortassc requiris, 

Nescio, sed fieri scntio ef excrucior ^ 

and it was the fortune of a genuine poet who succeeded him, and who 
concealed under liis gaiety the truest and most trembling sentiment, to 
•jcalize a fate almost prcc'wsely the same. I allude to Sir .John Suckling, 
who^e copies of verses io his Rivat can be relished only by those who 
aj)})rcctatc the subtleties and inner depths of the passions of love and 
friendship. To such I now leave the passages of Shakspeare’s life 
and thoughts whi( h followed this last discovery. They arc fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in the fortieth, forty-first, forty-second, hundred 
and thirty-third, hundred and thirty- fourth, hundred and forty-second 
Sonnets, and that commencing “ Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine 
eye.” Some of the latter will be found to bear upon the views I have 
ill a former paper exjircssed, of the circumstances of Shakspearc’s con- 
nexion with Anne Hathaway, and the light in which he continued to 
view his broken vow of marriage. It is curious to know that the simi- 
larity in the fortunes of Lope dc Vega and Shakspeare, which I have 
already noticed, continued to the close of their respective lives, and that 
after a long estrangement from home, they both returned, and both died 
there. The wife of Shakspeare, still bound to him in all his estrange- 
ments ])y those ‘‘ threads of his own life” (liis beloved daughters) which 
she had presented to him in youth, and still the calmly-beloved object 
of liis hopc.s towards the dcclitie and quiet of life, was suffered to watch 
over him when his great spirit departed. Delievc that in all those 
estrangements Anno Hathaway still loved him ! She knew that it was 
not for her to hope any longer for an entire sympathy and unconditional 
return to her affection, but still her affection endured I 

“ Lotw is not lovOt 

Which alters when it alteration finds. 

Or bench with the remover to reinove: 

O no ! it is an ever-fixed mark. 

That looks on Icon pests* and is never shaken; 

It is the star to evei:y wandering bark. 

Whose worth 's un’iiiown, although his height he taken. 

Love ’s not time’s fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks. 

But bears it out even to the edge of doom* !” 


[I have now concluded this series of papers, and fear I have to thank 
the reader for much endurance. The subject indeed required a much 
abler handling than I have been equal to ; but the length of time in 
which Shakspeare’s Sonnets have been suff’ered to remain comparatively 
neglected vvill plead in excuse for any presumption. If a future critic 
should be fortunate enough to discover iu certain portions of these poems 
a more perfect meaning than I have been able to assign to them, 1 shall 
be the first to hail the discovery with delight and gratitude.] 


Sonnet lie. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI- 
DENCE AT LITTLE-PEDLINGTON*. 

Tuesday^ June 16//i. Found the “ Little-Pedlington Weekly 01)^ 
server” on my breakfast-table. Surely thai Emperor of Russia must 
be an obstinate, pig-headed fellow, and the editor of the paper the most 
enduring of men ! Were I the latter, I would at once abandon the* poor 
infatuated creature to his unhappy fate, for advice and remonstrance 
seem to be utterly lost upon him For my own part, I declare that 
there is nothing I can imagine in the power of the world to bestow, 
which would induce me to undertake the directs. oi of the conduct of folks 
of that stamp, who, after all, will do just as they please. Yet here is 
Mr. Simcox Rummins, junior (the editor in question, and nephew to the 
great antiquary), sacrificing his time, temper, and patience, his health 
and his peace of mind — or, in that most expressive of old-woman’s- 
phrases, “worrying his soul to fiddle-si rings” — and all because an 
Emperor of Russia won’t do as he bids him ! As exhibiting at once the 
editor’s temper, the power and the elegance of his style*, and the prac- 
tical utility of his labours, I extract the following passage from his 
leading article : — 

“ Once more we call the attention of His Imperial Majesty to what 
wc have so often said, and what we have repeated above ; shall we add, 
for the last time ? But, no ^ for though patience, like the eagle, which 
wings its airy flight through the boundless Realms of ether, must desceiul 
at length to rest its w'cary wing, yet shall ours still soar upwards wliilst, 
with the piercing eye of hope, we behold a ray of expectation that our 
advice will n(4, like the sands of the desert, be eventually lost u])on him. 
He may continue to not notice us in any of his decrees or manifestoes, 
and thus affect to be iudiflerent concerning what we say to him ; but wc 
have it on the best authority that he is fre(|uently seen thoughtful and 
musing — not, indeed, in his moments of noisy rv'vtdry, when immersed 
in the vortex of pleasure and surrounded by flatterers, who, like locusts, 
would bar our honest counsel from his ear, but in the nocturnal solitude 
of his chamber. There it is that our warning voice, wafted on tlie wings 
of the viewless wind, pierces the jierfumed precincts of the palace of 
Petersburgh, and carries conviction, like the roaring of the rushing 
cataract, into his mind. And if the ‘ Little-Pedlington Observer’ does 
sometimes address the Autocrat in terms of more than usual severity, let 
him remember that w^e do so ‘ more in friendship than in anger that 
we regret the necessity we are under of giving him pain, but that, ‘ like 
skilful surgeons, who’,” &q. &c. 

Decidedly I would not for the universe be the editor of the “ Little- 
Pedlington Observer,” What an anxious life must he lead ! Upon 
reading on T find he takes just the same trouble to manage the King of 
the French, the King of the Belgians, the Emperor of (jhina, &c. &c., 
not one of whom (if I may judge from his complaints of their indiffer- 
ence to his counsel) seems to mind him a whit more than he of Russia. 
Surely it must be a subject of ceaseless mortification to him, that, not- 


* Continued from Vol. XLl V., page 453. 
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withfitandin^ the infinite pains he is at to settle, or to reform, the govern- 
ment of every country in the known world, his advice is so little, if 
at all, attended to. 0 ye monarchs, and yo ministers of monarclis ! 
were f he, I would let you go to ruin vour own way, nor raise a finger to 
save you. 

Under tlie head of Little-Pkoltncton, J find the following;-— 

“ Yesterday, our peaeefifl town was thrown into a state of excitement, 
•wdiich it far transcends (jur feeble powers to descri])e, ])y one of those 
c\ ci!tsb> which, fortunately, as they do not often ha])pen, so they do not 
fieqiicntly occur. Late on Sunday evening it was whispered about ni 
the hest-informed circles — though VV^r were in ]>ossessioji of positive 
infonnation of the fact as early as a (piartcr-past nine — that our aiiiiahle 
and talented towns- woman, Miss Horioria Cripps, whose virtues are the 
theme of universal admiration, and whose munerons fugitive little 
offspring are the chief ornaments of our ‘ Foundling ITosjutal,’ which 
this day is again enriched wdth one of lier charming effusions, had 
had the misfortune 'o lose lier silk bag, containing many articles 
of no use to any one hut tlie owuei ; and, ‘ though last not least,’ 
as Shakspeare hath it, a sum amounting nearly to three pounds! 
lint whatever doubts might have cxistcil in ccilain (juartms as to the 
correctness of the report on Sunday niglit, the truth w^as placed beyond 
the remotest shadow of dispute yesterday morning, at eight o’clock, liy 
a circumstance wliich, we wdll venfure to sa\, must have convinced tlie, 
most incredulous : the bag was cried about the town bj tin; indefatigable 
Cogglcshaw, whose accuracy in desnihing its contents was tlic theme of 
general approbation — though we must say that we object 1o his holding, 
at least in these times, the office of crier anrl of soxton also ; es]>ecialjy 
if, as it is rumoured, any addition is to be made to his fees in the latter 
capacity, more particularly when a person, \rhom wc can conscientiously 
recommend as fit for the employment, is wibing to undertake it ui>on the 
existing terms. But, for more upon tliis subject, we refcT our readers to 
an admirable letter, signed ‘ An z\uti-Pluralitym iaiJ,’ in another jiarfc 
of this day’s paper, wttich, by a strange coiiiciilencc, recommends the 
very person we have alluded to; Avhich ex]>resscs also tlie identical 
opinions Avc entertain on the subject; and must, tliercfure, carry con- 
viction to every unprejudiced >«id reflecting mind. 

The appeal of the crier was not attended with that success which 
every hovoiirablc and feeling mind desired. At twelve o’clock again 
was the same experiment repeated, but, alas! with the same nuich-to- 
be-lamentcd result. From that time till a late liour in the evening, 
groups of anxious iiKpurcrs might he seen in Market-square, in tlie Cres- 
cent, and at the public libraries, their countenances expressive of tlie 
deepest interest in the event. Judge, then, what must liave been the* 
feelings of the amiable lady herself! However, last night, at five mi- 
nutes before twelve, the bag was clandestinely dropped down Miss 
Cripps’s area, when it was discovered that the lip-salve, the tootJi, the 
false front, the carmine, — in short, that everything was restored to her, 
except — and we must add, to the everlasting disgrace of our town — 
except the money ! But, indignant as we are at this act, we cannot, in 
the present excited state of our feelings, venture any remarks upon it ; 
we shall, therefore, reserve them as the subject for the leading article 
in our next, when, as impartial journalists, we shall be happy to publish 
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any letters we may receive, free of postage, eitlicr for or against^ an 
assertion wc have heard in more quarters than one, — viz. that the money 
in the bag at the time it was lost did not amount to anything like the 
sum stated by the fair lady herself. Till then, as in fairness bound, we 
shall oft’er no opinion upon the subject.” 

The following extracts arc from the miscctlaneous department: — 

“ On Thursday last this town was visited by a terrific hail-stwrm. 
Several of the stones \vere picked up of a size truly tremendous/ l''he 
devastation it occasioned w'as awful. At Mrs. Stintum’s boarding-house 
five ])anes of glass were broken ; four at Yaw kins’s library ; a like number 
at Mrs. Hobbleday’s in the Crescent,- who had the misfortune, also, to 
have the top of a cucumber-frame literally smashed to pieces ! lint 
the greatest sufferer by the calamity is Mr. Snargate, the builder, 
twenty-nine panes of wliose green-house are entirely destroyed, and 
fourteen others more or less injured. Many persons have visited the 
scene of destruction. Such is the iiTesistiblc pow'^cr of the elements !” 

“ In a litter of pigs'w’hich we have lately seen at Mrs. Sniggerston’s, 
the keeper of the baths, there are actually two without tails ! Such are 
the extraordinary freaks of Nature !” 

“ The last meeting of the ‘ Littlc-Pcdlington Universal-Knowledge 
Society’ was most particularly interesting. Our celebrated poet, Jubb, 
read a portion of his forthcoming ‘ Life and Times of Rummiiis,’ our 
well-known antiipuiry; and Ruminins favoured the members ])y reading 
a portion of his forthcoming ‘ Life and Times of Jubb.’ Our eminent 
painter, Daubson, exhibiled a very curious drawing which he has lately 
completed, Ji is a ])rofile in black, which, looked at one way, repre- 
sents a man’s head in a cocked hat, and with a large bow to his cravat ; 
and, when turned to])sy-turvy, shows the face of an old woman in a 
mob-cap ! Who shall presume to set bounds to llie ingenuity of art ! 
But by far ihe most interesting was, wdiat was stated by our learned 
antiquary, Mr. Rmnmins, to be a helmht of the lime of King John. It 
was dug from the ruins of an old liouse lately pulled down in North- 
street, and is now the property of Mr. Rliinmins himself. It is cor- 
roded by the rust of ages ; and, except that it has no handle, is in form 
not unlike a saucepan of our own days. Mr. R. read a learned memoir 
wliich he has drawn up upon the subject, (and which, together with a 
drawing, lie intends to forward to the Society of Anti({uaries,) wherein 
he states that, when he \v is in London, and saw the play of ‘ King 
John ’ acted, the principal actors wore helmets of precisely that shape. 
Its authenticity is thus proved beyond all manner of doubt. But, upon 
these points, who shall presume to question the judgment of aRummins ? 

The presentations to the library, and for the sole use of the mem- 
bers, were Goldsmith’s ‘ History of England,’ abridged for tlie use of 
schools, and Tooke’s ‘ Pantheon,’ (an account of all the heathen gods 
and goddesses, with numerous cuts,) both the gift of our munificent 
townsman, Mr. Yawkins, the banker.” 

To the lovers of Champagne we cannot too strongly recommend that 
admirable substitute, the gOQseberry-wine made and sold by Hubkins, 
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the grocer, in Market-square. Wc speak from our own knowledge, as 
he has obligingly sent us six bottles as a sanqdc. Wc can say nothing 
of his other home-made wines which he mentions to ?/.y, as wc cannot, 
with a conscientious regard to our duty as impartial journalists, venture 
an opinion which we do not possess llic means of vcrifyiiKj by a iriaL*^ 


This from the “ Notice to Correspondents — 

“%The letter from a certain oilman in East-street, requesting us to 
give a favourable opinion of his pickles, anchovy paste, 4&c., must be 
paid for as an advertisement. We cannot compromise our independence 
by praising what wc have not even had an opportunity of tasting.’* 

“ Tiik TiiiiATRE. — Wc are at length enabled to state that Mr. Snig- 
gersion (in consequence of the present amount of the subscription to- 
wards building a new theatre not being siillicient to warrant the under- 
taking), having again kindly consented to grant the use of one of his 
comniodious out-houses, (hough at wdjat seems to us to be a rather 
exorbitant rent, our liberal and spirited manager, Mr. Strut, from Dun- 
stable, will positively open his campaign on the 1 5th of next month, 
though, in our opinion, it would answer his purpose much better did he 
delay the opening till the 18th. The preparations are on the most 
extensive scale; and a new drop-scene (of which we have been favoured 
with a private view) has been painted by our unrivalled Daubson. The 
subject is a view of the new pump, in Market-square, as seen from 
South-street ; though it seems to us the painter would have done better 
bad he rcjiresentcd it as seen from North-street, not but that vve think 
Sonth-.street a very favourable point for viewing it; and no man has 
greater taste in these matters than Daubson, vvlieii he chooses to exer- 
cise it. The manager has done well in engaging all our old favourites, 
the most prominent of w hom are ^ the facetious Tippleton, the heart- 
rending Siioxell, and the versatile and incom])arable Mrs. Biggleswade,’ 
as thc\ are aptly charwterised by our tasteful master of the ceremonies 
in bis ‘ Guide Book;’ but why has he not also engaged Mrs. Croaks, 
the celebrated vocalist, w ho vve understand is unemployed ? Tliis 
he must do. Yet if, as vve are told, she requires twice as much as 
lias ever been paid to any other ])erfoTmer for doing only half the 
usual work, we must say that Strut is right in resisting such a 
demand ; though we admit that talent like hers cannot be too highly 
remunerated, and are of opinion she is perfectly justified in making 
her own* terms. Nevertheless, vve recommend her to follow the 
example of moderation set by the three eminent performers vve have 
named, they having liberally consented to take each a fourth of the 
clear receipts, allowing the remaining fourth to be divided amongst the 
rest of the company in any way Ike manager may think 'proper, after 
deducting one-third of that for himself. Tippleton, with his usual dis- 
iuterested zeal for the good of the concern, has consented to play any 
part whatever which may he likely to conduce to that end, provided, in 
the first place, it be a good part in itself ; secondly, that it be the only 
good part in llie piece ; and lastly, that the part be, in every possible 
respect, to his own entire and perfect satisfaction. The only particular 
stipulations he has made are that no person shall have a clear * benefit 
but himself; that no person shall be allowed to write as many orders. 
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nightly, as himself; that no person shall have their name printed in the 
play-bills in large letters hul himself; and that he shall not at any time 
he ex[)ectetl to do anything to serve anybody — but himself With such 
spirited exertions on the part of the management, and such liberality 
and zealous co-operation on that of the performers, the conc(;rn must 
succeed : though we would recommend the manager not to act so much 
himself as he did last season ; though we fidmit that his assistance is^ 
usually indis])cnsable. However, as far as we arc concerned, Strut ma^ 
rely on having our support, for, indeed, be deserves it ; not t.hal we 
altogether approve of the arrangements he has made, \\lnrh, in our 
opinion, arc in many respects huilty in the extreme; nevertheless, he is 
an enterprising manager, and ought to be paironised by the Jattle- 
IVdlingtonians ; not that we should recommenu Hiem to go into a liot 
theatre to see plays sometimes, to say the truth, indifl'erently acted — 
nor indeed can he expect that they should.” 

Admired the profoundness of the critic’s reflections, the extent and 
minuteness of his information, the wisdom of his advice, and, aliovo 
all, his beautiful consistency. Fancied T had sd&cwhcrc occasionally 
read something in a similar style — could not recoliSct where. 


These from the “ J<\)uudling Hospital for the Muses.” 

To Doctors Drench and Drainam, on their arand Discover tj of a 
Mineral Sprim; in the Vide of Health. 

“ Galen and Esciilapius men may praise, 

(Apothecaries great in by- 2 :onc days ;) 

But yon, my friends, 0, Dramum, and 0, Drench ! 

At once the flambeaus of their merit ([uench. 

Theij no chal}beatc for our lONe o’er found 
On dlingtonia’s health -lestoring gi-onncl : 

That task the gods, to Pedlmglonia ti-iie. 

Reserved, my Drainum and my Drench, lor tjon ! 

So shall your names for aye thfor names ouishine, 

Immortai in the poet’s deatliless line ! * 

That task, thrice-hononr’d Jubb, that luiiipy task he tliinu ! 

^ “ Jonathan JuiiB." 


“ Charade. 

A member of the feather’d race. 

With half a certain well-known place, 

If riuditly you do {^uess, 1 ween, 

You 11 name the pretty thing I mean. * 

“ En\j Sbhukcs.” 

“ ’*•./ We are obliged to our valuable correspondent, Philo-Sphynxius, 
for the answer to the (Charade in our last, which is shttles. Perhaps he 
will favour us by exercising his ingenuity on the above.--ED.” 

“ The following charming, pathetic little gem, composed several 
days ago, assumes a most peculiar feature of melancholy interest, w^heii 
we consider the present distressing state of mind laboured under by the 
fair poetess, the full particulars of the loss of whose reticule (coutain- 
ibg— besides a large sum in money of her own — a lump of orris-root, a 
pot of lip salve, a new flaxen front, a new false tooth, and a paper of 
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carmine, belonging to a friend of herSf) we have given in another part 
of our this day’s paper. — E d. 

“ O, gentle Strephon, cease to woo ? 

O spare poor Chloe's virgin heart ! 

O tempt me not I but cease to sue ; — 

In pity spare me, and depart. 

O do not prais^ the roseate blush 

On Chloe's grief-worn cheek display’d ! 

Alas ! *tis but a hectic flush. 

Which soon, too soon, in death must fade. 

O speak not of the teeth that shine 

Like pearls, ’twixt lips like cherries twain, 

Tinted witli Nature s pure carmine ; — 

Alas ! fond youth, ’lis all in vain. 

Nor praise no more the balmy breath 
Thou dost to orris sw'Cet compare, 

When soon the ley arms of death 

In the cold grave those sweets must share. 

Urge ho| .thy suit, but fly me now, 

Fond youth ! nor praise those locks of flax 

Thou say’st adorn my ivoiy brow 

Leave rnc to die— 't is all I ax. 

“ Honoria.” 

A punctilious critic w'ould perhaps raise an objection to the “ locks 
of flux,” and (witli greater show of right on his side) to the concluding 
w'urd of Miss Cripps’s “ cliarniing little gem.” Hiit surely this would 
not be the case with a candid reader, inclined (as I own T always am) 
to be pleased. By the former, it is clear the Sappho of Littlc-Pedling- 
ton means locbs^ whatever may he the exact imjiort of the w'ords 

she uses ; and with respect to the other point, it is to be defended on 
the plea of necessity. “ Any port in a storm,” says the sailor ; and, 
driven by stress of rhyme, 1 think the laily is fortunate in not having 
been forced into a less commodi(|ns haven : for the most fastidious car 
must be .satisfied with the rhyme, w hich is jierfect ; whilst the only oh- 
jection that can he made to the Avord ax (as a word), is tliat the Exclu- 
siv..s, the Almacks of the Dictionary, refuse to acknowledge it as a 
member of their super-icflned Society. But I fear I entertain a dislike 
of the general tone of the poem, excpiisitc as it is in «letail. WJiy need 
the lady he so confoundedly — I cannot help swearing at it— so con- 
foundedly dismal ? Why should she everlastingly (as I perceive by 
a former number of the ‘ Foundling Hospital’) be tampering with 
such disagreeable matters as “ death” and “ the grave,” and the 
“ canker-worm,” and “ the blighted hope,” “ the withered heart,” 

“ the scared soul,” and a thousand other such uncomfortable fancies ? 

If her Woes he real, most sincerely do I pity the poor lady, and the 
sooner her gloomy aspirations after death and the grave are gratified, the 
better it will be for her ; if feigned, I shall say no more than that I wish 
that, for the pleasure of the readers of the** Little-Pedlington Observer,” 
she would exercise her imagination upon subjects of a more agreeable 
character. I am aware I may be told that Miss Cripps is, par excel- 
lence^ the “ Songstress of Woe;” that she “ strings her lyre with 
tears;” and that much also will be said about “ finer sensibilities,” 
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“ poetical temperament,” “ flow of feeling,” and “ out-pourings of soul.” 
Fiddle-dc-dcc ! the mere colnmonjdace twaddle of criticism. Could 
the performances on this tear-strung lyre he restricted to tlie hand of 
Miss Cripps alone, the inventress of the instrument, and its mistress 
also, I should not so much object to an occasional movement dnlorosn ; 
but her genius (as it is evinced in the cfhision which has occasioned 
these passing remarks) might unhappily begtt a brood of imitators, wlio, ^ 
like imitators in gcneial, would select only the worscr rpialities of their* 
model; and then we should have every young lady in Little-l^cdkngton 
whimpering about “ blighted hoi)cs” at fourteen ; at fifteen invoking 
death, and sighing for tlie cpiict of the cold, cold grave; and, at sixteen, 
running off with a tall footman, or a haberdasher’s mnstachio’d “ as- 
sistant."” llathcr than that these tilings should occur, 1 would suggest — 
since extremes provoke extremes — an Act of Parliament to piohihit lady- 
poets from meddling with any other subjects than silver moons, radiant 
rainbows, blushing roses, modest violets, and the like ; and to restrict 
them, in their gloomiest moods, to illustrations — of which the most sad 
and dismal should be — a cloudy night in summer. 

Amongst the advertisements, the following is the most prominent. 
My attention was first caught by that portion which is printoil in capital 
letters, and which I read independently of the context in humbler type. 

“ Magnificent jiroperty, indeed !” thought I. As I have never met 
with anything of the kind at all comparable with it, 1 think it worth 
extracting : — 

CIIATSWORTII AND RLKNIIEIIM 

Arc not likely either speedily or soon to he lirou^ht to the hammer, hut a most desirable Free- 
hold Property iu the Vale of Health 

WILL BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 

On the preini on Monday next, at twelve o’clock precisely, 

BY MR. FUDGEFIKLD. 


It seldom falls to the fortunate lot of an auctioneer to have to ofifer to the public a property to 
describe whicli puts to the utmost stretch of extension the most suhlinie and inexhanstihle powers 
of description tor to describe; and whicli, to convey an idea of sufficiently adequately, would 
be required to be described by the unequalled and not to be paralleled descriptive jiowers ot a 

LORD BYRON. 

What then must be the fccIlngH of Mr. Fudgefield on the present occasion, when he has to 
offer for sale that most desirable lesidcnce, situate In the Vale of Health, and known by a name 
us appropriate ns it is befitting, and welt merited as it is most richly deserved, 

PARADISE-HOUSE ! 

I'he partlriilars of this most drsirnbie and charming residence, which may truly ne called 
A VKUVKCT BITS JN JRBE A LIFFLE WAV OCT OF TOryy, 
will ill the coiissc of this ndvertieement be stated fully and at length ; and which Mr. Fudgeficld 
owes it as a duty to Ida employers to state as circumstantially as he would if it were a 

MAGNIFICENT MANSION, 

^ FIT FOR THE RESWENCK OF 

A NOBLEMAN’S FAMILY. 

Ueing near the town and in its immediate vicinity, where everything that Nature’s multitudi- 
noua desires cun wish for can be obtained when wanted, it is not necessary, and scarcely re- 
quisite, that It should 

BOAST OF 

TUBEE DOUBLE COACH-HOUSES AND ACCOMMODATION FOR TWENTY HORSES; 
nor indeed should it be expected, ivhen the town can boast of two confectioners, that it should 

possess a 

WELL^CONSTRUCTED ICE-HOUSE. 
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It is also the opinion of man^ persons that, as it occasions great expense, outlay, and disburse- 
ment, to maintain and keep up 
ONE OF THE FINEST PINERIES IN THE KINGDOM, 

NVMEROtrs GnERN-HOfTSES ANIl CONSERVATOUIES. 

A UELL-SrOChED FISH POND, 

AND AN AVIARY WORTHY THK \TTKNT10N OV ALL KVROPE, 
none bat such as those whose fortunes are equal, and whose means arc adequate to, such 

AMD OTHKH LUXURIES, 

ought to encumber tliemselveg with them. From this rule is not to he excepted 
» .f CHOICE COLLECTION OF RARE BOOKH, ALL IN COSTLY BINDING t'", 

when from any of (he circulating libraries in the town any book to convey pleasure to the 
iindersturiding, histructlon to the imagination, or information to the intellett, may be obtained 
at the cost of a moderate and not unreasonable subscription. The same observations would 
appjy to a 

A SMALL BUT TRULY SELECT SELECTION OF 

CHINA, 

FROM THE FAR-FAMED AND WELL-KNOWN MANUFACTORIES OF 

8KVRES AND DRESDEN ; 

And one of the 

MOST SPLENDID COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES, 

IlY TITK OLD MASTERS, EVKU BROUGHT TO THE HAMMER : 
INCLJrniNa SFA fRAT. BY 

RAPHAEL ANGV.IO, LUNAUDl 1)E rVA'.S’l, PAIL VEItYLNEASY, THE THREE STORACKS, 
V.INDYKI, JmniXI, PAVL POTTFRER. SEBASTJON PLVMPO, JCTAET ROMANO, 

TITAN, JEltlir nolV, (lEOIt(>E ONY, OLD PALMER. DON MYCUINO, 

AND OTHFAt SPANISH, ENOIASH, AND ITALIAN 
ANCIENT Oil) MASTEAiS. 

For the reasons aboyc adduced, and as Mr Stint's uiinvallcd company are shortly to exhibit 
their noll-knowii tiv^'iits in a theatre of llieir own, a 
SMALL BUT ELEGANT PRIVATE THEATRE 
would be hupeiorogatory and buperfliious ; as also, considering the 
CHARMING DRIVES AND RURAL PROMENADES, 
llemindiiig the enchanted eye of the enraptured beholder of the 

ELYSIAN FIELDS, 

whith are to he enjoyed at every tiirii in the nclghbotirhood of Little Pedllnglon, an 

EXTENSIVE PARK AND PI.EASURE GROUNDS 

would hardly compensate lUe Purchaser for the immense cost whlcli he must be at for planting 
and laying out peihaps as mony us would 

C O ]\I P R 1 S E * 1 0 , 000 ACRES!!! 

It is only necessary further to add that 
PARADISE HOUSE 

consist'', of four rooms, small but coramodious ; with wash-house and inoht convenient kitchen, 
detached; with a garden of a cpiarter of an acre in extent, more or less; from which (should 
they ever honour the Vale of Health with a visit) the iorlunate purchaser of this most desirable 
Frojierty would be enabled most distinctly to see the 

• KING AND ALL THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


But Mr. Hobbleday is announced (*• the greatest humbug in all 
Little-Pedlington,” as he was described to me by Scorewell) ; so down 
with my newspa])er. As I am to dine with him to-day, in order to meet 
some of the worthies of the place, I trust that I shall return home in 
the evening full of interesting matter for the continuation of my Journal. 


{To he continued,') 
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GIULIETTA GUISI. 


Xa/^B f/ot u xa^ot 
K«A.A/0‘t« ^aXt/ 

Son ver^ine vezzosa.” 


The season which has recently closed at the King’s Theatre was 
especially Grisi’s — to her it should be inscribed in the of the 
Ilalian ()pera. It is true that the company which she led combined 
the greatest number of first-rate artists that we have perhaps ever had in 
this country for the same length of time; but it is also i'ertain that we 
have known a greater than Grisi, with support not much inferior in 
efficiency, fail in sustaining an equally excited and protracted intercsl in 
our musical beau monde. Witliout disparagement to this very delightful 
singer, to whom we too have to confess ourselves debtors for no small 
amount of gratificat ion, we should ascribe her extraordinary success, in 
part, to an auxiliary, which can aid even the most gifted individuals but 
once in a life’s career — we m(‘aii novelty -cc/ ^tre suprii^nr. That her 
intrinsic merits arc most highly attractive and capable of being per- 
manently so, cannot be doubted; but when we consider, what seems a 
matter of unquestionable fad, that Pasta in 1831, having in her train 
Lablache, Rubini, Saritini, and Lalandc, to say nothing of a brilliant 
ballet, could not create a similar scnsatior^jTl^on town, we must look some- 
what beyond those merits for houses crowded in the dog-days like the 
Calcutta hJack-hole. The Signora Grisi (wo feel strongly inclined to use 
one of those endearing diminutives Signonna or Signorella) is but a 
dSutante in her profession, and surely a young queen of song and the stage 
never commenced her reign under happier ausjiices — in the flower of life, 
witli all its freshness iU her heart, and its liloom upon her cheek — with a 
countenance combining considerable beauty and a most prepossessing ex- 
pression of intelligence and na’ivele—and a figure of, notwithstanding its 
being an inch or two too short, much luxuriant gfacefulncss. To these 
rich endowments, nature had also added a voice of tlie purest musical 
(juality, taste of singular delicacy, and such an union of sense, sensibility, 
and energy, as were sufficient to attain the nearest approach that talent 
can make to genius. Education liad found here its richest sod, and spring- 
ing quickly to maturity, produced its fairest blossoms and most generous 
fruit. Grisi, when she made her first appearance in this country, towards 
the conclusion of the season of 1831, seemed to have learned all that could 
be taught hi the best schools, both of acting and singing. But there was 
no symptom of originality in her style, in either art. Her singing was 
faultlessly refined — the essence, as it were, of Italian manner in the present 
day — with all its approved graces, powers, and general effects, set off by a 
voice deliciously toned, and faithful as an instrument to the simplest or 
most elaborate score. While, however, she brought us nothing novel in 
mode or expression, she was, on the other hand, above all ordinary imita- 
tion. To borrow an illustration from anotlier art, her singing was like 
those charming works of some modern sculptors, which, unlike the sublime 
inventions of Michael Angelo, have beer, emanations from the antique — 
the result of an over-ruling sense of its beauty. 

In her acting, Grisi took to herself the greatest of models— Pasta. It 
is not surprising, therel’ore, that ^she should have become in this depart- 
ment of her profession unequivocally an imitator. To emulate at once, 
however, and imitate the greatest genius of the modern Italian stag^, 
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before whom the hearts of all Europe had knelt in homage, indicated no 
mean ambition. 

“ Hither as to their fountains, other stars 
Repairing;, in tlieir golden urns draw light, 

And lienee the morning plan » gilds her horns.” 

And Grisi’s imitation of La Pasta was worthy of both. It had no cha- 
racter of servility ; it was not blind, but, on the contrary, minute from the 
%^cry clearness of her peicoption and full appreciation of the excellence of 
her proto1yj)e. She conformed to the manner of lier divine misiress with 
all tliG*devotedne.ss of a young vestal when first consecrating herself to the 
altar. Hence her Anna Bolena, in which she won her first garland in 
London, miglit ])e ranked amongst the most remaikable piecei of acting 
ever known. So fnitbCul a copy was it, that every look, every motion of 
Pasta seemed to have been recollected and retained by her; and although 
such mimetic feats are, in general, subjects for laughter rather than serious 
admiration, yet this was hailed \Mth a rage of applause which erred in 
the opposite direction. In the present performance of Grisi, people 
whollv forgot the absent Pasta, and some who did remember her were 
infaluated enough to make comparisons to her disadvantage. We should 
he mortified indeed if we could be supposed to apjiroach. in our estimate 
of the young and fascinating prima donpa, the monstrous extravagance of 
such critics. That would, indeed, be unpardonable lose-majeste towards 
that enthroned genius, which divinity doth truly hedge in. To say the 
truth, Grisi’s Anna Bolcna, although marvellously similar to its original, 
was yet but a nhniatuie copy, in w'hich the essential characteristics of 
groat style were, i.i a coiisuler.ibJe degree, lost. The same soul looked 
not through her eyes and Pasta’s, nor could she sustain, in iintluctuating 
continuity, a disiday of emotion tvhich had not originated in her own 
breast. So the closely critical eye could detect Irtniuent momentary pauses 
in her most hurried couise of passion, glances of cold self-possession, 
which betokened a mind not thoroughly alisoibotl in its theme. Pasta’s 
conception of the part was all her own, — it could not have been antici- 
pated by her author, — she rose above him, — above history, — and converted 
theueak victim of that licentious builc, Henry VI IL, into a being more 
loftily tragic than even the Queen Catherine of Shakspeatc and Siddons, 
Her simple and noble piind scorns incapable of sympathizing with the 
familiar littlenesses of human character, and resolves all much-excited 
passion into a giand ideal. The softl of Judith Pasta in a modern sculptor 
would have revived and realized the creations of Phidias or Praxiteles. 
In Grisi we are not destined to see this great creative mind perpetuated, 
while it may be said tliat her Anna IJolena gams in vrai semblance from its 
absence. The character in her hands shrinks into truth, and if hep eyes 
cannot look tiie sublime of Pasta’s, they approach nearer to the gospel- 
beaming eyes of 13ullen.‘ That she can lose her reminiscent perceptions 
ol her mojlel, without supplying substitutes from her own imagination, there 
have, we regret to think, been many little evidences in her latest appear- 
ances in the part. We were particularly struck with this, in one instance, 
which occurred at that beautiful passage in the second act of the opera, 
where Anna, in her madness, fancying Ihivt she sees Percy once again in 
happy security, moves in the direction of the vision, and with hope, love, 
and tender suiiphcatiun stealing over her pale cheek, sings the exquisite 
melody to the lineS" 

‘‘ Al’ (lolce gitifkimi 
('astcl iiatio,” &c. &c. 

During the whole time that Pasta continued singing this aria, she seemed 
entirely under the delusion of her fancy— the amabilis insania. When we 
last saw Grisi in the part, just previous to the close of the season, she 
turnfed, after the first line of the air, to the audience, and gave it precisely 
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as if she had been in a concert-room. In estimating, however, the merits 
of this performance as a whole, it cannot but be admitted that a part so 
traj^ic, from first to last, was an over-severe trial for the capacity and 
endurance of a debutantey and conclude that, considering: all its difficulties, 
it was sustained by Grisi witli infinite credit to herseli. As a display ot 
her natural powers, we should be inclined to consider the Ninctta in La 
Gazza Ladra as her most successful part. ‘ It is less exacting and more 
concentrated in its passionate distress than Anna Bolena. Few brict 
scenes on the Opera stage have been more touching than that wluMh 
Ninetta is led to execution, yet even in it our young artiste showed vafher a 
fine sense of beauty in a model, than drew on her own imagination, as the 
most affecting pqint in the passage was that where she sinks on the stage, 
into that attitude of perfect woe, immitigable affliction, which is familiarly 
known front Canova’s Magdalene. 

We have ascribed the excessive success of Grisi this season, in a great 
measure, to the natural effects of novelty; in this she indebted, also, 
to the pieces in which she chiefly appeared. The new operas of Donizetti 
and Bellini were most successful ; neither being works of very sterling 
merit, nor yet obnoxious to the contemptuous condemnation they have 
encountered in some (juarters. They were dramatic in their effects, and 
contained some most agreeable melody. The “ Piiritam” w^as the favourite, 
not, indeed, in its concluding scenes of shallow tragedy, but in its first and 
second less sombre acts ; and notwithstanding Grisi’s former efforts during 
the season, it is probable that the strongest impression whicdi she has left 
upon the minds of the habitual frequenters of the King’s Theatre will 
prove to have been from her gay and graceful performance in the first act 
of this opera. She was there lierself alone— Grisi— -youthful and lovely- 
looking, glowing with excitement, riante, and, what was not least lu 
importance, dressed with most felicitous elegance. We have seldom seen 
a group more beautifully, more strikingly pictorial, than that where, at 
the opening of the fourth scene, she clings fearingly and fondlinirly 1o 
Lablache, who looked to the life, a gallant, not Houndhead, but Cavalier all 
of the olden time. The majestic massiveness of his figure, and the paternal 
affection ate ness of his manner, contrasting in perfect effect with her deli- 
cately-lithe contour, and her maiden innocency of look — 

“ Gio, — Feiclie mesta cosi — ^hi’ abbracci Elvira. 

Ei , — Dell cliiainarai tua liglia. • 

Gin . — O liglia!” 

The passage reminded us, if we may be permitted to say so, without im- 
putation of pedantry, of the exquisite picture which Virgil gives in the 
first book of the ” ^ncid,” of Jove bending to the complaints, and soothing 
the anxieties of Venus for her sou. 

Olli subridflfts homiinim sator atqiie deorum 
Viiltu quo caelum tompestatesque serenat, 

Oscula libavit iiata*.” 

This, and the subsequent lively scene of the same act were quite ’perfect in 
the elegant comedy of opera, and they Wx're crowned with the inimitable 
Polonaise, W’hich was the chef-d' a,,wre oi our fascinating cantatrice during 
the season. Few of her ardent admirers but will find themselves revert- 
ing most frequently, when occupied with reminiscences of lier, to those so 
secniiitgly appropriate lines with which that nightingale gush of song 
commenced. 

“ Son vergine vezzosa 
Son biaiicH — son ro.sa.** 

In addition to the natural attractiveness of so charming an artiste as the 
Signora Grisi, upon first acquaintance, there is that about her, we should 
say, which ‘harmonizes w^ell with the Italian music of the day, and that 
about both which harmonizes equally happily with the taste of our higher 
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orders, by whom the Opera is chiefly supported. Her personal agrcmens 
and her accomplishments are, as we have remarked, of the most pre- 
possessing kind, while they are unaccompanied with that deeper mystery 
of intellect, genius, which, in the severe drama, is an over-match for the 
spirit 'of lightsome pleasure, and represses it into an untoward mood of 
seriousness. Thus we feel in our gay circles of crowded lo^es. It is 
a bore to be awed into prolonged sympathy with the tragic vein — to 
have the “ cold chain of* silence,” as Moore calls it, hung round 
long. The quintessence of choice entertainments is that which in 
genoj-al just piques our attention, and occasionally administers a pleasant, 
passing electric .shock of emotion, but which is no serious obstruction to 
our chatterings and flirtings, and the regular transaction of our dear little 
social nothings. We do not want to study human nature in melancholy, 
or to be over familiar with the workings of broken heart®, Jleal woe is 
desperately ennuieuse, and its almost real imitation is nearly llwtolcrable ; 
but a pretty picture of the thing, which does not quite eyes, is 

no disagreeable distraction, no contemptible stimulant, uff^ragedians 
must not, in fact, petrify us with a Gorgon mask, but select from their 
repertory of properties one with something of an agreeable grimness. The 
like rule applies to music : compositions too profound, too German, are 
beside the purposes of eas^ gratification. Your monstrous complex scores 
would require a score of cars to watch ^their ingenious variety and their 
wonderlul untwisting of all the “links that tie the hidden soul of harmony.” 
This is equivalent to, and as vulgar as the solution of an arithmetical 
puzzle. Let then our Opera be simple in its combinations, lively and ex- 
pressive in its subjects, so that its meaning may be on the surface, and 
comprehended without an effort. So that, in fact, it may penetrate 
straightway from our ears to our hearts, and give us no trouble in the w'ay 
of attention or study. To such an Opera, and such alone, we say — 

“ These delights, if thou wilt give, 

With thee we’ll condescend to live,” 

Thus we believe would sing, or say, nine-tenths of our Opera frequenters. 
There is in both music and acting a perfect analogy with literature. Each 
may be so elevated, so epic as very quickly to exhaust minds which are not 
habituated to strenuous intellectual exercise. A few pages of Milton, or 
of Beethoven, or of Mozart, suffice at a time, for the majority of our 
generation. The music of the school of Rossini is the delightful medium 
between these great masteis and th^ballad-maker. It abounds inelegance 
and light expression ; lu buffo, it is refined ; in passion, vivid and pic- 
turesque. Grisi is admirably adajitcd to show it off to the best advantage 
— Pasta is too much for it ; her genius confined to it is like the acorn in 
the china vase. A strong proof that Grisi is deemed the blight excellence 
of this taste and temper of the times in Opera may be found in the cir- 
cumstance, that she not only suppressed any general wish for the presence 
of Pasta during the late season, but any anticipation of her future retiini 
to us. TIm 5 star threatens to eclipse the great luminary from which it “ in 
its golden urn drew light.” To us, and we may possibly be singular, this 
seems the most melancholy of consummations, and we pray to all Olym- 
pus that it may not come to pass, for zealously as we admire her, who 
may be called the spoiled child of fortune, we have not yet learned to 
believe that she is the foremost lady of the histrionic world, and we would 
presume to address her with the lines of Metastasio — 

Mi sembri aurora bella, 

Ma 110 mi sembri quelia, 

Che paragon uon ha. ^ 
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STANZAS ADDRESSED TO MISS LANDON, 

AND SUGGESTED BY HER “ STANZAS ON THE DEATH OF MRS. HEMANS.” 

Thou bay-crown’d living one — who o’er 
The bay-crown*d dead art bowing. 

And o'er the sliadeless, moveless brow 
Thy human shadow throwing; 

And o'er the sighless, songless lips 
The wail and music wedding — 

Dropping o’er the tranquil eyes 
Tears not of their shedding: 

Go I take thy music from the dead. 

Whose silentness is sweeter ; 

Reserve thy tears for living brows. 

For wliom such tears are meeter ; 

And leave the violets in the grass. 

To brighten where thou treadest. 

No flowers for her ! Oh ! bring no flowers — 

Albeit “ Bring flowers,” thou saidest. 

But bring not near her solemn corse 
A type of human seeming ; 

Lay only dust's stern verity 
Upon her dust undreaming. 

And while the calm perpetual stars 
Shall look upon it solely; 

Her sphered soul shall look on them, 

Willi eyes more bright and holy. 

Nor mourn, oh living one, because 
Her part in life was mourning : 

Would she have lost the poet's flame, 

For anguish of the burning? 

The minstrel harp, for the strain’d string ? 

The tripod, for th* afflated 
Woe ? or tlie vision, for those tears 
Through which it shone dilated ? 

Perhaps she shudder’d while the world’s 
Cold hand her brow was wreathing: 

But wTong'd she ne’er that mystic breath 
Which breath’d in all her breathing, — 

Which drew from rocky earth and man 
Abstractions high and moving, — 

Beauty, if not the beautiful, — 

And love, if not the loving. 

Such visionings have paled in sight 
The Saviour she descrieth. 

And little recks who wreath’d the brow 
That on His bosom lieth. 

The whiteness of His innocence 
O’er all her garments flowing, 

There leameth she that sweet “ new song ” 

She will not mourn in knowing. 

Be bfessed, crown’d and living one : 

Anii when thy dust decayeth, 

Itfay thine own England say for thee 
What now for her it sayeth,— 

“ Albeit softly in our ears 
Her> silver song was ringing, 

The footsteps of her parting soul 
Were softer than her singing.” ]3, 
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THE LINE OF BEAUTY; OR, LES NOCES DE N08E. 

AN ENTIRELY ORIGINAL TALE- 

DEDICATED TO R. LISTON, ESQ., SURGEON, &C. 

^ T^e presumption of calliiif.** a tale entirely original,” and the folly of 
showing, even in the four words of its title, that you are not prepared to 
write it in your native language — thus, in four words, more than follow- 
ing the vicious habit of the worst authors — is, I confess, much against 
me. But I love to grapple with difficulties ; and I trust, before 1 have 
(lone, to pnjve satisfactorily that my Nose is quite original, no matter for 
the tongue which, being an inferior organ, attempts to tell itil #tory. 

Ned lledmund was almost a universal genius — that is, he knew a 
little of everything, and in our days a very little serves. As a politician, 
he was accordingly vehement ; as a critic, dictatorial ; as a companion, 
loquacious and noisy ; — in fact, had it not been for hia possession of 
great talents, he would have been not only disagreeable but unbearable. 
I ought, however, to add that he also enjoyed a considerable indejilerKlent 
income— some fifteen hundred or two thousand pounds a-year; and, 
though he loved himself well enough, was moderate in his e.vpenses, 
and lived within compass. Such an individual is unexceptionable in 
the world ; and in a world like London, where half the population of 
his class subsist in clubs, such a phenomenon as an unembarrassed 
member is looked up to with proper deference, and courted with due 
civilities. But Mr. lledmund — for it was only behind his back, or in 
his presence by a few familiars of tolerably good fortune or intolerable 
impudence, that he was called Ned — valued himself above all his other 
(|ualilication8 on being a connoisseur in the fine arts : this was his hobby, 
and he was wont to descant on it freely and largely. The opening of an 
exhibition was the opening of a new sluice in his over-fluent declama- 
tion ; a chef-d’aHiVTe froln the Continent made him master of your time 
for as many hours as it could havey taken to paint the picture. Then 
he had, as he told you, peculiar ideas on the subject. There was but 
one line which could appeal to his taste and judgment ; and all out of 
that line he considered to be error and abomination. This line was the 
Line of Beauty ; but before I enter more upon it, I ought shortly to 
describe my hero. 

By shortly I mean appropriately; for Ned was one of your physi- 
cally small* men. In height he was above five feet, — he stated from 
five feet four to five feet five in bis stocking-soles, as if his stocking- 
soles could have added four inches to his actual stature. His limbs 
w<^e stout, in proportion to his upper works, wffiich were, indeed, of the 
slimmest, and his corporeal frame pyramidal ; so that it was wittily said 
of him, “ Ilis legs would do for any body, and any legs would do for hia 
body.” Between his shoulders was set the pedestal of a longish neck, 
which was surmounted by the head that contained all his sapience — 

“ His dome of thought, the palace of his soul.” 

Of the shape of his skull Mr, De Ville spoke favourably : it had, he 
said, many fine organs, and, the best of all, the organ of acquisitiveness^ 
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which led the owner to give the artist an order for a cast- But the 
countenance w^as not handsome : almost all the very young ladies de- 
clared it to be positively and disgracefully ugly ; those of more mature 
age, aa well as their mammas, thought that though it might be plain, 
there was a good deal of intelligence and expression in it when lighted 
up. Now, how it could be called plain was to me a mystery ; for it 
was pitted, seamed, and carved by small-pox ; and the lighting up must 
have been difficult, seeing that it was unusually dark — that blackness' of 
complexion which approaches to dirty ; whilst the eyes were pinky orbs, 
concealed behind the promontory of an ace of clubs nose. His forehead 
was low ; but, by eradicating the hair on its superior range, he con- 
ceived it to be of Byronian amplitude for intellect, and imposing grace 
for general effect. 

Such was Ned Redmund at full length ; and as he was always well- 
dressed, you may depend upon it the portrait was often viewed with 
smiles of approval, even by some of the sex ; wliich smiles Ned re- 
turned, as regularly as the harrowing irregularity of his teeth allowed. 

I have all my life been puzzled to account for the origin of tastes. 
Sometimes I have attributed the whole visible phenomena to affectation ; 
hut there are certainly some exceptions to that riile,^ — such as the taste 
for collections of halters in which criminals have been liangcd, bits of 
the polished bones or tanned skins of murderers, and other rare objects, 
which it must be really gratifying to contemplate, for their own sakes, 
in abundance and in solitude. Again, I have considered the proposition 
that we generally like opposites ; but liavc found it true only to a limited 
extent. Little prigs of mannikins will marry giantesses, and colossal 
fellows pair with pigmy maidens, or, indeed, with hits of widows, if 
otherwise well endowed. The fat lake to the thin, and the thin cleave 
unto the fat. Lame people are almost invariably fond of travelling, and 
the purblind of sight-seeing. The stone-blind are reckoned the clearest 
judges of colours ; and tliosc who look farthest arc destitute of feeling. 
Upon the whole, I am inclined to attribute Ned Redinuiurs predilection 
for beauty to a modification of this principle r Beauty was his antago- 
nist force ; and though continually repelled by it, he was also continu- 
ally attracted. 

In everything connected with the arts, Ned insisted on his Line 
as a sine qua non. A martyrdom was his ahhorrence; the soi- 
disant picturesque of old horses or decayed donkeys was detest- 
able ; an old woman, however painted, found no favour with liiin ; 
ruins of any kind were very so-so ; battle pieces were confusion ; 
skittle-grounds and nine-pins abominably low ; history, -trash ! A 
few landscapes, on the contrary, were pleasing ; fruit and flower 
pieces, rich ; allegorical subjects, occasionally delightful ; the por- 
traits of lovely females, in appropriate costumes, charming ; bu?it 
wfts with the pure nude that he was ravished into extatics. The 
Greek in architecture and sculpture, and the Titianesque in painting, 
were his themes; Venuses, sleeping or waking, were his dreams by 
night and his talk by day ; nymphs, if not spoilt by draperies, were not 
despised ; and his elegant bed-room was a model of luxury and refine- 
ment in its profusion of pieces of this description. Precious pieces of 
Cipriani, Cosway, and Straehling, scarcely ever seen by the public eye, 
yvere here religiously or irreligiously preserved ; and Ned, in his night- 
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cap, surromided by all these emanations of pearly tints and natural 
flesh-colour, was^ a sort of Paris on Ida, with a multiplication of god- 
desses, altogether unique. 

In the midst of these enjoyments had Ned reached the age of ten 
years beyond that period when, as the poet writes, “ man suspects him- 
self a fool,” without any suspicion of the sort having ever crossed his 
^nind. So far from it, he had, it may be acknowledged, become a trifle 
moi^. self-conceited ; insomuch that many of his particular friends did 
not scfuplc to call him a vain coxcomb ; while the more charitable and 
intimate could not help saying that in many things he was a silly block- 
head. Of these painful confessions, however, Ned, with all his acquire- 
ments, was utterly ignorant ; and continued to associate with the parties 
in all tlie bliss which ignorance bestows. 

At this period, it was a lovely day in the month of May, that Ned, 
having made his toilet, ambled forth fora stroll in the park. The trees 
were green, and the sky was blue, and our hero was in a most coinpla- 
rcMt and amiable disiioaition. He had just turned from the statue of Wel- 
]jiigton-(h'istnr, rommonly called the Green Man, when he observed a 
female flgiirc of extraordinary grace walking gently on the path before 
him. Ned weis struck at once, and w^oiinded by a Parthian shot from 
behind, for, as yet, he had only seen the hack of his enemy. But then 
the Line of Beauty, how perfect ! The well-poised head, the fine fall of 
the shoulders, the swell tapering to a waist of elegant proportions and 
not the slipiiicsB of a wasp, the renewal of the swell below with a 
roundness that might Iiave driven Hogarth mad ; the easy motion of 
the limbs, tlie ankle fleshed into a form of desperate temptation, equally 
remote Irom the heel of elephant or the spur of lark, and the foot itself 
an epigram, so neat, so pointed, so captivating — the ensemble was irre- 
sistible. Redmund linrried on for a front view ; he passed, he turned, 
and had not his eyes been pinky, as I have stated, he would have throwui 
Ills whole soul into one broad stare. But though nature forbade this, he 
saw enough to complete his subjugation. There w as nothing amiss before 
nor behind. The same scale of excellent moulding prevailed ; and the 
fioth-boni Venus never displayed ^uch a union of plumpness and sym- 
metry. Our hero was bewildered; and instead of his usual II mio 
tesore in tnnto, began humming one of the commonest of songs — 

“ Her ’prentice ban* .she tried on man. 

And then she made the lasses, O !” 

To crown the whole, he at length obtained a full vision of the fair 
one’s face ; and oli, if he was in raptures with her person, what was he 
when he beheld her countenance ! It was all he had fancied in his 
pictorial dreams. Oval, animated, the eyes dark and bright, — and the 
aose, but the nose requires a distinct paragraph. 

The nose of the lovely incognita took its rise between a pair of eye- 
brows, as the poet celebrates, nec iotidem juncius nec bene disjunctus, 
wliich I translate — 

“ Not wholly joined, nor yet just quite apart*’ — 
and descended in a straight line towards the upper lip ; neither too 
short nor too long, neither cocked up impertinently, nor drooping dis- 
agreeably ; neither pinched in avariciously, nor dilating passionately j 
hut correct, proper, Bignificant,,^a true medium, an incon^ov^rtip^q 
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middle feature— 'the juste milieu of noses ! Its outline in profile w'ould 
have been Grecian, but for a slight Roman protuberancy ; and it was 
this double classicality of form which finished the utter subjugation of 
Ned Rcdmundk Had he known Greek he would have quoted Anacreon ; 
had he been acquainted with Latin he would have spouted Ovid ; but 
as his predilections had always been the same, so that, even when a 
boy at school he studied marbles in preference to grammars, and en- 
joyed blowing soap-bubbles more than construing crabbed exercises, h^ 
simply — * 

“ Looked and gazed, 

And gazed and looked ; 

And gaped and gazed again.” 

It lias generally been suspected that young iudies, in the circum- 
stances of our heroine, are annoyed hy the particular inspection of the 
curious and speculative ; and so it seemed with Miss Betsy Redish — 
for that was her name. Her walk indicated her uneasiness ; her gait 
became less elastic, her procession less direct, and a sort of crabTied 
sidling superseded the hitherto even tenor of her way. The grass 
invited her steps from the foot-path, and the foot-path again won her 
back from the grass. Thus she could not he said altogether to progress 
to the gate at the end of Oxfurd-stred;, though she advanced in that 
course, half wishing Ned at Tyhuru-turnpike, and half not displeased 
with the effect she could not help perceiving she had produced on his 
nervous system. Have you seen a hare doubling, and a luiund on the 
scent? — suclrwas the game all across the Park. All across the Park 
did I say : all up by Coimaught-placc, turning sharp round to the right, 

crossing street, down by Quebec Chapel (into which, in 

passing at speed, first the hare, and then the hound threw a prophetic 
peep, as if a coming event cast its shadow before), and finally into omi- 
nous Mount-sti eet, where the beauteous chace sought refuge in the shop 
of a grecn-groccr. 

To the infatuated Ned she appeared to disappear behind considerable 
bunches of summer-cabbage, white turnips, and yellow^ carrots, and 
several bushels of peas in the shell 'and in baskets. To break cover 
from such a wilderness was hopeless, and Ned was in despair; but 
faint heart never won fair lady, and he crossed the street to reconnoitre. 
Over th(i door of the refugee he read, agreeably to the usual order in 
which matters of the retail kind are announced — 

GREEN ( REDISH ) GROCER. 

Whence he inferred that one Mr. Redish sold grecn-grocory there. 
But how was he to form an acquaintance with this desirable person ? 
He was no housekeeper, and wanted not summer cabbage, nor turnips, 
nor carrots, nor peas, nor any vegetable substance in existence. In 
the windows were no bouquets of flowers — those convenient and sweet 
introductions — everything v/as for the mouth, and nothing for the nose. 
But Venus eyer favours her true votaries. Happily, lifting up his eyes 
in extreme distress, Mr. Redmund observed an inscription more delight- 
ful than letters of gold, tliough mere black and white, which intimated 
“ A first floor to be let and blessed be he who lets me, exclaimed 
Tom, as advised by a brass plate he hastened to “ knopk and ring.” 
Why should I dilate upon the further: incidental particulars in the 
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progress of this affair? Suffice it, that Ned established himself in the 
lodgings, found his adored Betsy was Mr. Redish’s only child, and so 
ardently took old Time by the forelock, that he must have pulled his 
hair off in six weeks, had he not succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
Miss Redish to bestow her hand, heart, and nose upon him in holy 
wedlock for ever. 

Received as the affianced •lover, while preparations were making for 
The nuptials, Ned and his fair slaver entered into those innocent enjoy- 
ments which are understood, d priori^ to prepare the way to more perfect 
happiness. Alas, how uncertain is the lot of humanity ! how wide a 
gap does accident often contrive to make of that small space which lies 
between the cup and tlie lip ! One delicious afternoon, when the cooing 
pair had taken a gentle ride over the scene of their first encounter, they 
gaily cantered on towards the Regent’s Park. Miss Redish had better 
never have forsaken the pavement of Mount Street, to mount a palfrey 
warranted to keep its feet (which it certainly did, though its feet could 
not keep it from stumbling), and charm the world with deeds of horsc- 
womanship. Just opposite Lockhart’s house a dirty -looking boy ran 
hastily past, and the creature started, fell, and threw its rider ; which 
was not surprising, as it happened to be a printer’s devil carrying the 
copy of an article on Melton hipwbray for the “ Quarterly Review.” 
The consequences were most disastrous. Ned, distractedly, reined up 
his steed ; and, unfortunately for the poor lady on the road, his far hind 
foot came far too near, and the iron shoe striking her face, mutilated it 
in a shocking manner. Bleeding and senseless, she was borne to 
three coloured bottles, and such assistance administered as their owner 
could supply. Taken home, she was attended by skilful leeches ; but, 
horrid catastrophe ! after weeks of darkness, and bandagings, and suffer- 
ing, it was found that her nose, that temple of beauty worshipped by 
the disconsolate Redmund, was irrecoverably gone. 

With it his fondest expectations were crushed; and his agony was 
only the more intense, when he reflected that the cruel mutilation was 
his own doing. The Iron, metaphorically, and not of the horse-shoe, 
entered his own soul ; and wide London could not exhibit a man more 
woe-begone and wretched than Mr. Edward Redmund. 

Weeks and months elapsed, yet his sorrows knew no assuaging. 
Without a nose, how could they have an end ? Fate had done its worst — 
the line of beauty, the glorified line of beauty, was defaced, annihilated. 
Nor was Betsy’s grief less sincere, though of necessity unaccompanied 
by some of the common concomitants of weeping. Her eyes, it is true^ 
shed abundance of tears; but they could only trickle down her checks ; 
and the reddened prominency, with its peculiarly-unpleasant sound, and 
requisition for the well-sopped handkerchief, was wanting to the com- 
plete manifestation of female disconsolateness. 

When things are at the worst, (said old Green Peas one day, endea- 
vouring to console his lodger and daughter,) when things are at the worst, 
they must mend. “ But there is nothing to mend !” exclaimed Red- 
mund, wiping near his eyes ; ** Nothing to mend,’’ repeated Betsy, raising 
her hand in vain to wipe the same organ. It was a pitiable calamity, 
and seemed irremediable ; yet the worthy grocer was in the right, and 
help was nearer than the bereft could imagine. 
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It was at this epoch that the celebrated surgeon of the Modern Athens, 
to whom I have humbly and respectfully inscribed this tale, took it into 
his head to leave the Athenians to their national disorders, and settle 
himself in the capital of Cockaigne. London being covered with houses 
for about twenty miles in every direction, was declared to be a wider field 
for the exercise of his extraordinary abilities, and accordingly he came 
amongst us to demonstrate that if the John of that name was a King in 
his w’ay, the Robert was a Devil in another learned profession ; that he 
was Galen, let who would be Thespis. 

Ft so happened that Ned fretted himself into a fit of sickness, and 
called ill a doctor, as if physic could cure vexation. He had heard, 
perhaps, of “ pills to purge melancholy,*" and fancied a few might do 
him good. The doctor was a man of the grerlest ability in his line, 
that is to say, he was a prodigious gossip, and talked more to his pa- 
tients during a half-hour’s visit, than they could have heard from any 
other mouth in town for double the amount of his fee. His medical 
success w'as accordingly prodigious, and, in fact, the only obstacle to his 
rising to still greater practice W'as the want of time, and consequently 
talk to give to his patients. Had days consisted of forty-eight instead of 
twenty-four lioiiis, he would have done twice as much. It was during 
his second call upon Ned that his desultory conversation chanced to 
run from Lord Byron’s “ Cain” into Steinc’s “ Tristram Shandy ” and 
one of i(s heroes, Hafen Slawhentfcrgivs^ w'ith his illustrious ‘‘illustra- 
tions of tlie doctrine of Noses.” From Slawkeiibergius and the ninth 
talc of his tw elfth decade, wJicrcin the stranger who arrived at Strnsburg 
from the ])Tomonlory of Noses is so graphically described, and the sen- 
tinel exclaimed, “ Ui boni ! nova forma nasi,” a/m,?, “ Never saw such a 
nose ill my life !” our doctor slipped into the subject of the extraordinary 
nasal elections of the Edinburgli surgeon, and so astonished his patient 
with his accounts of these operations, that, without taking another pre- 
scription, he forthwith got perfectly well. It was hope which arose in 
his breast, and healed Iiim ; liopc, worth all the medicines in tlie world, 
opium, quinine, colocynth, colchicnni, squills, calomel, and prussic acid 
to boot. Hope, that takes its scat on our nature’s throne, and issues its 
decrees to all the vassal vessels round, till brightness gleams fioin the 
dulled eye, smiles dimple on the languid check, breath Hows freely from 
the choked throat, the red blood circulates briskly in the stagnant veins, 
the heart beats lightly, the foot treads firmly, and every look and motion 
bespeak the balmy influence of the rosy and god-like monarch who 
reigns within. 

“ Hope told a flattering tale.’* 

Nevertheless, throughout the night Ned was restless and uneasy, and 
rose from an almost sleepless couch, with the earliest cries of “ Old 
elo,’* and “ Miew below.” He passed through the streets, where he met 
no living inhabitants stirring abroad, except the utterers of these noises, 
and a few grooms leading forth horses to enjoy, what their masters and 
mistresses never did, but, vice versa^ namely, the fresh .air. Thus he 
reached the surgeon’s door, at an hour when, if there had been an acci- 
dent-patient for every shutter that was up, there would have been no 
want of practice. It was some time before he made himself heard, but 
at length the parlour winjdow w^as opened, and an immense cat looking 
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out, very gravely intimated his desire to know Ned’s business, and the 
cause of his making so much noise so unseasonably. 

The matter being explained, tlie faithful creature immediately 
awakened his principal, and a consultation was held, to the indcsoriba- 
ble satisfaction of the no-longer despairing lover. 

Towards Mount-street he returned jocund and tip- toeing it, while he 
mutterecl — “ If she will conSent — it is not impossible — restored — ^nose 
^lipe of beauty — true Grcfio-Roman line of beauty — feature — nose — 
nose!’t Hastening to the apartment of his injured and beloved Betsy, 
he was so overcome w'itli emotion that he could only throw himself on 
his knees before her, and sigh — ‘‘ Oh, my life, Liston — Liston — Liston !” 

Now, Miss Redish, though she had lost her nose, had kept her ears, 
and she bent them to listen to this wild adjuration with all her might. 
It was long, however, before she could gather the purport of the startling 
pro[)osition'SO earnestly made to her, and open her eyes to the prospect 
of a new nose in their neiglibourhood. Tlic pros and cons, the doubts 
and assurances, the fears and persuasions, were numerous and lasting, 

“ ('an it be done ?” 

“ It can !” 

I am sure it cannot.” 

“Indeed it has been done !” ♦ 

“ It must be very painful.” 

“ It will restore the line of beauty !” 

“ I never can endure it.” 

will be married the moment you have recovered.” 

Ned was all eloquence and persuasion, and Betsy, though timid, en- 
tertained latent feelings which ])romptcd her to yield. For nobody likes 
to 1)0 without a nose ; and few girls to be without a husband. 

Finally, the reconstruction of this important feature was confided to 
Mr. L., the rival of Telford in bridge-bnildini:, though employing only 
cartilage, muscle, and skin, instead of wood, lime, and granite. 

It would ill become me even to approach a process, the ])icturing 
of whicli might olFcndlthc most fastidious sense; were it not that while 
I discard the tcclinical terms of 4 he schools, I can in few words de- 
senibe the curious plastic ceremony which my heroine underwent, with- 
out the risk of uttering a syllable to render the information disagreeable 
to the gentlest of the gentle s^x. Love sought the union, and it was suc- 
cessfully effected. 

The shape was traced with ink on the pale forehead of the trembling 
maiden, being previously measured in soft leather, to remedy and cover 
the dcfofmity below. The skin was dissected, and carefully carried 
down ; while its attachment at the root of the nose was left of a proper 
thickness to secure a sufficient vascular supply. Elegantly fitted tcj a 
surface prepared for it by sutures, lint moistened with warm water, 
and other applications, were judiciously used, and the constant fair one 
was left to repose. 

She suffered like a martyr — Ned like a victim. 

Three days afterwards, the attached portion of the flap on the fore- 
head was divided, and the nose was left to itself. 

Mr. Redmund’s anxiety about the result was intense. He could not 
await the removal of the isinglas-plaster, which concealed from him 
the condition of the improved face ; and would have endangered the 
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second nose >as much as the first, had he not been restrained by surgical 
advice amounting to strong prohibition. 

I ought perhaps to have mentioned that the skilful operator had been 
terribly taxed to renovate, not only the lost organ, but the perfect line 
of beauty of the original. “ A mere nose,” said Ned, “ will be an ac- 
quisition ; but the nose to restore me to former happiness must be Greco- 
l^man, and consistent with the only line of beauty.” 

The patterns he submitted to Mr. Liston were, of course, duly consi- 
dered ; and wlieu the bandages were removed, it was astonishing to see 
how near “ the first intention ” of the surgeon had fulfilled the anxious 
intention of the lover. The union was so natural, that it foreboded his 
own ; and he talked of lymph as if it were nymph, and of inosculations 
as if they were congratulations ; so mixed up it. his mind had become 
the ideas of cure and matrimony. 

At length the countenance of Miss Redish was openly revealed, and, 
though infinitely delighted, Ned sighed to perceive that there were yet 
imperfections and deficiencies in hi.s worshipped face. It is true, the 
brow was unscarred, and the nose was Greco-Roman ; but there was a 
certain dipping inward at the tip, which, to a connoisseur like him, was 
almost more oficiisive than no nose at all. Ilis fine taste revolted at a 
curve so un-Raphaelesqiic — so un-Phidiastic ! and again the aid of the 
skilful operator w'as invoked, and again he succeeded by, as he informed 
Ned, in his own pithy style, he wm\dd, “ harrowiny a nan*ow piece of 
the upper lip skin, mucous lining, and interposed substance ; to provide 
a columna, to form a partition across the nostril, and supx>ort the extre- 
mity at a ])rox>er elevation !” 

Ned’s amazement was at its height when he found that not only was 
his grand object by this means accomplished, but that the shape of 
Betsy’s mouth was infinitely improved by it. Upon that mouth he im- 
printed a soft kiss, while he rcjieated, from Slawkenbergius, “ a Naso- 
rnm Proinontorii rediit et nasum speciosissimum cgregiosissimiim, quern 
unqurfm qiiisquam sortitiis est, acquisivit” — slie has returned from Lis- 
ton’s Place in the Promontory of Noses wnth ofic of the goodliest and 
most magnificent that ever fell to the lot of woman ! 

“ God’s power is infinite !” cried the Nosarians (vide ‘‘ Tristram 
Shandy,” passim) ; “ he can do anything.” “ By God in heaven !” 
cried the Po^jish doctors, ‘‘ he can make a nose, if he thinks fit, as big 

the steeple of Strasburg !” Had our Liston lived in those days, he 
must have been esteemed at least a glorious apostle. But truce to com- 
ment ; and I, like Slawkenbergius, must come to the peripeitia, or 
catastrophe of my tale. 

Blessing Providence tlu.t his Betsy’s nose had not been stuck on as 
was Garengeot’s*, Ned led her, perfect in all her parts, a blushing 


* The case of a soldier, if we remember rightly, reported by Carpue. Accord- 
ing to the true account, his nose, having been carried off' in action, was much 
trampled on under foot during the making and repulse of several vigrjrous charges, 
was picked up during a pausu, washed in iviiie, and stuck on again ; but so great 
were the hurry and confusion of the battle, his kind comrade deposited it the 
wrong way : so that ever after, when he wanted to take snulF, he was obliged either 
to drop it in funnel-wise, or stand upon his head. 

Jesting apart, my story was suggested by witnessing the performanc^e of the ope- 
JAtion on which it is founded io the hospital of the Loudon University a few months 
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bride to Quebec Chapel, where the nuptial operation was performed 
upon the happy pair. Mr. Liston gave away the lady, and Ned was 
supported by old Peas, who shelled out handsomely on the occasion. 
After the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Redmund set out in their travelling 
carriage for the Continent. They spent the honeymoon in perfect feli- 
city at Strasburg; and when I last heard from Ned, which was not 
n^ny months ago, he expressed his sanguine hopes that the Line 
of^Bftauty would be continued to an extent hitherto unknown in the 
Redmuftd family. 


ago, by the very able firentleman with whose name I have made, I hope not offeu- 
sively, so free. Struck by the extraordinary success of so curious a process, I 
thought it might be treated in an amusing manner, in wliich, if 1 have half accom- 
plished my design, I trust my fair readers will say, with the innkeeper*s wife at 
Strasburgi l^stiie, nonne est nasus praegrandis*' — Is it not, is it not a noble nose ? 
•—The Author. 


THE brigand's WIFE. 

Oh, take not forth our gentle child 
To lead a life of sin ! 

Let dangers gird that breast ; yet spare 
The undying soul within. 

Our boy is yet iinstain’d and pure, 

As in his natal hour ; 

Oh, give him to his mother s arms. 

Nor blight niy faultless flower ! 

I do not bid thy steps forswear 
The paths too early sought ; 

I will not chide thee now, nor grieve 
O'er deeds that thou hast wrought. 

I’ve seen tli^e oft go forth to slay ; 

But my Roman’s love was strong ; 

And though my heart condemn’d, I w'ept 
In silence o’er the wrong. 

But this fair boy is spotless yet ; — 

Oh 1 think how sweet he smiled 

When, ’mid the mountains, late we kept 
A vigil o'er our child. 

And when thy lip, in bitter mood, 

Hath cursed the world and me, 

Think how his gentle steps have stol'n 
All trembling to thy knee. 

His guileless spirit oft hath moved 
Thy hand and guilt between ; 

His love to me a Tasting bond 
Of purity hath been. 

Then take, oh ! take him not away. 

To lead a life of sin ; — 

Far better pierce that breast, than slay 
The immortal soul within ! 

E. L. Montagu. 
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The French Assassinations — A Family Group' near Greenwich — Errors of the 
Press — Privileges of Parliament — The Extraordinary Orange-Book. 


The French Assassinations. — close of last month has been 
rendered more memorable in the history of Our Time than even the latter 
days of July, 1830. Centuries almo.st have j.?ns.sed since a successful 
attempt at wholesale assassination has been recorOcd. Men, as in Spain, 
have committed extensive butchery in cold blood, and have used the 
hallowed name of liberty” while shooting unarmed prisoners; but it was 
reserved for France to add to iier long catalogue of offences against 
humanity, one that is almost without parallel even in the darkest ages. 
The event to which we refer is described elsewhere ; we allude to it here 
chiefly because it affords a powerful warning against the spread of prin- 
ciples that placed Louis Philippe on a throne which has been to him a 
scat of thorns. What have the French people gained by exchanging 
King Log for King Stork ? The press is, at this moment, far more shaclded 
than it was in 1830 ; the houses of persons V s>wspected”— a term very 
u^»eful to despots — may be entered at any hour; and a citizen of France 
has no better assurance of Ins right to vialk the streets of Paris, than when 
the more practised cut-throats under Robespierre ruled the city. So 
much, and no more, have the French obtained by their struggle of “ three 
glorious da 3 ^s.'’ The affair of which Fie.schi is the hero may be considered, 
however, but as the prologue to a drama that has been long in rehearsal. 
The times are changed ; and instead of ccmpclling the King to submit to 
a mock tiial previous to execution, the Republicans will resort to tlie more 
certain and quicker mode of assassination. One attempt has failed ; the 
nextinay he, and jirobably will be, successful. The warning-boast of the 
ruffian is, that the King is not in \xv\y present danger, because “ It must be 
some time before another Fie.schi can be found,” There is an old English 
couplet which contains a volume — 

“ Learn to, be wi.se by others* harin. 

And you will do full well.” 

The lesson taught by the French Revolution of 1830, like that of 1793, 
has not been lost upon Great Britain. Among us there may be many 
” discontented and repining spirits some who will even go the lengths 
of declaring that an Englishman’s “ house’’ shall be no longer “his castle,” 
but that armed officers shall break down liis door and seize nis private 
papers ; yet the good sei.se and upright feeling erf our country are still 
matters to boast of— not matters of mere histoiy. 


A Family Group near Greenwich. — Colonel Perceval remarked truly 
enough the other day, that if an “ angel from heaven” were to undertake 
the' office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, he would fail to please all 
parties. There is a wide difference liowever between pleasing all, and dis- 
pleasing everybody. Mr. Spring Rice seems, just now, much nearer the 
latter point than the former. But whatever ridicule or I'eprobation may 
be bestowed upon his maiden Budget, there was one bright hope held out 
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in his speech on the occasion, that at once lightened up the darkness visi- 
ble of his schemes. We allude to the Right Hon. Gentleman’s assurance 
that the new poor-law system will, beyond question, benefit the agricul- 
tural interests more than anyTeduction of taxation that the most sanguiae 
of the race of Humes could possibly anticipate. We confess that we should 
put more faith in this ple’ksant prophecy, if the workings of the system 
hitherto did not denote a rather opposite result, ai*^ar as the agricultural 
labourers are concerned; and we presume that no statesman would 
dSfeignedly leave them out in his estimate of the agricultural interests. 
Mr. Spring Rice’s position may enable him to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
blessings that are to spring up where all seems to be barren ; while ours 
may only enable us to see the evils that are hidden from him.^ 

The same print in which we read this gratifying promise of ilie Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, contained one of the most appalling of the innu- 
merable cases of individual hardship, to which the hopeful system has 
given rise. It has passed comparatively unnoticed among tne stirring 
Topics of the hour. At the Greenwich petty-sessions a labouring man was 
summoned to show cause why he did not support his three grandchildren. 
To show cause ! Well, lie proceeded to show that he supported a wife and 
five children — that he supported an aged father and mother beside; 
making, altogether, nine persons supported by his individual labour. He 
showed, also, that the earnings upon which this w^as done amounted only 
to thirteen shillings a week. Was this showing cause why he had not 
supported three grandchildren also? Unfortunately, with the idea of 
strengthening his “ cause,” this poor man alleged that he had just con- 
trived to pay five pounds for medical attendance for his infirm parents, 
rather than resort to charitable aid. This act of virtue was fatal to him. 
Sir Thomas Wilson protested, that if the man could save up five pounds 
out of his small income, he could sujiport three extra children ! And 
Mr. Finch (the M.P. wo believe) had the delicacy to insinuate that the 
offender had some decent furniture ! He was ordered to take the three 
children into his keeping, on pain of being sent to the House of Con’ection. 
So that at this moment there may be witnessed, within six miles of the 
metropolis, the extraordinary spectacle of four generations— consisting in 
the whole of twelve hipnan beings — subsisting upon thirteen shillings a 
w^H^k, or something Icss^ than twopence a day each ! Such specfacles, 
undoubtedly, become le<?i startling as we proceed farther from London; 
they may be common enough in njany parts of llie country ; but while 
ttiey are multiplying hourly, under the operation of this benevolent system, 
it requires the unusual stretch of faith in the prophetic powers of a Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to induce us to sit quietly down and aw’ait the 
miraculous gushing of the water from the flinty rock. 


Errors of the Press. — Sin, we are informed, engenders sin. Errors 
of the press beget errors of the press. Mr, Moore, in his recent reproduc- 
tion of the “ Fudges,” has some ton lines of verse recording an en’or or 
two of a whimsical cast, though not pei^ps in the nicest taste. It is 
curious that these ten lines of verse, upoiWuch a subject, have gone the 
round of the papers in the following form ; — 

‘‘ And you can’t think what havoc these demons sometimes choose to make of 
one\s sense, and what’s worse, of one’s rhymes. But a week or two since, in my 
ode upon Spring, which I meant to have made a most beautiful tiling, where I 
talk’d of the ‘dew drops from freshly-blown roses!’ the nasty things made it 
‘ from freshly-blown ndses !’ And once, when to please ray cross aunt I had tried 
to commemorate some saint of her clique, who’d just died, having said he ‘ had 
tak’n up in heaven his position,’ they made it, he’d ‘ tak’n up to heav'n his phy* 
sician I’ ’’ 
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It must be taken for granted that this prosaic version is an error, and 
not the result of a piece of sly and humorous revenge on the part of the 
printer. If it be a joke, then it is no joke. It is nothing if npt accidental. 
At any rate, it has been copied in its present^orm into various papers, as 
though it had no pretensions to rhythm. 

w 

Privileobs of Parliament. — The present House of Commons has, 
fVora the commencement of the KSession to the eleventh hour of its dura- 
tion, been infinitely more rigid in the maintenance of its privileges, and 
more ^uick to detect offence, and more eager to punish with severity, than 
any preceding Parliament for a long series of years. The important part 
which the Irish Members have been calied upon to play in it, in turning 
the scale of power, and deciding the course uf ])blicy, would seem to have 
communicated something of the Irish irritability to its character. On one 
only point it seems to have declined an opportunity of resenting a breach of 
privilege, and that of so gross a kind that we h^el some scruple even in allud- 
ing to it. A Dublin paper had charged Mr. Maxwell and another Honour- 
able Member with “ telling lies,” and the House, with a lenity curiously 
contrasted with its ordinary sternness, refused to summon the offender to 
its bar. It actually missed an occasion of sending a man to Newgate. 
Now', however arbitrary its conduct may have been in otlier cases, here is 
one sign of good and generous feeling. The House saw that the libel was 
directed against Mr. Maxwell as a Member of Parliament, for he dis- 
tinctly stated that ** the allusion could not be to anything he had said 
elsetvnere," This furnished an excellent ground for non-interference. 
To charge a gentleman with departing from the truth in the House of 
Commons is surely no charge against his moral character. To accuse him 
of fibbing in his political capacity within the w'alls, is to leave himwithout 
as speckless as purity. Is it not an occurrence of every clgy? Do not 
Honourable Members nightly throw out the same delicate accusations 
against each other, in language equally explicit if less pithy — of outward 
form more “ elaborate,” but of inward, no “ less exact ?” It has become 
part and parcel of parliamentary usage — it forms one of the “privileges'* 
of the “ Reformed House ; and it is not unnatural that the press, reporting 
the debates, should catch its spirit, and adopt its language. Nothing “ per- 
sonal” was intended by the use of the epithet, — Eotliing that could have 
the remotest application to the conduct of the Honourable Member — “ else- 
where and, therefore, being strictly confined to Parliamentary character, 
it could not possibly affect moral character, which are now understood to 
be two onposite things. The House felt that it would lie ridiculous to 
repre.hena a man for using Parliamentary language, and acting upon a 
principle high in favour with the Legislature. In one instance,* then, 
w'c are compelled to admire the discreet and considerate spirit of the 
arbitrary House. The consecjuences of calling meq to account for indulg- 
ing in these little licenses ot speech, these trilling freedoms ofi. phraseo- 
logy, that “ mean nothing,” would be positively awful. Half the House 
would be firing at the other hai^ and as for editors, more Newgates must 
be weeted for their reception. 0 

Pains and Penalties of Innocence. — We have had our recollection 
Lcalled to a curious occurrence that took place not long since at one of the 
police-offices. An aged man, who had been charged with some minor 
offence, was proved to be innocent, and ordered to be discharged ; upon 
which he suddenly became eloquent, anj} implored the magistrate to 
reverse the decree, to adjudge the offence to be proved, to find a verdict of 
guilty, and to be charitable enougli to inflict upon him a sentence of 
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imprisonment. He appealed to the mercy of the bench for an exerciise of 
its rijTOur. He prayed more feelingly for punishment than others pray to 
be let off. There seemed something inexplicable in all this, yet the peti- 
tion was a reasonable one, end the innocent man was by no means out of 
his senses in begging to be bmnded as guilty. It presently appeared that' 
his discharge from custody was contingent upon his payment of the prison 
fees ! The amount of these w(i are ignorant of ; bill the innocent ])risoner 
in tliis case was so poor, so helpless from age and want, that he could not 
raT^the amount. To him, therefore, the discharge was no dismissal at 
all ; th» veiflict of “ found innocent'* was virtually a sentence of punish- 
ment, without an exact limit. Pronounced guiltless, he might r4|hain 
in custody for—turnkeys only know how long ; hut, pronounced guilty, he 
would he certain of h's liberation on a specified day. Which was the 
best? Was it not natural for him to petition for punishmept? Ufthe 
two evils, guilt and innocence, he chose the least- guilt. 

A dramatic version of an American quarrel, in some farce that we have 
seen, contained a bold stroke in the way of retort ; one of the wordy war- 
riors saluting the other thiis~-“ I wouldn't be in a raffle for you, /or fear 
of wimnnti you,'* The same fear might possess the man who is interested 
in the raffle for justice. He might reasonably dread being the lucky 
winner. His hopes might naturally run in favour of losing. Good for- 
tune in some cases is in reality ill-luck. We should advise poor people to 
keep out of the way of police-law, for fear of being found innocent. If 
they are very destitute, they should take care to have witnesses in attend- 
ance to establish their guilt beyond danger of disproof. In proportion to 
their dislike of imprisonment, they will be anxious to avoid a .sentence of 
dismissal. They must Ihink less about clearing their characters than 
clearing their persons efi'ectnally. They must hope for a blank in the 
lottery ; a prize will surely perplex them. If beaten they are victorious ; 
but if they conquer they are undone. 

It may not be much known, except to the individual sufferers, that this 
practice is in daily force in the metropolitan temples of justice. Take an 
instance from last week’s report. An unfortunate wight (it did not appear 
that he was intoxicated) liad been assaulted at a Jale hour of the night, 
and for exercising his lungs in violent calls upon the police, was lodged in 
the station-lioLise. The next morning he appeared at Bow-street, and was 
thus dismissed by the mifgistrate — “ As you have done no harm, pay your 
disehar^o, and go about your business.” Now, could the most cunning 
malignity have conceived a severer satire upon justice than is contained 
in this decree-one out of a hundred that happen weekly—** As you have 
done no harm, pay your discliarge !” This is no fine for intoxication, — no 
penalty; inflicted in place of imprisonment ; it is the price (whatever may 
be the number of shillings) of being proclaimed innocent, and. ^entitled to 
a discharge. It is the bribe to justice for not convicting — the unknown 
costs of tiaving done ** no harm” to anybody — the gratinlous addition to 
the misery «f having passed a night in a dark cell ^^tll the most loath- 
some company ; — the ransom of an offender when he is proved to have 
committed no offence the fee to “ law” to having failed to violate it ; 
—the legal charge for the pleasure of b€mg wrongfully accused. Our 
Statute-Book is defaced by large as well as small blots ; that which we 
Jiavc referred to may be among the most insignificant, but it is of a deep 
dye — a genuine jet black — and ought to be erased forthwith. What haa 
the man who has done no harm, and who is declared innocent, to do with 
prison-fees? — yet the practice is useful wliile it remains, as fiirnishing a 
convenient example and perfect illustration of barbarisms of a greater 
magnitude in what we rightly designate our Criminal Code. Criminal it 
yet remains, in spite of the humanizing influences that in later years have 
partially subdued its fierceness. 
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Thk Extraordinary Orangr-Book.— We wonder that no enterprising 
publisher has yet furnished the world, under this title, with extracts from 
Col, Fairman s sealed volume of public and private documents, as a coin- 
panion to the Extraordinary Black-book. Anything would do, so that it 
was abundantly monstrous; desperate treasons on the one page, and 
romantic billets-doux on the other. The “ Lost Book Found” would make 
the tour of all the circulating libraries in the realm, within nine days, 
during which it would be the universal wonder. A portrait of the gallant 
Colonel might be prefixed, as the grand professor of the ** Art of 
keeping.” We throw out the hint gratis. There is no speculation in the 
age,# it be not taken in a dozen places. 

No book of the season has created such a sensation. Indeed, no author 
of our time has yet written a volume which nine-tenths of the House of 
Commons were dying with anxiety to read the instant they heard of it. 
Col. FairiAl^ may make his foilune by the copyright ; but he must be 
quick, or counterfeits better than the original will be before him in the 
market. 

It is fortunate for the object of Parliamentary judgment upon this occa- 
sion, that the sitting of the House approaches to its close. “ The dread 
voice will soon be past, that shrunk nis streams." He may then emerge 
from his hiding-place, set the Serjeant-at-Arms at defiance, and publish 
his invaluable book in the open daylight. Meanwhile, whatever justice or 
injustice he may have sustained by the votes of the House of Commons, 
he has a right to expect from the public due credit for the motives which 
he has solemnly asserted to prevail with him in lefusing to yield obedience 
to the Parliamentaiy summons. He asserts that he withholds the book, 
not on personal considerations, but on public principle. He has paid, or is 
liable to pay, sufficiently for his refusal. He acts upon his r(‘sponsibiljty. 
We think it unpardonable, therefore, that to the severity of Parliament 
exercised against him should be added the virulence and aciimony of the 
press. In one paper we observe Col. Fairman thus alluded to “ The 
refractory Colonel appeared at the bar of the House in a blue coat turned 
up with purple velvet, and livery buttons, and with a long pair of sandy- 
coloured mustachios hansring down on each side of the mouth, giving his 
countenance very much the appearance of that of a walrus, or sea-horse, 
in the books of birds and beasts.” Wc appiejiend that the object of this 
pitiful pleasantry was not being tried at the bar «f the Ploiise of Commons 
upon a charge of not wearing a green poat, or of omitting to shave his upper 
lip, or of neglecting to dye his hair a dark brown. The Colonel might look 
like a walrus, possibly, without being exceedingly unlike many Members 
of Parliament. We really cannot see what these imputed peculiarities of 
appearance have to do with the Colonel’s turpitude. Peiliaps his critic 
was disapppinted at not finding his mustachios oraw^e-coloured. ' 

The outrage upon British freedom, suggested, if not committed, by a few 
mis-called ** Liberals,” in the House of Commons, is, however, matter for 
more seiious reflection. We have received a pretty intelligible bint of 
what we are to expect if eve” the power be added to the willy and our Jong- 
boasted English liberty be left at the mercy of such men as those, who one 
day advocate imprisonment in Newgate for the term of life, and the next 
determine that the door of a man's “ castle” shall be burst open, his pa- 
pers*’ ransacked, examined, and removed, at the pleasure of an armed 
officer. 
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Travels to Jerusalem and the Holy Land. By the Viscount de Chateait- 
briand. Translated by Fit deric Shoberl. , , 

The Viscount, on leavinq: France, proceeded through Venice, embarked 
for the Morea by the Adriatic, landed at Hodon, and thence visited 
Sijajta, Argos, Mycenae, Corinth, and Athens ; embarked again at Cape 
Suhium, passed the Cyclades fo Smyrna; thence travelled to Constan- 
tinople,* joined a body of Greek pilgrims for the Holy Land ; arrived at 
Joppa, travelled to Jerusalem, and ends the first volume with a description 
of the Dead Sea. 

The first thing that strikes ns is, the vast body of information which this 
traveller brought with him, not in his portmanteau, but in his head. The 
only%ooks he tells us with which he was provided were Racine, Tasso, 
Virgil, and Homer, which latter he had interleaved, for the purpose of 
writing observations. We are led to infer, therefore, that all his remarks 
are from memory on the spot. On one occasion, he corrects himself by a 
note lor some error in the tevf, attributing it to defect of memory, and not 
having at the time Herodotus in his pocket. We are thus made to suppose 
that all his observations were the spontaneous results of the recollections 
of his former studies, and if so, we must say Im carried about with him, 
like Julius Scahger, in the crown of his hat, a mass of ancient and modern 
knowledge of whicli no man but himself was ever the bearer. Among the 
instances of his recondite recollection is a curious fact of English history ; 
the fancied tomb of Kumaeus and his faithful dog brings to his mind one 
24 ?*grateful dog recorded in histoiy ; — “ He was called Math, and be- 
Icmged, if I recolleet rightly, to one of the kings of England, of the House 
of Lancaster.” We confess ourselves sacked even in our own annals by 
the tenacious Viscount. Math is not at present within the compass of 
our memory, though we do not deny his possible existence. 

The next trait is no less characteristic of the amiable vanity of his coun- 
try. He everywhere finds the name of Frenchman lespccted and beloved. 
He meets with two Turkish officers of the Pasha’s guard at Tripolizza, 
who were disposed to take liberties with him ; but the moment they were 
informed he was a Frenchman, there were no civilities they did not 
heap on him, though his ayipearance and worn-out clothes were little cal- 
culated to exact them. lie even tnet with a Turk who spoke French 
fluently. Wlien it is lecollected that many years after, when the Greeks 
w^ere no longer appointed Dragoman^ or interpreters to the Porte, and it 
was necessary to look out for a Turk, not one could be found who could 
speak any language but his own, this rencontre of the Viscount was rather 
unexpected. % 

A third characteristic of our author is the vividness of his imagination. 
He makes out a plausible theory from a glance, he clothes his fancies in 
the garb of reality, and as his imagination bodies forth the form of things 
unknown, he actually gives to airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name.’* His great discovery is ascertaining that ancient Sparta is not the 
modern Misitra, but Palatjochori, and he prides himself on it as much as 
his couni ryman and contemporary Chevalier did, on finding that the hill of 
Bonarbashi was the site of Troy — and with not so much reason. It is quite 
amusing to contemplate him standing on an eminence which he sup- 
poses must have been the Acropolis, and pointing out where the different 
places mentioned by Pausanias and others must have stood, though he 
himself acknowledges that nothing could be more completely obliterated 
than every trace of the ancient city, where not a single object was left to 
guule conjecture. He sees in his mind’s eye, rolling in a fine phrenzy, the 
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Chalciaecos, or brazen temple of Minerva, where Pausanias w^as stoned by 
his mother. lie thinks he discovers on a stone traco's of the letters 
AASM, and he asks, could they have belons^cd to the word TJiAAijMA, and 
be part of the pedestal of the statue of Laughter, which Lyciirijus 
erected ? He tells of a notice of Jerusalem found on another, which 
must allude to the alliance with Sjiarla, mentioned in the Maccabees ; 
and when he can no longer see invisible objects by day the night recalls 
them, for the constellation of Lcda is glittering over his head, and with her 
come all the progeny of her eggs. " 

With these, and a few similar national traits, which are small drawbacks 
on the weight and authenticity of a traveller's details, we know not abetter 
informed or more agreeable traveller than (Ihateaiilinand. Whether his 
classical or historical illustrations be from imunoiy or no, he certainly a}i- 
plies them with considerable effect, and disjilf'vs a iiioat and copious 
variety of information, and there is a kindness iii Ins views, witli a cciJaiii 
religious cast, which gives a lint of Christian benevolence to all he says. 
We forget that he is of a different persuasion from ourselves, and only re- 
cognise the amiable author of the “ Genie dii Cliristianisme.” He is over- 
taken by a storm, and an image of the Virgin is set up in the cabin, with 
a taper burning before it. The captain and all the sailors begin to pray. 
“ Sailors on shore,’’ said he, “ may lie froe-thinki'rs as well as any others, 
but human wisdom is disconcerted in the hour of danger. Man becomes 
religious, and the torch of^^ilnlosopliy cheers him in the midst of the storm 
much less than a lamp lighted up before the Madonna.’’ We are no be- 
lievers in the jurisdiction which Catholics ascribe to the Virgin over 
storms at sea, yet we fully accord in the justice and beauty of the obser- 
vation. 

In passing tliroiigh the Morea he gives some striking traits both of 
Turks and Greeks, forming a justification of that revolution whicli after- 
wards took place, though not then thoudit of. Some rolibcrs had in- 
fested a district through which he passed, and Ihe Pasha jiursued them 
to a place where they had taken refuge, and surrourided tlie village. All 
W'ithin the Pash.f’s enclosure w'cre despatched like wild- beasts. “The 
robbers, it is tnu;, wore exterminalcd, but with them perished three hun- 
dred Greek peasants, who w'ere accounted as nothing in the affair.” This 
barbarous and brutal iiuloleiu-c of Turkish polity, which never conde- 
scended, but thought it too much trouble to separate the innocent from 
the guilty, w^as surely a strong, if iiotca sufficient motive, to overthrow' it. 

Another is a striking trait of the mixed notions of right and wrong 
entertained by modern Christian Greeks. At a village called St. Paul's, a 
girl who was mistress of a small fortune was sent by her friends to Con- 
stantinople, to improve herself in the capital, and returned, at the age of 
eighteen, accomplished in the Turkish, Krcnch, and Italian languages. 
She was visited by all strangers passing through wuth whom she could 
converse, and her freedom and affability excited '.onie suspicion among her 
neighbours that she had transgressed the strict rules of female «/irtue ; so 
they thought it a duty to rid the village of a person who had brought 
scandal on it. They first raised the sum fixed by Turkish law^ for the 
murder of a Christian woman ; they then broke into her house by night, 
and having murdered her, a man, wlio was waiting till the deed was exe- 
cuted, hastened to llie Pasha with tlie price of blood. The Pasha thought 
it a simple matter, and all right as to the murder, hut that the youth, 
beauty, and accomplishments of the victim demanded a larger indemnity, 
and he sent Janissaries to exact it. The conduct of the Tiirk.w'as con- 
sistent ; but what shall w c say of a community of Christian peofile, who 
thought it a duty to murder an amiable and accomplished girl because 
she laboured under the suspicion of an offence against the rules of 
decorum ? 
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His sketches of places and persons are exceedingly piraphic. His delay 
at (?onstantino};le was very short. He amved on the very ilay the rebels 
of Roinelia had advanced to the eates of llie city, ami so was present at 
the conmiencement of one of those tremendous revolutions which fills 
periodically that devoted town with carna;,^ and blood. He lelt it, how- 
ever, before the carnaice commenced, and saw the city only in a state of 
repose. His brief but strikuii^ details of the people* ^lidino; along in 
slippers, the mute crowds pas.-ing* in silence, as if solicitous to escape the 
olJ^vvation of a master, the absence of coaches, carts, bells, or noisy 
trades, ^ind the multifiide of bazaars, coffee-houses, and cypress-shaded 
cenictiM’ies, gave him an idea as if a taciturn Turk was born only to buy 
and sell, drink coifop, smoke tobacco, and die.” As the volume before us 
does not finish the account of the Jloly Land, we shall reserve our notice 
of that country till our next Number. 

Memoirs of the JJfe of the Right Hoii. Sir James Mackintosh. Edited 
by his Son, Robert .lames IMackiiUosh, Esq. 

What a noble mind lies here ! His epitaph wiitlen by himself f telling 
of jirojccts unfulfilled — of i.opes not only deferred, but destroyed-— ot 
ambition crushed by indolence — of noble pride cankered by vanily— of time 
sadly mispi nt. IMackintosh — the beloved, the respected of all who knew 
him — went down to the grave, in Ihe fulness of ‘years, having all his life 
enjoyed the liighesl possible advantages, both of station and leisure, and 
yel leaving little bebiiid him that can be expected to survive, after the 
events which called his talents lortli are forgotten. It has never been our 
lot to note the ill-etfecfs of jirociastiiiatiou so plainly, as in tlic volumes 
now before us ; and what renders it, it possible, mon* distressing, is the 
laot that the knowledge of Ins weakness embittered lus existence, without 
creating the energ} which would have vaii([iushed the evil. While deceiv- 
ing the wxnld with his “ intentions,'’ In* was never able to deceive himself 
---while fl:itf(‘red by the incense of a (linii(‘v or a drawing-room, he still 
felt that “ frequent eoinpunction,*’ to use Ins own sad but expressive vyonls, 
“ distill bs my giatilieatioii, .and tin* same indolence, or the same business 
vvlneli pre\ cuts my working lor otlieis, hinders nii* ironi improving myself.’* 
What 111* have done is now only a matter of speculation; the 

most, delight lul portion, of what he (fnl is certainly contained in the 
volumes lietoie us. llis journal (as far as it goes) is graceful, pleasing, 
and original ; hut it is singularly emblematic of Sir James's mind — the 
moment it becomes deeply interesting, it stops. 

Anecdote and eritieism from his old liiends, Doctor Holland, Lord 
Jeffery, IJ.isil Montagiu*, the Rev. Sidney Smith, and many others whose 
names command attention, enricli the second volume. Rasil Montague’s 
letter is the most elegant and interesting of the whole: ho visited with 
Sir .James the scenes and dwellings where (Jowper passed his life, and 
describes ^ic harmony and happiness of the times when they continually 
went eircuit together, “ talking philosophy" and religion, and exchanging 
thoughts which deserve immortality. Lord Jeffery declares that Mackin- 
tosh's range of “ study and speculation was nearly as large as that of 
Racon.” Bui the testimony of tlie Rev. Sidney Smith, bearing, as it does, 
more upon his virtues than even upon his talents, is the most valuable 
of the whole. He says — 

‘‘ When I turn from living spectacle?* of stupidity, ignorance, and malice, and 
wish to think better of the world, I remember my great and beuei^oJent friend 
Mackintosh.” 

Again, — 

“ He could not hate — he did not know how to set about it. * . . Very fond of 
talking, he heard patiently ; and, not averse to intellectual display, did not forget 
that others might have the same iucliiiatiou as himself.” 

H 2 
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We have known Sir James Mackintosh to bestow praise wliere we cer- 
tainly thought it undeserved ; and Mr. Smith (the “ Cid,” as his departed 
friend used frequently to call him) touches upon this failing with good 
feeling and good sense 

His good-imtnre and candour betrayed him into a morbid babit of eulogizing 
everybody, — a habit,*’ be justly adds, wbicli destroyed the value of commenda- 
tions that might have been to the young (if more sparingly distributed) a reward 
of virtue and a motive to exertion.” 

Mackintosh was not the only great man of this passing age who had^iis 
failing ; Sir Walter Scott indulged in it quite as much, and fiom tlie same 
amiable but misjudging cause. We cannot forbear quoting the concluding 
sentence of Mr. Smith's letter, it so perfectly expresses our own ideas of 
the subject of this interesting biography : — 

If he had been arrogant and grasping — if he had l»een faithless and false — if 
he had been always eager t(» strangle infant genius in its v'radle, always ready to 
betray and blacken those with whom he sat at meat, — lie would have passed many 
men who, in the course of his long life, have passed liim ; but without selling his 
soul for uottage. If he liad only had a little more pniilencc for the promotion of 
his interests, and more of angry passions for the punishment of those detractors 
who envied his fame, and presumed upon his sweetness, — if lie had been more 
aware of his powers, and of that space which nature intended him to occiijiy, — he 
would have acted a great part in life, and remained a character in history. As it is, 
he has left, in many of the best men of Kngland, and of the (Continent, the deepest 
admiration of his talents, liis Avisdom, his knowledge, and his benevolence.” 

We have hitherto spoken only of Mackintosh himself; on the literature 
and arrangement of the book we can bestow unqualified praise. Collecting 
the scattered opinions of such a man is like gathering pearls from amid 
the rubbish of the world. His son has fulfilled his editorial task in ii 
manner that does equal credit to his head and heart. What he has him- 
self written, he has written well ; and it must create a delightful feeling 
in his mind that, the more generally the book is read, the more justly will 
his father be appreciated. Every line of Sir James Mackintosh's writings 
proves how delicite and how pure was his sense of the noble and the good : 
it would be no easy task to overrate the moral beauty of his intellectual 
character. We felt this at every page we tinned, and it made us more 
deeply and bitterly regret the procrastination and the indolence that forced 
sucli qualities to sink almost unregistered into tlie tomb. 

The second volume is embellished witli a beautiful engraving by 
Finden of H. Behnes Burlowe’s bust of Sir James in his later years, 
which possesses double interest from its excellence as a likeness and its 
perfection as a work of art. Mr. Burlowe is, we believe, at present in Italy. 
He is, we feel assured, destined to occupy a liigh station, on his return. 

Woman as She is, and as She should be. 2 vols. 

Perhaps we do not sufficiently delight in the pastime of breaking flies 
upon a wheel. Many a bad book escapes us without notice, Jbecause wo 
cannot bring ourselves to in: ilt our readers by bestowing a certain species 
of immortality upon what otherwise would pass 

Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung,’’ 

to its grave. The author of these volumes commences by asserting, with 
the stupid gravity which pervades his lucubrations — that 

“ The predominating influence of the female part of the human species 
over the interests of the species at large, is a phenomenon not less striking 
in itself than important as to its result !’* Most wonderful phenomenon ! 
‘that one-half of the human race, consisting of mothers, daughters, wives, 
an4 sisters, should exercise a “ predominating influence’’ over the species 
at large is a phenomenon — a moral comet we suppose — tending to Set the 
Mjprid on fire I — The author goes on declaring his modest intention of 
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robing an idol — asserts that ** woman has in our day attained a false 
elevation that “ she is not morally accountable for the imperfections 
that have assailed her,” — that she is not “ given to man for a counsellor?^ 
After “ unrobing an idol,” this precious moralist declares woman not an 
accountable creature, nor capable of beifi;r the “ counsellor" or friend of 
man ; consequently, she is only a tit object for sensual gratification or 
household drudgery ; this is only too ridiculous — positively too absurd for 
criticism — to make such assertions at a time when female talent and 
f^mgale industry are so conspicuous, has at least one charm to recommend 
it — th^ charm of novelty ! 

Our ingenious author waxes warm as his pages multiply. He is enraged 
with the “ceremony of wedlock;" complains that viomen are no longer 
cyphers' beyond the sphere of domestic life." He becomes sublime, quotes 
Byron, and, further on, assures us that in “ Africa and America women 
are little more than upper domestics that civilization is to be blamed for 
this ! He weeps our “ pseudo-civilization as a beacon of a nation's” cor- 
ruption and decline ! “ Did not," he says gravely, “ wives turn away the 

heart of Solomon, God’s chosen servant?’' Verily we do belifve that 
Master Solomon was just as guilty of “ turning the hearts of the wives I" 
“ After rummating mischief against the Israelites, with what refined in- 
vention Balaam at length makes choice of woman" — we might have given 
Balaam’s ass credit for this argument against the fair sex, for what does it 
prove, after all ? — simply that Balaam appreciated their cleverness. 

Bui the gentleman is not content with citing examples and quoting 
opinions: he proceeds to scurrility, he calls them “the rot of power;" and 
declares that “no woman breathing ever knew how to govern herself! ” 

We have lived many years in the world, and many years in society, and 
the perfect falsehood of this last passage strikes us so forcibly that we 
must jiause to comment upon it. Almost the first lesson taught a female 
infant is the art of governing herself: if she has brothers, she is taught 
to yield to their whims; and, in all well-regulated families, she sees the 
respect paid which is due to its masler. A woman's life is a perpetual 
lesson in self-restraint, and it is owing to this circumstance that women 
bear misfortunes with so much firmness. Wecannoi condescend to bestow 
any further notice upon a book written with so much acrimony, — penned 
from first to last with the evident purpose of degrading women, and making 
use of the whole opinions of Deists and Atlicists, and quoting half-sen- 
tences from C’hristian authors wh^ose names and opinions we respect. 
We owe it to ourselves to state, that we are not wild tilters in the field of 
gallantry, — we perceive many faults, and a still greater number of im- 
perfections in the present system of female education ; but we observe 
that the education of our young men requires as much amendment, though 
in a different way. We would make women more rational,- -we would 
bestow additional culture upon their reason, and an additional curb upon 
their imagination, — w'e would put the author of this ti\o-volumcd libel to 
the torture, by fitting the female “ species" to be still more the companion 
and friend of man. The education of our young children is tn their hands, 
and unless ouv wives possess cultivated minds, our offspring must become 
degenerate. We cannot educate a woman, enlarge her mind, cultivate 
her understanding, give her fine tastes, and then expect her to sink back 
at our command into the slavey while she possesses the qualities of the 
friend. The more highly a woman is educated, the more truly will she 
see what her duties are, what her station is ; it is only fools who are obstU 
nate : and men in choosing wives will do well to remember this. 

As to the two volumes which Mr. Cochrane has had the hardihood to pub- 
lish, (we hope not on his own account,) we recommend them very sincerely 
to the grocer and cheesemonger, as the paper is white and strong, and the 
“ metal" so unattractive, that the apprentices will not be seduced into 
loitering by perusing the “ stray leaves.” 
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A Visit to Constantinople and some of the Greek Islands. By John 
Auldjo, Esq., F.G.S. 

Here is an Oriental traveller of a very different character indeed from our 
sentimental, classical, and intcllii^cnt Frenchman, Chateaubriand. He seems 
to despise the first quality as all senlimeiilalibus lachrymai rorum, to tlie 
second he makes slight pretensions, and the thud he displays sometimes 
in a curious manner. He was allowed a passage in the Actfcon frigate, 
which took Lord Ponsonby from Naples to the Turkish capital, 
returned in a steam-boat liy Smyrna and Malta. He gives us thqrojmli 
of his travelling experience for lour months iii the year 1H33. It was liis 
good fortune to meet distinguished characters in liis tour. He was in 
contact going out with the lint ish Ambassador, and on his return home 
with the Prince of Bavaria. He met on his way Otho, ihe actual King of 
Greece, and Madame la Diudiosso do Borri, the possible Qiut..' of France, 
and he lias given some lividy sketches of them ail. Ho was, moreover, at 
Constantinople while theBussian army were encamped there, and he hates 
them, m the tine spiiit of John Bull, for daring to interfere with his views 
of politics. Every little incident is exhibited as part of their plan of 
aggrandisement and intention of disinenibering Turkey, and of their 
studied insults to England for daring to prevent it. 

But the most rcMiiarkablc incident in lus book is a long and interesting 
communication lie hud with Loid Ponsonby on the subject, which lie does 
not think it rigid to let tin; [uihlic into the secrets of yet. His Lordship 
communicates to him, truly, all Ins plans, but b'MUg confidential he will 
not repeat them. “ Tims tar, howe\or, f am at liberty to observe, that tn me 
they appeared sound, jiidieioiis, and suited to the exigency. His ])lan for 
the maintenance of the Tiiikish cin])iro may not suit Lord Grey’s views, 
but I will say no more, for in v own ideas appear so idcutified witli those 
confided to me, that in givinglliem niterance 1 might unconsciously betray 
a trust, and make known that which for tlie present ought to be a secret !” 
We have no doulit of the kindness and urbanity oi‘ [.urd Ponsonby, and 
the statement of those* uHentions Mr. Auldjo says he received fioni him 
might be true; but if a Iliitish Ambassador thought ii a part of his 
hospitality to couficle to an accidental acquaintance, and to such an ac- 
quaintance, the important secrets confideil to him by bis government, we 
can only say it exceeded even the indisendiou of .a Whig. We imagine, 
however, imr talkative traveller rather overrates his intimaev with the 
representative of his Britannic Majesty, as Mr. Lofly did his with the 
King of Poland, and we presume he now .speaks of Poiisonhv as his proto- 
type did of Poniatovvski, by the familiar abbreviation of “ Honest Pon.” 

For the rest, iMr. Auldjn, like all travellers in a hurry, took lus inlorrna- 
tion from the first person who gave it, and set it down in his journal a« he 
received it, v\ithc)iit having an op])ortunity of making further inquiry. 
Many of the names of persons ami fplaces which he csiught from mere 
sound are incorrect. He mentions flic tomb of Ksaehiis, cm the plain of 
Troy, tu ice. We never heard of such a tomb, and suppose he meant that 
of yEsites, whc*ie Hie Trcijans sort I'olues tn watcii the movements of the 
Greeks, and winch forms a conspicuous tumulus in the centre of the plain. 
He says the Janissaries were desiroycd at the Atmcidaii or “ Hippodrome;'’ 
the scene of carnage was the Etmeidan, or “ place of meat,’’ a Janissary 
barrack, in a very different part of the city. Other inaccuracies of a 
similar kind occur. 

With respect to the style of IMr. Auldjo, it is that of a gay /ww vivani, 
who was not altogetlun- particular. He, talks with great gusto of the 
English porter, ale, and soda-water he met with, and never loses an occa- 
sion of describing a ball or a ban(|uet. He is introdiiocd to a Turkish lady, 
who was invited, he says, for the express purpose of his seeing her ; and 
after a grapjiic but somewhat warm description of her beauty, he ex- 
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claims — No wonder the Turks si^h lor Paradise when they believe 
heaven peopled with sueli Houries as these, Kjxad! it requires the exer- 
tion of all our jihilosophy and self-denial to resist the temptation of turning 
Turk too.’’ 

The book is embellished by some sketch 's by (!riiikshank, an artist not 
inappropriate to illustrate the details of our lively, flippant author. 

ll}(lraulia; an Historical add Descriptive Account of tlie Waterworks 
London. By William Mathews, Author of “ The History of 

Gas*lights.’’ 

The vt'iy sound of tlus work is music to us, and we were never more 
disposed to say willi Pindar, afucrov fuv We were silting 'Aitlioutoiir 

coat, panting in an and atmosphere, willi the thermometer in the 
shade, the sky not blue, but red like molten brass, the earth not green, but 
In-own like bakad (lottery; we were tr3'ing to recollect Virgil's description 
of hot weather, lieginning with 

“ Janique rapidiis torrens sitientes Sirius liidos 
Aideliat ax'lo ” 

and ending with 

cava rtumina siccis 

Faucilms ad liiiium radii tepetacta coqnebant.” 

And w'c had just come to tlic conclusion that he was a vates as well in 
])redietion as ])oetiy, and had not only described what did happen in 
PeJoponnoMis some tlionsand years ago, but what would happen in England 
in July and August, I SJ5, when just at this moment a book on Water- 
works was laid on our table, and the veiy cadence of tlie word Ilydraulia, 
and tile lupiul letters that coin])os(‘ it, refre-shed ns like the gurgling of a 
fountain. We owe ]\Tr. Mathews good will, if for nothing else, for the 
timely appearance- of his book, and tlie name he has given it. 

It seems that live coiiijianies wdio monopolize the privilege of supplying 
the city of London with water have excited in no small degree, according 
to his account, the en\> of those who think they ought to share in this 
]n'ofltable eoucerii. Various attacks, Iherefore, have been made upon 
them, but llieir most vulm-rable point is the source from whence they 
derive their supply — the watv'r of the Thaim-s. We remember when 
P'ather Thames was a, sacred character, and there w-as a specific property 
almost miraculous attributed to Ins water, and amongst, other qualities of 
higli impoitance, that it was the onfy fluid that would make ])Or1er. It is 
true that the Anna Jatfey now" divides the palm with him, and the Messrs. 
Guinness, who use her water, vie with Whitbread and (^o. ; still he ivas 
allowed many excellence'-. Hut his merits are now all forgotten — he rs 
assailed wdth all manner td' abuse, and he is represented as a vile com- 
pound of the ino‘'’t \illanous materials that ever could disgusi and poison 
the inhabitants of a city. The great w’orks of one of the water-companies 
were at Chelsea, and the stiucture enclosing the ends of tlie pipes called 
“ The Dolphin," from which the water of the River was taken up, was 
unhappily just opposite a great sewer, so that all the impurities of 
Clnacina were conveyed a second time into the stomachs of the good 
citizens. A book called “ The Dolphin” was published, stating this and 
a variety of other horrors ; the attention of the public was roused, meeting.s 
were called, Parliament was petitioned, and a Commission was appointed 
to infjuiie into the facts. The evidence, of course, w"as not very consistent ; 
one man exhibited a bcttle of water ‘^o turbid and filthy that the sight of 
it turned the strong stomach of Ahernelhy; anotlier, on the contrar}', 
found only three grams of extraneous matter, held either in solution or sus- 
pension in 10,000 grains of the water. But the most extraordinary part 
of the evidence was with respect to white bait : it seems that while roach, 
place, flounders, salmon, shad, eels, and dab all died by the deleterious 
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ingredients lately introduced into the stream of the river, the white bait 
became more plump and plenty than ever. Now if this omnivorous little 
fish fattened and increased not only on the draining of sewers and the over- 
flowing of soap-boilers, but also on the oft-scourings of gas-works, the 
runnings of dye-houses, and all the multifarious poisons of chemists 
elaboratories, it accounts, in the most probable manner wc have yet heard, 
for the death of poor Mr. Canning, whose “^last speech” was made, we 
believe, at a dinner of this flsh. 

It is to defend the calumniated Father Thames from all the attacks of 
his adversaries, that Mr. Mathews takes up his pen and lays about him 
right and left. He enters into details of the manner in which mankind 
have been supplied with water since Noah’s flood ; describes the canals of 
Egypt, the wells of Athens, the baths of Rome, and the cisterns of Con- 
stantinople, including the fountains and reservoirs of London, from the 
earliest times to the present day, and in his progress he hu: certainly col- 
lected a curious mass of information. His book is embellished with 
sketches, and plans lepresenting the manner in which the eastern and 
western parts of London and the city of Constantinople arc supplied with 
water. The latter, we observe, is an exact copy of the curious map pre- 
fixed to Dr. Walsh’s book, though Mr. Mathews has not acknowledged, 
as he ought, from whence he has taken it. We are friends to the circula- 
tion of knowledge, and see no reason why one author should not borrow 
from another, but reddere suiim cuiqne is a fair maxim. 

Two Journeys through Italy and Switzerland. By William Thomson, 
Assistant Commissary-General to the Forces. 

We expeiienced much pleasure in perusing this small volume of travels. 
Mr. Thomson shows himself a man of taste in the arts, an enthusiastic 
admirer of the beauties of nature, and rather a good judge of statuary and 
painting. He tells us that he has written an account of two journeys 
through Switzerland and Italy ; the first made in 1824, when on his way 
to join the British forces stationed in Malta ; the second in 1826, when he 
returned to England. Going out, he entered Switzerland in spring, by 
Geneva and the Jura mountains. He crossed the Simplon, and went to 
Malta by the route of Milan, Florence, Rome, and Naples: he returned 
by Ancona, Venice, Milan, and over Saint Gothard. In each town, he 
visited the churches, picture-galleries, and other principal sights ; and he 
gives a pleasing and instructive sketoh of the specimens of painting and 
sculpture, and of the style of architecture of the different buildings. He 
adds his view of the political situation of each state ; and the best hotels 
in each town are not forgotten. 1 ndeed, his book is exactly what he seems 
to have designed it for — a volume calculated to be an useful pocket-com- 
panion for the Italian tourist, though it will interest the general reader 
who is fond of travels where well-described views of nature are in^r- 
spersed with accounts of pictures and living manners, with the ruins of 
ancient times. Naples and its bay seem to be his beau ideal of a pictu- 
resque landscape, as viewed from th^ Hermitage on Mount Vesuvius on an 
early cloudless morning. He gives a glowing delineation of the prospect 
of the town and its environs. Though much has already been written 
about Italy, and we cannot consider that our author has found out any 
thing new, yet his book is so entertaining, that, well known as are the 
places he speaks of, still we found great pleasure in again wandering over 
these classic shores with him ; and we recommend the ** Two Journeys ’’ 
to all persons who wish to profit and be amused by the journal and remarks 
of an intelligent traveller. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


The September volume of “ Colboru's 
Modern Novelists** contolns the conclusion 
of Mr. I3ulwer*s " Ulsowned/' which work, 
like the former by the aame nuthor, introduced 
into the present cheap collpction of celebrated 
works of fiction (“ Pelham j or, the Adven. 
tures of a Gentleman ")• is complete In two 
voj^mes, beautifully illuBtrated by Finuen. 

Tbe new edition of Lei|;h Hunt's moat po- 
pular wofk, “ The Indicator and the Compa- 
nion, a Miscellany for the Fields and the Fire- 
side,” has now made its appearance. A por- 
trait of the author is prefixed to the volumes. 

A new work, to be called the English An- 
nual, is announced as being in preparation. 

The Oriental Annual for 1836, by the Rev. 
H. Gaunter, B D., with illustrations from the 
pencil of \V. Danlell, Esq., B.A., will appear 
at the usual season. 

A History of English Literature, Critical and 
Philosophical, by Mr. D'Israeli, is preparing 
for publication. 

A new edition of the Works of Sir John 
Suckling, with a Life of the Author, and Criti- 
cal Rem.*irk8 on his Writings and Genius, by 
the Rev. Alfred Suckling. LL.B , will shortiy 
njipear. 

A History of the Conquest of Florida, by 
Theodore Irving, Esq,, dedicated to his uncle, 
Washington Irving, Esq., will be published in 
a few days. 

The concluding volumes of the Memoirs of 
Mirabeau and Talleyrand are just ready. 

The Travels and Adventures In Eastern 
Africa of Nathaniel Isaacs, Esq., are nearly 
ready. 

The Rev. Robert Counter, B.D., nuthor of 
the " Oriental Annual.” is engaged upon a 
new series of the Romance of History, which 
will contain the Romantic A'nnals of India. 

Mrs. Child announces fur publication a 
History of the Condition of IVonicn in all 
Ages and Nations. 

» 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

Fudges in England; or, a Sequel to the 
Fudge Family in Paris, by Thomas Brown the 
Younger, fcp. 8vo,8s. 

A Tour In Greece and the Levant, by the 
Rev. Richard Burgess. 2 vols. 8vo. 148. 

Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the 
TeC^h, by \Ym. Robertson, plates, 8vo.7s. 

The Roman Baths, by Mrs. Sherwood. 
18mo. U. 

The History of England, continued from 
the Right Hon. Sir J. Mackintosh. Voi. V. 
(Dr.Lardner’sCyclopndia, VoLLXIX.) 12mo. 

The Constitution of Society as designed by 
God. 8 VO. 158. 

Steam Voyage down the Danube, with 
Sketches of Hungary. Turkey, &e., by J. Quin. 

2 vols. Sis. 

The Naturalist's Library, Vol. IX. ; Pigeons, 
Vol. I. coloured plates. 68. 

What Is a Comet, Papa ? or, a Familiar De- 


scription of Comets, by R. Maria Zorolln. 
square. l8. 

Court and Country Companion. l2mo. 6s. 
Observations on Brougham’s Discourse of 
Natural Theology, by.T. Wallace, Esq., LL.D. 
post 8vo. 4s. 

Recollections relative to Ibe Duties of 
Troops, by Lieut.-Col. Leach. 12mo. 58, 6rf. 

Random Shots from a Rifleman, by J. Kin- 
caid. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Rev. Thos. Stone’s Sermons. 12mo. 4.8. 6d. 
Prayers, by the late Rev. Wm. Howels, of 
Long-acre Chapel. 32mo. Is. 6ciL 
The Schoolboy's Manual and Young Man’s 
Monitor. 2iid edit. 12mo. 28. 

A Course of Sermons for the Year, by the 
Rev. J. Grant. Vol. II. 8vo. lOs. 6rf. 

Tales of the Ramad'han, by J. .4, ijt. John. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. 

Summer Ramble In Syria, with a Tartar 
Trip from Aleppo to Stomboul, by the Rev. V. 
Monro. 2 vols. 34s. 

A Practical Treatise on Brewing, and oil 
Storing of Beer, by William Black. 8vo. 218. 

Dodsley's Annual Register, Vol. LXXVI. 
for 1834. 8vo. lOs. 

The Geographical Text Book, by M. E. •S. 
Part I. 12mu. 28. 

CuinpHiiion to ditto, comprising the Maps. 
2s. plain, 2s. (V. coloured. 

Ke.sources and Statistics of Nations, by John 
Maegregor, Vol, I. royal 8vo, 258. 

Hnnsard’s Parliamentary Debates, dd Scries, 
Vol. XXVII. 8vo. H. 108. 

An Address to the Lower Orders of the Ro- 
man CathoiicH of Ireland, by the Rev, D. 
O’Croly. 6d. 

Sir Arthur Wilmot; a Tale of the 17th 
Century. 2 vols. post Bvo. 218. 

Songs of England and Scotland. Vol. 11. 
fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Observations on the Unfulfilled Prophecies 
of Scripture, by the Rev. John Fry, B. A. 
Bvo. 108. 6d. 

Little Arthur’s History of England. 2 vols. 
IHmo. 68. 

The Practice of Isometrical Perspective, 
by J. Jopling. 2nd edit. 8vo. 58. 

Sentiment not Principle i or, an Old Man’s 
Legacy. 2 vols. post 8vo. 218. 

Nala and Damayanti, and other Poems, by 
the Rev. H. H. Milonan, M A. Imp. 8vo. 128. 

Ecclesiastes Anglicanus ; being a Treatise 
on the Art of Preaching, by the Rev. W. Gres- 
ley. 8vo. 12«. 

Mosse’s Parliamentary Guide. IBmo. 6s. 6d. 
Pronouncing and Explanatory Dictionary of 
the English Language, by J. Knowles, royal 
8vn. 1/. 48. 6d. 

Mental Arithmetic and Exjieditlous Cal- 
culator, by C. Rlchsan. 12roo. 48. 6d. 

Richardson’s English Dictionary. 4to. Vol. 

I. Part I. 1/. 68. 6<f. 

The Modern Dunclad, Virgil in London, 
and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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FINE ARTS. 

THE LAWRENCE GALLERY. 

One of the most interesting exhibitions ever opened to the public is 
that of the collected drawings of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, at 1 12, 
St. Martin’s-lane. The exquisite tasle of the President ol the Royal Aca- 
demy has been fully appreciated ; but tasted without wealth is compara- 
tively useless. It is known that be expended large sums in gatheFing 
together the productions of liis predecessors in art ; and his dwath ex- 
plained the cause why he had been so long in embarrassed ciicumstances. 
The present collection consists of tif(y,onginal drawings by Claude Lor- 
raine and Nicholas Poussin. They are, ot course, studies for larger ])ic- 
tiircs ; but the first thoughts of artists have frequently more mind than 
their finished works. They show how gemii.s conceivcci , and it is equally 
pleasant and profitable to examine the after-changes or inqirovements. 
The subjects of several of the designs of Claude are selected from Virgil. 
Among them are — A landscape," with the subject of /Eneas receiv- 
ing his armour from Venus. A design of woodland scenery ; in the fore- 
ground is a path along the wood towards a shady recess, in which the 
sybil is seen attending /Eneas ; the background is composed of ruins. No. 
41, also a landscape, with an architectural composition in the foreground : 
Dido, /i^iieas, and tluur attendants aie here introduced. No. J 1 is a view 
of Santa Maiia Maggiore, aj Rome: the elegant ariangeinont of the gioiips 
and figures must be at once admitted. Nos. 10 ami 1') are original studies 
of the Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba, Irom which the celebiatod 
picture in the National Gallery was evented. 

In the room is also l.aw'renco’s work (in one sense of the term) 
— Satan calling up his Legions ; and some other paintings by our most 
admirable English master. 

THE COSMORAMA. 

The views in thm interesting exhibition have lately been changed. 
Among those that r.ay now bo seen is the burning of the Houses of 
Lords and (-omrnons, so managed, by a skilful ainingement of light ami 
shade, as to afford a very accurate idea of the splendid but awful scene. 


PTIliLI CATIONS. 

tStaiificld’s Coast Scciicrv. Parts II. and HI. 

We noticed the first number of this publication : the two that have fol- 
lowed amply bear us out in tlie praise we gave it. Tlie drawings are admi- 
rable, beautiful, and correct, and worthy the pencil of our most accom- 
plished landscape-painter. They are also well engraved : those from the 
burins of Mr. (Jookc and Mr. Stephenson are among the best. It is 'not 
aiw'ays we can commend the letter-press that accompanies such illustrated 
works : of this, allhoimh unaccompanied by any name, we can speak in 
terms of the highest praise. It is written in an agreeable style, supplies 
much information, and introduces notliing that might be dispensed with. 
The author is evidently well qualified for the task lie has undeitaken, and 
has been jiuliciously chosen to associate with Mr. Stanfield in the produc- 
tion of a w^ork useful as it is beautiful. 

Menionals of Gvford. No. 3,‘L 

This useful and interesting publication has continued to sustain its high 
character np to its thirty-third number. The engravings do not assume 
to compete with the brilliant productions of the work we have just noticed, 
but their accuracy is unquestionable. They afford a just idea of the gran- 
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deur of tho venerable buildinjijs of the University ; and are valuable as 
historic records of an art, the sustainment of which is now unhappily 
placed in the hands of Mr. Wilkins and his brother botches. The descrip- 
tions which accompany tho prints are full, clear, and satisfactory. The 
work, when complete, will be a treasure to i he library. 

Wandciings through North Whiles*. Part fV. 

We fear our copy of this wor!^ has not been well printed ; for the plates 
are'^’'* muzzy,'’ anrl it would appear that justice is not done to the engraver 
or the ptiinter. Mr. Roscoe pcrlbrms his part of the ])uhlication with his 
usual tad and judgmeni . 


THE DRAMA. 

HAYMAltKKT. 

The old comedies contimii' to ht' played here with great success. We 
were deliglitcd to tind a very numerous audience the other night enjoying 
till' wit of 7V/C School Jnr Scanthil. Mr. Fa.rr(*u‘s Sir Peter is certainly 
good, vciy comic, and \cryfictful, and very much of an old bachelor ; 
but he is too solid in tho lattoi part of tho famous scrocn scotie — too grave, 
too awUiil-lookuig, too much like a man meditating a jiositivc action of 
cr/Ai?. ro;/., whioli is a lluug the real Sir Petor nevei’ dreamt of. Miss 
'raylor's Lady Teazle would be bettor with hss labour of natural vivacity, 
and a groiitor iiorfoction of aitilicial rotituMuent ; hut it is generally by lio 
moans a ])oor porlbnnaiico, and it has ];assages of great truth and feeling. 
Mrs. Glover does not always do justiia' ti^ tho infinite delicacy of Mrs. 
(viindour, but she relishes the wit and scamlal, and gives both W'lth 
capnal gusto. Wo have seen hottei Crabtrees, and better 8ir Hcnjamin 
llacKhiies, and hetter (.'liailes Surf«ices, and betlei loseplis. Mr. Warde 
IS laborious, without a particle of real plausilhhty. Uo is a careful and 
intelligent actor, but not “ a man of sentiment." Litth; Moses has been 
])hiy(‘d worse, and Trip’s powder and Ixmijiiet seemed, from the distance at 
wliich we sat, unexceptionable. We should not at all object to see tile 
comedy, on the wliole, so* played again. 

M{f Late Frl'Oid, a farcical con.meutary on the text, that Time waits for 
nobody, is amusing enough. Mr. Farreii is the hero, Mr. Onslow, and the 
moial is the loss of a mistress and twelve lliousand pounds. Wq ha\e no 
doubt it will bring many people to their .senses on the subject of the vnhio 
of time. Mrs. Ilunihy plays an imjnident waitiiig-maid, whose lamiliarity 
with her mistress is uncommonly edifying, and pla>s it with great effect. 
After all, we are not over fond of moral and instructive farces. 

KNGLISH OPKHA. 

“ The tide of Success,” say the bills, “ again flows in." We believe this 
to ]i(* the truth, although the bills say it. Great exertions have been made, 
and the result is greater .success. It rarely fails to follow. 

Tlic; (U)vpvantvrs is a plea.sant little jiiecc, in which Mr. Wilson .sings 
some of his Scolch airs, and Mr, M‘[an plays to the very life a Highland 
Soldier. The Old Oak-Vrer is a drama of good effect, and excellently 
played. Mr. Serle exhibits his usual taste and ipiiet pathos, and Mr. 
Wrench is more than commonly amusing. The Mountain Sylph Jias been 
successfully revived. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. 

A paper has been read, on the first introductiop of complaints well 
known in old countries, into regions hitherto unvisited by them, by Dr. 
Macmichael. Immediately connected with the subject, were the circum- 
stances which attend the gradual disappearance of certain savage races 
of the human species ; the gradual extinction of the aborigines of I^w- 
foundland was one of these instance.s. The skull and scalp of a« female, 
the last individual of this race, was upon the table ; it exhibited the fol- 
lowing peculiarity the parietal bones were divided in the middle by 
sutures running parallel with the sagittal sutut-e, and extending from the 
lambdoidal to the coronal suture ; it was stated iluit a similar variety of 
structure was to be observed in the skull of Humphrey, Duke of Glouces- 
ter, preserved as a curiosity in the abbey church of St. Alban’s. Dr. 
Macmichael’s paper made frequent reference to the returns sent from 
abroad to the statistical inquiries of the college. Of Van Diemen s Land, 
he stated at large, on the subject of vaccination, that it appears no abori- 
ginal native has been subjected to it ; vaccine lymph has several times 
been introduced from the Mauritius, but it has always been lost, from the 
prejudices of the colonists in not bringing forward their children, and there 
being no institution for the express purpose of propagating it. One cannot 
here, observed the author, but pause to reflect upon the facility with which 
the great scourges of mankind, such as the plague, the small-pox, and, as 
we have lately seen, the cholera spread over the earth, as contrasted with 
the difficulty found m transmitting an antidote to one of them, — namely, 
the salutary practice of vaccination, — from Europe to the East. It had 
been ascertained that vaccine lymph would stand a heat of 120“ Fahr., but 
was injured at 1 10°; hence the difficulty of transmission to the East. In 
the year 1800, however, a physician took some of the lymph to a tallow- 
chandler’s, and clipped it until it was covered in by a solid ball of wax or 
tallow; in this stat'* it was carried safe to Bagdad, thence to Calcutta, 
where, since 1802, the full benefit of vaccination had been proved. Every 
fact connected with New Holland, in which England, within the last half 
century, has planted a colony, is full of interest, since it abounds in 
natural productions, which a late elegant French ’vriter and great naturalist 
(Cuvier) has pronounced as extraorclinary and novel as if they came from 
another planet. It appears that the'natives of Van Diemen’s Land exer- 
cise blood-letting .by cutting the angles of the mouth, lips, and gums, by 
drawing across them a rough sharp glass ; that they cure rheumatism by 
pricking the body with sharp shells or wood, in fact, by using a kind of acu- 
puncturation ; that they cure diarrhoea by giving kino ; and the bites of 
serpents by sucking the wound, dilating it, and introducing combustible 
matter which they burn like moxa. Some observations were then made 
respecting the general use of fire among all savage nations, from which it 
would appear, that the discovery and application of this element is rather 
the result of an instinct implanted in man by Providence, than of the tardy 
development of reason. 

STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Statistics of Public Education . — At the last meeting of .the Statistical 
Society, a paper was read from Thomas Vardon, Esq., containing a table 
founded on the parochial returns of the House of Commons, on the motion 
of the Earl of Kerry, of the numbers of children receiving instruction in 
'the different Sum^ay, infant, national, public and private schools, in Eng- 
land and Wales. The total number receiving daily instruction is stated at 
1,222,000, including the whole of those educated at the various colleges, 
with the exception of those of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. 
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The number of children under fifteen years of age in the kingdom may be 
estimated at about 4»000,00u, and deducting from this amount those who 
are under two years of age, or about 500,000, it will leave 3,500,000 who are 
capable of receiving the instruction which is afforded by one or other of 
the above seminaries. If the number of those who derive private instruc- 
tion be further deducted, and these be estimated at 500,000, there are still 
3,000,000 to be provided for, inpre than one>half of whom are not, therefore, 
furnished with the means of mstruction. The number of children taught 
at Sunday schools is stated at 1,359,719 ; but these, althougli justly to be 
considejred valuable auxiliaries, by the formation of religious habits, cannot 
be considered to impart education : whilst the principal part of the chil- 
dren receiving their instruction at these sources are in the liabit of attend- 
ing day-schools, and although it must be noted that there are 968 Sunday 
schools, containing upwards of 40,000 children, in places where no other 
description of school exists. The infant schools, also, where the children 
leave at the age of seven years, can only be considered as auxiliaries. 
Considering the great benefit that has resulted from the annual Parliamen- 
tary grant of 20,000/. for aiding in the erection of school-houses, Mr. Vardoii 
expresses a hope that not only may the grant be continued, but also in- 
creased, as realizing a most important object in the diffusion of education, 
and the moral instruction of the young. 

We shall reserve for our next number an abstract of the proceedings of 
the British Association, the fifth meeting of which took place in Dublin 
on the lOlh of August. 


VARIETIES. 

Capital Offences, — From the 1st May, 1826, to 1st Jan. 1827, the 
number of capital cases reported to the King in Council was 160; of 
which the sentence of death was mitigated previous to the order for exe- 
cution, 140 ; ordered for execution, 20 ; sentence mitigated after the order 
for execution, 5 ; sentence executed, 15. From 1st May, 1827, to 1st Jan. 
1828, number reported, J 68; sentence mitigated previous to order, 153; 
ordered for execution, 15; sentence mitigated after urder, 3 ; sentence 
executed, 12. From 1st May, 1828,* to 1st Jan. 1829, number reported, 
107 ; sentence mitigated previous to order, 89 ; ordered for execution. 18 ; 
sentence mitigated after order, 5 ; sentence executed, 13. From 1st May, 
1831, to 1st Jan. 1832, number of cases reported, 110; sentence miti- 
galod previous to order, 108; executed, 2. From 1st May, 1833, to 
1st Jan. 1834, number of cases reported, 69 ; sentence mitigated previous 
to order, 69 ; none executed. 

Parliamentary Committees. — The total amount paid by the Treasury 
on account of Parliamentary Committees in 1833 was 10,428/. Os. 8d., of 
which 9758/. 155. 2d. w'as incurred by the Commons, and 669/. 5s. Gd. hv 
the Lords. In 1834, the total amount was 10,365/. 195. lOd., of which 
9394/. l5. 4fl?. was incurred by the Commons, and 971/. 185. 6^/. by the 
Lords. 

Criminal Offenders in Ireland . — The following return shows the number 
of criminal offenders in Ireland from 1828 to 183,4, both inclusive, com- 
mitted for trial, and the comparative number convicted : — In 1828, com- 
mitted 14,683, convicted, 9269 ; 1829, committed, 15,271, convicted, 9449 ; 
1830, committed, 15,794, convicted, 9902 ; 1831, commuted, 16,192, con- 
victed, 9605 ; 1832, committed, 16,036, convicted, 9759 ; IS33, committed, 
17,819, convicted, 11,444 ; 1834, committed, 21,381, convicted, 14,253, 
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Poor-rates. — By a Parliamentary paper just published, it appears that 
the total of the sums levied b> assessment for the relief of the poor in 
Enjjlaiid and Wales, in tlie year ending March 25, 1834, amounts to 
8,308,078/. Out of this, there has been expended 6,317,25.5/. (i-s*. for 

the relief of the poor ; ‘2;)8,(i05/. bv. in suits of law ; lor l emoval of paipicrs, 
and miscellaneous purposes, 1,713,489/. ; thus leavini^ a balance of 18,729/. 
8.V. As compared with the precedmo* year,, the expenditure was reduced 
seven per cent, taking tlic averai^o of the counties. 

Total Families in (ireat Bniani and Ireland. — It appears fioni tbe popu- 
lation retui ns made up by Mr. Rickmann, from the census of 1831, that 
the total of families in Great Britain is 3,414,17.5, of which theie are em- 
ployed in au:riculture, 961,134; in trade, manufactures, and handicraft, 
1,43 1,878 ; other families, 1,018,168. In Ireland, tic' piopoition of the 
classes exlulnts a, reniarkalde contrast ; tlie total oi lamihes heinjj^ 
1,385,066, of whom are employed in a«:iiculture, 88 1,339; in trade, manu- 
factures, and handicraft, 249,359 ; other families, 251,268. Tims, the aij^n- 
cultiiral proport ion of the population of Ireland a quaiter more than 
double, and the proportion of trades, &c., above a quarter less than half 
these proportions, respectively, in Groat Britain. In Kngland and Wales 
there are 117 families for 100 house.s ; in Scotland, 133 ; in Ireland, 110. 

Iron.- -A return has been made to an order of the House of Commons, 
moved for bv Mr. Guest, member for MortlujU’-Tydvil, containiny;, 1st. An 
account of the (juantities of toieu;n iron im\)orted into and exjioited from 
the United Kiu^doni in the yeais 1833 and 183-1, distincfuishin^^O lie several 
sorfs of iron, and tlie countries from wbicli impoited, and to which ex- 
jHirted. — 2nd. An account ol* tlic quauliiy of British iron (includinj^ iin 
\vrouj 2 :ht stool) exported in tlie years 1833 and 1834, disliii^-nisluu'.; the 
countries to wliicli exported. — And 3rd. An account ol the quantities of 
British hardwares and cutlery expoited iii the years 183.) and 1834, disliii- 
guishini; the countries to which exported, and the declaied value thereof. 
B} the ^rst account il appears that m tlie year 1833 tlieie were 17,913 
tons of iron, in bars cm cmwvoim'ht, imported into tins country iVoni pku;cs 
abroad. The other desciiptions c^f iron enumerated in the afcount are of 
small amount and insignificant value. In 1831 the quantity ol the saiiu* 
sort of iron ini])orlcd was 16,21.5 tons, sliowiiio; a f^lt^creasc in the quantity 
imported in the year 18.34, as ciunpared with the previous year, of 1698 
tons. The exportation of this descif[)1iun of iron in the year 1833 being 
2024 tons, and that of 1834 being 2885, the account shows an increase df 
exportation in 1834, as comjiared with tluj year of 1833, of K6 1 tons. By 
the second acciMint it ap^iears that the quantity of British iron, of all de- 
scriptions, exported in the year 183.3 was 160,226 tons (exclusive of 1587 
tons of unwrought steel), and the quantity exported in the year 1834 being 
156,456 tons (exclusive of 1709 tons of unwrought sfeol), there is a de- 
crease in the quantity of British iron exported in the year 1834, as com- 
pared v\'ith the preceding year, of 3770 tons. By thV thud account it 
apiiears that in the year 1833, 16,49. tons of hardw«ircs and cutlery, of the 
declared value of 1,466,361/. were exported from tlie United Kingdom ; and 
that in the year 1834, 16,275 ton.s of the same, of the declared value of 
1,485,233/. vvHve cx{)orted; showing a decrease in tlie quantity exported in 
the year 183 1, as compared with the year 1833, of 222 tons, while there 
is an increase on the declared value of 18,972/. 

Spirits. — 23,216,272 gallons have been distilled in the United Kingdom 
in the year 1834. Tlie return for England is 4,652,838 gallons ; Scotland, 
9,193,091 ; Irelaild, 9,370,343. The amount of duty stands thus: — Eng- 
land, 2, 866,6 12/, 17^.66/. ; Scotland, 1,007,507/. 3^. 4d.; Ireland, 1,369,318/. Gs. 
giving a total of upwards of five millions sterling. 
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FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

There has lately been discovered at Cuxac, a villa^ce about a league li*om 
Narbonne, a bronze statue of Venus, resembling the Venus de Medicis, 
in so far that the body inclines forward, resting upon the left leg : the head 
is gracefully and slightly turned towards the left, and the arms are so 
placed as to conceal with modesty the charms of her person. There is 
however, this ditfcrence, that the head is ornamented with a diadem, and 
the hair, though partly tressed up, falls in part in elegant ringlets on the 
shoultleps. A large vase of terra cotta, four feet in diameter, containing 
ashes and burnt bones, a statue of the Bona Dea, a small serpentine stem?, 
and a great quantity of Roman biicks, have also been found. It is be- 
lieved that the spot at which these relics have been picked up, was for- 
merly the site of an ancient villa, on the banks of the lake culled Rubresiis. 

Nf^w Comet. - journal of the Two Sicilies, of June JO, states that 
Si\ Bogalow'ski, director of the Royal Observatory at Breslaw, discovered 
a new^ telescopic comet on the 20th of April, in the constellation Patera, 
to which, if still visible, the attention of other astronomers is directed. 

Mtmire Native Cold . — A very rare and curious specimen of massive 
native gold, found in the mine (’‘hnquiagillo, at a short distance from La 
[-•az, the capital ol’ Bolivia, has excited considis’able atlention among the 
mineralogists of T.ondon. It contains three dillerent qualities of gold, of 
twenty-two, twenty-three, and twenty-three and a half carats, williout tlie 
' admixtiiie of any ore, and weighs nearly two pounds. Tlio .specimen of 
native gold in the Royal INI usoiim at Madrid weighs forty pounds ; but 
this IS nothing more than ^old <m\ aiul it cannot he properly termed a 
speeinien of massive native gold. The piece brought from La Paz is sup- 
posed to be unique. 

^According to a statistical report, lately published by order of the Mi- 
nister of the Intenoi ol’ Naples, the population of that city, which, on the 
l^t of January, 1831. amounted to 358,35f>, w^as, on the 1st of January, 
183.), reduced to 3r).),38(i. The number of births in 1834 was 14,237, while 
the deaths were i7,J07. The diminution of 2070 in the population is attri- 
buted to an extraordinary epidemic peculiarly affecting children. The 
number of marriages witlpn the year was 2351. 

During the progress of some recept repairs at the theatre of Valen- 
ciennes, the following extraordinary discovery w'us made : -A cannoii-hali, 
thrown from tlu; Imperial batteries, during the siege 1703, fell upon the 
roof of the theatre, and lodged in the ceiling of the audience part of the 
building, wdiere it was sustained by two laths ! Thus for 42 years has this 
mass of iron remained suspended, like the sword of Damocles, over tlic 
frequenters of the pit, ready to fall upon their heads had any accident 
deprived it of its frail support. 

Marble . — A very considcrubk quantity of fine statuary marble has been 
discovered in Dauphine, depaitinent of IfTsere, by M. Breton, captain of 
engineers. The chamois hiuitei's have long said that in the torrent which 
passes through the Val Senetre, lies a heaufilul block, on which are written 
the following words: “Si ri Grenoble voiis me portez, cent ecus vous 
Taurez.’’ After .several attempts to find this block, M. Breton, in the 
summer of 1814, reached it, and found it inscribed as above. The marble 
is very white and lustrous, and easily cut. The council for the dei>art- 
ment have voted funds for working the quarries, and have given the su- 
perintendence of them to M. Gaynard. — Atheuceum. 

Egypt . — The produce of cotton has this year amounted to^50,0U0 quintals. 
The average price at which it has been sold being 25 dollars, the Pasha 
has thus realised the sum of 6,250,000 Spanish dollars. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

It should seem from the collective jopinions published by those periodicals 
which are devoted to agriculture, it is at length come to be admitted that 
the growth of wheat in England and her dependencies is equal to the 
consumption, — a fact of most momentous importance. Of our belief that 
it is true, the readers of this portion of our miscellany will long since have 
had abundant reason to be satisfied, and we hope also to judge of the foun- 
* dations upon which the conclusion has been built. The harvest last year 
was early, this year it has been late, and though proceeding to a fermina- 
tion with a rapidity almost unexampled, yet if the whole period be 
embraced, the time between the introduction of the two crops into the 
market will be found to have been extended at least three weeks ; in 
plainer terms, the agricultural year has been three weeks longer this than 
last season : yet, in spite of this fact, adding alone a seventeenth part to 
the conSlumption of 1834*18 35, it i% ascertained beyond all doubt that the 
stocks of wheat in hand arc larger than at the commencement of the 
harvest of 1834. This statement is n\et by a countervailing circumstance, 
viz., that iVom the very short water and little wind, there is far less flour 
on hand. It wdll howeyer avail little, for the tiuth, we repeat, is at length ^ 
established, that either from the previous displacing of English growth by 
the foreign, owing to the English dealer holding, while the foreign mer- 
chants sold, or from any similarly acting cause, since 1830, whether Irom 
better harvests, or the consumption of more meat, potatoes, and other 
substitutes for bread, which takes place when the working classes are con- 
stantly employed and well ])aid,— whether, we say, from one or all of these 
causes, it is now not to be questioned that the growth equals, and probably 
during the last three years of the harvest of 1835 inclusive, has exceeded 
the demand. That price must be low, is a necessary and indefeasible 
consequence — how low it may fiill it is not so easy to anticipate. All 
protective laws mhst be nullified by the effect. The moment it is decided 
that recourse must be liad to exportation, — a thing hardly to be credited 
after the Government iteporler Mr. Jacob*s calculations and prophecies, — 
the foreign price will then have a greater influence than ever on the Biitish 
markets. Now' this is the time for the Government to set seriously about 
considering the abolition of the Corn-laws. They have been, now are, and 
must be for an indefinite period inoperative. It should then seem that 
they might be gotten rid of without* wounding the prejudices, much less 
injuring the property of the landed interest. Let thing** find their level ; 
the landlord and the tenant have both been long enough the dupes of a 
- system which requires the one to reduce ms merely nominal, yet expected 
income, by returns of from lU to 25 per cent., and entails upon the other 
the humiliating alternative of receiving the donative almost as an act of 
indispensable charity. 

The adcounts of the product of the present harvest vary exceedinglyi 
some representing the crop to be more than an average, others a moderate 
average, others teeming with broAcn straw and its consequence, — ears 
partially ripened^ inferior quality, &c. &c., an4 the long catalogue of com- 
plaints by whioh, from generation to generation, thb^mer has sought to 
deludo himself by dccseiving others.^ Bui we beljeve Jrom the collective 
evid^cCi* not less than Irom personal observation, that the harvest is 
abimdaht> the crop well housed, be^er perhaps than ever was known, and 
almost entirely completed, except m ^he very northern districts. Never 
within the Remembrance of man did so little r;ain fall^ or so little interrup- 
tion attend the process.. The harvest began in the npdland counties about 
July ) 9. NeVir vvheats have been in the markets t^ese three weeks, and 
old stock, new supply, and forward harvest have all operated to lower 
/jthe pric^. It is, however, curious to see how the Mark-lane Reports are 
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made up. On Monday, July 27, “ Wheat,'* they say^ “ must be quoted 2s, 
lower •, on Aug. 3, ** We have had a dull trade, and a reduction of from 
25. to 35. from last Monday’s prices.’’ Aug. 10, “The wheat trade was 
heavy, at a redaction of l5. to 25. pep quarter from last Monday's prices.’* 
Here then we have a decline of at least Cs per quarter; but upon referring 
to the price-list we perceive the prices range eJtactly on the last as on the 
first day) from 365. to 505., unon the different sorts and qualities. It 
notwithstanding clear that the price has declined and vapidly, and 
this in spite of short supplies of flour, short water, and failing wind. 
The proisipect is by tio means favourable to agriculture. 

Nor is it so promising to the flock- farmer as it was. There has not 
been the same, though great, activity ift the purchase of wools at the late 
fairs that might have been expected from the flourishing state of the 
trade. A fair has been commenced at Peterborough, wh^re Lord Fitzwil- 
liam presided. In the course of his address to the company assembled, 
that nobleman said, “ IVool has of late been the mainstay of agucliltu-r 
rists ; and one cause of the high price of it is the prosperity of the manu- 
facturers, and the other is the diminution in that article, which arose from 
the serious losses of sheep during 1 ^ 31 , 32 , and 33 : these aj'e the main 
causes of wool having been so much higher in proportion to 'any other 
article of produce. But now the growth of wool exceeds that of three 
years ago, because the graziers have reared so many sheep to make up for 
the losses I have mentioned, and the market is restored to its former state 
as between demand and supply. I will venture to say, that if the fleeces 
of this year’s clip could be counted, the amount would be more than that 
of three or four years ago. The manufactiiier has his eyes open to^all 
these circumstances whicli may affect his profits ; he takes more means 
of inquiring into the slate of society than the fainicr doe^, and as a proof 
of this, there is not a manufacturer in IjCeds who does’not anticipate a 
reduction in the price of wool, from the information they possess of the 
increased growth of wool to corne into the inai ket ; and theiefore it is lhat 
they bid lower prices.” His Lordship's statement accords with the fact, 
and is well worth the strict attention of the grower. But still it is difficult 
to account for the activity of the manufactories, except upon a single prin- 
ciple, which is fortunately still, and is likely to continue, in full operation, 
we entertain the notion that to tlic abundance of the crojis of the Kuiopjan 
world, arising not alone from auspicious seasons, but even more from the 
augmented direction of labour to agyculture during so long a period of 
peace, is dwing the employment we are so happy to witness. Baiter begins 
in the exchange of a surplus of food. Tins surplus, whenever accumu- 
lated, finds its way by exenangea for desirable commodities from region to 
region, extending the circulation of the countries as it go^is. Thus, 
instance, if the wheat of Poland be exchanged for the wines of Spain m 
Portugal, in both cases the exchanges may tend to increase in both coun- 
tries the demand for the merchandise of England, or the tallow of Russia, 
or West India produce. Add to tlm spring the increase of the numbers 
of the people all over the earth, thVough peace, and a far iKrger consump- 
tion must take place. Hie resorf to England for raanuftietures is caused 
by the power and cheapness of producing them, and thus an improved agri- 
culture sets the i\%nd an^ the machinery of the artisan to work. Such 
is our theory, and we^pttceive no other cause equal to the effect. Of 
one thing we are perte6tly satisfied/^ namely, that if the village-pauper 
could be elevated into a grower of'food (from fresh soil or better cultiva- 
tion) adequate to his own w’ant^,by' so much would the commerce pT 
England increase and multiply beyond its present amount ; and this is thq 
principle which all laws for the jelief of the unemployed poor ought t'o 
recognise and adopt.^-*»^ Relief is no relief to the rate-payer wliich does nbt 
contemplate and include the productive employment of the parties 
lieved. . ’ 
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This brings u$ to one of the effects of the new Poor-Law. The reader 
will not probably have forgotten the wretched case of destitution of the 
labourers at Bledlow and Cranti^ld, in Buckinghamshire. By the efficient 
humanity of the rector of the latter parish, the l^v. James Beard, several 
large families have been sent to Manchester and To Derbyshire, where tliey 
have obtained employment at rates which are stated to triple the earnings 
they could make at home. The benefit is ^augmented, according to the 
statements of the men who have written to their late neighbours, extolling 
in the highest terms the conduct of the master-manufacturers who have 
taken them into the factories ; and they express no less joyfully the supe- 
riority of their own condition in every point that concerns their happiness. 
Surely these facts illustrate the true principle, which is, to give employment. 
The workhouse, under the system contemplated by the new Poor-Law, 
ought only, we contend, to be regarded as a place of penal privation for 
those who v)ill not work, not for those who cannot. It is no more, at best, 
than a practical expedient — a species of punishment — which never can be 
generally applied as a mere stimulant to the idle to obtain employment 
and to follow their occupation. It must fail in all cases where the pauper’s 
character is not of a kind to submit him to such punishment ; where a 
man is thrown out of work for a time, it would be tyranny in its worst 
sense to compel the poor creature to break up his house, sell his little all, 
and transfer himself, wife, and children, to the inferior diet, close confine- 
ment, and separation of the workhouse, because he cannot maintain him- 
self. The whole then resolves itself into a discretionary power as hereto- 
fore, and wc confess we do not expect those very fortunate results, afford- 
ing so great a relief to the landed interest, that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was led to hope in his speech on the opening of the Budget. We 
observe that his instances are chiefly drawn from the manufacturing 
unions. Now th^re never was a time when the activity of these districts 
gave such a facility for the introduction of such a measure. But it is not 
the diminished amount of poor-rate that is to be alone regarded. Let us 
see how the Bill works during the winter — during the slack time of em- 
ployment in rural labo ii ; let us know the relative proportions of crime 
now and before the Bill came into operation ; let us hear how many com- 
plaints there are of petty plundering which escape punishment ; let us 
nave an estimate of the inevitable increase of private alms ; let us examine 
how far the tranquillity of the country is preserved. All these are the cri- 
teria by which a judgment of the new Poor-Law Bill must be formed. We 
entertain not the most remote doubt that much, very much, of fraudulent ap- 
plication for relief will be stopped, but we are no less certain, both from theory 
and experience, that penal regulation will never convert the inveterate 
idler nor the impudent impostor into a careful and industrious producer of 
his own subsistence, any more than it can produce employment for those 
who cannot, under other circumstances, produce it. Never let it be forgotten 
that the great evil of the country, touching this particular, is the conti- 
nually-accumulating increase of numbers beyond the area of employment. 
New space must be added to keep pace with this augmentation; if not, 
the plunder or relief will only extend itself proportionately in new and 
different directions. They who cannot live by their own exertions must 
live upon society, and they will live upon it. 

But to return to Our more immediate subject. There has been no rain 
for a month# except a very few and partial showers, which scarcely deserve 
tile name. The effect on the turnins is little short of total ruin. Acre 
after acre is to be seen without a plant, excejit where the Northumbrian 
ridge system is adopted, and even there the injury is enormous. The stock 
of all descriptions are turned in many districts into the second crop of 
clovers, which by weather and feeding are anticipated and destroyed. 
T-.uckily the hay crop was superabundant, or it would be difficult to say 
how the^cattle would be supported during the coming winter, which we 
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hope attd trust will paitake of the mild chaiacter of the two preceding 
seasons. 

Game will, there is reason to believe, be in great quantities, unless the 
drought should continue long enough to fill the partridges and pheasants 
with vermin, which ha® neen known to hippen in paiticulailydiy weather* 
The poaching began very early where a suffiiient vigilance was not ob- 
served ; but it IS iirobable that the little gam now to be made Will gia- 
dually drive the marauder fiom his illicit and ruinous pursuit It is a fact 
pertectly authenticated, that three-fourths of the individuals committed 
to the scounty jails commence their career of vice by poaching Alter the 
first night they are destroyed — their charactei is broken down — then 
habits gradually >ield — and they go Irom step to step till transportation oi 
the gallows end then miseiable lives 


USEFUL ARTS 

Substitute for l7idigo.^Wc look with interest to whatever relates to the 
extension of the chemical arts oi this country, as opening new channels 
for the exercise of its productive mdustiy, and as so little attention is un- 
lortiinately paid to Iheir iosteiment thiough the medium ot public societies, 
so a greatei duty devolves upon the public press to distinguish between 
the meiitoiioiis and the meietiicious It is a matter ot snipnse that the 
progress ot the chemical ails has not hitheito kept pace with that ot the 
raechanual, although the tormei his lately begin to paiticipate in the 
spiiit oi improvement By a substitution ot scientific piinciples loi the 
vague and uni ei tain dnections ot llie woikman, improvement, instiad Ot 
bemgamatlu ot mere foituity, is now one ot greater certainty , altera* 
tions and modifications of piocesscs aic dictated by a knowledge of the 
principles which pioduce tlie changes m the substance operated on, artd 
instead of icmaining a mallei of speculative urn ertainty, the results may 
be safely anticipated, whilst the practice ol the rnanulacturor confirm the 
prediction 

Amongst other chemical problems, the improvement of the manuiactmc 
ot colours has been one that has engaged no oidinaiy shaic ot attention 
from scientific as well as piactical,mtn foi the pm pose of piodiuing 
articles of a gi eater degree ot peirnanence and brilliance In dyeing, indigo 
has heretoloic formed the almost exclusive basis of many colours, as blues, 
blacks, and browns , Init in addition to the guat expense of this Vcaluable 
commodity, it has long been considered desirable to substitute for it some 
mmeial substance which, whilst it would be possessed of the gieatei 
dm ability natural to such colours, would not be acted upon m the same 
manner as the former by heat, light, and a variety ot the simplest chemical 
agents. This substitute, it has been suggested, might be lound in Prussian 
blue, provided some menstruum weie discovered cjapable of dissolving it, 
which would neither destroy the fibre nor harden the texture of the mateiial. 
This appears to be realized in the specimens furnished by a company for 
theintioduction of a substitute ior indigo, whethei judging from the cloth 
recently dyed, or those which have been long exposed to the infliunce ol 
those agents which impair the qualities of indigo. Specimens ol doth 
.worn almost threadbare still retain the full brilliancy of the recently dyed 
cloth 

As in this country immense individual lesources may at once be brought 
forward to bear for the fuitherance of meritorious designs, the lormatiou 
of a company for purposes like the present may possibly be viewed with 
suspicion, but we have seen sufficient to warrant ourtxpiessing an opinion 
iavouiable to the merits of the invention We do not see why eventually 

1 2 
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tills substitute for indiffo may not form an article of large export, whilst 
it has the advantage of bunj^ing into use resources which have hitherto 
proved not Only unavailable but obnoxious, — such as refuse animal mat- 
ters, fish, and even animal dunsc, extensively used in the manufacture of 
the prussiate of potash employed in the process. 

An inhabitant of Sheffield has constructed^a beautiful model of a steam- 
engine of an extraordinarily small size. Notwithstanding the weight of 
tlie whole, including the fly-wheel, does not exceed two ounces and a half, 
anc!?its size scarcely exceeds that of a hen’s egg, yet the most minute parts 
are fitted up in a style of the utmost perfection, and the motions are per- 
formed with the greatest velocity. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FROM JULY 31 , 10 AUGUST 21 , 1835 , INCLUSIVE, 


July 31.— W. Eltov, Basini^hnll-street. 
dealer in woollen cloths. J. E.G. Bpnt> 

I. KV, Great Newport-strect, Lon^r acre, dealer 
in pictuies. T. Emmktt, Holborn-lull. pm- 
Dinker. W. Jovbb. Wigmure-street. Mary- 
le bone, carpenter. F. HiRCRKbiu and G. 
Wilkinson, Windsor terrace, Cityoroad, wax 
chandlers J Ar lkv. Bermondsey, brewer. 
C. ShLiKY, ('lultcribarn, innkeeper. C. 
Stvriivo, Knightwick, WorcehterKhire, mil> 
Ic. H,W. Goouii VLL, Birmingham, florist. 
W. Wright, Uoiigham, Nortulk.horbe dealer. 
11 llAMMoxi), WarulcK, plumber. 

August 4 — G. PARKkR, lligham Feirers, 
Norcliainptoiibhlie. boot and sboe-niaker. 

J. Arnso, Idle, Vorkwuire, cloth man utac- 
tiirer J. bTKLFox. Hlaiicbester, shoe- 
dealer 

Aug. 7. — D. Eaolictov, Town Mailing, 
Kent, tailor. J Giihis.vwouu, Leeds, 
luubic-aeller. W. H. Hootibs. Portsmouth. 
Iriilc-niercliant. T bbARO. sen , Dursley 
Cross Inn. GlouceMtershiro. victualler. 'J'. 
Crostov, jun., Liverpool, painter H, 
Buhulkin, ShviHeld, tuble-knlte nianu^ae- 
turer. P. Bklk, Boltoii.le Moors, Lanca- 
shire, grocer. T. Frooo, Plymouth, iron- 
moMgci. J. Wyatt, Warnunster, cabinet- 
maker. 

Aug. 11— W" E. Long, St. John’s wharf, 
Battersea, coal-merchant, £« C. ilKaver-L, 
Edward. street, Portman- square, lodglag- 
house-keeper. E Otky, Jun , Savage- 
fardens, Trinlty-square, Tower-hUI, wine- 
merchant. J Linnbt. Aiiatrey, Wanvlck- 
libire, schuDlmuster. Jl, Hunt, Eingstojn- 
upon-HuU. spirit-merchant. G. Hooplr, 
Pownton. Wiltshire, tanner. J. Brooka. 
I^incolo. chemist and druggist. \V. Wal. 


LACK, Newcastle upon-Tyne, chemist and 
druggist. JS(Hu>iJ-Lf> Moorehouse, Lan. 
cashire. woollen manufacturer. G. Blkv- 
KiN and W. SiiACKLKTON. Kingston upon- 
Hull, merchants. 

Aug li— R. Clbmbnts, Upper Berkelejr- 
Street West. Connaught square, bricklayer. 
J. C4 VTi« I LOW, Brow nlow street, Druiy lane, 
plasterer E. Taviou, Lower place, near 
Rochdale, Lane islnre, cotton spinner. R. 
BATTLbY, South Shields, woollen draper. S. 
FnANCBYs. Liverpool, bookseller 

Aug. 18. — J. Hotton, Piccadilly, baker. 
II Fi wives, Chanccry-lune, law stationer. 
VV. L> vvis, Liverpool, mert hant M Mvars, 
Saint Peter’s alle), Coinhill, lishmonger 11. 
Pj KL, HallioA, caid maker R Ranrin. 
Liverpool, joiner. J Sr kck Newcastle 
upon Tyne, ship and insurniice broker J 
Brown, Corbndge, Northumberland, spirit- 
merchant. C Ivi* s. Hock wold cum Wllioii, 
Norlolk, grocer J. Kkarsiby, Clmrley, 
Lancashire, flour dealer D. Evan«, New- 
port, Monmouthshire tailor. W. HtvitBs, 
Muccleslield, and J H avkcs. Chorltou-upon- 
Medlock, Lancasliire, corn dealers. 

Aug. 21 —J. Btiivy, Elm-street, (Jray’s 
Inn lane, horse hair manufacturer M, A. 
Lawis, Norfolk street. Strand, milliner C 
PowKLi,. Blue Anihor Tavern, St. Mary-at- 
Htll,City, wine merchant. H. Molynaux. 
Penzance, linen-draper. VV. Wadk, Liver- 

pool, grocer. T, Adamson, Liveipopl, com- 
mission-agent W E. WiLiiAMSON and 
£. B. OvsfcY, Salford, Lancashire, brewers. 
W. Bi.acklock and G. 'Thompson, Chorltoii- 
Qpoti Medlock, Manchester, joinenl. H 

JoRNSTONB, Sheffield, coach-maker. 
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COMMERCIAL AND MONEY-MARKET REPORT. 


There ift at present, hai been 
during the past month, less activity than 
previously existed in some of our staple 
manufactures; it is chiefly in ^Cotton, 
that this depression has been apparent, 
Silk and the prineipal branches of the 
Woolley maniifactuics being still in a 
very satisfactory state. 

The Maiket foi C’olonial Produce has 
an evident tenileiicy to impiovement ; 
in Sugar tins has deiidedly manifcbtecl 
iiselt uirhin the la>>t foitnight, and 
glows iietessaiiJy out of the following 
(onnnient causes — a defitient supply to 
airne from .Tamaidi, a laigo diminution 
of the stock on hand ns corapiud with 
last }eni,dtul the piospect of aconsidei- 
able demand for the foicMgii Euiopean 
markets. As to the (juantity W'are- 
housed here, it consists of 32,200 hlids. 
and tis. (it West India, and 70,800 bags 
of Mauiitms, sliowing a detrease as 
(ompiued with tli(* coi responding date 
of Inst year of 0,250 hhds. and tis of 
the former, and 30,500 bags of the lat- 
ter. The pieseiit quotations aie, for 
Jamaica, blown to middling, 58(. to 
(ilv.^ good to fine, C2«. to 64^.; Dome* 
laia, St. \inceiit, &.c, blown to mid- 
dling, 5b*«. to (iOj ; good to fine, filt. to 
b3t. The late sales of Barbadoes brought 
(iOg, to 046.; and of Beibicc, common 
low brown, SOs. (Id to dji ; low yellow, 
57* Of /, ; common grey, 58s. to 58s. Od. 
In Maiiiitiiis scaicely aii) thing has been 
done of late; Kaat India Sugars are 
letained at high prices. 34s to 35c. is 
H&ked for Bengal. In the Foieign Mai- « 
ket advanced prices have been fieely 
given, but in some instaiicos the prices 
asked are pei lectly extravagant. 

In the Kefined Market there is con- 
sidciable fiimness at higher prices ; 41*. 
and 42*. is obtained for fine crushed, 
and 82s, for lumps ; aud there is a con- 
sideiable demand for the home tiade. 
The last gazetted average price ot Sugar 
is 1/. 15*. 2^d, per cwt. 

There is less animation in the market 
for British Plantation Coffee, but some 
Bknall sales lecently made of Jaipeica 
and Demerara brought high prices for 
dean descriptions; Jamaica, low mid- 
dling to middling, 100*. to 107*» ; ordi- 
nary to fine ordinary, 00*. to 101* ; De- 
merara, fine ordinary to low middling, 
90*. 6rA to 99«. . In East India and 
Foreign Coffee some large sales have 
been made at improved prices ; Ceylon, 
63*. 6fl to 65*. ; good to fine ordinary 
Brazilj 54** to d6<« ; St. Domingo, at 55** 


Jn Cocoa there is but little doing; 
late salea of British Plantation give 61*. 
to 54*. for Trinidad, and 45*. to 47*. for 
Granada. 

Rum steadily maintains its (flota- 
tions, but the amount of business is 
tiifimg. I 

III Silk, Wool, and Cotton, the mar- 
ket for the first is animated; for the 
cecond, biisk ; and for the 'ast, decidedly 
dull. 

Tea. — An extensive sale of 50,000 
chests Prisate Trade Teas commenced 
on the 26th. On the first day, the in- 
leiior descriptions were for the greater 
part tak(m in ; Boheas, at Hr/, to 1 { 

good common Congous, 1* 3r/ to 
better, at Is 5jd ; Twankays, 1*. 7if^- 
to l*.9fl ; the Hysons and Gnnpowdeia 
W'eip primipdllv sold, a reduction of 3r/. 
to 4rf. per lb. being submitted to — the 
former, at 2*. 6U, to 3s. 2d . ; the latter, 
at 2*. lOr/. to 4*. In reply to a question 
put to the chairman at the sale, as to 
whether the Company’s stock of Boheas 
■would he forced on the market pre- 
viously to the 1st of July next, when 
the duty will be raised from 1*. 6d, to 
2*. Id. per Ih ,he said, that although iigt 
anthorived to make an official communi- 
cation, he could tajee it upon himself to 
state that die Company would pay tho 
piesent duty previously to that date, 
and hiing iorwaid their stock at such 
tunes as should not ojipress the market. 
The Company have announced a sale of 
neaily 60,000 chests of Teas, to com- 
mence on the 1st September 

In Indigo there is rather an increased 
disposition to do husiiiess, with some 
small increase of pi ice; the next pe- 
riodical sale is fixed for the 20th Oetp- 
ber, and is expected to consist of 5000 
to 6000 chests. 

In the Corn Market, the samples of 
W heat which now come in fiom Essex 
and Kent are chiefly new, but there is 
still a good supply of old wheat from 
Suffolk ; the trade, however, is dull, 
many of the mills being wholly or paiv 
tially stopped by the want of water. 
This has occasioned a fall of full 1*. por 
quarter during the last fortnight. 

The accounts from the Hop districts 
are very favourable; picking has al- 
ready commenced, and wime new Hops 
will be in the maiket before the com- 
mencement of September . The duty ia 
estimated at 225,0001. 

The Maiket for English Securities 
has suffered some depression since the 
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early part of <he month ; principally 
from a limitation of the amount of 
money in cirrulation, in consequence of 
the payment of the heavy instalment of 
10 per rent, on the loan for 15,000,000/.; 
although the Bank has considerably al- 
leviated the piessnre by anticipating by 
a month their periodical advances ou 
Commercial and Exchequer Bills, and 
further hy adopting the unusual course 
of making advances upon ISiJfock. f^onsols 
are now about 1 per cent, lower than at 
the roinmeiicemeiit of the month ; and 
Umninm, which on being issued rose 
rapidly to per cent, premium, has 
now fallen below 2-^ per cent. 

It is, however, in the Foreign Market, 
and chiefly in Spanish Securities, that 
the depression has been ol a serious cha- 
racter. The diminution of the circula- 
tion would of course be sensibly felt in 
every description ; but the disturbances 
wliii b have broken out in vaiious paits 
of Spain, ami latterly in the capital it- 
self, have had a ruinous effect on her 
funds. Cortes Bonds, at the begimuiig 
of the month, were about 50, and Soup 
at a discount of 10 ; recently, the Bonds 
have been at 36, and the discount on 
Sci ip 23 ; the ti aiiquillizatioii of Madi id 
has, however, improved them to the ex- 
tent of about 4 per cent. During the 
month of August, Portuguese Bonds 
have fallen about 5 per cent. ; Chilian, 
6 per cent. ; Colombian, 5 per cent. ; 


Mexican, I per cent ; and Peruvian 
about 4 per cent. 

The dosing prices of the 25th are 
subjoined : — 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Banje Stock, 21 4 15— Three per cent. 
Kediiced, fiOJ 90 — Three per cent. Con- 
sols, 89^ ^ — Three and a Ilalf per Cent. 
Reduced, 98^ — Three and a |Ialf per 
Cent. New, 98j ^ — Long Annuities, 
1860, 16g t’,— I ndia Stock, 252i 
India Bonds, 5 ^ — Exchequer Bills, 20 
22 — Consols for Account, 80^ ^ — Ditto 
Omnium, 2^ J. 

SlIAltES. 

Anglo-Mexican, 6 7 — Bolanos, 120 
125 — Bra/ihaii. Imperial, 32 4 — Ditto 
IVEl Rey, 5 6 — Canada, 34^ 5 J — (‘olom- 
hian, 12 13 — Real Del Monte, 18 20 
— United Mexican, 5 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cemt. 100 Biazi- 
lian, 1824, 5 per cent 86 — Chilian, 6 
per cent. 36 8 — Colombian, 1824, (i 
per cent. 30^ — Danish, 3 per cent. 

76 i 7 — Dutch, P^n* cent. 534 J — 

Ditto, 5 ])er cent. lOlJ g — Mexican, 6 
per cent. 35 6 — Peruvian, 6 per cent. 
25 7 — Portuguese, 3 jier cent 55^ — 
Ditto Regency, 5 per tent 86 ^ — 
Russian 0/. sterling, 5 percent. 109 4 
— Spanish, 1821, 5 per cent. 40 — 

Ditto, 1835, Scrip, 5 per cent, 19| J. 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

July 27. — Several petitions were presented on the subject of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations’ Bill. A long discussion took place between the Duke 
of Newcastle and Lord Brougliani lespecting the measure. His Grace 
complained that it interfered with the King’s prerogative, and that the 
Commission, promoting what \ as called the inejuiry, was not legal. The 
Noble Lord maintained that it was framed on the principle of all previous 
Commissions. 

July 2<i.— Lord Strangford presented a petition from Coventry, praying 
to be heard by counsel against the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. The peti- 
tion led to a long conversation, in which Lords Brougham and Plunket 
suggested that there might be two counsel heard for all the Corporations, 
those parties now in town from the several Corporations agreeing as to the 
counsel who should be selected. This was eventually agreed to, and the 
]^ill was read a second time. 

July 30.— On the presentation of petitions respecting the Municipal 
Corporations* Bill, Lord Brougham denied that he was exposed to the 
charge of delaying the Bill because he had sanctioned the hearing of 
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Counsel. His object in doing so was to save time.— The Marquess of 
Londonderry gave notice, that he should bring forward the conduct of 
Don Carlos in ordering certain marines to be shot. — In pursuance of the 
arrangement previously made. Counsel were then called to the bar, to be 
heard against the Corporations’ Bill on behalf of sundry corporations. Sir 
C. Wetherell addressed their Lordships at great length, condemning the 
Bill as altogether democrati<f, republican, and radical in its principles. He 
proceeded till near ten o’clock, when he retired on account of the extreme 
heat ; and he afterwards, through Lord Kenyon, begged the indulgence of 
their Lordships till the next day, as he was too exhausted to proceed. 

July 31. — After the presentation of several petitions against the Muni- 
cipal Corporations’ Rill, SirC. Wetherell appeared at the bar, and renewed 
his address against the provisions of the Bill ; alter which he was followed 
by Mr. Knight. 

Augus<^ 1 . — Their Lordships met to hear Counsel on the Municipal Cor- 
porations’ Bill. — Mr. Knight resumed his address, and at great length 
argued against the general principles of the Bill. At the conclusion of ids 
speech Sir C. Wetherell Miade a claim to liave witnesses heard at the bar, 
to which Lord Brougham objected, — ^The Kail of Winchilsea implored 
Viscount Melbourne, in regard to his own character and that of his col- 
leagues, and for the salvation of the country, to ponder well as to what 
he would do. The House was placed in such a position as it never had 
been before, and for the honour of England let them abandon the Bill, 
and he would give his utmost support to a Parliamentary Committee. If 
the Peers ever consented to a Bill of that kind, he would think it a shame 
to belong to them. —Lord Melbourne said, on Monday he would undoubt- 
edly move that the Bill be committed. — Lord Winchilsea stated that he 
should then move, and divide the House, upon an Address to the Crown 
for copies of any further instructions given to the Commissioners other 
than were before the House. — The Duke of Newcastle asked whether the 
Noble Viscount did not mean to hear the otiered evidence?— Lord Mel- 
bourne replied in the negative. — The Duke ol Newcastle said this was 
the most arbitrary proceeding wh^h he had ever known. The Bill was 
so atrocious, as far as regarded the liberty of the country, that ho had no 
hesitation in saying that the Ministers of the King were liable to im- 
peachment, and if no dther Noble Loid would undertake that task he 
would do .so. • 

August 3. — Lord Melbourne rose to move the order of the day for re- 
solving into Committee on the Municipal Corporations’ Bill, and pro- 
ceedeif to address the House, having first proclaimed himself tired of the 
political differences which had prevailed during the last five years. He 
Minded to the manner in which the present Bill had been passed by the 
Commons, without any change or amendment of the least importance in 
any of its provisions ; but he did not anticipate that their Lordships would 
be as ready to agree either in the existence of the evil or the justice of the 
remedy. The Noble Lord then entered into a description of the principle 
upon which the Bill was founded, and concluded by moving that the 
House resolve itself into a Committee on the Bill. — The Earl of Carnarvon, 
after a speech in which he deprecated the Bill as an unjust interference 
with political rights, moved as an amendment, “ That evidence be taken 
at the bar of this House in support of the allegations of the several peti- 
tions praying to be heard against the Bill, before the House be put into a 
Committee of the whole House on the said Bill.” — The Earl of Winchilsea 
contended that the Noble Viscount at the head of the Government should 
lay before the House every tittle of evidence given to the Commissioners. 
He was a friend to municipal reform, but this measure was so unconstitu- 
tional that he could not give it his support. It was a violation of the 
right of property. — Lord Brougham spoke strongly in favour of the mea- 
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Sure, and Lord Lyhdhurst a<ramst it. A long debate ensued, after which a 
division took place, the result of which was — for the original motion, 54 ; 
for the amendment to hear evidence, 124. 

Alls:. 4.— The Loffis met at eleven o’clock, to hear evidence against the 
Municipal Corporations* Bill. Several witnesses were examined regaid- 
ing the Cort^orations ol Coventry, Oxford, Grantham, &c. — Lord Melbourne 
(in consequence of some inquiry as to what he should do with a particular 
petition) repeated ins protest against the present proceeding on principle 
—stating that he had bowed to themajoiity — that he had submitte^l — but 
that he had been coerced into the pioceeding. 

Aug. 5. — The hearing of evidence at the bar against the Municipal 
Coipoiiitions’ Bill was lesumed, and witnesses /lom Bristol and Sandwich 
were heard. —Their Lordships alterwaids proceeduMo receive petitions, 
and to dispose of the other ouleis ol the dav. — The Duke of Richmond 
iidveitcd to the Foreign New^spaper Postage Bill, and observed that it was 
to be legrotted that thcie had not been some provision made legaiding 
sending newspapers lo a shoit distance fioni London. 

Aug. fi. — Their TiOrdships were engaged in the examination of witnesses 
against the Municipal Coipoiations’ Bill Irom eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing to halt-past ten at night, with an interval tor refieshment of only two 
houis. The corpoiations to which the evidence referred were those of 
Dover, Mailhoiough, Noiwich, Rochcstei, Henley-upon-Thames, Haver- 
ing-atte-Bower, and St. Alban s. 

Aug. 7 — After tlic piescritation ol* several petitions against the Muni- 
cipal Coiporations* Bill, the examination ol witnesses was again resumed. 
Several Bills on then Loidships’ table were advanced a stage. 

Aug 8. — "Witnosses against the Coipoiations’ Bill wei« again examined 
at their Loidships’ bar. 

Aug. 1 1 — The Marquis of Clanricarde moved the second reading of the 
(hitholic Mariiairc Bill. Upon which the House divided, and the numbers 
were lor the motion, 16— against it, 42. 

Aug. 12. — Lord IMelboume moved fhat the House resolve itself into a 
Committee on ihe Municipal Coiporations’ Bill. The Duke of Newcastle 
moved tliat the Bill be committed tins day sia months. — The Karl of 
Mansfield said he should not resist the commitment. — The Duke of Wel- 
lington diffeied, with i egret, fioni many of 1ns noble friends, but observed 
that he did not feci himself justified in opposing the Committee. — The 
Duke of CumbeiJand said he should not vote at all ; if it should go into 
Committee, he would devote his best attention tothe correcting of ihe Bill. 
—The original motion was eventually agreed to, the House resolved into 
Committee forma^ after which it resumed, and the Bill was ordered to 
be recommitted. 

Aug. 13. — ^I’he Tiish Chinch and the Militia Staff Reduction Bills w^ere 
brought up fiom the Common'* ; the former was ordered to be read a second 
time on the 20th inst., the latter on the 14th. — Their Lordships then re- 
solved into Committee on the Municipal Corporations’ Bill. — Lord Lynd- 
hnrst moved as an amendment the preservation of the inchoate rights of 
freemen.— This led to consideiable discussion, Loid Melbouine declaring 
that he could not sanction it.— Their Lordships eventually divided on it. 
The numbers weie — foi the original clause, 37 ; for the amendment, 130 
— majority against Ministers, 93.— Lord Lyndhurst then moved a new 
clause, to siietiri) to freemen the right of v6ting, as was secured to them 
in the Reform Act, in respect of Members of Parliament.— Aftei* a short 
discussion, the gcdleiy was about to be cleared for a division, but Lord 
Melbourne, who had, opposed the amendment, said, as the numbers had 
60 preponderated against him on the former ditision> he would not trouble 
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their Lordships to divide.' -The amendment was agreed to, as were some 
other amendments. 

Aug. 14. — ^Thfi Duke of Richmond brought m a Bill to abolish unneces* 
saiy oaths, which was read a first time On the motion of Loid Me]boume» 
the Militia Staff Reduction Bill was read a second time, on the under- 
standing that the debate on the principle of the Bill should be taken on 
going into Committee on Monday next — Then Lordships then went into 
Committee on the Corporations’ Bill. 

Auof ifi — Their Lordships having gone into Committee on the Corpoia- 
tions’ Bill. Lord Lyndliuist, on clause 25, moved an amendment to the effept 
1 hat one-foiiith ot the Councils, or whatevei the bodies might be called, 
should be elected foi life — Loid Biougham and Lord Melbourne, at great 
length, resisted it, as sti iking at the lonndation of the Bill — The debate 
occupied the whole ot the evening, when the Committee divided. The 
numbeis were— lor the oiiginal dause, 39, for the amendment, 126; 
majority against Ministers, 87. 

Aug. 17.— The Municipal Corporations’ Bill was again considered m 
Committee On ckiuso 3 • being lead, which provides that existing Mayors 
and Councils shall go out ol office, on elections ol Councils under this Act, 
Loid Lyndhiust moved an amendment lor then continuance. It led to 
considerable discussion, but was eventually adopted, as were various other 
amendments proposed liy Loid Lyndhurst. 

Aug. 18 — The Duke ol Cumberland, on presenting a petition fiom 
Ti imty College, Dublin, loi the suppoit ot the chinch, took the oppor- 
tunity to contiadiet staremenis that Jiad been made of his having counie- 
naneed tlu establishment of Oiatige lodges m that Umveisity, IIis 
Royal Highness stated that he had not countenanced then establishment 
in any place where it was deemid tint they could be piejudieial, nor on 
any occasion wlicie he liad been not applud to — The Earl of Wicklowin- 
qunecl whethei it was likely, by next Session, there would be a more con- 
venient House for then Loidships to assemble a \ ? — Lord Duncannon said 
lie could not at piesent give any positive answer ; it would depend on the 
decision on inquuies now m piogt^ss When theie was a decision the 
works could be commenced immediately — The Duke of Richmond thought 
that it would be b(tt«;i to continue to meet in the piesent House 
until the peimancnt one was piepaicd, rather than have some thousands 
expended on a tempoiaiy building. 

Aug. 19. — On the motion tor the thud reading of the Limitation of Polls 
at Elections Bill, the M lupiess of Salisbury proposed an amendment that 

two bundled ’ be substituted instead ot the number, who, as the Bill at 
present stands, might poll at each booth, viz , three bundled. The 
amendment was negatived without a division.— The Noble Marquess then 
moved that the oath clause be omitted — Their Loidships divided, and the 
amendment was negatived by a majority ot 83 to ol.— Clauses 8 and 9 weie 
omitted, the other clauses weie agreed to, and the Bill then passed. — 
Lord Melbourne moved the second leading ot the Church of Ireland Bill, 
and supported it at considerable length. — After a long discussion it was 
lead a second time, the Bisliop of Exeter giving notice that in the Com- 
mittee he should move the omission of sundry clauses— namely, those 
cairying into effect the principle ot “ appiopiiation. ’ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

July 27. — Mr. S. Crawford moved an address to his Majesty to be 
pleased to give directions to extend lelief to the poor in Mayo ; the mo^ 
tion, however, was eventually withdrawn, on the assurance tiom Lord 
Morpeth that Crovemment had adopted, and would persevere in all prac* 
tical and advisable measutes to afford relief. — On the question that the 
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House again resolve into Committee on the Church of Ireland Bill, Sir J. 
Graham inquired whether it was intended to proceed with it de die in 
diem f — Lord J. liussell and Lord Morpeth replied that was the intention, 
when other business would atford the opportunity. — The House then re- 
solved into Committee, Lord Morpeth having intimated that he should 
propose an amendment of the clause regarding the receivership of the 
surplus funds, and the mode of paying what the Commissioners might 
deem themselves competent to grant for the purposes of general instruc- 
tion. The discussion of the clauses occupied the remainder of the, sitting. 

July 28. — The report of the Committee on the motion to admit ladies 
in the House of Commons was brought up and ordered to be printed. — 
The report of the Hull Election Committee was brought up, and Colonel 
Thompson, the sitting Member, declared elected.- -Mr. S. Rice obtained 
leave to bring in a Bill for the Consolidation of the three offices of Pay- 
masters of the Army, Navy, and Ordnance. 

July 29. — Captain Boldero inquired if it was true that some British 
sailors had been shot by order of Don Carlos ? — Lord Palmerston replied 
that the only information he had received was from the commander of the 
Ringdove, which stated that some marines, having straggled away, had 
been taken ; that one had been shot in consequence of the order of Don 
Carlos respecting all foreigners in arms ; and that the others had been 
marched into the country. These men had belonged to Commodore Henry’s 
squadron, who assisted in the defence of Bilboa against Don Carlos. — The 
Irish Church Bill went through the (Committee. — Lord Morpetli afterwards 
moved that there be advanced 50,000/. from the Consolidated Fund to the 
Irish Church Commissioners, for the purpose of being used to promote 
general education, which was eventually agreed to. 

July 30.— Mr. Tooke postponed his motion respecting the London Uni- 
versity, the Altorney-Genoral having stated that he had prepared two 
Charters in pursuance of his Majesty’s decision upon the Address of that 
House, which he hoped would give satisfaction. — Mr. Hume afterwards 
moved, in consequence of the evidence adduced before the Ipswich Elec- 
tion Committee, that M. Keith be committed to the custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, which, after an extended discussion, was agreed to,— Mr. 
M. O’Connell moved for a Committee on General Darling’s conduct, which 
was opposed by the Ministers, but, affer some discussion, was carried — the 
numbers being, for the motion, 55 ; against it, 47; majority, 8. 

July 31. — Mr. Robinson presented a petition from officers in the East 
India Company’s Maritime Service, excluded from compensation under 
the late Act, which, after some discussion, was laid upon the table. — Mr. 
Wason moved that M. Keith be sent to Norwich, in custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, to give evidence, if required, in the case of Mr. Pilgrim. — 
After some conversation the motion was agreed to. 

Aug. 3. — Mr. Hume moved that T. M. Keith be sent to Norwich, in cus- 
tody of the Sergeant-at-Arms, to give evidence before the Grand Jury, 
relative to the Ipswich Election matter. After some discussion the House 
divided, and the motion was carried by a majority of 8. — On the motion of 
Lord J. Russell, seconded by Sir R. Peel, a resolution was passed unani- 
mously, expressive of the just sense entertained by the House of the ser- 
vices of H. Seymour, Esq., the late Sergeant-at-Arms. — The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer entered into a detailed explanation of the terms of the 
loan just contracted for, which he described as highly advanta|;eous to the 
country. — Votes charging the interest of the loan, and a further sum 
for compensation to the slave-owners of Barbadoes, upon the Consoli- 
dated Fund, were passed.— The House then went into Committee on the 
Church of Ireland Bill. Several amendments were proposed and nega- 
tived, and the whole of the clauses having been agreed to, the House 
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resumed.— Lord J. Russell obtained leave to bnn^ m a Bill further to 
reduce the Mihtia Staffs m Great Britain and Ireland, 

Aug. 4. In answer to Mr. Wallace, with respect to the expense of the 
mails, Mr Laboucheie announced that a jntract had been concluded with 
ceitain respectable persons, by which he trusted there would be a saving 
to the coiintiy of 1 1,000/. or ia,000/. per annum.—On the motion of Mr. 
G Berkeley, that the leport < t the Committee for the admission of Ladies 
to the galleiy of that House be icceived, a division took place, when the 
numbeis weie — loi the motion, 83, against it, ; majority, 3. —Mr T. 
Duncombe moved that a Select Conmiitlee be appointed to inquiie into 
the ease of Col Biadley. — Aftei some discussion, a division look place, 
when the motion was negitived by a majority of 68 ; the noes being 34 to 
102 — Mr Hume biought loiwnrd his promised motion lespecting Orange 
Associations in the aimv , and concluded by moving an address to the 
King, lecommending the subject to his Majesty’s attention. — The debate 
was postponed. 

Aug 6. — Mr. W Patten, as Chaiimaii of the Committee on Orange 
Lodges, infoimed the House that by Monday he (xpected the whole of the 
evidence taken before the Committee would be leady to be fkid upon the 
table He also stated that he had leceived a letter fiom the Duke ot 
(jumbeiland, which the (‘ommiitee had delermined to piint with the evi- 
dence — The Speaker informed the House that he had received a commu- 
nication fiom the late Seigeant-al-Aims, cxpicssing his dutiful acknow- 
ledgments to the House Loid F Egeiton, as Chau man, reported from 
the Committee on the Gicat Yarmouth cleetion, that E. H. Liislungton 
Preston, Esq , J E Laloi, Esq , and — Green, Esq , leceived notices, but 
dudincd auswuing the questions put to them. — Mi. Hume moved that 
the-^e gentlemen be called to the bai — Mi. Pieston appeared at the bar, 
and stated that he would not answei the Committee, his objection being 
that he is an accused piity. — The witness having withdiawn, Mi. O'Con- 
nell moved that he be committed to Newgate.— A long discussion took 
place, in which the Solicitoi Gencial insisted that the witness was justified 
in his lefusal. — Mi. O (^onncll alter this withdiew' his original motion, in 
ordei to substitute one to the effect that tlie witness be called in, and in- 
formed by the Speakei that he was bound to answei all questions before 
the Committee, except such as tended to eliminate himself. — Upon this 
the House divided ; loi the motion, 113 , against it, 05. — The witness was 
accordingly called in and admonished by the Speaker, — Mr. Lalor was 
then called to the bai, and jttei a long examination and discussion, he 
and Ml. Gicen weie admonished by the Speaker - I.ord F Egerton moved 
that W. Prentice be committed to Newgate. — Mr. Hardy proposed, as an 
amendment, that Mr. Pi entice be called to the bar, and admonished in tlie 
same way a'* the othei witnesses — After some discussion, the House di- 
vided, when theie appeared, foi the oiiginal motion, 83, against it, 16. — 
Mr. Plumtrc moved for the minutes of evidence at the tiial by couit-niar- 
tial of Captain Acheson, ol the Royal Artillery, at Malta, in the year 1824. 
The House divided, when there appeared, for the motion, 27 • against 
it, 54. 

Aug. 7. — Lord J. Russell moved that, lor the lemainder of the session, 
orders of the day should have precedence of notices of motion. — Mr Hume 
asked what prospect the Noble ],.ord had of the teimination of the ses- 
sion. Should it be necessaiy, in reference to measuies before another 
place, he should move a call of the House — Lord J Russell said, if any 
extraordinary circumstances should aiise, the present oider might be set 
aside. — After a shoit conversation, the motion was agreed to.- In reply to 
inquiry, the Attorney-General said he had looked over the report on the 
Ipswich election case, and he did not think there was any evidence in it 
likely to Convict the late Members of bribery. 
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Aug. 10. — Mr. Goulbiirn inquired whether there was any truth in state- 
ments that he had received of desertions from the Portsmouth garrison 
having taken place, and of the parlies having entered the service of the 
Queen of Spain ; and if so, whether the Government liad adopted any 
steps thereupon ? — Lord Palmerston said that a hulk had been granted for 
the assembling of the troops enlisted for tlje Queen of Spain, in compli- 
ance with request ; and that the Spanish Ambassador had express^ a 
wish that the hulk should be searched whenever such a proceeding might 
bo deemed lequisite. — Lord Hovvick remarked that some individuals had 
deseited, under the erioneous impression that they were at liberty to enter 
such service, and that Lord Hill had issued orders lor the strictest inquiry, 
and forbidding recruiting at Portsmouth. — In reply to Mr. G. Price, Lord 
Palmerston intimated that the Spanish prisoneis who had sought refuge 
in Gibraltar would not be given up on the demand of the Spanish Consul. 
— The House resolved itself into a Committee of Supply, when the mis- 
cellaneous estimates were proceeded with, and several gi ants were voted. 

Aug. IJ. — Lord Palmerston, in reply to Mr. Robinson, stated that the 
notice from the Portuguese Government announcing its intention to 
suspend the^aty of 1810, had been accompanied by an intimation that it 
was desirous to enter into a new treaty upon principles of reciprocal advan- 
tage. He had no objection to lay upon the table so much of the despatch 
as was necessary. — ^The reduction of the Militia Staff ilill passed through a 
Committee. — On the motion of Mr. Hume, a Committee was appointed to 
intjuiie into the institution and extent of Orange Lodges in Great Hritain 
and the colonies. — The older of the day for resuming the adjourned debate 
on Orange I^odges in Ireland was then read. A long debate ensued, the 
result of wdneh w'as the adopfiori of Mr. Hume’s motion, with some altera- 
tions, suggested by Lord J. Russell, for an address to his Majesty, praying 
him to institute an inquiry into the existence and extent of Orange Lodges 
in the army. 

Aug. 12. — ^Thc Municipal Corporations* (Ireland) Bill was read a second 
time, after a biicf iliscussion. — The Piisons’ Regulation Bill went through 
a Oommiltee. — Lord Morpeth moved the third leading of the Irish Chinch 
Bill. — Mr. .1 Young opposed it, as most injurious to the Established 
Church of Ireland, and as calculated to give satisfaction to no party in 
that countiy. — The Bill was, after some discussion, read a third time and 
passed. 

Aug. ] 3. —Lord J. Russell moved the third reading of the Militia Staff 
Reduction Bill. — Colonel Sibthorp moved, as an amendment, that it be 
read a third time that day six months — On a division, there appeared, for 
the motion, 1 09 ; for the amendment, 9. — The Bill was then read a third 
time and passed. — The Attorney-General, in reply to inquiry, stated that 
he had commenced proceedings against persons chaigedwitn bribery at 
the Ipswicli election. — Resolutions were proposed by Mr. Hume, to the 
effect that the resolutions of the House in 1801, with regard to the printed 
papers, should be rescinded, and that a new scheme, on the principles 
recommended by the late Committee, be adopted. — Considerable discussion 
ensued, and several of the resolutions were postponed till the next Session. 
— On the question that the Journals should be printed in a smaller type, a 
division took place, there appearing for the motion, 22 ; against it, 40.-— 
The resolutions agreed to were oidcredtobe sent up to the Lords for their 
assent. — The Slave-owners’* Compensation Bill, after some discussion, was 
read a third time, and passed. — ^The Irish Corporations’ Bill was com- 
mitted, and the clauses agreed to ; the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Bill 
was also committed. — A clause w^as proposed by Mr. S. Crawford, tp extend 
the operation of the Bill to England and Wales, but it was negatived with- 
out a division. — Mr. Baring obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
3rd and 4th of William I V., so far as relates to the office of Clerk of the 
Crown^ 
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Aug. 14.— The Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a Committee of 
and Means, brought forward his Unancial statement, “ the Budget.^ By 
the April balance-sheet, the income was 46,087,000/., and the expenditure 
45,185,000/., leaving a siirjilus of 902,000/ ; but by the balance-sheet up to 
July* the income appears to have been 45,539,000/, and the expenditure 
44,334,000/., leaving a surplus of l,205,00o/. instead of 902,000/. Lord 
Althorp anticipated an incomewof 45,778,000/, whereas the income has been 
45,539,000/., showing a falling off of 239,000/. ; but then he had calculated 
the expenditure at 44,800,000/., whereas it did not exceed 44,334,900/, so 
that there was a diminution of expenditure of 466,000/ to meet a diminu- 
tion of income of 239,000/., being a surplus of 227,000/. beyond Lord 
Althor|)’s calculation. So much lor the past year. The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman then calculated the income ot the country, for the coming year, at 
45,550,000/. and the expenditure at 44,715,000/, leaving a surplus of 
835,000/. But Irom this suipliis ceitam deductions were to be made. It 
had been decided on Thuisday night to provide for the intez’est due to West 
India propnetois, fiom tlie period that they suffered a pecuniary loss by 
the abolition ot slaveiy. Tins interest has not yet been voted, and is to be 
piovided tor fiom the 1st ( » August, 1834. The total possible chaige foi 
the present yeai on account of the West India loan is l,01(l|000/ , against 
which theie can only be set the surplus of 835,000/ . so that theie may be 
a deficiency ol 175,000/ This is stating the liability at the utmost pos- 
sible amount; but he was ot opinion that the amount would not exceed 
between 600,000/ and 7o^00o/., so that theie might be a suiplus ot from 
150,000/ to 200,000/. Till Right Hon Gentleman went into a Nariety of 
statements ot expoits and impoits, ol consumption ot commodities m 
geneial use, of the increase ot manulacturcs, &c , to show that the country 
was lapully impioving The altei ition in the poor-laws had guatlyie- 
duced the expendituie of the countiy, and paiticulaily the agricult mists, 
while it had gieatly henchted the working classes Having staled the 
income and expenditure loi the year, he remafktd that theie is little room 
foi the leduction of tixcs. The duty on flint glass is to be leduced fiom 
6d to 2d. a pound — the diawback in proixntion. The loss to the levenue 
fiom this reduction he estimated at between 00,000/. and 70,000/ for the 
piescnt year. In tutuie yeais the loss would be made up by mcreased con- 
sumption and the diminution ol smuggling. An alteiation in the duty on 
spint-licences, which is fo be fixed on a scale gi adualed accoiding to the 
consumption, would cause a leductign of about 40,000/ at the utmost. 
The lepjal ol the stamp-duty on awards in li eland would at the utmost 
amount to 500/. These are the only reductions In conclusion, Mi liice 
declaied that he was warranted in asserting that the credit of this country 
surpassed that of any countiy in the woild — A long and desultoiy dis- 
cussion followed, m whicli many liberal Members, among them Mr C. 
Duller and Mi. Hume, expiessed their extreme dissatisiaction at the paltiy 
reductions proposed, and at the absence of all mention of any i eduction of 
the stamp-duty — Mi, Bullei said theie was contempt in the way it had 
been passed over. — The Tones, on the other hand, led by Mr. Goulburn, 
said they weie satisfied with the measuie, — Mr. Rice then rose, and with 
regard to the reduction of the duty on newspapers, the Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman said it amounted fo 450,000/. He had not a siuplus to that 
amount, but supposing that he had, would the House consent to its being 
applied to the leclncfion of the stamp-duty on newspapers^ The advo- 
cates of the reduction declared that it would he worse than nothing, unless 
the whole duty were repealed at once. He hoped the House would be dis- 
posed at some fit and convenient time to consider the subject of the staHip- 
d titles on newspapers, with a view to a bitter arrangement ultimately ; 
after which the resolutions were agreed to, 

Aug, 16. — Lord J. Russell presented his Majesty s answer to the resolu* 
tions of the House regarding Orange Lodges, which was as follows My 
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attention has been, and shall continue to be. directed to piactices contrai^^ 
to the regulations and injurious to the discipline of my troops I owe it 
no less to the dignity of my Crown than to the safety of the country and 
the welfare of my brave and loyal army, to discourage and prevent any 
attempts to introduce secret societies into its ranks ; and you may rely on 
my determination to adopt the most eflectual means for that purpose.” — 
The Imprisonment lor Debt Bill was lead'a third time and passed, and 
Ordered to be loi warded to the Lords. 

Aug. 17. — Lord J. Russell, m answer to Mi. Lynch, stated th^at next 
Session the Government would piopose a Bill to stparate the judicial liom 
the senatorial functions of the Lord Chancellor — Mi Hawes moved cei- 
tain resolutions with a view to extend tuc time for the delivery of designs 
for the New Houses of Parliament to the 1st of .January next; they were 
opposed by the Chancclloi of the Exchequer, and negatived without a 
division. 

Aug. 18. — Mr. W. Patten reported fiom the Select Committee on Orange 
Institutions m Gieat Biitam and the Colonus, that Lieut. -Col. Fairrnan, 
who was represented to this Committee as Deputy Giand Mastei and 
Secretaiy to the Oiange Lodges ot Great Biitain. having been called upon 
to produce a lettei-hook stated to be in his possession, ami which he ad- 
mitted contained copies of letters, enteied by himselt and agents, having 
refeience to the proceedings of such Oiange Institutions, had lofused to 
comply with such lequisition The lepoit having been bi ought np,it was 
ordered to be pnntcd, and it was furthci oideie^i that Luut Col Fan man 
should attend at the bai ol the House. 

Aug. 19. — Mr. Hume moved that Liciit.-( ‘ol Fanrnan, the Deputy Grand 
Secietary to the Giand Oiange Lodge of England, be c died to the bai,ho 
having refused to produce the icttci book ol the lodge — Col Fairmaii 
having been called, said that he had otloied to make selections liom the 
copies of coirespondenee in his possession, but the book he did not pio- 
duce even to tl e Committee of the Gi ind I^odge. and should not it they 
asked for it. He now lefused to produce the book containing correspond- 
ence on the subject ot Oiange Lodges, and he did so on public gionnds. 
He would not produce copies ol all the letters legaiding Oiange Lodges, 
because he would not act under the influence ot threat, be the consequences 
what they might — Col. Peiceval moved that the shoit-hancl wiitei should 
be instiucled to read ovei to Col F’aiiman the questions and answeis put 
to him and made by him before the Committee and in the House — The 
Chancelloi of the Exchequei resisted this pioposition, as tending to esta- 
blish a dangerous piccedcut — Aitci a long conveisation, Col Peiceval 
said he should piotcst again^*! compelling the witness to ])ioduce his 
private letter-book, as llic exertion of a despotic powei — The House 
divided on Colonel Peuevals proposition The numbers wcie, ayes i9 ; 
noes 1 29 ; majority against it, 110. Colonel Fairman w as again examined, 
and again refused to pioduce the book —Mr Wallace moved that the 
Colonel be taken into custo V the Seigeant-at-Aims, with the view of 
next moving that the Sergeant and offlceis of the House go with the wit- 
ness to Ins lesidence, and theie seize all books and papers, seal them, and 
bring them to the House, theie to be examined by a Select Committee, to 
separate those that bore upon the question of Oiange I^odges, and to for- 
ward them to the Committee theieon. — Colonel Fairman being further 
examined, said that the book was in his possession at his residence, but he 
would not say where them, — The Colonel again withdrew, and. a Jong and 
somewhat stormy discussion arose on the subject. It was, however, even- 
tually detemiined that Lieut.*Col Faiiman should be called in and informed 
that it was the opinion of the House that he was bound to pioduce the 
book. — He again lefused, and was thereupon ordered to withdraw. 

Aug. 20.— Mr. Hume brought up a report fiom the Committee on Orange 
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Lodges, stating that Colonel Fairman persisted in hi& intention of not 
giving up the book, and moved that he be taken into the custody of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. — Mr. Warburton lurthei moved that the Sergeant-at- 
Arms do go to the lesidence of Colonel Fairman, and there seire and take 
possession of the book.— After considerable discussion, the latter motion^ 
at the suggestion of the Speaker and Lord John Russell, was withdrawn, 
the former, however, being agreed to. — Mi. Hume therrgave notice of a 
motion to enforce the prodt ction of the book. — Mr. Sergeant Jackson 
moved tlie third reading of the Clandestine Marriages Bill.— Mr Poulter 
moved t4ie omission of clause 2- The House divided, and the niirabeis 
were — ayes, 33, noes, 21 — The clause was then struck out, and the Bill 
was read a thud time 

Aug 21 The Sei geant-at-Ai ms informed the House that, on the receipt 
of the Speaker s wan ant last night, he pioceeded with two messengeis to 
the residence of Col Fairman, but th( Colonel was not at home The 
messengei s had since made diligent search, but had, up to the present 
time, been unable to apprehend Col Fairman. 


IIIE COIONIFS. 

^ C \NADA. 

Thf following IS a compaiative statement of the numbers of ships, 
settlers, &c. up to Iht 17lli ot July, is 34 and 1S35, inclu^sivc, by which it 
will bt seen that theie had been a consideiable falling oft in the niimbei 
of arrivals of the lattci — 

Vessels Tons Bmigiants. 

18.34 . 541 . . 140 167 . . 22,210 

1835 . 638 . . 154,000 . . 7,^10 

Tiade was good in the colony, and the piospects i f the agiicultiirists con- 
tinued most checiing, 

ST Vincent’s. 

A Bill had passed the House ot Assembly of St. Vincent s to compen- 
sate the appi entices for some losses they sudained by the Emancipation 
Act, which they possessed under the old law, m releroncc to the time 
gianted them foi the reiring of provisions The Council had made some 
amendments in it, winch the Assembly refused to allow. Unless such a 
measuic passes, it seems the island will not have any claim for compen- 
sation. 

NhW BRUNSWICK. 

Accounts from New Brunswick stale tint the lung-agitated question 
between the Ciown and the inhabitants of New Bnmswick, relative to 
quit-rents, has at length been amicably settled, and tlie Legislature, aftei 
a special session, which had only lasted nine days, was prorogued by Sir 
Archibald Campbell In this brief space, however, from the understand- 
ing which existed previous to its commencement, tliat the Ciown would 
surrender its right to the quit-rents in future, on condition that 1200/. pei 
annum should be permanently voted in lieu thereof, much hairaony pre- 
vailed among the co-ordinate branches of the Legislature, and sevtiallaws 
of local importance were enacted. The sum thus granted as to be applied 
to the purposes of the improvement of the internal communications ot the 
piovinces. 
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FOREIGN STATES. 

FRANCE. 

Amongst the ways and means by which the French seek to attain poli- 
tical perfection, the startling experiment ot an “ Infernal Machine” has 
been revived for the insti action ol Louis Plplippe. This device, so criti- 
caliy frustrated when directed agiinst Buonaparte, had the effect of ren- 
dering the First Consul an absolute Dictator In the recent instance we 
have little doubt that the result will be similar , the genius of the French 
appears to incline them to Anarchy oi Despotism. 

The following IS a summary ot the pirticiilais lelating to this tragic 
event. — The second ol the anniversaiy d lys A Tuly having been appointed 
for the customary annual review of the National Guaids, at nine o clock 
on the moining of Tuesday the 28th the King lelt ll e Tuileiies, accom- 
panied by a numerous Staff, including lus three eldest '>ons and the Field 
Marshals and General Officers piesent in Pans. The King having passed 
along the whole line of the Boulevards, on the side on winch the National 
Guards weie diawn up, his Mijesty icturned on the opposite side, on 
which the troops ot the line weie stationed About a quarter past twelve, 
at the moment that the 10 } al CIV alcale armed at the rising giound on 
the Boulevaid du Temple, a tremendous explosion took place, like the 
fire of an entire company, the dieadliil eftcct ot winch was immediately 
manifest upon the paity accomp inying Ins Majest} 1 his explosion issued 
from a small window on the second stoiy, about twenty feet Irom the 

f round, over a wine shop of the lowest oickr, just opposite the Jaidin 
urc The instrument employed consisted of a number of gun-baiicls, all 
radiating fiom one point, and so disposed is to be capable of being dis- 
charged by the application ot a single matcli The King, against whose 
life this diabolical instiument was manifestly piepared, with Ins sons, pio- 
videntially escaped unhuit, although the hoise on which Ins Majesty lode 
received a wound ol which it is s iid to h wc since died Marshal Mortiei, 
Duke de Treviso the Lieut Colonel ot the 8th Legion of the National 
Guards, who was in the icai of Ins M ijesty at the moment ot the explo- 
sion, was killed on the sjxit , Gcnci il de Lachasse was moitilly wounded 
in the Ipichead, and the total amount of the slaughtti, as ofheiall} stated 
by the’** Momteui, ’ amounts to louitecn killed and seventeen wounded, 
among whom, basic! es those above mi ntioned, aie some officeis ot rank 
The name of the wretched peipetiafoi ol this diabolical crime is Fieselii, 
a Corsican by^ tilth and a clespciado by chaiaetei, Isiothing has tian- 
spired implicating any political paity in Fiance in this miirdeious attempt. 

SPAIN. 

Accounts received fiom Mach id state that the Spanish government has 
at last been made sensible to the impoitance of the recognition of the 
Spanish American Stales, as it affects hci ownintcicsts and welfare at 
this crisis, that the inadmissible pi etensions aie withdrawn, and that a 
passport has been expedited to his Excellency Sehor Santa Maiia, by the 
Spanish Minister, as Minister of thi Republic of Mexico, &c. 

The “ Madrid Gazette ’ of the 29th ult contains a decree lor suppressing 
n\ne hundred convents in different puts ot Sjiain, the propeity ol which 
is to be applied towaids the payment of the debts ol the State! The 
government tfjus defies the powei of the Chuich of Rome I In Catalonia 
atiotlous scenes are going on ; a considc rable number of helpless monks 
teve been l^utchered by mp jnob in several towns. ^ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS. LATELY DECEASED. 

marshal MORTIER. DUKE OF TREVISO. 

Marsh il Moitier, Diilve d« Tieviso, was born m 17?8, consequently he 
uas in his 68th yeai lie v as llie son of a merchant, who leprcscnted the 
fiets etat of Cambiesis at the States General, in I7S9 The Maishal was 
oiiirinhlly bioii 2 :ht up in his fathei s pnilession, and quilted his station as 
cleik in i meicantile coiintinfr house at Duiikiik, in 179J, to seive m the 
first battalion ol \olunt(Cis ot the Depaitment ot the North, la which he 
was at once leceived with the laiik ot ( aptain Havim^ distinguished 
himself on various occasions, ho wars nude an Adjutant Goner il in I 79d, 
His fiist comm ind as a gencial officer was at the attack ol the foitress of 
Pieiie In 1 790 he had the command of the advance guaid of the 
armv of the Sainbre et Meuse, then urtdei the orders of Gen 1 tfevre. On 
the 3Ist ot Miy ol the same yeai he attacked the Aiistiiaiis, defeated them, 
and diove them heyond tl’e Archer Dining the whole ot the wai, which 
w IS closed by the treaty ol Campo Foimio, we find Gm Mortiei actively 
engiged and invariably succes^lul in every enteipiise with which he was 
intiustcd by his siipciior m command In the campaign of 1799 he had 
agiin the comm ind of the idvince guud TIis seisuis in that station 
weu m a gicat mi isiue conducive to the success of the Fiench arms, and 
to the high opinion that N ipoleon conceived of his militaiy talents. It 
was Gon Moitiei whom Napoleon sent, m 1803, at the he id of his first 
expedition to H inovci Ihc whole of the militaiy operations were, on the 
pait of the Fiench aim}, diiected by Gen Mortier, and the lesult w*is the 
niemoiable Convention of Suhhnaren, In which the electorate of Hanover 
was placed in the handset the French On Ins letuiii to Pans he was 
appointed to the command of the arlillery ot the Guaid and in 1804 he 
was raised, with other oftccis ot superioi meiit to the lank ol a Marshal, 
and decorated with the Giand Cross of the ntw ’y-institulcd order of the 
Legion ol Honour 

In the campaigns of 180 > and 1806, Gtn. Moitier was at tJie head of on^ 
of the divisions ot the gtand aimy, commanded in chief ’t)y Nanoleon ill 
pel son The greatest feat of arms cvcj achieved by any Frencn tioops. 
tell ciunng this wai to the lot ol a coips ot 4000 commanded by Maishal 
Mortier Hiving fallen in with the whole ot the Russian ai my, led by 
kutusoft, and toiccd to accejit battle* oi lay down hi 9 >^aims, Mortier 
loiight with a valoui and snpenoiit\ ot tactics which allowed sufficient 
time toi considerable reinfoi cements to come to his aid This affair gave 
gi eat celebrity to Moitier s name thioughont Iht hiench aimy and in 
Fiance. His fellow citizens at (’ambiay wi'-hed to laisc a public monu- 
ment 111 that city in raemoiy ot his action with Kutusoff, but Moitiei posi- 
tively lelused to allow it It was Marshal Mortici who captured Hambuigh 
at the close of 1806 On that occasion he displayeil a rancorous hostility 
against eveiything that was English, which gieatly suipused all who had 
any knowledge ot his earl) life. In his youngei days he had lived a good 
deal m Scotland, and the counting-house at Dunkiik where he received 
his commercial education, was that of an English merchant His intimacy 
and intercourse with natives of this country, of which he spoke the lan- 
guage fluently, had been such, that few would believe it was m puisuance 
of oiders issued from himself that the whole ot the British lesidenfs in 
Hambuigh were thrown into piison, and every particle of Biitish piojterfy 
was confiscated. In 1808 he was laised to the imperial Dukedom of 
Treviso, receiving at the same time a “ dotation, attached to the title, of 
100,000 francs (4000O per annum out of the ciown domains of Hanover. 
He lost this income at the peace of 1814. Soon attei the opening of the 
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Spanish war he was sent to Spam, where he co-operated with several 
successive commandeis-m-chiel, and loiight the battle of Ocana, which he 
and his countrymen have claimed as having been won by the corps under 
his immediate command Subsequently he accompanied Napoleon to 
Russia, and it was to him that the hazaidoiis undertaking of blowing up 
the Kremlin at Moscow was intrusted. He took an active part m the 
whole of this and the subsequent campaigns Under Napoleon 

Diuing the eailiei pait ot the reign ot Louis XVIII , Marshal Mortier 
spent his time in Pans, appaiently little desirous of figining in the mili- 
taiy 01 political woild. In 18Ib,hov\evei, he was appointed Commandant 
ot the 15th miJitaiy division, the seat ot which is Rouen, and soon after he 
was elected by his native depaitmentot the Noith, member of the Chambei 
ol Deputies, in which he sat tdl 1819, when he was raised to the peeiage. 
In 1814, on the losignation ot Maishal Soult of tl Presidency of the 
Council and the Ministiv ot Wai, the whole ministry being then disjointed 
and, much against the wish of the King, on the (vcot dissolution, Maishal 
Moitiei was solicited by the King to accept the offices which Marshal Soult 
had given up, he being the only individual at the moment with whom, and 
iindci whose presuUncy, tlic othei members ol the Poult adrninistiation 
were willing to umaiii in office The Maishal yielded, with extreme 
iductance, to the wishes ol the King He knew thit politics weie not his 
element, and soon aftci, at the ministeual council tabic, as well as on the 
ministeiial bcnclus in tlu two Legislative Chambcis, he lelt that he was 
not in his proper j)lacc Iho umaiks and jokes ol the press about his 
.silence in the Chambcis, and his maftivity as a ministei, howevei good- 
naturedly expKsscd, at length diove the Duke de Tieviso to the positive 
resolution ol withdi awing foi evei horn the miiii>terial career. One morn- 
ing in the eail} pait ol Febiuary, therefoie, he waited on the King, placed 
his act ot lesignition in the loyal hands, and gave his Majesty to under- 
stand that his lesolutioii to withdiaw was not to be changed Mortier is 
among the few ol Napoleon s geneials whose leputation toi integrity and 
private woith has lemained unquestioned thiough hie Though not \eiy 
popular, owing t) a natuial stiffness in his manneis, not more habitual 
^mong, than agiceablc to the French, he was always spoken of with i6- 
spect, and to ll>e last day ol his existence he has enjoyed the undivided 
esteem eif his countiymen. 

DON TOMAS 71 MALACARRLGUI. 

Don Tomas Zumalacanegui was born in 1789, at Ormaestegui, a village 
of about 5 jO inhabitants, m the piovince ot Guipuscoa, a league and a 
halt from Villalianca His family was amongst the most lesjrectable of 
the countiy ZumalacATitgui, who was at college at Pampeluna when 
Spain was invaded by th^ trench, abandoned his studies, and joined the 
gueiilla coips undei Mini In 1821 the reg ment in which he was captain 
was sent to foini pait C'f the gaiiison of Pampeluna. As his political 
opinions were known to be hostile to the new Constitutional system, he 
had to expeiience many annojames, which at length determined him to 
quit his regiment, and join the army of the Faith under Quesada, who 
gave him the command of a battalion. Altei the war ot 1823 he was 
named T leutenant Colonel, and on one occasion Ferdinand VII. after a 
review complimented the colonel ot the regiment to which Zumalacarregui 
belonged oil the remaikable military appearance and precision in their 
manoeuvres possessed by his regiment. The colonel was modest and just 
enough to leply, that for these advantages the regiment was indebted to 
4he second m command, Zumalai ariegm. The king asked why he was 
pot a colonel, and being answered that he had not yet served the time pre- 
scribed by the regulations of the Service, the king renlied** So much the 
Word'S foi the service,” and on the instant promoted rum to the rank of 
colonel, and gave him the command of the Regiment of Estremadura (the 
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15 th of the Line). This repriment was shortly after pointed out as a 
model of discipline and soldierly conduct to the army. After the events of 
La Granja, Ziimalcarre8:ui was deprived of his command for havinsr served 
against the Constitutionalists in 1822 and 1823. He was even accused of 
having entertained a design to proclaim Charles V. during the lifetime of 
Ferdinand. He was tried by a court-martial and acriuitted. The king 
declared that he never suspected his loyalty, and gave ordeis to Quesada, 
inspector-general of infantry, and to the minister of war, to restore Iiim to 
his rank immediately. Quesada placed him on half-pay. Ziimalacarrogui 
niemortilized the queen, and addressed himself personally to Quesada on 
the subject, but without avail, the latter telling him that “ as he had com- 
manded the troops of the Army of the Faith in Navarre, he was neces- 
sarily an object of suspicion to the government, and could not be employed 
in active service.” After a warm altercation, Quesada dismissed him 
rather abruptly, and some time after he was placed on the letired list, with 
an allowance of only l‘200f. (50/.) Zumalacarregui, indignant at this 
treatment, made know'n to some of his friends the design he had formed 
to proclaim Charles V. after the death of Ferdinand, and engaged them to 
demand their retreat and retire with him to Pampehma, Vittoria, and other 
towns in the northern provinces, to be ready for the event. It was at this 
period that the Infant Don Carlos sent for Zumalacarregui, and conversed 
with him in the apartment of the Princess da Beira. The Prince said to 
him — “ I look upon you as my friend. You repelled those who wished to 
engage yc u in a conspiracy against my brother, in so doing you acted like 
a true Spaniard. I shall not forget >ou.” Zumalacarregui replied, that 
he had only done his duty, and that he would do it again when the king 
should die. He soon after applied to (Quesada for permission to retire to 
Pampeluna, his wife's native town, but was at first refused, until, on an 
express order of Ferdinand, ])ermission was given him, and he arrived in 
Pampeluna four months pievious to the king’s death. Having taken the 
necessary measures for the execution of his design, the moment the news of 
Ferdinand's death reached him, he clandestinely quitted Pampeluna, and 
placed himself under the orders of Santos La Iron, who was the first to 
organize an army for Don Carlos. On the death of Santos Ladron, Colonel 
Eraso took the command, but he being forced by indisposition to pass into 
France, Zumalacarregui succeeded to tlie command, and from that moment 
commenced that bnlli!mt military career that has rendered his name 
familiar to all Europe. P^raso havpig recovered his health, escaped from 
P'rance and joined the Carlist army, the command of which Zumalacarregui 
pressed him to resume, but Eraso refused, saying that Zumalacarregui 
had too worthily tilled that post not to merit preserving it, and that he 
(Eraso) would feel it an honour to act under him. Don Carlos sent the 
commission of Brigadier-General to Eraso, and that of Major-General to 
Zumalacarregui, and the latter, on the arrival of Don Carlos in Navarre, 
was named Lieutenant-General and Major-General of the army. Zumala- 
carregui was rather under than over the middle size, and was beginning 
to be a little corpulent. His countenance was expressive, and his eyes 
lively and piercing. His upturned moustachios and large whiskers gave 
him a martial air. His activity was prodigious, and his memory astonish- 
ing, and though exhibiting something of petulance, and abrupt in his 
manner, he was in reality affable, goodnalured, generous, disinterested, and 
modest, and a strict observer of his word. 

ADMIRAL LAFOREY. 

Died, recently, at Brighton, in the 68th year of his age, Sir Francis 
Laforey> Bart., K.C.B., Admiral of the Blue. The ancestors of this officer 
came to England with King William, at the Revolution. His grandfather 
was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the army, and Governor of Pendennis Castle. 
Sir Francis Laforey succeeded his father to the Baronetcy in 17^6* he 
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having died in the West Indies, as Commandor-in^Chief* and one of the 
Judges at the Island of Antigua. The subject of the piesent memoir w&s 
bom at Virginia, and sent into H. M. navy eaily in lite. In 1791, having 
ai lived at the lank of Commander, he was appointed to H. M. sloop Fair^, 
served in her on the Leewaid Island Station for two years, and was then 
despatched to England with an account ot the capture ol the Island of 
Tobago. On the 0th June, 179?, Captain Laforey was piomoted to his 
Post -1 ank, and shortly alter had thecommancl of the (Jaryslort.of 34 guns, 
and on the 29th Mav, 1791, captured the Castor, French frigate, of 32 
guns and ‘2C0 men, 16 of whom were slam, and nine wounded. TheXJaiys- 
iort lost but one man killed and six wounded. The Castor had loimerly 
been a Biitish ship, captured by the Fieneh, legularly condemned, and 
re-commissioned in then seivice, yet the Navy Boaid put in a claim lor 
hei to be restoied to the British seivice on pa>mciit ot salvage; but, on 
the inattei coming belore the Admnalty Court, Sii .James Alaniot, the 
judge, decided she was a lawtul piize, and the whole value w^as decreed to 
the captois. ('apt Lafoiey alteiwaids had LAimable, Beaulieu, and 
Scipio, m the West Indies -m the lattei ship he was veiy active, in con- 
junction with Commocloie Parr, and Mijor-Gene^il Whyte, in the capture 
ol the Dutch settlements of Denieiaia, Essecjuibo, anci Btibice, in 179"). 
Immediately on succeeding to the Baronetcy, Captain Lalorey was ap- 
pointed to the Ilydia, and, while eiuizingoff the coast ol Fiance, m com- 
pany with the Vesuvius bomb, and Tiial cuttci, he, on the 1st of May, 
1798, discoveied a P’rench tngatc, a coivette, ancl a cutter Alter a long 
chase, the loimoi was bi ought to action by the H>dia, who succeeded iii 
diawinghei on shoic neai Havie, and, with the boats ol his small scpiadi on, 
destioyecl hci She piovecl to be the C'onhante, ol ?(> guns, and a cicw of 
300 men, the gi eater part of whom got on shoio. The coivcUc ton 
tiived to escape, but the cuttei shaiccl the late ol the fiigate Alter solv- 
ing two years on the Leeward Island Station, in the Iljdra, Sir F. Lalorey 
took the command of the Poweiful, 74, and was emplovecl in the Baltic, 
and altei wards under the oidei ol Admiial Su Charles Polo, in Cadiz Bay 
In 1805, Sii Fianci. was appointed fo the ship Spaitiate, of 74 guns, and 
attached to the lieot undei Loid Nelson, accompanying him to the West 
Indies, in search ol the Fiench and Spanish fleet, and in the mcmoiable 
battle of Tiatalgar had the uood toitiine to be engaged. The Spaitiate 
sustained a loss of thiee killed and twenty wounded Sir F Laloiey, with 
the other captains of the fleet, leceivc da gold medal. He continued in the 
Meditciranean until piomoted to the lank ot Rear-Admiral, in 1810. He 
was toi three oi lorn years Commander in-(^hiet on the Baibadoes station, 
with his flag m the Dragon, of 74 guns. On the increase ot the Order oi 
the Bath, in ldl5, Sir F Jiatorey was nominated aK C B and on the 22nd 
of Jul\, 1833, was piomoted to the rank of Admiral ot the Blue 

DU Al'CRIE. 

It IS with the deepest i egret that we have to announce the sudden 
decease ol this learned divine and celebiated histonan, who was distin- 
guished alike lor his great talents and lor his private virtues. He had, we 
understand, been complaining for some days; but w^as far iiom being 
seriously indisposed, as he went out on Tuesday to walk as usual. He 
was taken ill about five o’clock m the afternoon of that day ; between ten 
and eleven he fell into a stupor, Ironi which he never revived, and expned 
on Wednesday, about halt-past twelve o’clock, m the 64th year of his age 
and 40th ol his ministry. Chiistiamty and Euiope have thus lost, in the* 
death of a Scotchman and tellow -citizen, one ol the noblest delenders ol 
the one, and one ot the othei s most illustrious ornaments. It is not eas) , 
indeed, for those who knew him lamihaily in Edinburgh, all at once to 
grasp the extent ol their loss, or the probable duration of his tame. The 
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fame of other writers must be content to hanj^ on the taste they bred or 
the" taste they followed, but that of the historian of the Reformers of 
Scotland--of the martyrs of Italy and Spain, and of Calvin, must brighten 
with every fresh triumph of a cause destined in the course of time to 
embrace the whole earth. “The Life of John Knox*' displays profound 
and accurate research, a keen and penetrating judgment, and a clear, 
vigorous, and simple style. It is an historical sketch of the first order, of 
unquestioned accuracy in its details, which are so skilfully thrown together 
as to exhibit with liveliness and force all the stern and peculiar features of 
those rude times. Dr. M'Crie did not affect the splendour of fancy and 
diction which belonged to the Roman historian, nor, perhaps, the comprcr 
hensive philosophy of Hume ; but in plain, straight-lbrward, and discri- 
minating views of human affairs and characters, he yielded to noqe. He 
seemed to catch, as if by intuition, the leading traits of the historical pic- 
ture, which he exhibits w’itli a fidelity and force ot colouring that will ever 
give a peculiar value to his productions. His impartiality and candour, 
and his unaffected desire to investigate the truth, to whatever conclusion 
it may lead, inspires a confidence in his narrative, especially when this is 
contrasted with the strong prejudices under the influence of which other 
historians, of distinguished eminence too, seek to corrupt the truth of his- 
tory, and to render it subservient to their views. Dr. M‘Crie was born at 
Dunse, in the year 1 772 . 

PROFESSOR REIJVENS. 

It is our painful duty to record the death of Professor Reuvens, of 
Leyden, celebrated for his knowledge of Egyptian archaeology and anti- 
quities. This gentleman visited London very recently, to make purchases 
from the collection of the late Mr. Salt, and succeeded in carrying off the 
finest specimen of hieroglyphical papyrus, but at the great price of 160 
guineas. He was in perfect health on the day of his depaiture for Leyden, 
on Wednesday, the 2ind July. On that day, however, he was seized with 
a fit of apoplexy, on board the Sir Edward Banks steam-boat, and expired 
on the evening of the following day. Every assi^^ance that could possibly 
be rendered was obtained and given, but withoiU effect. He died in the 
forty-second year of his age, leaving a widow and three young children to 
lament his loss. His death is a real loss to the literary and scientific 
world, and we fear that ^is labours to improve and extend the Enchorial 
Alphabet and Vocabulary are not sufficiently advanced, to admit of 
arrangement by any other hand. W4iile in this country he consulted his 
friends, Mr. Wilkinson, Dr. Lee, Mr. Pettigrew, Mr. Davidson, and others, 
relative to his intended publication of a lac-simile of the celebrated 
Bilingual MS. belonging to the Museum of Egyptian Antiquities attached 
to tlie Univeisily of Leyden, an account of which he published in IS-'JO, 
under the title of “ Lettres M. Letronne sur Ics Papyrus Bilingues et 
Grecs et sur quelqucs autres Monumeiis Graeco-Egypt iens du Museed’An- 
tiquites de rUnivcrsitc de Leide.’* The Egyptian Museum of Leyden is 
particularly rich in papyri, there being no less than 147 ; and of Graeco- 
Eiryptian M8S. it has perhaps a greater number than any other collection. 
It W'as formed from the celebrated Anastasy collection, which was pur- 
chased by the Netherlands Government in 1828, and is ennchetl with the 
collections of M. de I'Escluze. of Bruges, and Signora Cimba, of Leghorn. 
M. Reuvens was connected with this museum, and was pursuing the sub- 
ject of Egyptian literature with great ardour. His fitness for this most 
difficult pursuit may be judged of by the opinion expressed of his “ Let- 
tres Letronne,*’ by the “Edinburgh Review” for June, 1831, p. 372, 
where it is said that “ by a happy concentration of numerous scattered 
rays, scarcely discernible by an ordinary eye, he has succeeded in throwing 
a powerful and steady light on several points which were previously * 
involved in mystery and darkness, and particularly in detecting the real 
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source of those theosophistical extravag:ances which, ingjrafted on Chris- 
tianity, constituted the sfnosticisni of the first ao^es of the Church." Mr. 
Pettiofrew has, in his “ History of Egyptian Mummies,’* noticed the Bilin- 
jrual MS. of which Professor Reuvens was about to publish a fac-simile. 
It is for the most part in the Hieratic character, but contains interlinear 
transcriptions in Greek letters of Eiryptian words, according? to the Demotic 
form of writin^j. Towards the end of the MS. there are several Demotic 
transcriptions of words in Hieratic, and in the body of the text numerous 
Demotic letters mixed with the Hieratic, and isolated words in Demotic in 
some few instances containing: Hieratic characters. Mr. Pettigrew ha*^ stated 
that in no other known MS. has this mixture of characters been so exten- 
sively employed ; and it is therefore to be hoped that some one will be 
found to succeed the Professor in this research, as it is (-ne upon which 
Egyptian scholars stand so much in need of information and improvement. 

PIGAULT LE BRUN. 

The best of French novelists is no more. The gay, the witty, the 
amiable Pigault le Brun has expired at the advanced age of 83. The 
author of the inimitable history of “ Jerome Monsieur Botte “ Mon 
Oncle Thomas “ The Barons de Felsheim “ Nous les sommes tous,*’ 
and a score of other unrivalled novels, sleeps the last sleep. 

Pigault le Brim was the French Fielding ; he possessed the same 
humour, the same truth to nature, the same graphic powers of description, 
the same occasional coarseness, and a far greater richness of imagination. 
In his delineations of low life— for he rarely attempted to portray, except 
in ridiculing, the manners of the high classes—he stands unrivalled and 
alone. The rigid moralist may, perhaps, condemn many of bis works, 
and prudery aftect to blush at the homeliness of many of his expressions 
and characters ; but take him for all in all, the good man’s “ failings 
leaned to virtue’s side.” II is was the kindly satire and the laughing 
reproof which are often found to be more effective in putting vice to 
shame than the more elabcjvate and more bitter denunciations of natures 
less philanthropic. In all the novels of Le Brun we neither find a com- 
plete hero nor a complete villain — nothing either above or below the 
standard of humanity. He was an observer too exact and too patient 
ever to destroy the charm of his characters by departing in the least from 
the reality of nature. It is now sixty years since Pigault began to write. 
He was tfic best novelist of the day dtiring the Revolution, and in his own 
peculiar department the best after it. Unmindful of the warfare of politics, 
and the dethronement of kings, he has pursued the even tenor of his way, 
scourging folly wherever it was to be found, and narrating in simple and 
unaffected language the loves, the sorrows, and the frailties of the poor, 
j.is Mademoiselle Javotte in the amusing “ History of Jerome the Found- 
ling,*’ is, notwithstanding all her errors, a creature whom it is impossible 
not to love— as sweet a creation as ever wa^ portrayed by the imagina- 
tion of a poet. Corporal Brandt, in ^he “ Barons de Felsheim,” is in 
nowise inferior, and quite as good in his w'ay as the inimitable Caleb Bal- 
derstoun of Sir Walter Scott. Hi.s characters start upon our remem- 
brance by dozens, and so vividly as almost to make us imagine that we 
had gleaned knowledge of them from the life, and not from the pages of 
fiction. Pigault Le Brun has died full of years and full of honoui% and 
his mantle has descended upon another apostle worthy of so distinguished 
a predecessor. Paul de Kock is the writer who has cultivated with the 
greatest success the style of T.e Brun ; and whose works, in their vigour 
and freshness, repay us for the sickly and morbid sentimentality of the 
majority of contemporary French novelists. 
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il/<WTeVrf.3 —At All Souls*, Marylebone, the 
Right Hon. Lord George Paulet, Captain R.N., 
third sou of the Marquis of Winchester, to 
Georgiana, daughter of Lady Wood and the 
the late General bir George Wood, K.C.B., of 
Otterbhaw Park, Surrey. # 

The Hon. Jas. Hewitt, eldest son of Visco'int 
Lifford, to Lady Mary Achesou, eldest duugh> 
ter of KarWGosford. 

At Wulhigate, Kssex, the Rev. Chas Brad- 
shaw Bowles, of Pirbnght, Surrey, to Sophia, 
second daughter of the Rev. John Heenes, 
Itcctor of Willingale. 

At .St. Jatnes*ti, by the Bishop of Rochester, 
Sir William R. P. Geary, Bart ,M.P., of Oxnn. 
heaiii, Kent, to Louisa, daughter of the late 
Hun Churlcb Andrew Bruce. 

At St. George’s, Bloomshury, the Rev. John 
Hopkinson, JM A., Hector of Alwalton, Huuts, 
to Kiiznbeth, eldest daughter of th« Hie lid. 
Miles, Kvq .of Phillimorc-plaec, Kensington. 

At St Peter’s Chun h, Dublin. A. O. Muies- 
uorth, Ksq., Capt.ain in the Royal Artillery, 
and brother of Viscount MolcKWurth.to Grace 
J.iiie, daughter of the late Morgan Crottou, 
£sq.. of Ilaicoiirt-street. 

J. H. Cooper, Ksq., of Biidgnorth. Banker, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Godfrey 
Sykes, Esq., Solicitor of Stamps. 

At Skiuficld, near Reading, the Rev. H. 


George Talbot, nephew of his Grace the Duke 
of Beaufort, to Mary, daughter of the late 
Hon. S'l William Ponbonby, K.C.B., and niece 
of the Right Hon. Lord Ponsonby. 


Died ) — On the S5th of May, at Belvedere, 
in Jamaica, the Hon George Cnthbert, Esq., 
President of his Majesty’s Council of that 
Island. 

At her residence, in Upper Berkeley-street, 
the Baroness de Montesquieu, aged P'J 

At Twickenham, the Earl of Wuldegrave, In 
the 5<ith year of his age. 

Joseph WoHe, Ehq., of Ewell, Surrey, 
aged 7d. 

At Cheltenham, Lieut -General Prole, of the 
lion. East Indl.*! Company’s Service. 

At his seat. Burton-park. Sussex, John Bld- 
dulph, Ksq., aged H6. 

At Chiandola, near Nice, the Rev. Walter 8t. 
John Mlldmuy, Uectoi of Dogmersticld. Hants, 
sun of the late Sir Henry St. John Mildmay, 
Bart. 

Aged 74 , at the rectory, Oldberrow, the Rev. 
S. Pehhtill, M.A., and one of the Magistrates 
for (he county of Worcester. 

At Pan, Lower Pyrenees, after a short ill- 
ness, MUs E. Cherry, only sister of W. G. 
Cherry. Esq., of Bucklnnd, Herefordshire. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN W/iLES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND; 


LONDON. , 

Keanes Monument, — The beautiful 
fttatue of Kean, by Mr. Carew, Ivas been 
placed on its pedestal in the veaiibule of 
Drury-Jane Theatre, on t)ie left of the 
case from Roubiliac's celebrated statue 
of Shakspeare, and to the right ot tlie 
entrance from brydgeii-.street. The 
mighty representative of bhakspeare's 
kings'’ is in the character of Hum/et, 
soliloquizing on the skull of Yorick, 
wiiich he holds in his left hand, the 
right, exquisitely executed, being raised 
above it with his fingers extended. The 
likeness is admirable. 

A bedstead and table of solid gold, 
two massive chairs of silver, two ele- 
hants, two Arabian horses, fwo dwarf 
uifuloes, and many valuable shawls, 
worth 80,000/, have been ^resenteil by 
the King of Oude to tlie King of Eng- 
land. The elephants have been pre- 
sented one to each of the Zoological 
Gardens. 


The Thnme »> — In a report made by 
Mr. Rennie of the effect of the removal 
of London Bridge, it is stated that the 
drainage of the districts bordering 011 
the river has been greatly improved; 
that barge.s whicii used formerly to be 
towed up from Putney to Richmond by 
hoi.ses, arc now carried by the current 
in one tide ; and that the fall of water 
has been so considerable as to cause 
ships, in many instances, to ground in 
their tiers. 


DERDYSIIIRE. 

Botany and Gardening . — ^The ' Gar- 
deners’ Magazine’’ contains an account 
of the Duke of Devonshire's new arbo- 
retum at Chatsworch, in which Mr. 
Paxton remarks that an estate of three 
acres may be planted, with an eye to 
beauty as well as science, with 1200 
species of trees and shrubs. At Chate* 
worth thei e will be I’OOO species^ each 
with all the atcuininodatioii a tree could 
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d<^si^e, and there is ro(mi for 2000^ore 
if they bhould be discovered. There 
are already J670 kinds of trees in 75 
natiirs^ groupsr covering a,hout forty 
acres. .t 

DOnSEITSIIIHi:. 

Co/npataiire Statisiirs of Dorset mid 
Somerset. — In the year ld31 the propor- 
tion of persons living in every square 
mile of the Lounty of Dorset was I.')!! — 
in every s<pi,ire mile of tlic county of 
Somerset, 240“, sliowing tliat the piipu- 
l.itioii of Somerset is more dense tliaii 
that of Dorset l)y 88 peisjms ujioii ewery 
square mile ; a proj)f of the greater fer*- 
tiiity of the soil of Somersetshire, a 
muie ahundant supply of food, and a 
superior system ot tiiltivation. The 
commitments to prison for criminal 
odenees in the county of Dorset, were 
177 ^ being as I to 000 of the popula- 
tion, or one in every six sqnaie miles — 
in Somersetshire the »‘ommitments were 
die, being as one to (100 of the popula- 
tion, or one in every three square miles, 
thus sliowing that individual crime is 
greater in tfomeisetsliiie than in Dor- 
setshiie in tlie propoi tion of 18 to 18. 
The depositors in savintjs’ ImuKs in the 
county of Dorset were 00*20, being as 
1 to every 20 of tlie population, or as 1 1 
in every two square miles ; in Somer- 
setshire the depositors were 12,141, 
being as 1 to every 3H of the popula- 
tion, or as eight in every square mile. 

LANCAaillRE. 

At the seventh Iialf-yearly meeting 
of the Directors of the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway, they reported a « 
continued increase in the tiaffic, as 
compared with the corresponding six 
months of the humer year. The le- 
ceipts of the half-year ending 30th 
June> amounted to 81^,474/. Kii?., and 
the expenses to 01 . SI 4 /- (bh M., leaving 
a net profit for six months of 37,000/. 
9*. lOr/. A dlvicjeiid of 4 /- 10^. per share 
was recomnletided by thd Directors. 

suri'oi K. 

New Ter liar fj Formntions.-^'We beg 
to call the attention of onr scientific m 
readers to a paper in the Pliilosophi- 
cal Journal” lor last month, from the 
of Mp. K. Charl^swoi ih. upon the 
subject of that formation commonly 
known to geologists under the name of 


!:>nflolU Crag. The writer of this highly 
interesting comraunicniion has esta- 
blished .the fact that this deposit, Avhitdi 
has hitherto been, considered iinllbnn, 
^ jj4ay be safely M’erred to at least two 
different periods of deposition, lie has 
ascertained by constant researches in 
the Viejghhonrhood of Tattiiigstone, at 
Sndhoiirne Park, and along the hanks 
of the Deber, tliat. under the gnarly and 
ochreons beds whicli conslimte the upper 
crag strata, there is plainly to he traced 
a deposit diTei iiig almost entirely in the 
chill acter of its organic remains from the 
sands and clays by v/.,'ch it is overlaid, 
and which, irom the ahiind.ince of corals 
discovered within it, he proposes to call 
by the name of coralline ciag, while he 
assigns that of red crag to tlie stratum 
immediately above it. It appears that 
of the 450 species of testacea contained 
in both formations, no less than 200 are 
peenhar to the coralline crag. Of the 
remainder, 00 are contained in the red 
crag alone, while the remaining 150 are 
common to both deposits. This fact, ac- 
cording to the rule now generally in 
use among geologists, would in itself he 
sufficient, ne imagine, to estahli.sh the 
point for whicli J\lr. CliaiJesworth con- 
teruls ; hut his paper contayis Ei^*^ral 
other curious and important corrdboia- 
lioiis ot his opinion, into which we have 
not leisure to enter at large. We sin- 
cerely hope tliat this enterprising young 
oryctologist will continue his investiga- 
tions on this subject, and tliat owing 
to his oivn inquiries, and those of others 
endued with a similar spiiit of judicious 
research, the common assertion that the 
tertiary strata are a disgrace to Rritisli 
geological science will be speedily and 
effectually contradicted. 

Old Coins . — A vast quantity of silver 
and gold, coins, of the reigns of Queen 
Klixahetli and James the First, were 
lately dUcovered in the sands at Con- 
way, by a poor girl of that neighbour- 
hood, Several of them are in the pos- 
session of Mr. Griffiths, the Governor 
of Shrewsbury County Gaol, and in 
good preservation. Those of Kliir.aheth 
(1682) describe licr as Queen of France 
andslreland ; those of James, as King 
of (Sreat Biitain, France, and Hiber- 
nia; with the characteristic motto. 

States which God hath joined let no 
one scp.'iraie.” 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 

Letter I. 

Algiers, mh Sep., 1834 . 

My dear Friend, 

Ono (lay that I was In the King’s library at Paris, exploring 
hooks on ancient geograjiby, I cast my eyes on a point of the map'^ that 
corresponds the site of this city. Its recent e\entfiil history 

rushed full on iny thoughts, and seemed to rebuke them for dwelling on 
the dead more than the living. Tin* (inestion of how widely and how 
soon this conquest of Algieis ina) throw open the gates of African civi- 
hzalion, is it not infinitely more interesting than any musty old debate 
among classic topographers ? To confine our studies to mere anti- 
(luities is like reading by candle-light with our shutters closed, after 
the sun lias risen. So [ closed the volume I ^vas jieriising, and 
wished myself with all my mhiI at Algiers. Ah, but the distance — 
maro ^anim ot of Africa — the heat that must 

be endured — and the ])es-tilcnce that mai/ bo encountered — ^do not 
thest coiibiderationB make the thing impns-iblc ? No, not impossible, 
f said to myself, on second thouglUs ; the distance is not so great, and 
the risk of contagion has been braved by thousands with impunity ; 
1 will see this curious place. 1 went to my fritnul, M. Chdignaiii, and 
told him my intention; he introduced me to Mons. Lawrence, who was 
soon to return to the colony as tlie Procurcur dii Roif. M. Lawrence, 
with llie greatest friendliness, sent me about a dozen books relaling to 
the colony, and offered, if I would accompany him In the mail-post to 
Toulon, to ])roenre me a jiasi^age from thence to Algiers in the Govern- 
ment steaiii-jjackct. Unfortunately for me, I had too much baggage to 
be aeeominodatcil in the mail, so I had to set out in the diligence, trust- 
ing to meet with M. Lawrence at Marseilles. As I travelled night and 
day, I had but a hasty view of the country, and when I reached Mar- 
seilles, I found tliat the Proevtreur dii Roi had got before me, and (as I 
concluded) was already embarked at Toulon. A merchant-vessel was 
to sail for Algiers the next morning ; 1 took a berth on board of her, 
being anxious to get across before the season of the equinoctial gales ; I 
have since learnt that these gales are not so punctual in their visits to 
the Mediterranean during the autjiimn as to other seas. Mcanwhil(', an 
advice which M. LawTcnce had giv^n me dwelt in ray niiud^ namely, 
by all means to take a servant with me from Europe, as the Algerine 
lodging-houses leave you very much to serve yourself. The only day 
therefore which 1 spent in the most interesting city of Southern France 
was devoted, not to seeing its curiosities, but to searching for the most 
valuable of all curiosities — a faithful domestic. A young man with an 

* The ancient Roman city Icosiuni. 
f Corresponding with our Attorney-General, 

Orf, — vor. XLV. NO. cLXXviir. h 
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honest-looking countenance, who reniimlerl me of your inestimable ser- 
vant George, brought me a certiiicate of his character for a twelvemonth 
past ; but farther back the recommeuder could not speak for him, and 
there was a mystery over his anterior biography which makes me fear 
that he was only an outside r(‘scrnhlancc of George. I engaged him, 
nevertheless. lie said he was a British subject, and a native of Gib- 
raltar ; but when I took him to tlie British Consul, his answers were 
not so satisfactory as to procure a ])assport. He then recollected that 
he had been born at Cadiz ; the Spanish Consul, however, doubled the 
accuracy of his memory. Afterwards lie disoovered that he was a native 
of Naples, but with no better success, lii line, wo went hither and 
yonder in search of some testimony as to tlic place of his birth, which 
seemed to be as doubtful as that of Homer, only witli this difference, 
that the cities where he alleged he had heiui horn seemed to vie witli 
each other rather iii disowning, than chiiininu;, the honour of his nativity ; 
and nobody would give him a jiassporL. So f wos obliged to embark 
alone — a kiiight-crrant without a squire. 

I sailed from Marseilles the 1 nil inst.,andw(‘ crossed the Mediter- 
ranean in si\ days. That tliey were not in all rcspi'cts the pleasantest 
days of my life you will easily imagiiug wlicii I tell you that twelve 
of us adult passengers, besides an ulistreperoiis child of four years 
old, were potted alive in a cabin iiiiie feci square. There was no 
refuge during the day-time on deck, for it seemctl to be keqit from being 
set on fire by the sun only by inci'ssaiii buckets of‘ water. It is true 
that we could sally from our deii in the evening, and in the iiiglit-time 
we had some repose, but it was constantly iiitcirnptcd at day-break 
by the impious brat T have meiitioiied, beating a toy-drum, and bawling 
lustily when it was taken from him. At last the very mother who had borne 
him lost all patience . die threw his plaything into the sea, ami threatened 
to send the little drummer himself after it. Several of us humanely, hut 
in vain, implored her to fulfil her threat. We were fortunate, however, 
as to our ship’s crew, who, from the captain riowii to the mousse, or 
cabin-boy, were all aBsidiiously attentive to us. The Mediterranean 
trading-vessels have generally a bad chariicter for feeding their passen- 
gers with tough salt fish, and la} Ing to at meal-times, so as to make the 
rocking of tin. shi]) an antidote to their guests partaking freely even of 
that sorry fare. But here wc had excellent food and wine, though the 
passage-price was very moderate. One day wc had even a ffite and 
plenty of champagne ; it was when a brother skipper came on board 
and dined witli us. He was a strange mad-cap, who, not contented 
with being master of a ship, imagbicd himself also master of the “ Belles 
Lettres” and philosophy. Nay, he was a jioei to boot, and, to my mis- 
fortune, learning that j was a litterateur^ he eriielly inflicted several 
dozens of his own verses on my naked ears. It was a voyage altogether 
with many sufTcrings, but with some consolations. The cool of the 
evening gave us breath and ajipctiti* to sup iqioii deck, and, in order 
to promote cheerfulness, it was made a law that we should all sing after 
supper iu turn, xohether we could siihj or not, I never recognised more of 
the natural gaiety of the French character, and T fell in woth it the more 
easily, inasmuch as that, hating the discomforts 1 have described, and 
in the absence of stomachic aftliction, I was, as far as the mind is con- 
cerned, very tolerably happy. The prospect of seeing a new quarter of the 
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globe, and of descrying even afar off Mount Atlas, with his head in the 
clouds and his feet in the sands of the desert — this prosi)cct every now 
and then made my thoughts, I could almost say, delicious ; and f blessed 
my fate that I had n#t in youth exhausted the enjoyment of travelling. 

We passed between the islands of Majorca and Minorca, but at too 
great a distance to observe* distinctly the features of cither of their 
shoics. 

Early in the morning of the day before yesterday, I awoke to the joy- 
ous sound of land having been disc()\ered from the mast-head, and to 
the sight of land-birds wheeling around oiir sails. I should think that 
as far as thirty miles oif we saw the whole pojtlou of the Algerine terri- 
tory, whicli stretcl’.es on the east along Cap(‘ Matifoii, inul on the west 
along the peninsula of Sidi Eerrueh, where the Ercneh first landed in 
iheiv invasion of the ivgeney. ^Vt that dhtanee, and iweii when you 
come nearer, by a great many miles, the view of Algiers fioiii tlie sea is 
not In'aulifnl. ft is true that the tops of the lesser Athi-> form a fine 
baekground in the south, but the ]>rospect assumes not its full pictn- 
resqneness till yon come almost within a mile of the shoic. Farther 
off, the city itself looks like a triangular quarry of lime or chalk, on the 
stec]) side of a hill, whilst the country-houses that dot the adjaeout 
heights seem like little parcels of tlie same material lying on fields that 
are to he manured. On nearer approach, however, the imagined (jiiairy 
turns out to he a surprising city, and tlie '^peeks on tin* adjoining hills 
to be s([uare and cMstlo-like houses, embosomed in gloves and gardens. 

No town that I have ever seen posscs'^i's, m proportion to its si/e, so 
many contiguous villas as Algiers; andthen brilliance and high position 
give a magnificent a])pcarance to this suburban portion of the coast. 
Meanwhile the city itself, when you come in full view of it, has an 
aspect, if not stricily beautiful, at least impressive from its novelty and 
uniqueness. Indejiendcntly , indeed, of its appearance, its very name 
makes the first sight of Algiers create no ordinary sensations, when one 
thinks of all tlie Clirisflau liearts that have throbbed with anguish in 
approaching this very spot. j31est Jre our stars, tliat we have lived to 
see the chains of slavery broken here, and even ahnul to he uiiii vetted 
uii the other side of the Atlantic! But, wijliout llle.-^e associations, tlie 
view of Algiers is interesting from its strangeness to an European eye. 
It is woilled all round in the old style of fortification, its whole mural 
circuit being, 1 should think, about a mile and a half. It forms a triangle 
oil the stecji side of a hill, the basis of wliicli is close to the sea, whilst 
its apex is crowned by the Catsaba, or eitadei. That strong place was 
the palace of the last l)cy. His predecessors had dwelt at the foot of 
the town ; but so many of them had died a violent death, that Hussein 
Pasha thought a higher position would enable him to take better care of 
his loving subjects and faithful Janissaiies ; so he removed quietly one 
night, with all his treasures, to the Cassaba. Farther off, on a still higlicr 
hill, stands the EmperiT’s Fort- — so called from having been huill by 
Charles V. — which commands the whole town. The terraced and square 
houses w'hich rise, seemingly condensed, close behind on<' aiiotlier, are, 
like the forts and city walls, all w^ashed with lime, and daz/liirg as snow. 

These objects, together with the pier and light-house, the batteries^ 
lined, tier over tier, witli hundreds of enormous cannon oil the sea -side 
rocks, give an imposing aspect to the city that seems to justify its old 

L 2 
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appellation of “ Algiers the warlike.” At the same time the mosques 
and minarets, surmounted by the crescent, remind you that you are now 
among the Moslems ; whilst a palm-tree which is visible, though re- 
motely, seemed to me like a graceful characteristic^ feather on the brow 
of an African landscape. 

I had soon, however, a less agreeable indication than the palm-tree 
of having got to a southern iatitude. There was no keeping belo\v 
when one came close to so interesting a scene; and, as the day advancetl, 
the deck became burning liot. The officers of health, as they arc called, 
detained us for two hours in the harbour, g^.sping and execrating them, 
before tliey would visit the ship and permit in to land. 1 had l)cen 
recently so sick as to bring up blood. 1 now grew' .’‘veiish, faint, and 
almost blind. I felt bereft of cvciy faculty c\ce])t my fancy, and 
that was ill-naturedly busy in persuading me, falsely, that I was 
about to die. When the boat ai lived that was to take us ashore, I 
could not so much as rise to see my luggat>e put into it. It was 
llicn that a fellow-passenger befriended me at my utmost need. Ttiis 
v/as a smart, intelligent, little man of the name of liiroii, whom I had 
supposed, fiom his appearance, to be some officer pretty high in the 
c ivil service ; but he told me that he was retiiriiiiig to his perni- 
([uier’s shop in Alglcr'^. However, if he was not in the civil service, 
his humauity calls me to rememlier him as a most civil and serviceable 
Iriend, and 1 need not say that I associated romance with his 
nam'\ He look charge of my effects, and saw^ them safely tluoiigh 
the Custom-lionsc. What p{^s^ed in that hour of landing in Afiica 
— -when I fell on m\ knees on the shore, like Seijno, but from ex- 
haustion and not eiUluisiasm — is but indistinctly maiked in my 
memory ; but 1 re(' »llect being glad that there were no ladies in the boat, 
for we passed many )oung Aiabs, obviously giovvii to maiibood, some of 
whom were fishing in barges, and others swimming about, as naked as 
tlicy were born. I recollect, also, that the native portcis sei'/ed on our 
baggage with as much impudence as if they had been al (lalids, and that 
my languid sjiirits were much icfrcshed by the sound of sonu' liearty 
whacks of bis cane winch my friend, the perruquier, bestowed on those 
infidels. AVithout the aid of his arm I could not have got to the 
nearest inn. On reaching the hotel, its soliil walls seemed to me to 
rock kkc the ship which 1 had quittccl. 1 threw mjself on abed; iny 
predominant sensation was thirst, but the roof, the ffrior, and the sides 
of my apartment were all sheer masonry, and there was neither bell nor 
other means of summoning a waiter. My faithful Biron, however, soon 
returned to my relief. He piocured for me loilgings and a servant. 1 
slept soundly that night, except when 1 was shortly, but not unpleasantly 
awakened, by the chaufit of the ^louzceus on the minarets, proclaiming 
the hour v^f prayer. 

1 now' write to you from lodgings which I have taken in the house of 
M. Descousse, a rcspectaiile merchant in Algiers, who was formerly a 
captain in Napoleon’s cavalry, and is at present colonel of the national 
foot-guards of Algiers. The national foot-guards, I understand, amount to 
between live and six hundred ; there is a iiational horse-guard also, but it 
reckons only one company. M. Hescoussc’s liousc formerly belonged to 
the Aga of the Janii-saries ; it may be siujmsscd by one or two mansions 
of Algiers in gilded alcoves, sculptured fountains, and other ornaments, 
but, upon the whole, it is a fair sample of the best Algerine habitations. 
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From the street you enter into the lowest, or ground floor, which is dimly 
lighted by a window over the door. The main apartment here is em- 
ployed by my landlord as a porter’s ball; but, in bygone times, the 
Aga, surrounded by his servants, used to sit in it smoking his pipe and 
receiving visitors. On one side of this gloomy hall there are vaulted 
apartments which were formel-ly used as stables; but, since the Christian 
conquest of Algiers, they have been converted into wine-cellars. From 
the grpund, you ascend by two flights of white marble stairs into full 
daylight, and to a court of some thirty feet s(|uare, paved with marble. 
This court, with a gallery passing in front of each side of its uuadrangle, 
tier over tier, to the height of three stories, reminds you of our old Fng- 
lish inns ; only it is more elegant, and the white marble pillars, contrasted 
with the green and yellow glazed tiles that line the staircases, as well 
as the arches and floor of each gallery, produce a rich efl'ect. From 
tlicsc galleries, large and handsome folding doors of wood, cuiiously 
carved, open into the rooms. The internal aspect of the house, as you 
lookup to it from the court, is upon the whole nn])osing, and on the ter- 
race of the uppermost stoiy there is a commaiuliug ainl inagnilicent view' 
of the city, the sea, and its shi])s, and the distant mountains. To sa\('. 
the eyes from being painfully dazzled, it is however necessaiy to consult 
this prospect either hy moonlighi or hy mitigated daylight. Here 1 meet 
with my fellow lodgers in the cool of the evening, among whom is J)r. 
Reviere, physician to the civil hospital, an intelligent, far-travelJed, and 
accomplished man. He distinguislied himsidf much in Fgypt by his 
skilful treatment of the plague. His lady is a fair daughter of Penn- 
sylvania. In the Turkish time, men were not jirivilegcd to w alk on tlicse 
roof-terraces ; the w'omcn enjoyed them alone, and used to visit eac'h 
other by elimhing ladders nj) and down to ihc contiguous houses. 
Hitherto I have seen no Moorish ladies iijion them ; hut the Jew’osses 
ogle their admirers on the house-toiis with a sort of feline familiarity. 

Notwithstanding all this showy architecture, the apartments of tlic 
Moorish houses aie gloiftny and comfoitle^s. have a few looj)- 

holcs in the outer w^all towards the street, Init receive their cair and light, 
principally through window's that look inwardly upon the court. These 
window's, wliich are latticed cither with black or white iron, and without 
glass, except where Euro-loans have put it in, give the mansion a look of 
w'liat it really was meant to be, when eonstiuctcd — a family prison, where 
it was as easy to watch the inmates as in any of our most apjiroved peiiitcu- 
tiaiies. Niches in the walls, w hich have generally doors, serve for presses 
and cupboards. One side of each quadrangular story, in an Algerine house, 
contains only one long and nairow-^ room, but a show of three apartments 
is made out by a wall, built half-way uji to the right and left of tlio 
central room, which faces the door. At the risk of broken hones, you 
ascend by a ladder to the top of these walls, and there you find a new 
floor of glazed tiles in either side-room, witli a curtain hung from the 
roof so as to form twg ounsi apartments. Until the French aiTi\ed, a 
chimney was unknown to the Algerines, except in their kitchens, or, 
peradventure, in the house of a foreign consul ; and it is still difficult to 
find lodgings with such a comfort. Yet the climate, tJiey tell me, is 
very chilly in the rainy mouths ; and a Frenchman who has been iu 
Norway declares to me that he had suflered less ihuii cold there than 
here. The sole objects of Moorish housc-buiJding seem to have been to 
exclude the heat and confine the women. 
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Lktter II. 

Algiers, l^rpf. 20th, 1834. 

I liave hitherto perambulated only a part of this city, hut I under- 
stand that it contains 153 streets, 14 blind alleys, and five places that 
can he called courts oi squares ; of tlic? last of these, ho^vcvcr, only 
the grand sijuare near the sea is of any extent. Thanhs to the demo- 
litions made by the French, it is spacious and commodious. As to the 
rest of Ali'icrs, it is, ^Mth tlie exception of one or two stii-ets, a lafi^riuth 
of the nMiiow(‘st, elooinicot, and most ^‘Mioked lanes that were e\er 
inhahitul by liimian beings. In maii\ of theni two ])ersons can scarcely 
walk abieast ; and if yiHi encounter an ass laden v Ui wood, it h(‘h()\c.s 
you to pull up cleveily to one side, if yon wish to kcc]) )our lower Acntir 
from bi'ing torn up by a [irotniding faggot. 'This narrowness of tlie stieets 
is, no doulit, some piotection fiom the heat, and fioin the rain also, 
when' the houses join their ]irojeeting upper stones into an areadc ; but 
the stagnation of air which it occasions, together with the steaming 
offal and decay ed A egetables that meet you at eveiy coiner, ni.ikc me 
wondi r that Algieis is ever free from putrid fe\eife. There are, liowevm-, 
huge covered s(*weis, whicli nd the city of inueh of its filth, and might 
cany it all off, if the stieets were piopeily s\ve[)t. The city is aUo w<41 
supplied with water, Theie aie four aipieducts whicli hring it fiom the 
neiglihouiing heights, and whicli feed sixty-four public fmintains, besides 
seventy -eight in private houses. Tlie sewers aie said to liavi* been eon- 
structul by the Romans in a city that pre-ocenpied the ])laee of Algieis 
For their aqueducts, the Algerines were indelited, in Ihl I, to one of the 
AIoois who had been driven out of Spain, and who, having diseoveicd a 
spring mar the f mperor’s Foit, about three-quarters of* a mile fiom the 
city, laid hia piojcot lor supplying the eiiy^ with watei hefoie the Di‘y. 
It wa-» approved of and exei'uted, and the piojector was well rewarded. 
Fveiy fountain has a ladle chained to it foi ihc common use, with some 
aiahcstjne sculpture on the stones, and an insciiption wdnch, 1 take it foi 
granted, is a verse of the Koian-'-prohahly recommending Adam’s wine 
as a hevirage, in preference to stionger liquors, 'file Mussulmans are 
fond of quoting texts from their holy book. On an e.xeeuliuncr’s sword 
1 have seen inscribed, in golden letteis, “ God is inciciful.” 

I iccount for iny continuing to he interested in this ugly place, only 
by the novelty of uhjocis which it piesents. The diversity of the people 
and of their costume is not only amusing to tin* eye, hut it stirs up a 
cmiosity in the mind respecting the history of so many races, and the 
causes of their concourse, ’’^he “ Giande Place,” as I have told yon, 
affords the only tolerable promenade. Here, at the market-time of a 
morning, you see not only the various peojile, hut the animal and vege- 
table pi oductions of nature displayed in rich picturesipieness. It has 
been a perfect treat to me, for several days, to lounge here before break- 
fast. How 1 long for the pencil of a Flemish painter, to delineate to 
you the human ngnres of all complexions and dresses! — tlie turbaned 
Moor — the dew, with his sly face, and his spouse Rebecca, witli her 
yard-long head-dress behind her. I could not pass even the Jew boys 
that blacken shoes, without being struck by the iiimhleness of their 
tongues, and the comic play of their countenances. They all speak 
French, and seem the happiest creatures on earth ; excepting, perhaps, 
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the half-naked negroes, ^^ho are always chattering anil laughing loudest, 
in jjroportion to the fccaiitiness f)f diids upon their hacks. I omit the 
Kniopeans, for they rather s])oil the pieUirc. Peculiarly striking is the 
l(»oks of the Kabylcs, the ahorigiiial highlanders of Barhary, who have, 
all of them, a fierce air, and, many of them, legs and square forms that 
would not disgrace the grerftidier company of the 42nd. Taller, and 
generally sloiideier, are tin Arabs descended from those who conquered 
the country in the seventh centniy. They aie disliiigiiishable by vivid 
])lack eyes, shajied like an almond laid sidewise; and though many of 
them look wietehcdand squalid, \on see some among them v hose better 
dia])er) and foinis,aiuI fine Old Testament heads, give them a tiulypatri- 
aiehal a])])earauee. 1 thouuht myself looking on a living image of 
antiquity, a^ f stocal this morning beside a maje‘'tie old Aiab, whilst he 
made the camels he had led into the maikct kneel hefme him to be un- 
loaded of iheir cnoimous caig(»rs of lieihs and fiiiits. 1 fell ‘‘my very 
ecu cnrielieir’at tlii‘ sigh^ of the vigetahlc treasures around me, glowing 
with all the eolouis ot the laiuhow — .-splmdid heaps of pur])lc grapes in 
one pannier, and oianges, peaches, lemons, and pomcgianatcs in another. 
Tlere were s])read out in ]Mles the lingc and golden-hued melons and 
pornpions, and theie the white garlic, “ and the seailel and green pepper- 
I ods,” together with the brown melogines, an cxcellLiit pot-vegetable, 
in si/c, shajie, and colour resembling a jiolislied coeoa-niit. Altogether 
the vegetable ])iofiision here laals even that of Covenl Garden ; the 
only exception to its glory is, that their canots, turnips, and potatoes 
arc smaller and dealer, in propoitum to gr neial prices, than with us. I 
w'as j’arlicularly astonished at the elieapness of jiarl.ary-figs — ten for a 
son — in Scotch, a hawhee. ft is a iiiiit entirely distinet from the true 
fig, and, though sweet, is insipidly Havomed; hnt still it is palatable and 
nntiitious, especially if the stomach rerpilies a shglit astringent. I 
ceased to be siii prised at its cheapness, when F found that it grows wild 
on the Toad-siilc, and may lie had for the tionblc of gathering, li is not 
an nniveisal pi odnctioik over Barhary, hnl, where it gnnvs, the ])uorcr 
Arabs live on it almost entirely dnipig the weeks when it is in season. 
It is about the size of an ordiiniiy lemon, and grows on the cactns-hush. 
This plant, the cactus, docs not assume tlie sliiqie of u tree till its leaves, 
which arc about ten inches lone:, and an inch thick, tw ist themselves toge- 
ther into a trunk. It alibi ds the singular phenomenon of leaf springing out 
of leaf. The leaves are thickh covered vvith piickles, which, when they 
get into the flesh, aio with diflienlt} coaxed (»ut of it. It is much used 
for hedges about Algiers ; Init. if you should ever come to this country, 
my dear friend, T exhort you never to let your linen be sjiread out on 
lliC cactus. An affecting story is still told of a Dutch family who had a 
country-house near this city. Iii the llou^e there were five jilump, inte- 
lesthig daughters, who, in an evil hour, gave Iheir garments to he washed 
to an ignorant European lamidiess. She hung them out to dry on these 
prickly hushes, and such evils were entailed on the lovely wearers of 
them, that they could neither sit nor recline with comfort, for a week 
or two afterwards. There is also a fish-market here; but its smell not 
being so inviting as that of the vegetables, I took an informant’s word 
for it, that the lishcs arc the same with those caught on the opposite 
coast of the Mediterranean. 

Among the indigenous quadrupeds, the stately camels, of course, are 
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first to command your attention. Their tall slender foals, with their curly 
fleeces, look as gentle as lambs; but in the grown animal’s idiysiognomy 
there is an expression of ferocity ^^hich is not always absent from lus real 
character. The camel is not that meek animal which report generally 
leads us to suppose him. 1 w'cnt up to pat one of them, but he showed 
his teeth with so menacing a cry, that 1 made a precipitate retreat from 
him. lie is particularly fierce in the rutting season, and is then some- 
times dangerous even to his native owner. It is true that the Arab con- 
trives almost always to manage and attach liim, though he loads him 
heavily, and treats him often to hard fare, even now and then to a blow ; 
hut, on the whole, the Arab deals kindly with him, and gives him good 
provender when lie can afford it. The animal, in growls iij) hke a 
cliild under the tent of his master, partakes of his plenty as well as liis 
penury — enjoys his song, and understands his biddings. His docility 
springs from habit and affection — nay, we may almost say from moral 
feeling ; for he rebels when his temper is not sagaciously managed. 
When the Freiicli came to Algiers and got possession of camels, tfiey 
thought that their obedience might be enforced, like that of mules and 
asses, by simple heating; hut the camels soon showed their contjuerors 
that they were not to he so treated, and that both their kick and their 
bite w'as rather fonnidahlc. 

The horse here may he helieved to have degenerated from the old Nu- 
midiaii breed ; for he is lank), and seldom elegantly sliaped, and he never 
show's tlie blended fire and innsclc of a prime English liorsc. Yet I am 
told that his hardihood and deetiKss are often aslonisliing, and that his 
speed in sweeping down declivities would lax the liorsemanslii]) of an 
Hnglish jockey. It is surprising how safe and serviceable these animals 
are, though iievi" imitihiled. Tlnw vmII certainly give a snap at times, 
both in joke and earnest, Init they are seldom vicious; and 1 am just conic 
from seeing a “ c/rern/ a beautiful creature, who v\ ill put his 
paw into )oiii liand for tlie Inihc of a sugar-phnn. The mules an* 
large and povveiful. Of the asses tliere arcHwo kinds — oiu*, of tlie 
true old hildical size, tlial miglit take Saul upon liis bark ; tlie olJier, 
very dimmiitne, and ino^t wretchedly iie.ilcd. In the streets you aie 
never a moment without hearing the ciy of “ llarri, harri,” from a 
human brute of aduver, who is urging the speed of some of these 
unfoiHinatc little donki vs^, and making them feel his command by goad- 
ing them with an iron spike on that part of their hips v\heie u wound 
has already been made and left open. 

I have seen no sale of live cattle in the square, unless you give tlie iianie 
of cattle to a poodle-dug, a ra«.oii, a monke), or a raged wild-eat, whicli is 
now and then offered for sale. I was particularly struck yesterday v> itli 
the beauty of one of the last of these animals. She lay so sleekly and 
gracefully on her bed of straw, that if slie liad been tried for killing birds 
and rabbits, T could not luive condemned lier. Near her was a long-nosed 
animal, wliicli the French call a raton, about seventeen inches without the 
tail, though I believe he has nothing of the rut about Iiim but his name, 
for his eyes are gentle, and he suffers himself to he caressed. I am 
told, however, that he is treacherous, and a devil among the poidtry. 

Still more was I fascinated by a white, sagacious poodle, who whined 
in my face, and beseeched me to buy him, in a dog-lingo more persua- 
sive than Ciceronian Latin. He told me all about it, and how cruelly 
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lifird it was to be standing the live-long day, tied by a string to the 
hand of his salesman. I bought him, and took him home ; was ever 
dog in this world so happy? I thought he would have gone mad Avith 
joy. Tlie French maid-servant cxclai.i.cd, as he ramped up and down, 
“ 1! est foil — it est foil.'" I^nha])pily for herself, the poor eat of the 
house encountered him. lie seized her by the nape of the neck, but 
without hurting her, cxco]>i that her pride was offended, and galh)ped 
round, the gallery with her, as she uttered hissing and gurgling sounds 
from her throat, and sprawled with ludicrously unavailing efforts to 
scratch him. At last he dropped her, and, coming to an np^n window, 
shoAved his contempt of Mohammedan delusion, by howling in exact 
accordance Avith the voice of an old ]VIonzecn, an ho was [noclaimiiig 
the hour of prayers from an opposite moscpie. 

Hut the most popular candidate for ^mrehase at Algiers is the small 
tail-less monkey, about a foot and a half in lieight. These gentlemen, 
though the most diniiiiu^'ve of the siniious tribes in Harbary, arc more*, 
formidable Avlien they congregate and get shelter among the A\oods 
about Collo and Hougia, than the Avildest beasts of the forest. They 
devastate in a single night Avhole orchards ami corn-fields, '^rhey aie 
cunning and regular in their tactics, having loaders, sentinels, and spies. 
"I'hey liave a regular discipline, and a system of Avarfare : at least I 
liave been told so. No traveller is accountable for all that he relates 
upon hearsay ; it is enougli if he (piotes his authorities, and I can 
assure you that a highly rcs])ectal)le French dnimmer gav'C me his Avord 
of honour as to llie fact, tlial the monkies of Hoiigia are Avell oflieiTed, 
and lliat their comma ndcr-in-chiof lias a regular staff. Query, might 
he not mean a sAviteli ? Yet, formidable as they aic in tlieir strategies, 
the natives eoutri\e to make many of tliein prisoners. The Kabjle 
])easant altaehes a gourd, Avell fixed, to a tree ; he puts some rice into it, 
and stiews some gitiins at the aperture to show that there may be more 
Avithin, making a hole just large enough to admit the paw of the inonkev. 
Unfortunate pug put!* in his open jiaAv and gras])s liis booty, but is 
unable to draw it back, because it is clenched, and he is not AAise enough 
to think of unclenching it. Hence he remains, as the law jilirases it, 
with “ /i/v ijciwon attached f and is found next morning, looking, you 
may aipjiose, very foolish and penitent. The olden custom Avas to ])ut 
him iiihlaiitly to death, but, as he Avill now fetch tAventy francs at 
Algieis, lie is sentenced only to transportation, so that the monkc\s aie 
at least one part of the population who have hceii hciiefittcd by the 
arrival of tlie French. 

The streets of Algiers, as T have told yon, arc very dismal ; and really, 
when you meet alVloorish Avomaii, under their gloom, in a drapery much 
resembling the dress of our dead in England, and looking as much as 
possible lik(' a mummy or a ghost, slie is far from inspiring gallant 
sensations. Where you have light to sec them, the handiness of their 
legs is generally observable under their shrouds, and the shrivelled skin 
around their eyes indicates that there is no great cruelty in their veiling 
themselves. Still I must OAvn that I have not seen the Moorish ladies 
so as to judge of them fairly. 

The population of the city of Algiers must liave been greatly exag- 
gerated by the guesses of travellers in the last century, for it is impos- 
sible to conceive 80,000 or 100,000 human crcatuies ever to have been 
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packed together within its walls. The French census in 1833 enume- 
rates the nihahitants thus : — 11,850 Moors, 1874 negroes, 5949 Jews, 
2185 French (of course not including soldiers), and 1895 other foreigners, 
making a sura total of 23,753* 

Algiers has one Catholic chuich, formerly a mosque, and fourteen 
Jewish synagogues. The icligious housea of the Mussulmans, hy far 
the most imposing of their jmblie buildings, amounted before the 
anival of the Freucli to ten large mosques, and fifty maiabouts or cha- 
pels ; sever al of them, however, liave been occiqiied by the French for 
military convenience, and some of the marabouls demolished. The 
mosques are almost all alike. At the eiitr^y there is a fountain, with 
water flowing into a basin, where the Mussulmans j ^Tforni their ablu- 
tions before they jirosliatc ihcmsclves in prayer. Every mosque lias an 
octiigonal dome, and a tall minaret, like our steeple, tenninaling in a 
eicseent, to which a piece of wood is attached whereon to plant a flag, 
when the monzecn ascends to the battlements (J the minaret in order 
to call the faithful to prayer, that his signal may be seen when his\oice 
cannot be heaid. Some of the minarets arc covcicd with glazed tiles 
of (bflerent colours, which have rather a gaudy effect. 

The largest mosque of Algieis stands at the entrance of the street 
leading from the harbour. It is a long rectangular edifice, divided lon- 
gitudinally into three naves by two rows of pillars, and, under the dome, 
at about two-thirds of the length of the building, there are two other 
rows of pillars, which form a cross with the former. On each side of 
the grand na^c there arc galleries suppoitcd on pillars, of which those 
nearest the door aio jmblic, whilst those beyond the dome are appro- 
pi iated to the gentry. Five or six lustres of glass, and several lamps, 
are susju'nded will* chains along the whole length of the grand nave, as 
well as along the t^o rows of pillars which intersect the dome. The 
lamps arc lighted for the evening prayers, hut the lustres only on grand 
occasions, such as the feast of the Bayram. There is a niche for the 
[mams, and a pulpit, ascended hy a flight of stairs, for the preacher. 
IVIatb of reed and rich carpets are spread on the pavement. 

There are a great many vapour-baths in Algiers. In these establish- 
ments, you enter a chamber paved with marble, vaulted, and lightefl from 
above by small glass windows. The steam is created by hot water being 
poured into basins that stand on the sides of the room. A Moorish young 
man, w lio conducts you hither, is arrayed only in a linen cloth around 
his middle, and after dismantling you of your customary dress, he affords 
you a similar covering. After you have been seated for some minutes on 
a bench, inhaling the vapour ai d perspiring plentifully, he throws warm 
water over you, — rubs, or rather scrapes the skin, pats and paws the 
whole body, except what the cloth covers, as if he weie kneading dough, 
singing aff the time Arabian song, and finally dries you with a towel. 
In an old account of Algiers by an Englishman, I find that this opera- 
tion in the baths used to he quite formidable to a stranger — there was 
such rubbing with pumice-stones, and stretching the joints till they 
cracked. The treatment now-a-days is sufficiently gentle, hut I felt 
myself less invigorated hy it than by the cold or tepid hath. 

' 

This census was taken after the expulsion of the Turks, whose numbers may 
have probably swelled the population to nearly 30,000. 
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The coflPee-houses and shops of Algiers are rather amusing — I mean 
those that exhibit the old Algerine manners. In the best French coiFec- 
houses I observed several Moors, but you recognized them at once, by 
tiieir fine white turbans and dresses, as well as by their manners, to be 
men of the u])por class. The other evening I took my coftec near two of 
tliein, each of whom I was tokl was supposed to be worth at least 40,()()0/, 
sterling. 1 was, at first, Englishman enough to laugh at the idea of men 
wortli 40,000/. going about with bare legs; but, lecollecting ruy own 
Highland origin, I said tonnsclf,- and has not the chieftain of my own 
clan, in the lust old times, shewn as much of his naked limhs ? f have 
semi a Highland clergyman mount thcpuljjitin a filaheg- ! was struck 
witli the perfectly gentlemanlike air of these Mnois. There was glare 
lu every movement of their white and shapely luimls. By the tunes of 
tluMi voice, I knew that they wxrc arguing, hut it was witli mildness 
and light pleasantry, and their Aiahic sounded like a musical language, 
in eompanson with the guttural harshness of the common speech. 
'Fhew^e gcntli'uicn Moors > it on chairs like the Knngieans. 

In the nalivi* Algerine roil’ec-honscs you find the Moors and Arabs squat- 
ting themseUcs for hours on benches, smoking and sipping black andsn- 
nai less cofiec, w hich in taste much resembles woim-powdcrs. Tliere they 
also play at two games, which, as far as 1 could observe, are like diafts and 
chess. They listen meanwhile to the vocal and instrumental music of 
iluir indigenous minstrels a music which, to an European car, if [ may 
jud^e by iny own, is unintelligible and execrable. They have a finger- 
gnitar, with four strings, a fiddle with only two, and a flageolet, which 
IS their best instrument, though had is the best. I have seen them also 
use a (Irnm made of ]iarchincnt stretched over a jar of burnt clay. The 
jiii might indeed be painted as a symbol of thi ir music. Really 
against an Algerine concert I would almost pit the hag-pipes of lioch- 
aliar. A Highland piper gives you at least some idea of lilt or rhjthm 
ill his rudest pibrach — something to which you could dance or beat 
time; but in the Algerine airs 1 could discern no rliythm. — What, 
> on will say, melody V ithout rhythm! it is impossible, and the fault 
was in }our ears. Well, I own to you the utter difliculty of imagining 
music wiilioiit rhythm, and 1 thought at first that the fault lay wholly 
ill my own car; but when I spoke on the subject witli a Freiiclirnan 
here, who is the leader of a regimental hand, he told me that tlie rhythm 
III Moorish melodies is so capricious as to jmzzlc him^. 

The natives have also a sort of opera-house of their own, where Moor- 
t'sst s dance uuvciled — if their monotonous, see-saw' movements can la* 
called a dance. Of course the reputed purity uf those ladies cannot he 
compared with the unsunned snow, but, injustice to the heautif of the 
Algerine fair sex, which I have impeached upon suspicion, I ought to 
say that more than one of these opera-w'omcn appeared to me exceud- 
ingly handsome. 

The shops tliat have been opened by the French arc of course after 
the fashion of Europe ; but those of the Moors and .lews are iu general 

’’’■ At a later period of my residence in Algiers, a most aecoiiipliihed vocal musi- 
cian, the lady of Colonel J)e Verger, had the kindness to write out for me the 
notes of some Algerine airs ; but she said, “ I have been obliged to piu a rhythm 
of my own to them, for 1 never could discern what the natives mean the rhythm 
to be.’* 
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formed by fi recess in the side of a house, some four feet deep, and seven 
feet long, and raised a step above the ground. In these booths you sec 
the tailor sewing an embroidered garment, the shoe-maker shaping 
slippers of morocco-leather, and a variety of native artisans plying their 
different trades. In the butchers* shops I observe a luxury (at least we 
Scotchmen esteem it as such) which I litt\c expected to meet with so 
hir from home, namely, a singed sheep’s head. The meat here is but 
indifferent. The restaurants affect the Paiisian cuisine ; but, wlielher 
it be the fault of the cook, tlic viands, or the climate, I have had little 
gastronomic pleasure since my arrival. 

The general food of the natives is couscusou, a preparation of flour 
somewhat like maccaroni, but enriched with a mixl/ire of the yolk of 
eggs, and stewed with a little portion of animal food. I found it very 
palatable, though a little too highly peppered. Far different were my 
sensations when T tasted a bit of their mutton, which they preserve uii- 
salled in suet. I believe they smoke it first ; it is horrible stuff*. 

Hcforc the arrival of the French, an European could not find at 
Algiers either an inn or an eating-house. The African merchants arriv- 
ing in the city had, and still have, covered bazaars where their gooils 
arc laid, with sleeping-places in the upper stories, forming a rude 
hostelleric. Near one of these bazaars I I’cmarked also a cook’s shop — 
a miserable dirty liole, where a Moor w^as roasting bits of meat about 
the size of a walnut, spitted on an iron ware, over a charcoal fire before 
the shop. When they werc^ done, he whip])cd them cleverly off ilie 
spit into the plates of his customers, who grabbed them with their dirty 
hands, and seemed to relish them much. 

As the Algeiines shave their heads, though not their beards, they have 
barbers among thi Tu, and the barbers’ shops are here, as they have ever 
been in a simple ‘ate of society, great places of resort for loungers. 
They are a great deal larger than the shops of other artisans, sometimes 
fifteen feet deep and ]}roj)ortionably broad, with benches around them 
for the loungers to seal themselves. Ou the walls they have daubs of 
pictures representing naval victories of the Algerines over the Christians, 
executed, I am sorry to lielieve, by Ghristiaii artists who had been jiri- 
soiiers here. Here the Moslem has his head shaved and liis heard 
stained. Tlie Algerine barber is, as everyvvhere else, a mighty news- 
man. In these shops the French spies reported that they had found 
conspiracies hatched, and plans laid for insurrection, which probably 
never existed. 

I compute that the expense of living at Algiers is about as dear at 
present as it is at Paris. The arrival of the French, it may easily be 
imagined, raised the price of almost everything. That of wheat, and all 
manner of meat, was quickly trebled, and fowls and ducks soared in 
the market to a heiglit of cost which they had never before been known 
to attain. Yet, though the greater part of vivres thus rose, some of 
them kept stationary. Honey and sugar, for instance, remained the 
same, the former at 80 and the latter at 60 centimes* for the pound of 
27 ounces. Brandy also continued steady, though it has been far from 
steadying either the heads or health of the French. In this climate a 
moderate infusion of brandy in water is not unwholesome, except in a 
particular state of the body, when internal inflammation is threatened. 

* A centime is the hundredth part of a franc. 
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But the poor common soldier understands not the point of moderation- 
It is difficult to conceive how he gets money to poison himself with 
brandy, for liis pay leaves him only a sou a day for pocket-money ; but 
so it is, that he gets frequently enough of it to be sent to-day to the 
hospital, and to-morrow to the grave. 

The French have hitherto •lost here about 3000 soldiers a year, and 
one of their ])hysicians tells jiie that at least a sixth i3art of them have 
fallen victims to sheer drunkenness. 

During the last three months of tlie present year, wheat averaged 
0 francs 75 cents, for 45 kilograms. The kilogram is about 2 lbs. 
weight, and 9 francs *35 cents, make, at the exchange of 1/. sterling for 
24 francs, Sy. 7-h/ for 90 Ihs. of wheat ; which is about 40s. a quarter. 
J5eef averaged at 40 cents, the half kilogram, about 4r/. a ]iouud ; veal 
was a trifle cheaper, and mutton a tvitic dearer. Fowls rated at ] y. 1//. 
a-piecc. Rice at about 17 v. by (he cwt. Potatoes at 4v. 4tl. the cwt. 
An ass-load of wood at I 3r/., and the same load of charcoal at about 
3y. i)(f. Finally, viu ordinaire (it is very ordinary indeed) maybe bad 
for about 2d. a bottle ; but from logwood dye and alum 1 sbould think 
that an equally good beverage might be prc]>avcd still cheaper. 


Lettkii hi. 

T was three days at Algiers before I called either on llic Britisli 
Consul Ceneral, Mr. St. John, or Mr. Tulm, the Viec-fhmsul ; hut 1 
had .scarcely left my name at the consulate, wlnm ihi* latter brought me 
a fricmdly message from Mr. St. John, loijuestiiig me to visit him as 
oftem as i could at his villa, where he resides in summer, and in the 
meantime to use his town house for my lodgings. The latter offer I 
declined for the present, but I agreed to avail leyself fre([iienlly of his 
1 oral hospitality. The first morning that I went out to his country house 
was uncommonly mild for an autumnal day in Africa. A fresh sea-hrcczc 
tempered the sun’s ray^^, and brought a delightful breath and murmur 
from the, sea. Having sallied out from the gate of Bah-el-Oued, I jiasscil 
the cemetery of the Jews with itS splendid white marble tombs and 
curious Hebrew epitaphs, as >vcll as the gardens of the late Dey, which, 
though sipiare and formal, arc large and not destitute of beauty. The 
road to the Consul’s house, wdiich is a short league from town, goes 
round those gardens up a steep ascent, where the connlry presents at 
first only a sterile appearance ; but as you get farther up, the villas 
increase in number, and the vegetable power of nature increases with 
the height j’ou attain. The fig-trcc, the orange and lemon-tree, the 
jiomcgranate, the olive, and the jujubier are either growing wild, or in 
orchards with little or no cultivation. The cactus, wdth its massy leaves 
and fantastic trunk, raises ramparts around the ff61ds and along the 
road sides, whilst the agave, a variety of the aloe, shoots up its blanches 
ten feet high, like the swords of a race of giants. Then, at a certain 
lieight, you pass ravines on one side, beneath you, dis])laying lovely 
opening.5i into the sea-coast, where the waves are wdiilening ils distant 
rocks. In coming to one of these, ])eculiarly beautiful, I could not but 
recall the lines of Thomson’s “ Castle of Indolence,” — 

“ A.nd where this valley wended out below 
The murmuring maine was heard, and scarcely heard, to How.’' 
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I left my horse on the road with my servant, and went down to tra- 
verse this ravine. With delight I heard the gush of a gurgling runnel, and 
followed a stream almost worthy of a Scottish glen that was wimpling 
from rock to rock. A brown little singing bird flitted before me : I 
could see it only by glimpses, but its^ note, though short and twittering, 
waft sweet. Is it possible, I thought to niyself, that I am in Africa the 
torrid! The air was balmy; the banks of the rivulet were (hick with 
wild flowcis ; T knew not the names of most of them, or merely guessed 
at them from their resemblance to the productions of our gaidens and 
hot-houses; but this uncertainty nowise diminished my intcicsl in th(‘ 
charming stiangcrs. WHicii one meets with a smiling heaiitv, does it 
spoil one’s admiration not to know her name? 1 sii::pect that it some- 
times enhances it. Oh, but you will tell me perhaps, that is fantastic, 
to compare a man’s homage to woman with his love of a flower. IVnc, 
if you mean a strict, unfancifiil comparison. But allow a little phaiitasv, 
for it is an ingredient in all sorts of love. When w^e adrniie your se\, 
and, most of all, when we address you in poetry, do we not compai e you 
to every flower that is most beautiful ? Then why should I be shy to 
eonfesB that iny lieart has a gallantry for flowers ? They make me dieam 
that 1 am among graceful and gentle females. 

This was a day which I should never w^ish to forget: I could not 
tread a step or look a yard around me without seeing floral trcasuies 
that were exotic to an Englishman. It is triu* that the iv), the black- 
berry, and the daisy pleasantly reminded me that 1 had not droppotl 
into {inotlier jilanet; yet, altogether. Nature appeared to me like an old 
friend with a new face ; but it was a brightened face, and she was still 
“ my fjotldess.^^ 

When I retu. oed hack to the road, I found my man lachimo con- 
versing with an Italian compatriot with w^hom he had met. 1 had 
taken out my new \alet in not the best possible humour. For a fl'w 
days that he had been with me, my service had appeared to him a sort 
of sinecure to his heart’s content ; but when I Lold him onr‘ evening to 
be ready to come with me at sunrise next morning to make a coimtty 
excursion, he showed by his face that he greatly prefenvd the gentler 
exercise i»f brushing my hat at home to that of waddling on a mule’s 
hack up the hills. At daybreak he came to me with a musket on his 
shoulder, a brace of pistols in his belt, and a sword by his side. “ My 
stars!’’ I exclaimed, “ lachimo, you frighten me. With another eun 
you w’ould look as formidable as Robinson Crusoe!” “ Signor Cam])o- 
Ixdlo,” he said, gravely, “ you don’t know the country that you have come 
’ to. You may hear by their cries at night that there arc jackals and 
hyaenas all round Algiers ; but what is worse, tlicre are leopards and 
lions. Yes, a lion was killed not far from hence, and not long ago, who 
had tei'tn a foot long, and eyes as big as pompions. 1 know it for a 
fact, for I saw his skin with my own eyes.” “ Signor lachimo,” I le- 
plied with equal solemnity, “ 1 have heard tlie sweet voices of the 
jackals, and I know they would make a cold collation of us if wx were 
dead; but they will never attack a living person. As to the leopards 
and lions, I engage not only to kill, but to eat all that we meet with. So 
lay aside, I pray you, your sabre and fire-arms.” He comjilied with a 
had grace. Coming under the shade of the trees, I overheard him 
speaking about me in terms that were not flattering to my vanity. 
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Only think,’* he said, of that Englishman with whom I live (he did 
not deign to call me his master) going down yonder ravine to gatlier 
flowers, like a hamhino /” 

When I reached Mr. St. John’s hour- , he and his lailv rfccivod n)e 
with such hospitality, that in twenty minutes I felt as if I had been 
acquainted with them for as viiany years. One of their youngest daugh- 
ters, Mrs. St. John told me, looked out of the windovv as 1 alighted at 
the gate, and exclaimed, “ Oh ! is this Mr. Campbell ? — 

“ ‘ I dreamt of nnj hidy, I dreamt of her ^hroiidy ” 
repeating a line from my little poem of “ Gleiiara,” which i^ had been 
her day’s task to get by heart. 

In spite of some bad jokes that T may have made ai)otit chiidren, J 
am sure, when they arc endearing, that iU)bo(ly !ov(‘s them better. It is 
true that when t conjure up an idea of purgatory, 1 always imagine it 
to resound with the cries of cross brats. Virgil himself feelingly hints 
at this in describing the entry to Tartarus. But a hcaulifiil child, 1 have 
often thought, is the only living thing that could hear to he transfi*rred 
alive to heaven. If Nature had made me a painter, I certainly think 
that 1 should have devoted myself to the portraiture of children ; and 
here f found perfect samples of beauty, that should have been my 
favourite studies, in a sixfold gradation from three years old upwards. 
Oh ! 1 wish you could see the little St. .Tolins ; they are little saints 
indeed. 

Mr. St. John’s house stands high on a hill-side, to the west of Al- 
giers. It is ail old Moorish mansion of the most elegant kind, wliicJi 
the Consul has improved by a large additional drawing-room, vaulted 
and pillared in the true Mauresque style. From a high hill, to the west 
of Algiers, it commands a wide view over the ])lain of Matidjah to tin* 
range of Mount Atlas. The garden and shru’obery teem with every 
fruit and blossom which a rich soil under a powerful sun can be brought 
to produce. There I saw in flower, on the open ground, the yucca 
gloriosa, with its gigavtic pyramid of white hells; the bignonia rosa 
sinensis, double and single; with^ double oleanders, geraniums, and 
passion-flowers in abundance. For fruit-trees, there arc the almond, 
the guava aiinona, or soursop, the banana, and others, too many to 
enumerate. 

The only guest in the house besides myself was Mr. Brown, the 
American Consul, who, as he had been here during the French invasion, 
had been an eye-witness to all the fighting around Algiers, and, like Mr. 
St. John, could relate many interesting details. Mr. Brown was near 
enough to the scene of one of their battles to sec a close, eouflict between 
bayonets and yatagans, and could descry a Kabyle, who had mastered a 
French soldier, cut off his head and bring it away with him under Ins 
arm. At first, the regular ])rice of 100 dollars was given for every such 
trojiliy brought in to the Moorish Government ; hut a Kabyle warrior 
having been detected ii» bringing in a native instead of a Frioieh head, 
he lost his own for the attempted imposition, and the capital ion prize- 
money was discontinued, though not before 20,000 dollars had been 
given for prisoners, dead or alive. 

I slept at the Consul’s country-house, and had a long conversation 
with him next morning. Mr. St. John told me that, before the inva- 
sion, the Turkish garrison in Algiers itself consisted of about 5000 Lc- 
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vantine Turks, all of them of the worst description ; and who, having 
small pay, for the most part exercised different trades. Out of these it 
was the law that the Dey and his principal officers were to be chosen ; 
so that an enlightened Government could not reasonably be expected. 
The last Dey had been a waiter in a coffee-house. It is but justice to 
say that, when he changed the napkin for ilie sceptre, he was, for a Uey 
of Algiers, one of the most clement princes that ever reigned. The 
Aga of tJie Janissaries, who married the Dey’s daughter, had been a 
wrestler; and it was thought, if the French had not como, ihat he 
might have one day tripped np the heels of his father-in-law. The 
Minister of Marine, or Lord High Admiral, was, before his installation 
Ju office, a burner of charcoal ; and his Eyccllcrey’s niaiiners conti- 
nued to savour so much of the coal-burner, that none of the European 
Consuls could speak to him without a trial of temper. 

It is strange, in looking back on public events, to find how little the 
'Algerines were luimbled by Lord Exmouth’s victory, in comparison with 
llie liuniiliation that ought to haVc'bccii taught them, if England had 
followed lip her victory with consistent spirit. I will not detail to you 
the insults that were offered to our Cupsul, Mr. Macdouell, a man of 
excellent character (Mr. St. John’s predecessor), because 1 am sure 
that the history of the whole affair must have been published in Eng- 
land. We had a dispute with the Dey of Algiers, as you may remem- 
ber, in 1823. I am not s>t)eaking Mr. St. John’s opinion on the subject ; 
for my object was to gel facts from him, and not opinions; and lie could 
tell me no fact tending to shake my (Conviction thal MacdoncU ^^a3 an 
ill-used man, and that our coinproinise with the African barbarian was 
a stain on the honour of England. Whether the blame belonged to 
our Government, or to Sir Harry Neale, who commanded the squadron 
before Algicis, I will not take upon me to say; but so it \sas, that 
Admiral Sir H. Noale made two coticcssions to the Dey — the meaner 
lliat they were secret — namely, that our flag should not be hoisied in 
the English Consulate in Algiers, and that Air. MacdoncU should not 
return as Consul. 

When Mr. St. John succeeded him, all the disgraceful ceremonies in 
the intcrccmrse between the representative of Great Britain and the 
chief of the chastised pifAtes were continued. The British Consul, like 
that of the other Christian powers, w'as stfll obliged, whenever he 
came in sight of the Dey’s palace, to walk harc-heaclcd under the 
hottest sun. Like all the rest, he was obliged, on reaching the palace, 
to sit down on a stone bench in an open passage, where every porter 
could sit down beside him. He was not allowed to wear a sword in 
tlie Uciy’s presence, nor to ride by the Cassaba, though his own servants, 
if they were Mahometans, might do so. The Kabyles used to be on 
horsehin-k, whilst the Christian Consuls went a-foot ; nay, even when 
they passed the ancient palace of the Dey, where nobody had lived for 
twelve years past, they were obUged to uncover their heads as long as 
it pleased the Tuikish soldiers who were sitting before it*^ 

The concessions of Sir Harry Neale exalted the pride of the Alge- 
rines ; and the Dey, in an altercation w^th the French Consul, gave 
liim a blow with his fftn. For this unwa^er-like conduct ho refused to 
make any TC])aration ; and the singularly inefficient blockade kept up 
by a sciuadroi) which the French scut out to Algiers raised his spirits to 
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mirthful insolence. He had been at Pains, and he used to compare the 
French blockading; ships to the Cyprian girls around the gates of the 
Parisian playhouses, who beset all outgoers, but catch not one in a 
hundred. 

Meanwhile the British Consul heard of Greek captives being brought 
to Algiers and doomed to hjxmr as slaves, but without either pay or 
the usual austenauce allowi d to slaves. lie was answered, tliat those 
Greeks were subjects of the Porte, and that England had no right to 
interfere for them. — To tliis the reply was obvious, that Lord Exmoulh 
liad extorted a bond from Algiers, scaled by the blood of a thousand Eng- 
lishmen, tliat no Cliristian should hereafter be made a slave in the 
Regency. But the British Government relinqiiislied their iiiteifereiice. 

About the same time, there was anotlicr gross instance of Algerine 
barbarity, in the case of George Nicholaidi, a rich Greek merchant of 
Smyrna, who w^as arrested here, and, for an alleged intrigue with a 
Moorish woman, of which not a shadow of proof was produced, was 
beheaded, and his whole calth was seized upon by the Dey. If Lord 
Exmouth’s victory had bespoken liberty to Christians of every nation, 
the ])acti»m surely implied their security against lawless forfeiture 
of life. 

I forbear to send you an account of the French conquest of Algiers, 
because you will find it in many publications. Among the rest thcje is 
a pretty accurate description of it in the October number of the “ United 
Service Journal,” for 1880 . I am trying only to recollect authentic 
anecdotes that have not been published. The Dey owed his fall to his 
insolence, ignorance, and misinfoimatioii, all working together. When 
told that the Krencli could equip as many as thirty ships of the line, he 
exclaimed, “ It is impossibir ;• J know that, v.Kwpt the force they haoc 
sent out to blockade me, they hare not one shtp of the line — I have 
it from my correspondent in Italy — Enyl nid alone has .9/1/p 9 .” He 
suffered the French to land with little opposition, at Sidi Ferruch, from 
a firm persuasion that he was getting tlicm like so many fishes into his 
net. An Armenian, wlfo had served as an interpreter wfith the French 
army, was taken prisoner and brougiit before him ; he questioned liim 
about the different forces which the French had brought hither, and 
when the Armenian told liim that he believed* the French had bioughU 
with thorn 200 cannons, his serene highness flew into a violent passion — 
“ Take away that infidel dog,” he said, “and cut off his head for telling 
me a lie.” The order was instantly ohc}cd. 

Mr. St. John's family had been removed to Malta in the expectation 
of the invasion, but the Consul himself remained at his post. The na- 
tives respected him so much, that, when they were coming down to cross 
liis grounds, they retired and took a difierent route at his remonstrance ; 
at the same time the French general commanding the troops in that 
quarter put a guard of seven men to protect the Consulate from any 
straggling party of the French. 

At three o’clock of the morning of the 4 th of July, 1830 , the Frcncli, 
who had already advanced from Sidi Ferrucli, had chased the Algerines 
before them in several engagements, and had posted themselves on the 
lieights which command the town, opened their fire upon the Emperor’s 
Fort. It lasted till one o’clock*, when the native troops went out of the 
fort, getting fire to the powder magazine. At this crisis the Dey sent for 
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the British Consul-General, and requested him to go on his (the Dey’s) 
part to the French Commander-in-chief, to know what terms he wanted. 
The Commander-in-chief replied, that he required the town to sur- 
render at ten o’clock to-morrow morning, promising at the same time 
the security of the Dey’s ])erson and property, as well as that of all the 
inhabitants of the tovvn. This answer haviwg been given in writing, it 
was sent by the Dcy to his own secretary, who had gone out with the 
consul. On the following morning, the 0th of July, the Dcy sent again 
for Mr. St John, to know' whether he could really depend npim his own 
safety and that of the inhabitants, as promised by the Fiench general ; in 
which case, he said, he was ready to sunrnJer the town, and sign tlie con- 
vention offered him. Mr. St. John assured Inm that he might rely on the 
promise of the Commander-iii-cliicf. His llighne& then put his seal 
to the Convention, and requested the Consul to he the hearer of it to the 
French, — at the same time begging him to get the Commander-in-chief 
to allow him tw'o hours more for the removal of his family to his private 
house. The Consul complied with the Dey’s wishes, and obtained the 
delay asked for by the Dey. The French troops were detained until 
one o'clock, at which hour they marched into the town and took possession 
of all the forts. The Consul, fearing that in the confusion some atrocity 
might be committed on the French prisoners, obtained their liberation 
fiom the Dey before he left his palace, and had them sent to the British 
Consulate. 

During this second visit Mr. St. John was admitted by the Dey to the 
chamber of his treasures. Tt was pav^ with stone, for no wooden floor 
could have borne the weight of them. Golden coins, literally in millions, 
w'crc lying hea])cd up like corn in a granary, and, several feet high in the 
walls, the plaster, which had been wet when they bad been shovelled in, 
retained when by the impression of the coins. In this hall of Plutus 
were contained not only some liundred thousands in gold and jewels, 
which the Dev took with liim, Imt between two and three millions wliich 
the French owned to receiving. Considerable sums, it is known, disap- 
peared unaccountably after the French liad got possession of them, but 
Mr. St. John suspects that million^ may have been secreted, though not 
brought off by the Dey himself. No man, certainly, in real life — if we 
•except their owner and those who helped him to hoard tliern — ever 
looked around on such sums of solid money as Mr. St. John that day 
contemplated. It was like a scene in a dream, or in the “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments.” But did the British Cpiisiil, you will ask me, 
receive any gratuity from the Dey for thus negotiating to save all his 
personal wealth. No ! not a farthing. A pecuniary recompence I 
have no doubt our Consul’s British pride would have refused ; but there 
was something heartless in the Barbarian’s sailing off without leaving 
a keepsake or token of gratitude to one whom he had actually to thank 
for preserving to him an immense private fortune. Nay, Mr. St. John 
had to complain of still worse usage, when, in return for his interfer- 
ence which had saved Algiers from being taken by storm and delivered 
up to pillage and butchery, he found himself assailed by French scrib- 
blers, who misrepresented the whole history of events, and calumniated 
him as unfair and jiartial to the Algerines, and as an enemy to the 
French. Their calumnies deserve only this general answer, that all 
respectable Frenchmen here now acknowledge the humanity of his 
conduct, and sjieak of him in terms of high estimation. T. C. 
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THE PARTING WORD. 

I loant within the window 
That overlooks the tide; 

I saw ^ur eyes were meeting. 

And 1 saw nought beside. 

I knew that we were parting ; 

That knowledge made me say 
More than rny lip.s had ventured 
On any other day. 

1 asked Will you Ibrget me ?” 

Too long iny dreaming heart 
Hecall’d the words we whisper’d, 

As there we stood apart. 

I see tlie open window. 

The caivless talkers near. 

And how 1 talked as careless, 

To shun their smile or sneer. 

I see the silent river 

That wanderVl darkly on, 

Wliile the mourntul liglit ol‘ midnight 
Above the waters shone, 
f said — so darkly flowing 
]\Ty course of life has liecn : 

Witli mocking lights, whose lustre 
But partly show’d the scene. 

1 felt as if the morning 
At length began to shine — 

As if my spirit’s day-break 
Came from those eyes of thiue. 

I felt I deeply loved thee — 

W ith fond and earnest love — 

Firm as the earth beneath me, 

*rrue as the stars above. 

Such love as I*fiad painted 
Thro’ long and lonely years ; 

Too passionately happy. 

My eyes were fill’d with tears. 

I wish that I had shed them, 

They had not then been kept, 

For the hours that came the morrow 
To weep as I have wept. 

For I have felt the folly 
Of all I fancied then ; 

Not with my own heart’s loving 
Am I beloved again. 

I fear my evil planet. 

Whose fortune has denied 
The only heart I covet 
In all a world so wide. 

The memory of that moment 
Is lingering with me yet : 

I said to you remember ! 

Ah, must I say forget ! 

M 2 


L. E. L. 
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THE LOVE CHARM. 

“ Very well, indeed. I see that I shall make quite a jrardoncr of you 
in time.’’ The fair girl to wlioni this was addr(!tesed looked up in the old 
man’s face with a smile, and then went on with her task. This task 
consisted in tying up various dowering annuals, which, like many other 
things in this world, requiierl a little wholesome restraint. A pretty liftle 
garden it was on which they were bestowing so much pains, both useful 
and ornamental. The sti aight green rov\s of ljca!»s had some tall stalks 
among them, that might have emulated their claM;’>al ancestor, on 
which Jack the Giant Killer mounted to the Ogre’s castie, and the peas 
deserved all the ]jraises which it did their master’s heart good to hear 
lavished upon them. There was a background of cabbages, and some 
artichokes overlooked the neat quickset hedge. Gooseberries and cur- 
rants were beginning to redden amid their verdant leaves, the cherries 
were looking a sort of yellow coral, and the small crisp apples were 
already set. A blue tint was already appearing on the lavender, and 
the pale young shoots were springing in the box -edges wliich neatly 
surrounded the small flower-bed. The porch at the door was covered 
with China roses, pretty delicate frail things without scent. Hut this 
was compensated by tlie cabbage roses, now' opening their crimson 
depths full of summer and sweetness, wearing the richest blush that 
ever welcomed June. 

Adam Leslie was a happy man — he hml all that a longlife had desired 
— a window looking intr) a street — his house was the last of a row, a 
garden, and a small competence. lie had past a number of years in 
the very heart of tlu city, where a dusty geranium, a pot of mignonette, 
and a blackbird, were all he had to remind him of Ins boyhood and his 
native Argyleshire. He kept a small shop, whose profits just, and only 
just, maintained a wife and a large family. They were not destined 
long to be the burthen which in his moments of temper he sometimes 
called them, — wife, children, were carried one after another to the 
crowded church-yard in the next street. He wished that tlicy had been 
buried in the country, for the country to him was the ideal of existence. 
Years past away, and found him still the same hard-workingman, toiling 
he scarcely knew for what. Suddenly a new tie again bound him to 
existence. His brother died, and left, an orphan daughter to bis charge. 
Once more that dark and narrow staircase was musical with childish 
feet — and Adam Leslie no longer sat down to an unshared and silent 
hoard. The timid quiet little stranger soon became to him even as a 
child of his own. She had the blue eyes and bright hair of those 
that he had lost. JJke them he soon became anxious for her. The 
cheek grew paler day by day ; the little feet lost their lightness ; and 
the languid lip poured forth less and less frequent its snatches of moun- 
tain song. Marion was acc\istomcd to air and exercise, and pined in 
the close street. “ Can I not keep even one to be the joy of my old age,” 
thought the old man as he looked on the pale and spiritless child, who 
had drawn her stool towards him, and was resting her head on liis knee. 
His resolution was taken — he gave up sundry visions of wealth and 
civic honours that of late had troubled him overmuch — and gathering 
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together what he had, gave up the pursuit of more. He sold his shop, 
and retired, as we have before said, a small but comfortable inde- 
pendence. He took a small house at Greenwich — something of lin- 
gering habit still kept him near to the great city where he had passed 
so many years, and at first, it must be confessed, he found time rather 
licavy on his hands. But an active mind soon makes occupation for 
itself, and in the course of a year Leslie had quite enough to do. In 
the meantime he Avas amply rcAvarded by tlie improvement in Marion. 
The change did wonders for her. The check recovered i.s blooming 
colour, and amended healtli soon showed itself in the amended spirits. 
Often and often, when at work in his garden, lie heard her sweet laugh, 
like musical hells in the distance; and her soft voice singing those old 
songs Avhich yet struck a chord in his heart. 

Hut Marion, froni the rosy child, was now groAvn U]) into the lovely 
young Avoinan, and tlu ro was one in ]>articular who thought her so. 
Iler engagement with Edward Meredith was known to, and approved 
by her uncle — certainly, in the first instance, he did say that Marion 
might have done better — yet, a little elocpience on the part of the lover, 
and a little silence and a few blushes on the part of the mistress, ob- 
tained his consent. 

Young Meredith had his way to make in tlic world, but his steadiness 
and activity had made him a fiivourite with the merchant in wljose 
counting-house he was a clerk, and, in a couple more years, he coji- 
fidcntly calculated on being able to .support a Avife. Adam J^cslie had 
not much to give during Ins life, hut at Ins death Marion Avould inherit 
his little property. In this they were as happy as youth and hope could 
make. Expectation is in itself a very pretty sort of reality. Night 
after night Edward used to roAv, or if the Avind served, sail down the 
Thames, and land about a mile above GreeiiAvicb, Avbcn a quarter of 
an liour’s lapid walking brought him to Leslie’s house. He iisually 
arrived there about etght, which just left time for a walk in the fine old 
j)ark Avith Marion. SloAAdy did they wander through those green and 
shadowy glades, Avhere the deer feed so fearlessly, conscious, though 
scarce observant, of the beauty around them. They had no eyes for the 
Venetian palace at their side, through Avhose divided domes are seen the 
masts of a thousand ships. They looked not on the mighty city dark in 
the distance, nor on the green country that stretched far away ; they 
hud eyes only for each other. But the natural influences around were 
nut unfelt, the soft air aided her companion’s Avords to raise the ricli 
colour on Marion’s cheek ; and Edward grcAv more eloquent Avith the free 
breath that he drew on the fresli and open height, which the Scotch girl 
laughed at him for calling hills. At nine j)unctnally they returned to 
the house, wlicn Marion used to disappear for a few minutes, “on hos- 
pitable cares intent,” and slie and supper came in togetlier. They say 
suppers arc very unwholesome, our grandfathers and grandmothers never 
discovered it, and Adam Leslie belonged to them ; at all events, it was 
very pleasant, when on a summer evening the little table AAas drawn to 
the window seat, Avhich tAvo of the party found quite large enough for 
their accommodation, and on the other side the old man in his large 
arm-chair. In this seat Adam Leslie had three sources of happiness, 
he saw his supper, the clematis lie had planted and trained round the 
Avindow, and the young people Avho were to him as his children. “ Wc 
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shall have a thunder-shower soon,” had been his propliecy the whole 
day,— “The wish had been father to the thought;” — still hour after 
hour the dark clouds harl passed provokiiigly away, taking their 
showers with them ; however, they w'ere now gathering in good 
earnest. A low clap of thunder growled in tlie distance, and the wind 
awoke on the branches. A shower of leaves, green fresh leaves falling 
before their time, whirled through the air. Tliis was followed by*the 
pelting rain, and Edward shut down the windows The gardener con- 
gratulated himself and his peas and beans, and +he supper went on with 
added cheerfulness. Suddenly Edward exclaimed. “ Look, Marion, 
how beautiful !” She turned and saw the clear silver^ '’rescent of the 
new moon just emerged from a black cloud ; a ring of bine sky w^as 
around, and the edge.s of the dense vapour were touched with light. 

“Ah!” exclaimed Marion, who had all the ready superstition of a 
moimtaincer, “ I have seen the new' moon through glass for the lirsi 
time, and you, Edward, have shown it me.” 

“ It is very unlucky,” continued her uncle, “ to see the new moon 
Ihrougli glass for the first tune.” 

Fldw aid tried to laugh at tlie su])erstition, hut unshared mirth only 
damps the spirits of a small circle, and lie gave up the attempt. That 
night they parted somewhat sooner and less cheerfully tlian usual. The 
next morning was too glad and sunny for any ill omen to he recollected, 
and by a sort of tacit agreement the moon was keiit (piite out of the con- 
versation, Marion a little ashamed of a belief which she could notreason 
upon, and Edward as little liking to renew any subject in which he could 
not agree with lier. 

A fortnight ])asse » away, and the moon was at its full ; Edward 
was now later of an evening than he usually had been, for an extreme 
pressure of business on the house in which he was cm])loyed made the 
work of extra hours n(;cessary, and he w^is only loo glad to do anything tliat 
put him forward in liis master’s fa\()ur. One night he was returning 
very late, but the tide served, the night w as a lo>ely niglit in Juno, and 
he enjoyed it, as those enjoy whose naturally ])()etic teinperainciit is 
checked by their ordinary circumstances, but which lends the keenest 
delight lo any touch of lomaiice nr beauty that breaks in upon the 
commonplace, lie floated down the noble river with a navy resting on 
its daik stream. The light aiched bri«lgcs, witli the long lines of light 
trembling through them, wcie left far behind. Tlio huge dome of St. 
Paul s arose bathed in the moonlight, that giant fane of a giant city, 
a hundred spires were shining silvery in the soft gleam, and all meaner 
objects were touched witli a picturesque obscurity : all around was 
silence and rest. The myriad voices of London were still, and nothing 
vexed the lulled ear of midnight. The only sounds were those that might 
have soothed even the ear of sleep — there was the languid waving to and 
fro of some loose sail, and the dip of Edward’s oars. Ilis little boat w'as 
the only moving thing on the water, for if the black colliers, whose 
gloomy canvass was still spread, moved, the movement was impercepti- 
ble. But his light boat went on and left behind a train of glitter- 
ing bubbles, like the small stars that meet and mingle on the milky 
way. 

He had now arrived at that more lonely portion of the river which 
preceded his landing. A little tired with rowing, he let the oars drop, 
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and his boat glided with the stream, as he leant back gazing on the 
clear heaven above. He started, for a wild strain of music floated on 
the ear» It was interrupted for a m^iuient by the chiming of the clocks 
that, one mingling with another, told the hour of twelve. They ceased, 
and the music rose distinct upon the ear. He gazed around and saw, 
far away in the moonlight, a little boat, with a white and swelling sail. 
He rowed towards it, and could distinguish the chords of some lute-like 
instillment, and the tones of a human voice. As he came nearer, he 
saw that the little bark lay motionless on the river, and that it only held 
one person. Tlie figure was too much muffled for observaiioii, but the 
flowing drapery denoted a woman — even if I ho sweet voice liad left it 
doubtful — Kdward remained entranced l)y the delicious singing. The 
air was singularly wild, and the words wore in a foreign tongue, but he 
thought in his heart lie had never listened to music before. After 
pausing while 

“ His spirit like a swan did float 
Upon the silver breath of that sweet singing,” 
he rowed eagerly towards the mysterious bark. A dense cloud sailed 
over the moon, and the river for a few' moments was shrouded m com- 
])lcte darkness. The moonlight softly broke through the dusky barrier, 
the dense veil melted into soft and glittering vapour ; again the river 
was flooded with light, liut the music had ceased, and the boat was gone. 
Edw^ard strained liis eyes in gazing round the horizon, hut in vain. — 
He listened, but no sound hiokc the profound stillness till the clocks 
struck one. He started from the reverie in which ho had been indulg- 
ing, and snatching up the oars, row-ed hastily to the landing-place. 
Fastening his boat, he proceeded hastily along the lane which he hud so 
often trodden. Twice he ])auscd to breathe the cool fresh air, for he 
was feverish, and his temples were throbbing, while that sweet strange 
air w'ould not cpiit his car. Late as it was, tlicre was a light in the win- 
dow of Adam Jjeslie’s cottage, and a light step stole along the ])assage, 
and a soft hand iinharred the door ; a few w liispered words were all on 
which they might venture, for hci’*imcle would have been miserable at 
the, idea of Marion keeping such late vigils. Edward’s sleep that night 
was broken and troubled — that song haunted him. In his dreams he 
was again upon the water, he drew near to the strange boat, he spoke to 
its lady, and she raised her veil, and he gazed on a face beautiful beyond 
all that he, had dreamed of beauty. Morning came at last, but he woke 
weary and fevered. 

“ How ill yon look, dearest Edward,” said Marion, when they met at 
their early breakfast, “ you are overworking yourself;” apd she gazed 
upon him with a tender anxiety which left him not a thought but for 
herself. She walked with him down to the boat, yet he never alluded 
to the mysterious music of the preceding night, though it still rang in 
his ear, and mingled with even her sweet voice ; a shyness for which he 
could not himself account prevented his alluding to the subject, he 
shrank from naming it ; and when he reached the river, he cast a hasty 
and confused glance around, as if it must retain some consciousness. 
But all was bustle and life, the ships taking advantage of a favourable 
wind, were under a press of canvass, and boat and barge were in 
full activity. Children were playing on the banks, and their shrill 
voices and laughter softened the deeper tones of manhood and bpsiness. 
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Edward sought in vain that day to fix his attention to the desk before 
him ; still he heard that sweet low song, and faces of strange loveliness 
floated before him. He was impatient for night, and when it came, he 
sprung into his boat, half fearfully, half eagerly. It was as his heart 
foreboded, again he heard that melancholy song — again he saw the veiled 
figure in the little boat — the clocks too told the same hour, but this time 
he rowed at once towards the stranger’s bark. The lady flung .b^f^k 
her veil, and he at once recognised the lovely face that had so haunted 
his dreams. She stretched forth her hand, as their boats lay alongside, 
and he took the small white fingers, that glhteredin the moonlight with 
gems, in his own. But the touch was as an electric shock, his boat 
seemed to sink from under him, a mighty sound was n his cars, and he 
sank back insensible. 

He awoke as from sleep, confused and dizzy : he gazed round, and as 
he gradually recovered his senses, saw that he was in a vast hall. He 
lay for a while in a pleasant state of half consciousness, his gaze 
slowly taking note of the various objects by wdiich he was surrounded. 
The hall was surrounded by ])illars of malachite, wToiight into the sem- 
blance of gigantic serpents that supported the shining dome, and w hose 
illumined heads made an enormous lamp in the centre. The parti- 
tions they formed were filled either by alcoves crowded with birds of 
rich and foreign plumage, or by paintings representing scenes in some 
far country. At one end was a large fountain which played in fantastic 
forms round an inner basin that shone with liquid fire, and min- 
gled its reddening jets with the fountain’s clear and crystal ones. At 
the other end was a conservatory, crowded with large beautiful flowers, 
but none of them familiar to Edward. Marble urns scattered around 
were w'reathcd w ith tlieir magnificent blossoms, and some of the birtls, 
loosened from the .;olden Tietwork, flitted past ; some with crests of 
ineteur-like crimson, others spreading vast and radiant pinions coloured 
from the sunset. The waving of their pinions, .and the falling of the 
fountain, were the only sounds heard in that stately hall ; — these, and 
one other : it was the low soft breatliing of a woman. Edward heard 
it, and turning to the side from whence it came, saw, watching by his 
side, the strange beauty of the song and of the boat. She was tall 
beyond the ordinary height of woman, but stately in her grace as the 
ideal of a queen and the reality of a swan. Her arms and feet were 
bare, but for the gems which encircled them. A white robe swept 
around her in folds gathered at the waist by a golden girdle inscrihetl 
with signs and characters. Her hair was singularly thick, and of that 
purple blackness seen on the gr''pe and the neck of the raven — black, 
with a sort of azure bloom upon it. It was fastened in large folds, 
which went several times round the head, and these were adorned with 
jewels and precious stones, like a midnight lighted with stars. Her 
complexion was a pale pure olive, perfectly colourless, but delicate as 
that of a child. Her mouth was the only spot where the rose held 
dominion, and lips of richer crimson never opened to the morning. 

“ Youth,” said she, in a low voice of peculiar sweetness, “ I love 
thee ; — night after night I have watched thy boat on yonder river. 
I know not what the customs of thy land may be ; — I speak according 
unto mine. I have wealth — I have power — I have knowledge; — I can 
share them all with thee.” 
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Edward started to his feet — the image of Marion was uppermost in 
his thoughts. “ Lady,” he replied, unconsciously imitating her own 
highwrought language, “ in my country woman pleads not to man. I 
have not wooed, and I do not wish to win thee. Thou art wonderful 
and very fair, but thou art^not my love.” 

She looked at him f )r a moment with her large dark eyes. “ I 
thin]^,” continued she, “ I could make thee love me, if thou wert to 
stay here awhile. I pray thee, give me a lock of your sunny hair. 1 
have seen none like it.” 

Edward gave her one of the bright curls which clustered golden 
around his head. 

“ Look around thcc,” said the lady, “ for a little time. This hall is 
a triumph of my art. These birds and flowers belong to my native 
Mexico, and so do those glad valleys.” 

l^dward gazed around in wonder, and while he gazed there came on 
the air the same melancholy song that he had heard while on the river. 
The very sound of his own steps disturbed him ; and he flung himself 
on a couch, to enjoy without interruption the cxcpiisite melody. The 
intense perfume of the flowers intoxicated him like wine. He felt as if 
lulled in a delicious trance, in which one image became more and more 
distinct — the pale hut lovely face of his hostess. His heart was filling 
with love for those radiant eyes. A softer fragrance breathed around 
him — it was her breath. He looked, and she was again bending over 
him ; he saw himself mirrored in the moonliglit of her eyes. 

“ You will not leave me ?” whispered she, in those soft SAveet tones 
which were like notes from a lute. 

“ Never !” exclauried the youth, and threw himself at her feet. 

Weeks had passed away, and done the work of years in Adam J^eslie’s 
cottage. His garden was now in the richest season of the year. The 
sunshine liad settled into crimson on the peach ; the bloom was on the 
plum, and the dahlias, whoso colours might vie with a monarch’s 
clothing, crowded the garden with.unwonted prodigality. Arni-in-arrn 
the old man and his niece wandered around the now mournful garden ; 
he trying to speak that comfort which his every look belied, and she 
trying to smile as if she believed him; hut the tears rose into her eyes 
as she tried to smile. It was now more than six weeks since Edward’s 
mysterious disappearance, and the little hope that had once been che- 
rished was now dying fast away. That night, after Adam Leslie had 
gone to bed, Marion strolled into the garden She could not sleep, and 
the lovely moonlight she thought might soothe her. Alas, the tears 
that had been in her eyes all day now began to flow, when suddenly the 
sound of footsteps roused her attention. She raised her face from 
her hands, and saw a little deformed negro-woman standing besiile 
her. 

“ Why do you cry,” said the strange visitor, fixing on her a jiair of 
small, bright, snake-hke eyes, “ like a child, when you might win your 
lover back like a woman ?” 

Marion stood silent with extreme astonishment, and the woman went 
on. “ Yes, if you will follow me — though you look as if you were 
frightened to death, I can help you to set your lover free. There 
are other bright eyes in the world besides your own ; but yours will be 
the best and last loved, if you dare to follow one who is your friend.” 
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“ I will my uncle,” said Marion, trembling with agitation, 

“ You must ask no one, and nothing” — interrupted the little negro, 
her harsh voice growing yet harsher as she raised it — but your own 
true heart : unless there be love enough to lead you on, your lover will 
remain bound by the spells of the sorceress for ever.” 

The thought past rapidly through Marion’s mind, that if she could 
but see Edward, old love must revive, even if he had deserted her for 
another. Led on by some strange fascination, she followed the little 
negro woman. They came to the river side, ^\hcrc a small boat was 
moored, and when her companion was seated, took up the oars and 
began rowing with great quickness down the liver. They stopped at a 
small flight of wooden steps, and an almost worn-ou- door admitted them 
into a large, but desolate-looking garden ; another door, but that huge 
and massy, admitted them into a dark and winding passage. Marion 
shuddered as the little negro caught her hand to lead her forward ; she 
followed her for some distance, when the sudden opening of another 
door dazzled her eyes with a blaze of light. They had entered a mag- 
nificent chamber, fitted up in the utmost oriental luxury for a sleeping- 
room. Marion was scarcely allowed lime to look around, for her 
dw'arfish companion whispered in a low tone, like the hissing of a ser- 
pent, “ Open that gold box, and take out the lock of hair you see there ; 
it is your Jovei’s.” Well did the forsaken girl recollect the sunny liair ; 
she pressed it to her lijis, while her fast-falling tears dimmed its lustre. 

“ Come, come, I will show him to you,” exclaimed the little negro 
woman, again Imrrying her on; “ if you still love liim, when you sec 
him, throw that charmed lock of hair into the fountain of fire by which 
we shall be standing, and the spell that binds him will be broken.” 

Marion had not power to speak, but she followed the duarfish 
creature with a iieart beating louder ibau her steps. Again her eyes 
closed ill the presence of sudden splendour, they were standing behind 
the fountain of mingled fire and water ; from thence they could see 
without being seen. In tlic centre of that gorgeous hall, a lady was 
seat^l on a mattress covered with cldth of gold, and Edward was at her 
feet. They had eyes hut for each other, and her one hand wai? in his, 
while the other was twisted in his bright hair. 

“ Now girl,” hissed the same whisper, “ fling the lock you hold in 
the fire.” 

Marion almost mechanically obeyed; she flung it, and a burst of 
thunder shook the building — the little fountain grew crimson, as if with 
blood ; but one heart-piercing shriek rang above every other sound — it 
came from the dark lady . 

“Hast thou found me, oh my enemy?” said she in the same low, 
sweet voice ; but which now seemed the very echo of a broken heart. 

“ Aye,” cried the little negro woman, “ the dark spell has the 
mastery.” 

At this moment Marion rushed forward ; she had seen Edward sink 
back convulsed on the couch — she threw herself on her knees beside, 
and supported his liead — the dews of death were upon it. The tall and 
stately lady stood by, paler than marble, and even her bright lips colour- 
less. Still her radiant eyes flashed defiance on the negro dwarf ; but 
the heart’s agony was in the compressed mouth, and with tears in those 
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starry eyes, she turned to Edward. Marion saw her approach, and clasp- 
ing him pavssionately in her arms, exclaimed — ^ 

“ He is mine, loved long before y<>u knew him — let us at least^dw**' 
together.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed the stringer, “ is it even so ; I knew not of it.” 

A shrill wild laugh came from the little negro woman, and a faint cry 
from JVIarion ; for Edward had sank down exhausted from her arm. 
Once more he unclosed hia eyes, and fixing them on Marion with a look 
full of tenderness, murmured her name, and expired. The dark lady 
leant over him for a moment ; whatever might he tlie anguish of that 
moment, she subdued it; but the veins swelled like ohoids in her clear 
temples, with the effort. She turned, and gave one look at the negro, 
who crouched beneath it like a beaten hound, and remained as if rooted 
to the spot. 

“ Take him to your home,” said she to Marion ; “ what I must do, 
your eyes would slirink to witness. I will offer you nothing; my love 
and my gifts turn to curses.” 

She stamped on tlie ground, and foui strange figures came forward, 
and laising Marion and Edward, carried them into the boat by the stairs, 
and there left them. The wind and tide slowly drifted them along, and 
the maiden sat floating over the i iver, with her lover’s head upon her 
knee. Once, and once only she raised her eyes. A wild, melancholy song 
came upon her ear, and a dark bark, tliiuly seen amid the grey vapours 
of morning, flitted past. On tlie deck she fancied she saw a tall figure 
with long floating hair, stand wringing her hands in some passionate 
despair. It past rapidly out of sight, and as it past, the uiclancholy 
song died away in the distance ; never since has it been heard on the 
Thames. The boat (hat bore the living and t.iC dead was met by some 
watermen, who conveyed them on shore. Marion Avas jierfectJy insen- 
sible, and was earned home in a brain fever, fnmi which she never 
recovered. At the li^t gasp they thought her sensililc, for her eyes 
wandered round the room in seaich of her uncle ; she caught sight of 
his face — a scarcely pcrceptihh^ smile past over her counteiianca, and 
in tliat Miiile she died. The house and garden still remain, but they 
have a lonely and mournful look. The old man plants no more flowers 
in his garden ; the few tliat he w-atehes grow in the churchyard. He 
has planted some rose hushes on the grave of the lovers ; those he still 
tends and waters. They arc the last link between this living w'orld and 
himself. Night and morning he visits those tombs ; hut he never visits 
them without a prayer that the time may soon come w hen he shall sleep 
at their side. 


L. E. L. 
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A TRIP OVER LONDON. 

I HAD for many years been extremely solidtons to ascend in a balloon. 
It Avas a fancy of my youth, which did not fade in my riper years: at 
school I made balloons, and watched them wistfully as they sprang; from 
my hands, and thoutrht how happy I should be if I could take the same 
lofty fliirht. 

When Mr. Green came to Liverpool — of which place I am a native, 
and have ever since my birth been a constant inhabitant — I visited him 
previous to his ascent, conversed with him upon mv favourite toync, 
found him intelligent and communicative, and — which rendered him 
even still more interesting in my mind — confident in the safety and 
security of his high-going carriage ; and but fur the fear of edai^ which 
I thought might do me an injury in my profession, I should most cer- 
tainly have been tempted to accompany him from my native town. I 
debated the matter in my mind, while yet the indatiou of the balloon 
was in yirogrcss, but the aeronaut (like the woman) who deliberates is 
lost ; and wdiile f was arguing with myself, and weighing the pleasures I 
should receive from my yirospects of the heavens, against the damage likely 
to accrue to my prospects on earth, my flighty friend was off ; the last 
rope was cut, the huge globe soared over my head, and I found 
myself occuyiying a mere jioLnt in the circle which, a moment before, 
had been Avholly occupied by the vast machine. 

Time and tide, I had always heard, wait for no man — I found that the 
same might be said of balloons. I had fancied and considered, until the 
opportunity of going was gone ; and I stood like a fool, gazing at my 
darling object until I saw nothing of niy friend Green, but the waggle of 
his flag. The rajiidity with wdiieh the object diminished gave me a sort 
of aching pang, and when my verdant friend yilunged into a black cloud, 
I staniyicd niy foot uyiori the ground, as if only then convinced of the 
imywssibility of catching him. 

“ The boy thus, when his sparrow 's flown, 

The bird in silence eyes ; 

Till out of sight at last 'tis gone. 

He whimpers, sobs, and cries.” 

So says Gay ; and although by no means gay myself, so felt I, upon the 
occasion to which 1 refer. 

Well ! the disajipointment served rather to inflame than abate the 
anxiety T felt for an aerial trip, and so I lived on. Hut my friend and 
idol, tlie aeronaut, did not return to Liverpool ; spring came, but no 
Green — summer passed, and autumn died away — yellow — all my expec- 
tations fell like the leaves, and I was doomed for several years to 
smother, or rather conceal from others, my violent passion for the 
clouds. 

Yet, why should I feel ashamed of my partiality ? Wyndham — not a 
very inappropriate name, to be sTire — the great Wyndham went up in a 
balloon ; so did the exemplary Edward Hawke Locker. The Due dc 
Chartres went up in a fire-balloon ; a most respectable Doctor of Medi- 
cine crossed the channel from England to France with Mr. Blanchard ; 
a Paget has accompanied Mr. Sadler ; a General has ascended by him- 
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self, and immortalized his name by tumbling into the sea ; and a learned 
Barrister on the iiortliern circuit quitted the earth, only a few years 
since, with Green himself. Still I kept my desire pent uj), lest the kind 
anxiety of my respectable mother and two elegant sisters (botli still 
unmarried) — treasures, with such hearts — should be unnecessarily 
excited, and their influence* too successfully exerted in order to pin me 
to the earth. 

Little did I imagine that an unforeseen accident should occur to afford 
me tlTe gratification I had so loi^ thirsted after. Business, sudden and 
important, called me to London about the middle of August — that fact 
of itself was important to me ; for, although I have j)assed my twenty- 
eighth year, London I had never seen. A first visit to ssuch a metropolis 
is as an insulated, unaccompanied circumstance — an epoch in a life. I 
felt it so; I anticipated all the pleasures of novelty — all the griitification 
of curiosity — all the realization of the fancies I liad conjured up of 
splendour, opulence, magnificence, and amusement. These, however, I 
was much inclined to believe could hardly exceed the realities of Liver- 
pool, which even now, after having seen all the great features of tliis 
great town, 1 do not consider, taken as a whole, likely to lose by com- 
parison with the capital of the empire. This is my present feeling, and 
1 have written to express it to the unsophisticated young creature to 
whom I am engaged to be married — No matter, 1 arrived at the Bull- 
and-Mouth in Bull-and-Mouth Street. I certainly was disappointed 
it did not at all fulfil my expectations of comfort, or even convenience. 
I could not help comparing it with “ The Waterloo;’* and even de- 
scended to a comparison of an uncouth, unwashed female attendant 
who received me under the gateway, with the neat, nice, smart, clean, 
good-natured Lancashire witches, who, in the shape of chambermaids, 
get everything in order at our palace of a hotel, i.i the twinkling of an eye. 

1 was dreadfully tired; went to bed — slept soundly till three o’clock 
in the afternoon — rang my bell — called for hot water — shaved, dressed, 
and descended into the cofice-room — liot, dark, and dirty — took a meal 
which served for breakfast, luncheon, and even dinner, as it turned out; 
again grievously disappointed — nevertheless made up in quantity for 
what seemed a falling oft in quality, and wliile I was discussing a third 
slice of cold roasted beef, the sim happening to shine, by reflection, on the 
back of a tin lamp, the original ray having darted inwards between a groiq) 
of ehiinnies which overhung the yard, I caught a glimpse of a bill stuck 
over the fire-place, in the middle of which 1 distinguished two black 
balls ; at first I fancied it a globe -maker’s advertisement — then I took it 
for the representation of a pair of kettle-drums — thou for a pair of 
stays — then for a pair of spectacles; I could not, in the very phreiizy 
of my imagination, have conjured it into what it really was. 

“ What is that bill about ?” said I to a waiter. 

That, Sir?’' said the man ; “ it’s the bill of the balloon-race to-day. 

A what !” exclaimed I- 

“ A balloon -race from Vauxhall,” was the answer. ^ 

“ A race !” screamed I ; “ what ! two balloons ? — impossible this is 
a variety ! I, like the poet, could have found 

‘ Variety in one.’ 

But a pair of balloons — this is too much ! Where is Vauxhall 
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The expression T\'hich pervaded the countenances of the waiters and 
guests at this extraordinary question, I cannot attempt to describe. 
It was clear they thought me either a fool or a madman, and it was 
equally clear that they decided upon the latter when I desired them to 
call me a hackney-coach, in order that I might drive to the gardens, and 
secure a place with Mr. Green. 

“ Who is Mr. Green ?” said one of the waiters. This surprised me ; 
that Mr. Green should not be previously known in every hole and 
corner of the metropolis, was a wondeij 

“ Green, cries the other in a fury” — 

“ Why the chap as goes up in the hair.*” 

“ Chap” — ‘‘ Hair,” — this was too much. 1 could no longer endure 
the atmosphere in which such creatures breatheu, and liaving as 
speedily as possible made my preparations, and announced my intention of 
sleeping at “mine inn*’ again that night, I jumped into a dirty hackney- 
coach, not half so neat or convenient as those at Liverpool, and drove 
as fast as two skeletons, with hides strained over them, could drag mo, to 
Vauxliall Gardens. The coachman who drove me wore a glazed hat and 
spectacles, and smoked a cigar. I mention these facts as peculiarities. 

I squeezed my way through a road thronged with men, women, 
children, horses, carriages, dnnkies, and dog-carts. I was pleased at 
this demonstration of active curiosity and intense interest. I jostled 
one way and pushed aiiotlier, until at last I reached the door, — by 
an effort, paid my shilling, and in a very few minutes after, being nearly 
pummelled to death by this most cxlraordinarily-mixcd mob, found 
myself, to delight and his infinite surprise, shaking hands with the 
intrepid aeijpaut himself. A moment’s conversation settled the aftair ; 
I had come to realize my wishes— Had he a place ? — Could I go ? To 
both these questions 1 received affirmative answers, and F felt an instan- 
taneous sensation of great pleasure and a little apprehension : however, 
I looked round and saw tlie eyes of all Vauxliall upon me, and I de- 
termined to behave like a man. 

It was a new position, and therefore a difficult one — I had suddenly 
become an object of interest, and one of the strongest feelings excited 
in my own mind was the entire strangeness to me of the faces and 
persons of the multitude by whom we were surrounded ; — at Liverpool 
I should have known half the people present — did know them upon the 
occasion of Mr. Green’s ascent there. Here all was blank — I had nobody 
to nod to ; no cheering smile to encourage, no friendly admtmition to check 
me. The effect was so curious, and I so nervous, that I kept perpetually 
pulling out my watch, and looking at the dial, as if that could tell me who 
such and such persons were who stared at me with looks not very dis- 
similar from those of the w aiters at the Bull-and-Mouth. One thing 
Mr. Green was certainly not prepared for — I mean the curious fact, that 
J had never seen London, and was now destined to see it from a height, 
and supersede the trouble taken by ordinary men of threading its 
maze-like streets, and poking into its nooks and corners ; I was to 
behold the metropolis at a glance — to grasp it all in one look ; to 
gaze at it as a map spread out before me, and see it eagle-wise laid at 
my feet. 

The twin balloons began now, as it were, to grow impatient of re- 
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straint. The shouts of the people without, who appeared most cordially 
to sympathize in this impatience, warned us that our time was short. 
A peal of maroons thundered through the air — Green was actively 
engaged in securing the car, and stov\ing in the moveables. In making 
things snug a minute more elapsed, and the 'words — “ If you are 
coming, now is the time,” ibrced me to the necessity of action. “ If,” 
said I, and in a minute more I was in the car. 

I felt a new sensation — I was not in the air, hut I was not on the 
earth*; and when I felt the swag of the huge thing which rolled about 
over my head, I began to think the journey was not quite so agreeable 
an undertaking as, till I found myself cast off as it were from all con- 
nexion 'wdtli the lower w'orld, I had fancied it. In order to gratify the 
genteel mob within, ]\Ir. Green, who had himself entered the car, 
directed that we should be allowed to ascend a few yards; this was 
done, and I felt remarkably sick. I am afraid I looked pale ; but I af- 
fected to smile and waggle my flag as he hid me. This exhibition was 
repeated two or three times. It did not at all improve by repetition : iny 
feelings, I mlist admit, were not much soothed when Green, showing me 
two pieces of leather attaclied to the inside of the car, asked me if 1 had 
not belter strap myself in, giving as a reason, that several of his former 
companions had become senseless during their progress, and he found it 
safer to prevent in that manner any accident arising from their toppling 
overboard. I indignantly said, I was not in the least afraid. Oh,” said 
my companion, “ neither were those gentlemen afraid ; tlie insensibility 
is produced by the change of atmos})lu‘re.” 1 accepted the explanation 
witli a parliamentary readiness, and jVIr. Green said something which 1 
did not exactly hear, for a fire of patterarocs ensued, and ainoiigst the 
smoke and a tremendous shouting, I found myself suddenly over the high 
trees of the gardens, which, with everything round them, seemed to 
fall from under me, my only sensation of rising being confined to the 
soles of my feet, against which 1 felt a strong pressure. We w ere over 
the river ; our comjiaiiioii balloon was then close to us — we, however, 
ro.se superior, and I beheld tlie metropolis for the first time. It did not 
appear so large as Liverpool, nor wer^i the streets to my eye near so wide. 

It was only by iny exclamation of surprise Mr. Green discovered that 
I had never seen London before ; his good nature induced him to abstain 
from throwing out any more ballast for tlie present, in order to give me 
a good view of it. 

“ I see,” said I, “ some handsome palaces under us; those, I sup- 
pose, arc noblemen’s houses ?” 

“ No,” said my companion, those arc club-houses, iii which racii 
live cheap and fine ; there are many of them. That long unfinished 
building there is the National Gallery.” 

“National!” said I ; “ wdiy it looks like a rabbit-hutch, and the 
domes at either end remind me of the grottoes of oyster-shells which the 
little boys beg one to remember the first day of tlie season. What is that 
string of carriages there V ” 

“ Members of both Houses of Parliament going to their duty,” said 
my companion. 

“ Many too are walking,” 

“ Yes,” said Green ; “ owing to your inexperience in these regions, 
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you are unable to distinguish objects so distinctly as habit enables me 
to do ; those tilings that look to you like flics are eminent statesmen. 
Do you see that little creature hurrying along the pavement, like a 
midge running upon a bit of tape ? ” 

“ Yes,” said I, although I did not, only I did not like to admit the 
superiority of his habitual long-sightedness.* . 

“ That,” said my companion, “ is Lord John Russell, the jEaviour of 
his country.” 

I said nothing, seeing which way Green’s politics lay ; it seeincd*ridi- 
culous to differ in opinion with him at that height, so I only looked 
down tvpon his Lordship and thought the more. 

“ Those,” said I, jiointing to a confused heap, are, I conclude, the 
ruins of the House of Commons.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Green. 

And where,” said I, “ does the House of Commons sit now?” 

“ Where the House of Lords did,” said Green ; their lordships 
were forced to turn out for the representatives of the people ; they sit in 
the Painted Chamber — an apartment which has been likened to the 
cabin of a steam-packet ; but hallop ! we have got into a different 
current — here we are, over the Regent’s Park.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said I ; “ what an odd-looking place this is; don’t I see 
a pig rolliiig .itself in a puddle ?” 

“ Pig ! ” said Green ; “ God bless your soul, that’s the elephant, 
rubbing himself in the mud and washing himself afterwards.’' 

“ Indeed ! ” said I ; “ and what are those little white, and blue, and 
pink dots I see all round the beast?” 

“ Dots ! ” said Green ; “ they are all ladies of fashion, who go to 
enjoy the sight ; why that, and the rnonkics occupy the attention of half 
the beau-monde on Sundays. That thing like a pudding basin, is 
the top of the Colosseum — a new place of entertainment, just now in 
vogue. Look down to your right; that’s the Opera House ; see what a 
crowd of carriages are thronging round its doors. On the opposite side 
of the street, that little wliite speck with the three-cornered thing in 
the front is the llayiiiarkct Theatre!” 

“ I see no crowd there,” said I. 

“ No,” said Green ; “ it is the height of fashion for people to pay 
guineas to see what they dislike, and hear what they don’t understand ; 
but it is not thought right to bore oneself with the English drama.” 

“ Halloo ! ” said I, “ here we are over the grottoes again ; what is 
that place that looks like a case of cruets ? ” 

Cruets ! ” said Green ; “ that is the Millbank Penitentiary, nearly 
oi>posite our starting-nilace'; and /hat you take for pepper, mustard, oil, 
and vinegar bottles, a^-e towers of thp prison.” 

’ ‘^JBut look,” said I, casting rny eyes on the river; ‘‘who are those 
poor wretches dressed up in striped coats, pulling their long boats 
against ' tjie . s tream ?’’ — it is wonderful how much the reflection from the 
water aids the sight-^ 
tentiary ? ” 

“ Convicts ! ” said 
Guards, who take the greatest delight in rowing as hard as they can 
pelt from Whitehall to Putney, where they regale themselves on tea, 
eggs, bread and butter, and then row back in time to dress for din- 


3 “ are they some of the convicts out of the Peni- 

I 

Green ; “ why, man alive, those are officers of the 
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ner. Do you see that dark^looking place We had now descended 
very considerably. 

“ That?’* said I ; “ why it looks like a rat-trap.** 

“ No, no,** said Green, the great rat-trap is in Westminster. That 
is the King’s Bench prison; do you sec men playing at fives ? ’* 

“ 1 see little white things flying about,” said I. 

One of them is a gentleman of rank, and once of fortune.” 

“ I envy you your exquisite sight,” said L 

“ He would not,** said Green, if he were here ; for there — you sec 
that long white street of houses with the column at the end of it ?” 

“ Column ?** said I ; “ yes, with the statue on the top.” 

“ Exactly so,” said Green ; “ run your eye along the left hand of that 
street — you see a crowd of carriages there.** 

“ I do,” said I. 

“ The one draw’n close up to the pavement belongs to that man’s wife ; 
she is at Howell and James’s, buying ribbands, bonnets, scarves, and 
all the other necessaries of life, while lier husband, said to be at Paris, 
is wearing out his time in prison. Here,” said lie, ** do you see that 
cabriolet driving full tilt along Pall Mall ?*’ 

“ Which is Pall Mall ? ” said I. 

That street — tlicre.” 

“ What, with the hospital at the end of it V” ^ 

“Hospital!” said Green, “that’s St. James’s Palace — do you see 
now?” 

“ I do.” 

“ Do you sec a smart chariot crossing the square ?” 

“ Plainly.” 

“ Tlie mail in the chariot is coming down to the House of Lords by 
one road, the man in tlie cab is going by another to my lord’s house, 
where he purposes to console niy lady in her lord’s absence. If you 
keej) your eyes upon them you will find what I say is true— you cannot 
think what odd things I see when 1 am hovering over this great town.” 

“ The Asinodeus of •the air,” said 1. 

“ We liave drifted over the city,” said Green, “That large building 
to your right is the Bank — the heart of the nation, with a Radical 
chairman to manage its aifairs; and that is the Mansion-house, tlie 
palace of the city, witli a Conservative monarch and a turbulent council; 
that white spot a little farther on, is the East India-lionse, where 
twenty-four lespcctable gentlemen rule tlie destinies of upwards of an 
liundred millions of people, and sell tea. Do you see that open 
spacii to the northward ?” 

I cast my eyes on the compass, and followed the direction of niy guide. 
“ Yes,” said I, “ a place covered with network.” 

“ Net work !” said Green, “ not a hit of it. Tho se gre pens for cattle. 
That is Sniithfield, — a market in the middle of the tnos t tliiekly peopled 
part of the capital; the iiihahitants of which arc irrSahger of their lives 
twice in every Veek from the half-mad ' cattle that arc driven to and 
from it ; yet so infatuated are the Cockneys, and so fond of money, that 
for the lucre of gain — it cannot be for the smell of the place — half 
the citizens arc up in arms because it is proposed to establish a new 
market in the suburbs, and convert the old one into squares and 
streetp, like tliose at the west end of tlie town. That high building is 
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Guildhall, where they transact city business, make speeches, eat dinners, 
elect sheriffs, and do ten thousand other things wortliy of remark.*’ 

“ But,” said I, “ tliere is another building very like it to tlie left.” 

The hall of Christ’s Hospital,” said Green; “ as a modern work 
unique. That is the Post-ollice, — modest, plain, and simple. You are 
too high to see its beauties minutely, and, sts far as minute beauties go, 
perhai)s you would not sec many more if you were much nearer.” 

“ That,” said I, “ is the Post-ofticc.” 

** Exactly,” rc])lied Green ; “ close to where you landed from*' your 
coach. Lord Liclifield is postmaster ; was master of the stag-hounds : 
they went too fast for a gouty man, so his Lordship now starts the mails 
instead of the deer.” 

“ By the antithesis,” said I, “ you mean the inaleK^ instead of the 
females.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Green ; “ I never joke.” 

Yon are above /Aa/,” said I, 

And everything else just now,” said Green, which convinced me 
that he %vas really a joker in the highest degree. 

“ The Monument,” said I, “ looks like a lighted candle.” 

“Good,” said Gicen; “ I see, Sir, you are getting collected and 
enjoy your trip. No need of the straps.” 

Not a bit,” said 1 ; but bow we arc twisting about !” 

“ BafHing ^\inds,” said Green, as the sailors have it. Here we 
are over the Tower.” 

“ I hear the lions roaring,” said I, who had heard much of them in 
the country. 

- “ Not a bit of it,” said Green, “ there are no lions there now. The 
present government thought it too great a luxury for the King to have a 
ilricnagcrie, and so 'he beasts have been sold to a wild-beast keeper, and 
nothing is left to be seen hut a hear and a baboon.” 

“ Ah!” said I, reminded of dear Jnverpool, “ those are docks.” 

Exactly so,” said Green. “ When they were made, the East 
India proprietors and West India planters were ])eople of property and 
importance : now' their biggest and' best ships lie rotting for want of 
freight, and the docks themselves serve for little more than fish-ponds 
fox the Cockneys. Now you see Greenwich Hospital.” 

What ! tliat ?” said ! ; “ it is a palace to look at.” 

“ Tiiat white dot in the corner is Lord Auckland’s house,” said Green, 

one of the poor pensioned peers ; just made Governor General of 
India, — good jump from Commissioner of an Hospital, — has been first 
Lord of the Admiralty.” 

“ What,” said I, “ the Lord Auckland who ” 

Mum, Sir,” said Green, “ no treason.” 

“If any, it must be high treason,” said I, “ considering our present 
position.” I 

Green laughed ; and handing me a glass of sherry, we took that op- 
poituiiity of drinking the ladies we had left behind. 

Now,” said Green, “ we must get up a little higher.” Saying 
which he shook out one of his bags of ballast, and I very soon became 
sensible of increased coldness in the atmosphere, — a sort of drizzly mist 
involved us ; but we passed through it, and saw the sun shining in all 
its splendour. I looked down, but earthly objects were invisible, iind 
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all I saw was something very like huge hags of cotton rolling about 
under us, which, under all the circumstances, I felt pretty w^ell assured 
must be clouds. Green conlirmedniy suspicions. We drank a second 
glass of sherry, and my excellent master and pilot made preparations 
for descending. I was as little sensible of the descent as I had pre- 
viously been of the ascenf, except by seeing my little flag curl himself 
upwards ; and in a few xiiiiiutes I beheld what to my eyes was a much 
more beautiful spectacle than it presented when we left it-*-! mean the 
view of the earth as we approached it. 

The cry of “ Balloon ! balloon !” w^as })crfcctly dist’net. I knew 
nothing of the locality, but the moment Green, with his eagle eyes, caught 
sight of the land, he pronounced that we were ncaily over Hammersmitli 
bridge, which looked to me like a cribbage-board, and the toll-keepers 
at the end like pegs towards the struggling elose of the game. He, 
pointed to some Lombardy poplars, wliicli I took for asparagus, as the 
site of Brandenburg House, of which I had heard much as ahoy, and 
which, in one of the septennial visitations of insanity by which Kngland 
is said to be afUictcd, w^as with its “ great lessee ” an object of some 
importance. Sion, the seat of the patriotie, princely Duke of Northum- 
berhind, next presented itself to view, and, nearer our liand, Kew, the 
nursery of our royal family, and Richmond Hill beyond it, of which 1 
had read and heard so nuich. 

“ There,” said Green, pointing to a house amongst some corn and 
turnip-fields, “ lived and died (^jl)bett, a man who only wanted con- 
sistency to have been an ornament to bis country.” Having said which^ 
I thought my gallant companion was alioiit to evince his partiality to 
that great man’s memory by bobbing down in one of his n.ita-baga 
fields ; how'ever, we were now almost on a level with the trees, and Gre6n, 
bidding me hold on and look sharp, shook out a little more of his dust, 
and we were gently lifted over a hedge, and touched our dirty mother 
about half a mile beyond the seat of the deceased Porcupine. 

People rushed to>>;ards us in all directions ; and such are the gentle- 
ness and good taste of a Cockney mob, the balloon and the car were 
with difliciilty preserved from thdir destroying paws. 

“ Well,” said I to myself, “ this sort of indelicate scramble woidd 
hever take place at Liverpool.” 

However, we did our best, and I helped to express — as Green ex- 
presses it — the gas which remained in the machine ; and, in less tliaii 
an hour, we were in a state to return to Vauxhall, w'hich I did w'ith 
my companion, and was delighted to regale on pulled chickens and 
arrack punch, charmed with my excursion, and resolved to write down 
as much of what I had seen when in the regions above, as was consistent 
with propriety. We certainly did see many things more, but I cannot 
repeat them — cetera, desiint, — or, as my friend Green would perhaps 
say, indesunt, I received, however, a good moral lesson by my voyage, 
and felt convinced that men in balloons are very much like much greater 
people in high stations, who, while the world they look down upon seems 
little to them, appear themselves little in the eyes of all the world. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL KEPT DURING A RESI- 
DENCE IN LITTLE-PEDLINGTON*. 


Mine own rornantie town.” — Sroit, 


Tuf*<iday, June Wfh. “ Mr. IIobl)leday wishes to see you, Sir. 
Bill of fare, Sir. What would you choose to have for dinner, Sir?” 

“ Jt is prohahle, Mr. Scorewcll,” replied T, “ 1 sludl not dine at home. 
You may rcinemhcr Mr. Ilobbleday invited me to dine with him to- 
day.” 

“ Yes, Sir, with an //, Sir. That’s why T ask you what you would 
please to order, Sir. Mr. Hobhleday, as I said last nipjht, Sir, is a nice 
ifcntlemali, but the greatest humbug in Little-Pedlington. And then. 
Sir, if I might make free to tell you. Sir, don’t say anything to him you 
would wish to keep secret, Sir.” 

“ I never do, landlord, to anybody,” said I. 

“ Wlfat 1 mean is this, Sir : he is very intimate with Mr. Sinicox 
Rummins, Junior, Sir, the editor of our ncw.‘«j)a])er, Sir; and people 

suspect that whatever he hears he But here he is, Sir ” 

Mr. Hobbledawcntercd the room — stopped short in the middle — thrust 
his hands into his pockets — looked at the clock — then at me — smiled 
with an air of self-satisfaction — again looked at the clock, wdien then 
(to borrow a Miltonic form of phrase), “ when then thus Ilobbleday — 
“ Do you see that ? Told you I would be here at twelve, and twelve 
it is to a minute. That’s what I call punctuality. Pride myself on 
being punctual. To be sure it is no great merit in me to be so-— nothing 
else to do — no business, no occupation — gentleman at large, as I may 
say — a hundred- and -ten ])(mnds a-year, independent. And yet it is 
something to be proud of, nevertheless eh? But I’m afraid I interrupt 
you — you were reading the paper. Now', no ceremony with me — if I 
do interrupt you, say so. Never bore anybody, if I know it — hate to be 
bored myself. But some people have no tact. Ahem ! No man is better 
acquainted with his own faults than I am with mine — sorry to say I 
have nutny ; but this I may safely say for myself, whatever else I may 
be, I am anything but a bore. But all owing to tact, eli ? Can’t endure 

a bore ; and now, if 1 do interrupt you ” 

Assured him he did not — reminded him that T was prepared for bis 
visit, and requested he would take a seat. Seated himself opposite to 
me — placed his straw hut upon the table — unbuttoned his nankeen 
jacket, and deliberately took off his gloves. Seemed — like rain, when 
one least desires it — ^regularly set in for the day. 

“ Sure, now, you have finished reading your newspaper ? Resemble 
me intone respect, T dure say. Reading a newspaper is all very w ell, 
but p'refer. conversation, qIi ? Well, then, w'on’t apologise for the inter- 
Tup^on. Nothing equal to pleasant conversation; for my part, I may 
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almost say I live upon it ! Ahem ! Breakfast not removed — you break- 
fast late, ch ? Now I breakfast at eight in summer, at nine in winter; 
and, what is very remarkable, have done so as long as I can remember. 
Now I’ll tell you what my breakfast consists of.” 

Obligingly communicated to me the fact, that he took three slices of 
lliick bread-and-butter, one egg, and two cu])s of tea; adding to the 
interest of the information, by a minute detail of the price he paid for 
the several commodities, the quantities of tea and sugar he used, the 
tiirte he allowed his egg to boil, and his tea to draw ; and also, by a par- 
ticular descrijilion of the form and size of his teapot. Though early in 
the day, experienced a sensation of drowsiness, for which (having slept 
Avell ;it niglit) I could not account. 

Bear me!” exclaimed Ilohhleday, as the clock struck; “ one 
o’clock, I declaic ! How time flics when one is engaged in pleasant 
conversation ! But perhaps I’m boring you, ch ? If I am, say so. 
Ahem ! By-tlic-bye — a sud disappointment — never so put out by any- 
thing in my life. Had made up my mind to one of the pleasantest after- 
noons imaginable. But Jubb can’t come — engaged to dine with Rum- 
mins. No matter — we must arrange for some other day. I won’t let 
you off; so, let me see — or, no — fix your own day — now, comes?; fix a 
day you must. But don’t say to-morrow — to-morrow is Iloppy’s day for 
liis public breakfast at the skittle-ground; and on Thursday I’m engaged 
at a rout at Mrs. Applegarth’s, who shows off her new drawing-room 
curtains — sad ostentation !” 

“ Well, then,” said I, “ on Friday, if you please.” 

“ That’s Rummins’s day for showing his nuiseiim ; and on Saturday 
I tea wdth Miss Shrubsole. Can’t say, though, that her parties are at 
all in my w'ay.” Here he shook his arm, and, with a grave look, conti- 
nued. “ You understand ; — tremendous play ! Like a quiet, old- 
fashioned rubber very well ; — have no objection even to a round game, 
in modcratiori ; hut wjien it comes to three-penny shorts^ and when, at 
loo, the lady of the house is so fortunate as to turn up pain almost 
every time she deals — ahem ! But, to the point. Sunday, of course, 
is out of the question ; — and — a ” 

“ And on Monday, at the latest, I must return to town.” 

“ No, no, I can’t consent to that : I must not be deprived of the 
jilcasiirc of introducing you to my eminent fiieiids. Do itosilicely 
leave us on Monday 

“ Positively ; business of importance which will require my pre- 
sence ” 

“ No — won’t listen to such a thing ; for on Tuesday I shall consider 
you as engaged to dine with me; — a week’s notice to my eminent 
friends will secure their company.” 

“ Your politeness and hospitality,” said I, “ deserve a suitable re- 
turn on my part. Since you arc so pressing in your invitation, it w^ould 
be ungracious in me to refuse it ; so I will write to town by this night’s 
]iost, and, even at the risk of some inconvenience, will remain here 
till ” 

“ Ahem ! — aha ! — Never so flattered by anything in all rny life ; but, 
no— won’t listen to it — wouldn’t put )’ou to inconvenience for ail the 
world;- — say no more about it ; never mind my disappointment; we 
shall see you in Littlc-Pedlington again. Sadly disappointed, indeed ; 
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but don’t you let that interfere with your arrangements. Come, will you 
take a turn ?’* 

Scorewell, who had just before come into the room, and heard the 
concluding part of the conversation, again presented his bill of fare, 
will) — “ Bill of fare, Sir. Now what would you choose to have for 
dinner, Sir?” Puzzled to guess what he intended by his emphasis 
upon the “ now neither could I understand what he meant by the 
odd twinkle of the eye wjth which he accompanied his question. , 

Whilst I Avas doubting over Scorewell’s bill of fare, Hobbleday 
amused himself by breathing upon one of <he window-panes, and 
making marks thereon with his fore-finger. 

Draw.^” said he, in an inquiring tone. Told him 7 did. 

“ J^rctfy acconiplislimcnt. I’ve a taste that w'ay myself. Play the 
flute 

Told him I did not. 

“ Pity : you’d find it a great comfort. Besides — gets one into the 
best society — at least 1 find it so in Littlc-l’cdlingtoii. For instanc'e, 
now, there’s Yaw kins, tlie eminent hanker — hates me, yet invites me 
to all his music-parties. You’ll think that odd, perhaps — not in the 
least. Why ? Because he can’t do without me. His daughter is a 
very fine performer on tlie ]nano-forie, T admit — liist-rate — no more 
taste, though, than a bag-pipcr; }et, Avliat w'ould he the ‘ Battle of 
Prague,’ or the overture to ‘ Lodoi.ska,’ without little Jack lloblde- 
day’s dute-accompanunent ? Ahem! malicious little creature that 
daughter of his. Never sto[)s for you when she finds you sticlving at a 
dillicult passage, hut rattles on, and finishes five minutes liefore you, 
merely to show her own skill. I had iny revenge, though, the oilier 
evening. Caught At r at fault — ha! ha! ha! — my turn now, thought 
I ; so on t went ; and liang me if i didn’t come to my last tootle-ioutlc- 
too, while she had still nearly a whole page to }»lay. Tit for tat, cli 

“ But what cause can Mr. Yawkms have for hating you, as you say, 
Mr. Hobbleday 

“ 1 did linii a service, my dear §ir ; and, with some people, tliat is 
cause bullicient. You must kinnv that — alieiii ! You don’t Avant 
Scorewell, eh ? Scorcw'cll, you may leave the room. That is the most 
impertinent, pi>ing rascal in all Little- PedlmgLon. lie pretends to be 
busied i.i ilusting tlie wine-glasses and decanters on the side-hoard, 
Avhen, in fact, he is listening to your conversation. Whatever he hears 
he reports to our iieAVspapcr ; and for that he receives fits paper (jraiis. 
Between ourselves, he is not the only one in this place 1 could 
mention Avho does the same thing ” 

Are llicsc rivals in the same trade ?” thought I, “ or Avhich of 
them is it that belies the other? Oh! Little -Pcdlington ! Ah! JJt- 

lle-Pedlingion ! if these be thy doings Yet, no; Scorewell shall, 

upon flobbleday’s testimony, be Avritteu down a publican of moderate 
honesty; — llolibleday, upon the word of ScorcAvell, shall stand re- 
corded Avhat eye, inethought, had never seen, Avhat longue had never 
named, in this nll-peifect place — a luimbug; but that cither of them, 

or that any other Little- Pedlingtonian, sliould he suspected of No, 

no, no ; they are labouring under some strange delusion, and knoAv not 
what they say. This, for mine own happiness, I must and Avill be- 
lieve.” 
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Hobbleday resumed : — But respecting Yawkins. You remember 
the panic a few years ago, which, as Jubb describes it, ‘ Like roaring 
torrent overwhelmed the Banks P TTp at six in the morning, ‘ my cus- 
tom (as Shakspeare aptly says) my custom always in the afternoon.’ I 
was the first in Little Pedliiigton to hear of the great Crash. Saw a 
traveller just arrived from London — long before the post came in- 
told me of this bank going in consequence of a run upon it, and of that 
bank^oing in consequence of a rjuu upon it. Thought of iny friends 
Yawkins, Snargate, and Co. No fear, though, for such a firm as that, 
— sound as a roach, at bottom. Yet prevention is better than cure, 
thought I ; for if the Little- Pedlington bank shm/d go, tlic credit of the 
world’s at an end. Well, Sir, \vhat does little Jack Hobbleday do ? 
ni tell you what he does. He runs to his friend Shrubsnle, and knocks 
him up two hours earlier than his usual time. ‘ Shrub.solc,* says I, 

‘ don’t l)c alarmed ; there’s a tnmiendous run ui)on the banks all over 
England ; the conseijiieiice is they are bniashing like glass. J know 
you have cash at Yawkins's, but becalm, and don't jjrcss ‘upon them, and 
your money will be safe. Hut should there be a run upon them to-day 
they must be ruined. You know my friendship for old Yawkins in 
particular; follow iny advice, and 1 shall take it as a personal favour.* 
From him I run to iny friend Chickney, — knock him uj). ‘ Chickney,' 
says 1, ‘ don’t be alarmed; tliere’s a tremendous,’ &c. &,c. Well, 
Sir, from him I run to my fiieiid Stintum ; knock him up. ‘ Stintum,’ 
says I,” &c. &c. &c. 

Two o'clock. — Ilobbleilay had already mentioned tlie names of nine- 
teen persons to whom he had run, and repeated to me the same speech 
in precisely the same w'okIs as he had delivered it to each of them; 
always commencing with “ AVell, Sir, fioin linn I run,” &c. 

Ciicatly admire this method of telling a story, as I do rnv friend 
Maj or Horeall’s manner of luirraling; who, for instance, is a longer 
time ill telling you of his ordering a dinner than it would take you to 
cat it. As tliiis : — “ First of all 1 say to Kaye, ‘ Ka}C,’ says I, ‘ you will 
will he very jiarticular in letting u* have a tureen of very nice spring- 
soup at one end of the table then I say to Kaye, ‘ Kaye,’ sa\s I, ‘you 
will be very particular in letting us have a tureen of very nice soupc-a-la 
rdne at the other;’ then I say to Kaye, ‘ Kaye,’ &c.” and so on, 
through the whole service, even to a biscuit with the dessert. The great 
advantage of this system is, that a vast deal of lime is consumed by it ; 
and they will not he disposed to object to it whom exjicrieiice has taught 
that human life is consideranly too long for any useful pur])ose, and who 
have found that, but for expedients of this kind for “ beguiling the time,’’ 
many hours would have been left at their own disposal for which they 
must have sought employment. Long live the Borealis and the Ilub- 
bledays of the world for relieving us of this care ! 

Continued his story, in precisely the same form, through thirteen 
names more, and then proceeded : — 

“ Well, Sir, having taken all this trouble to prevent a run upon the 
house of this ungrateful man, it was near §ight o’clock ; so home 1 gu 
and get a mouthful of breakfast. Look at my banker’s hook — find I 
have eleveii-pound-two in their hands. Eleven-pound-two as I hope to 
he saved ! Bank opens at nine, thinks I ; post won’t he in till ten; — 
probably the firm will know nothing of what is going on in London till 
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then. Eleven-pound-two a great deal to me, though not much to a 
house like the Yawkins’s — I’ll go down quietly, as if I knew nothing, 
and, draw my balance, — that can’t hurt them. Go — get there at a 
quarter before nine — what do I see ? — I’ll tell you what I see. I see 
Shrubsole, I see Chickney, I see Stintuni,'! see [here he recapitulated 
the whole of the tw o-and-thirty names he had already mentioned, ending 
with] and I sec Sniggerston; all, with consternation painted on their^ faces, 
crowding about the door. Notwdtlistanding my request that they wouhi 
not press upon my friend Yawkius, there tliev all were — and before me, 
too! What was the consequence? I’ll tell > 011 - The consequence 
was, the first ten or a dozen tliat contrived to squeeze in were paid ; but 
that could not last, you know; human nature couldn’t stand it: so 
after paying nearly two hundred pounds — stop ! a regular stoppage, Sir. 
1 was at the tail of the crowd ; and when I saw the green door closed 
you might have knocked me down with a feather. However, at the end 
of two years, although the outstanding claims amounted to nearly a 
thousand pounds, a dividend was paid of four shillings in the pound : 
and now, Snargate drives his gig again, old Yawkins rides his cob, and, 
to the honour of our tow'n be it said, the Littlc-Pedlington bank is as 
firm and sound as any in Europe. Never kept cash there since, though ; 
no more bankers for me — clcven-pound-two — the sight of that green 
door — no, no — one such fright in a man's life is enough. Ahein 1” 
Here he paused. 

“ But,” said I, “ you have not told me the point of the story — the 
cause of Mr. Yawkins’s hatred of you, which led you to favour me with 
these interesting details.” 

“ Dear me — no m<»re I have — forgot the point. You must know, 
then, that he has always declared — mark the black ingratitude! — that 
if I had not gone running all over Little-Pedlington, frightening his cus- 
tomers by telling them not to be alarmed, and thus causing them to take 
him by surprise, he needn’t have stopped payment — till he thought 
best.” 

Here was another pause. Clock struck three. 

“ Three o’clock, as sure as I’m born !” exclaimed my entertaining 
acquaintance. “ Now wdio’d have thought that? But, as I said before, 
time does fly when one is engaged in pleasant conversation. Have not 
enjoyed so agreeable a morning for a long while. Afraid I’ve kept you 
at home, though ; — lost all your inoruing — eh ? — Ha ! there goes Shruh- 
sole. Ahem ! — the greatest bore in Little-Pedlington. He’ll sit with 
you for three hours, and not say a word. A man of no conversation. — 
But you are thinking about something — ch ?” 

Hobbleday right. Thinking about Sir Gabriel Gabble, a chatterivg 
bore, and Major Mum, a silent bore. One will sit with you tete-d-teie 
through a long winter’s evening, as mute as if he had but just issued 
from the cave of Tro])hunius, and (as Jack Bannister said of Dignum) 
thinks he’s thinking ; the other will chatter your very head off— his 
matter compounded of dull trivialities, commonplace remarks, and the 
most venerable of old-wonlan’s gossip — and calls it conversation. — 
Query 1. Which of the two is the least to be endured ? Query 2. Were 
you to be indicted for that you did accidentally toss them both (or any 
of the like) out at window, whereby did ensue “ a consummation de- 
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voiitly to he wished,” would not a jury of any sensihlc twelve of your 
countrymen return a verdict of “ Jus^tifiable Bore-icide ?’* 

Hohbleday rose to depart — but didn’t. Almost wished he would. 
Expressed an a])prchcnsion that I was trespassing too far upon liis j)a- 
tience and good-nature by deihining him. Assured me I didn’t in the 
least. Sorry, indeed, to leave me; but it was near his dinner-time. 
Slowly ^drcNv on one glove, smoothing each finger separately with the 
other hand. Drew on the other glove with (as the French say) Ic memo 
jcu. Deliberately took up his hat, looked into the crown of it, and 
whistled part of a tune. Reiterated his regrets that T didn’t play the 
hute ; and repeated his assurance that 1 should find it a very great com- 
fort. Made a move — (“ At last,” thought 1) — but not towards the door. 
Ilis move, like a knight’s at chess, brought him, by a zigzag, only into 
another comer. Made the circuit of the room, read all the cards and 
advertisements that were lianging against the walls, whistling all the time. 

“ Well, now — go I must. Sorry to leave you, for the jnesent.'^ 

Can’t account for it ; but, on hearing these three words, you might 
—(to use Hobbleday’s own expression) — you might have knocked me 
down with a feather. 

“ By-the-bye, promised to take you to see my dear friend Rummins’s 
museum on \x private day. Can’t to-morrow. Thursday, I’m engaged. 
Let me see; — aye, I’ll send you a letter of introduction to him — ’twill 
be the same thing — he’ll do anything to oblige me. Now, remember; 
anything I can do to be agreeable to you whilst you stay in our jilacc — 
command me. Sorry our little dinner-party can’t take place this tin)e ; 
but when you come again to Little-Pedlington — remember — come you 
must — positively won’t take No for an answer. Everybody knows little 

Jack Hobhleday, — always willing to — always anxious to good bye — 

see you at floppy’s public breakfast to-morrow — good-bye.” 

Really he is an obliging creature ; and not to avail myself of his 
])rolTered civilities w^oukl be an offence. Strolled out — (four o’clock, 
and the thermometer at 82°)— and found the town deserted. Informed 
it was the fashionable day for walking to Siiapshaiik Hill to sec the 
view — only nine miles distant. How unfortunate am I that Hobhleday 
didn’t acquaint me with this ! for (with a tolerable telescope) one may 
look back and see the spire of IJttle-Pedlington church — the chief pur- 
pose of the pilgrimage. Approached a window wherein were exhibited 
several profiles in black, and a notice that “ Likenesses are taken in 
this manner, at only one shilling each, in one rninvte.^^ There was a 
full-length of Hobblcclay — no mistaking it-^and of Mrs. Shanks, the 
confectioner ; and of Miss Tidmarsh, with her poodle ; and of many 
others, the originals of which I knew' not, but all un(|uestionablc like- 
nesses, no doubt; for the works before me were Daubson’s. Recol- 
lected his “ all-hiit-breathing Grenadier;” recollected, too, Jubb’s noble 
ai)ostrophe to him, — 

“ Stand forth, my Daubson, matchless and alone !” 

and instantly resolved to sit to him for a black profile. 

My request to see Mr. Daubson was answered by a little girl, seated 
at a little table, and employed in preparing the haj)py canvass destined 
to receive immortality from the hand of the great artist : in other words, 
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she was cutting up a sheet of drawing-card into squares of different 
sizes. 

“ Mr, Daubson can’t possibly be disturbed just yet, Sir,” said she, 
with an air of importance befitting the occasion; he is particularly 
engaged with a sitter.” • 

“ Then,” replied I, “ I will call again in an hour or two, or to-mor- 
row, or the next day.” 

“ But,” continued she, (not noticing what I said,) if you '^'ill lalic 
a seat, Sir, for half a minute or so, he will see you. The lady has been 
with him nearly a minute already !” 

Recollected Daubson ’s expeditious method of handing down to pos- 
terity his mementos of tlie worthies of his own time — ' perpetuating ” 
is, I believe, the word I ought to use. And this word reminds me of 
an untoward circumstance which occurred (not in Ijittle-Pedlingtoii, 
but at another equally well-known ])lace — Paris) upon the occasion of 
a Welsh friend requesting me to take him to the studio of the Chevalier 

(jT , (unquestionably the best portrait-painter in Prance,) whose 

works he expressed a great desire to see. '^Phe name of the party intro- 
duced, Avliicb was well known, would have been a sunicient passport to 
tlie Chevalier, even had it not been countersigned by me, and he was 
received with Hattering attention ; the jiainter himself conducting him 
through the studio, and carefully exhibiting to him his choicest produc- 
tions. Ilis portraits weic of high merit as works of art, yet I must admit, 
lie had not been fortunate in bis originals, who eertainly bad not furnished 
his pencil with the most bcantifiil specimens of the “ human face divine.” 
My friend examined the ])ictures with great minuteness, but made no re- 
mark, although the Chevalier understood English ])cifcctly well. Having 
completed the vayaeji mitoiir de la chamhre^ tlie painter, whose vanity was 
scarcely less than his politeness, turned towards his visiter with an evi- 
dent, and no unnatural, expectation of some comphinciitary observation. 
The latter, having given one last and general glance round the room, 
exclaimed, — “ Afoas/ewr Ic Chevalier — what devilish infatuation can 

induce jicoplc to desire to pcrpetfiate their d ’d ugly faces ! — A/o/i- 

sieur le Chevalier, 1 wish you good morning.” 

Resolved that the recollection of this anecdote sliould not be lost 
upon me on tlie present occasion. 

Ushered into the presence of the great artist. As it usually happens 
with one’s preconceived notions of the personal appearance of eminent 
people, mine, with respect to Daubson, turned out to be all wrong. In 
the portrait of Michael Ang^^lo you read of the severity and stern vigour 
of his works ; of tenderness, elegance, and delicacy in Raphael’s ; in 
Rembrandt’s, of bis coarseness as well as of bis strength ; in Vaiulyck’s, 
of refinement; in all, of intellectual power. But I must own that, in 
Daubson, 1 perceived nothing indicative of the creator of tlie “ Gre- 
nadier.” Were I, however, to attempt to convey by a single word a 
general notion of bis ajipearance, 1 should say it is infrrcstiiifj. To 
descend to particulars : — He is considerably below the middle height ; 
his figure is slim, except Wiwards the lower part of the waistcoat, where 
it is protuberant ; his arms are long, and his knees have a tendency to 
approach each other ; face small, sharp, and pointed ; complexion of a 
bilious hue, the effect, doubtless, of deep study ; small grey eyes ; bushy, 
black eyebrows ; and head destitute of hair, except at the hiuder part, 
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where the few stragglers are collected and bound together pigtail-wisc- 
Dress : — coat of brown fustian ; waistcoat, stockings, and smalls, black ; 
silk neckerchief, black; and, I had almoat added, black shirt, but that 
I should hardly be warranted in declaring on this point upon the small 
specimen exhibited. Manners, Jangiiage and address, simple and unaf- 
fected; and ill these you ai once recognized the Genius. — Ha\ing told 
him, in reply to his question whether I came to be “ doue,’* that I had 
come foT%that purpose, he (disdaining the jargon common to your Lon- 
don artists, about “ Kitcats,” and “ whole-lengths,’* and Bishop’s 
half-lengths,” and “ thrce-ipiarters,” and so fortli,) came at once to the 
j)oint, saying — 

“ I)o you wish to he taken short — or long. Mister ?” 

'Fold him I should prefer being taken short. 

“ Then get up and sit down, if you please, Mister.” 

Unable to reconcile these seemingly contradictory directions, till he 
pointed to a nnrrow, high-backed chair, placed on a platform ehwate.d a 
few' inches above the Hour. By the side of the chair was a machine of 
cuiious construction, from which ])rocceded a long wire. — Mounted, and 
took my seat. 

“ Now', Mister, please to look at that,’* said Dauhson ; at the same 
lime pointing to a Dutch cuckoo-clock wdiich hung iu a corner of the 
room. “ Twenty-four minutes and a-half past four. Head Aftddijy 
Mister.” 

He then slowdy drew the wire I have mentioned over my head, and 
down niy nose and chin; and having so done, c.xclainied, “ There, 
IMister, mnn look at the clock — twcnty-//rc minutes and a-half. What 
do you think of that ?” 

What could I think, indeed ? or what could I do hut utter an cxehi- 
luatioii of astonishment ! In that ineoneeivahly short time liad the 
“ great Dauhson ” produced, in prolile, a perfect outline of my bu*, w illi 
the head thrown back, and the nose interestingly peiked up in the air. 
“ Such,” might Floppy >f(dl exclaim, “ such are the wonders of art!” 

“ Now, Mister, while I’m giving the tinishing touches to the picture, 
— that is t(j say, tilling u]) the outlme with /n^//-iuk, — 1 w'ish you’d just 
iiave the goodness to give me your candid opinion of my works here. 
But no tlattery. Mister; — tell me what you really think. I like to be 
told pf my faults; I turn it to account; I improve by it.” 

Looked at the profiles hanging about the room. Said of them, seve- 
rally, “ Beautiful !” — “ Charming !” — Exquisite !” — “ Divine !” 

“ So, so. Mister,” said Daubson, rising, “ I’ve found you out; you 
arc an artist.” 

I assure you, Sir,” said 1, “ you arc mistaken. I am sorry I cannot 
boast of being a member of tliat distinguished profession.” 

“ You can’t deceive nic, Mister. Nobody, excepting one of us, can 
know so much about art as you do. Your opinions are so just, it can’t 
be otherwise. But these arc trifles not worth speaking of— though tliey 
may he very well in their way, Mister — and though, without vanity, I 
may say I don’t know tlie man that can beat them. But w hat think 
you of my great work — my ‘ Grenadier,’ Mister ? Now', without 
tlattery.” 

Fhicouraged by praise of my connoisscurship, and from so high a 
quarter, I talked boldly, as a connoisseur ought to do ; not forgetting to 
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make a liberal ubc of those terms, by the employment of which one 
who knows little may acquire a reputation for connoisseurship amongst 
those who know less : and concluding (like the last discharge of rockets 
at Vauxhall) by letting off all iny favourite terms at once — “ Mr. 
Daubson,” said I, “ I assure you, that fjr design, composition, drawing, 
and colour, — for middle-distance, foreground, background, chiaroscuro, 
tone, fore-shortening, and light and shade, — for breadth, depth, harnH)ny, 
perspective, pencilling, and finish, — I liavc seen nothing in Litllc-Ped- 
lington that would endure a moment’s comparison wdth it.” 

“ Where could you have got your knowledge of art, your line taste, 
your sound judgmeut, if you are not an artist ? 1 wish I could have 

the advantage of your opinion now and then — so correct in all respects — 
I am sure I sluiuld profit by it, Mister. — Now — there is your portrait; 
as like you as one ])ea is to another. Mister.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ it is* like ; hut isn’t the head thrown rather too much 
backwards ?” 

Daubson’s countenance fell. “ Too much backwards ! Wliy, Mister, 
how w'ould you have the head ?” 

“ ^Ty objection goes simply to this, Mr. Dauhson. It seems to me 
that, by throwing the head into that position ” 

“ Seems to you. Mister! I think I, as a professional artist, ought to 
know best. But tlnit is the curse of our profession : people come to us, 
and w’ould teach wliat to do.” 

“ You asked me for a candid opinion, Sir ; otherwise I should not 
have presumed to ” 

Yes, Mister, 1 did ask you for a candid opinion ; and so long as you 
talked like a bcnsible man, I listened to you. But when you talk to a 
professional man up.ai a subject he, naturally, must he best acciuaintcd 
with—l^ Back wards, indeed ! I never placed a head better in all my 
life !’* 

Reflecting that Dauhson, “ as a professional man,” must, conse- 
quently, he infallible, I withdrew my objection, and changed the subject. 

“ IIow is it. Sir,” said I, “ th^t so eminent an artist as you is not a 
member of the Royal Academy ?” 

“ D — 11 the Royal Academy !” exclaimed he, his yellow face turning 
blue : D — n the Royal Academy ! they shall never see me amongst 
such a set. No, Mister ; I have thrown down the gauntlet and defied 
them. When they refused to exhibit iny ‘ Grenadier,’ I made Up my 
mind never to send them another work of mine, Mister; never to 
countenance them in anyway: and 1 have kept my resolution. No, 
Mister; they repent their trctatmcni: of me, but it is too late; Dauhson 
is unappeasable : they may fret their hearts out, but they shall never 
see a picture of mine again. Why, Mister, it is only last year that a 
friend of mine — xdlhout my knowledge ' — sent them one of my pictures, 
and they rejected it. They knew well enough whose it was. But I 
considered that ns the greatest compliment ever paid me, — ^it show#^, 
they were afraid of the competition. D — n ’em ! if they did but know 
how much T despise ’ent ! I never bestow a thought upon 'em ; not I, 
Mister, But that den must be broken up ; — there will be no high art 
in England whilst that cx^ists. Intrigue! cabal! It is notorious that 
they never exhibit any man’s pictures unless he happens to have R.A. 
tacked to his name. It is notorious that they pay five thousand a-year 
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to the ‘ Times * for praising iheir works and not noticing mine. D — n 
'em ! what a thoroiigli contempt I feel for ’em ! 1 can imagine tliein 

at their dinners, which cost them thousands a-ycar ; — there they are, 
Phillips, and Shee, and Pickersgill, and Wilkie, laying their heads 
together to oppose me ! But which of ihem can paint a ‘ Grenadier?’ 
D — n ’em ! they are one mass envy and uncharitablcness, that I can 
tell you, Mister.” 

“ Happily, Mr. Daubson,” said I, “ those vices scarcely exist in 
Li ttl c-?fed lin gton . ’ ’ 

“ Unheard of, Mister. I don’t envy them — I envy no man — on the 
contrary. Pm always ready to lend a band to push on any rising talent 
that comes forward; — though, to be sure, Pll allow no man to take 
])rofiles in Little-Pedlington whilst I live. That’s self prcacrvution. 
But tliey — ! they’d destroy me if tfiey could. But, bad as some of them 
arc, the worst arc those envious fellows. Turner and Stanfield. They 
liave done their utmost to crush me, but they have not succeeded. WJiy> 
Mister, last summer I began to do a little in the landseaiie w'ay. No 
sooner were my views of I lie Crescent and of Little-Pedlington Church 
luentioncd in our newspaper, than down corncs a man from London with 
a earner a-oh sc lira to oppose me ! Who was at the bottom of that i’ 

Who sent him ? Why, tliey did, to be sure. The envious ! But T 

didn’t rest till I got him out of the town; so that scheme failed. No, 
no, Mister; they U not get me amongst them in their d — d Academy, — 
at least, not whilst they go on in their present style. But lot them look 
to it ; — let tliem lake care how tliey treat me for tlie future ; — let them 
do tlicir duty by me — they know wliat J mean- -or tliey may bring the 
‘ Little-Pediingtoni Weekly Observer’ about their ears For my own 
part 1 never condescend to bestow a thought njiim them ! I) — ii 'em ! 
if they did but know the contempt I feel for them I” 

Here another sitter was announced ; so I received my portra^ from 
the li.iiuls of the great artist, paid my shilling, and depaited. “ So then,” 
thought L “ genius, even a Daubsoii’s, is not secure from the clTcets of 
envy and persecution (reHl or imaginary) even in Little-Pedlington !” 

Six ()*cloch. — Returned to mine inn. Tn the course of the evening 
received a note from Ilohbletlay, inclosing sealed letters to Rumimns 
and .Juhb. 

“ Dear Sir, — Sorry cannot have pleasure of accompanying you to my 
dear friend Rummins, neither to my worthy friend Jubb. Send letters 
of introduction, — spoke in wannest terms, — all you can desire. Sorry 
shan’t see you to dine with me this time, — next time you must, — no 
denial. Believe me, my dear Sir, your most truly allectionatc friend, 

“ John Hobbl^day. 

“ P,S. Do think of my advice about liute, — do turn your mind to it 
— will find it a great comfort.” 

Will not believe otherwise than that Ilobbleday is a warm-hearted, 
sincere little fcllow, 

To-moirow to Iloppy’s public hrcjxkfast, wliere I shall meet all the 
beauty and fashion of Little-Pedlington. Afterwards witli my letters 
to Rummins and Juhb. With such warm iiitrojuctiojis from fheir fnend 
Ilobbleday what a reception do I anticipate ! 


( To be continued,) 
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SKETCHES ON IRISH HIGHWAYS. 

Ol.D GRANNY. 

“Whist! Miwiiice, vhist! — and don’t gainsay her. What she 
thinks, von know, is as good as a law -with ns all; — and that’s enough 
about it ” 

“ A. law IS it, Anty ?” reyjcated Maurice. “ It nuiy he a law to you, 
if you choose to nuike a fool of yourself, but it wdl be no law to me.’’ 

“ For God’s sake, Maurice,” exclaimed the girl, “ don’t go on so ; 
you know she’s charmed.” 

“Charmed!” he again repeated, in tic true Irish fashion; — 
“ Charmed! — ay, as much as the black slug ti.at lives on and lies in 
the dew. As much as the frog that croaks in the meadow .s; as much, 
Anty, as the raven which I could bring down with your brother Luke’s 
ash-bow !” 

“ But, any way, it’s only waiting till after Holly-eve, and that’s not 
long. All she says is, wait till after that; — and indeed, Maurice — in- 
deed, I cannot gainsay her.” 

“ And you — ijov^ Anty Doyne, tell me ; — you ! after our keeping 
company for nearly two years; — you say that, because your croaking 
OLU GRANNY suvs w'c must iiot marry until Ilolly-eve is past, though 
you were promise-hound to me beiore then if tilings answered — ijifU 
say, that because she takes this wdiim in her head, you’ll be oif !” 

“ No, Maurice — no,” replied the girl; “ 1 sware to the Virgin, in 
the beams of this blessed moon which is now shining on both our heads, 
that ill death, oi — oli, Main ice — even in disgrace, I would he your 
wife,4>r go as I am to my green grave; — but to wait a little while — 
only a litlk* while — to do her bidding — -surely it’s no great thing for her 
to expect? And she that has been more tliaii a mother to me ever 
since I lost my own.” 

“ Su])posc she was to foibid it -out-and-out ?” 

“ She would not do that.” 

“ Why ?” 

Because her word is given, that when once Holly-eve is passed, she 
will bless — not ban.” 

“ I tell you what, Anty ; take me now — or give me up, up intirely. 
i’m too proud to wait on the bidding of an old woman, whatever I might 
do on the bidding of a young one.” 

“ If it comes to that, Maurice, perliaps you’d rather it was so ; and 
I’m certain that I nev. ^ mean to keep any boy to his promise if his 
mind is against it.” Anty Doyne drew herself up to more than her usual 
height, though her heart beat, and her check crimsoned from agitation. 

“ Anty, it seems mighty easy with you !” 

“ Maurice, it was you spoke of it (irst ; and that man’s not breath- 
ing who should speak twice to me of such a thing. I’m ready,” she 
continued, — “ quite ready to return your token, and break all ott\’’ 

While she spoke, she tugged hard to draw a ring from her rosy 
finger, and at last liaving accomplished her intention, she held the 
simple gage (V amour towards her lover. 
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Old Granny, 

“ Why don’t you take it, Mister Maurice — it will fit Jane Lemon, or 
Kate Leslie, or any other girl, as well as me; — and if I had known 
your 7ninH hetore, I’d have burnt it — drowned it — lraini>led on it — ■ 
^'Ooner than liave suffered myself to wear it an hour — a single minute. 
Why don’t you take the ring, Maurice?” 

Anty had talked hi.ftelf into a passion ; and, truth to say, 

there is no young lady who would not have felt hurt at the insinuation 
whic'h her lover’s speech conveyed. Angry though slie certainly \n as, 
Maui thought he had never seen her look so lovely as slie did at ih'at 
instant; her calm and gentle nature u as seldom rouscil to anuhing 
like wTath, and it lent an animation to her phicid features which im- 
proved their expression for the lime being. Mamie* , like all young men 

particulaily young Tri^Ji men- -had a vast opinion of his own powers of 
fascination, and tliough lie loved Anty with all the ini|)('tii(jsity of 
youthful passion, he loved to exercise a power which many consider 
purely feminine — the power of tormenting. lie knew she iloated on 
her grandmother, who was the Sihyl of the nciiihhnurhood, and, to con- 
fess the trutli, lie was not a little jealous of the influence she possessed 
over the mind of his hetrothed. 

“ And so — that’s the end of your love, Anty, that you’d give me up 
for your grandmother?” 

And while he spoke he could not avoid smiling at the absurdity of liis 
iiuiuiry. Anty saw the smile upon his liji, and it angered iier tin* 
more. She fell that she could not give utterance tn Iicr feelings, and, 
with singular prudence, she remained silent, still holding tlie ring 
loAvards Inm. 

“ And you want to turn me over to Jane liemon?-' who’s on the 
world since holly is green ; or to Kate Leslie, whose eych were set wrong 
in her lu-ad ? — I’m obliged to you, Anty 1” 

“ Take the liug, Maurice 1” she cxclaimi“d again. 

“ Why, then — maybe [ will — hut if I do, it’s only to givi* it to hack 
you, Anty ; for when I ])ut that ring on your finger I kissed you for 
ihc first - -hut, ])loasc God, not for the last time.” 

“ If you don’t take it,” said Anty,* rejoicing in her strength, which 
returned with her lover’s lastwoids, “ If you don’t take it, 1*11 drop it 
into the very middle of the fairy round in the next field, and then none 
Imt the true-hearted will have jiowcr to pick it uji.” 

“ You'll do no sucli thing [ ” exclaimed a voice from the hollow of a 
Idastcd elm, tlic fragments of whose branches had overshadowed their 
meetings on more occasions than one. “ Hright gold is not to be thrown 
as a temptation on fairy groniul. Give me the ring, and let both of you 
remember that a troth present or a troth jdight is not to he cast away 
like the feather from a wild bird’s wing.” 

The person who thus spoke was a worn slirivelled woman, thin ami 
erect, whose figure at an earlier jieriod of life must have been iinpo.'^ing, 
for even at the advanced age of seventy-six she carried herself witli a 
dignity that made all the children in the neighbourhood look on “ Old 
Granny” with respect. Her character was in keeping w itli her carriage, 
and her carriage with her character; the one was exactly suited to the 
other, and in neither w^ould the least change have been an advantage. 

Margaret Doyne (for even in Ireland, where they delight in nick- 
names, and pet names, and all names except the right one, the dame- 
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like courtly name of Margaret had never been reduced to the diminutive 
of Peggy or Peg), Margaret Doyrie was, as I have already said, the 
Sibyl of the neighbourhood; but she was still more — poor herself, she 
was nevertheless the benefactress of the very poor. Often she used to 
say, when consulted by the peasants, “ Ah then ! sure i have nothing 
to give but the kind word ! ” But the kind w^ord ” is much, when 
bestowed in due season ; and it would be difficult to determine wdiethcr, 
amongst the simple people who resided in her neighbourhood, she Avas 
most valued for her w’isdom or good-nature. In England, sh^ Avould 
have been esteemed a “ Avorthy dame in Ireland, the superstitious 
feelings of the people magnified her into something more. She cer- 
tainly di<l meddle Avith charms and philters — saw fate ami fortunes in 
the stormy grounds of a tea-cup — and iiilerprctcd dreams — in a manner 
which none but those Avell acquainted Avith th^ circumstances, hopes, 
and fears of the dreamers could interpret. I beileve that when her 
intellect was in its full strength and power, she laughed at those Avho 
relied upon her promises and prophecies ; but latterly she believed in 
them herself — her kindliness outlived her Avisdom, and it Avas observed 
that as Old Granny grew older, she grew more mysterious, and more 
celebrated as a soothsayer. She had been brought up by a family of 
distinction, and the good-breeding acquired by coming (during her early 
days) constantly in contact with her superiors, gave her manner and 
conversation a tone infinitely above her associates, or rather, I should 
say, her neighbours, for the only person she AAas intimate Avith Avas her 
grandchild. Anty Doyne’s mother died Avhile giving her birth, and her 
father Avas droNvned at sea a few wrecks after ; thus the helpless infant 
Avas thrown completely on the benevolence and care of “ Old Granny,” 
who soon prided herself on the beauty, ay, and the cleverness of her 
darling. 

The old and young arc aUvays more attached than the young and 
middle-aged, and T doubt if Anty could have bestowed half the devotion 
on her mother AAliich she offered spontaneously to her venerable graii- 
damc. 

Maurice had never been inclined to pay the respect to her behests 
Avhich Avcrc the Avilling tributes of Anty’s heart, thoiigli in her presence 
he had seldom the courage to assert even a difference of opinion ; he 
saw “ Old Granny” drop the ring into the recesses of her black satin 
thread-case, and could not bring himself to remonstrate until the old 
lady was about to deposit it — treasure and all — in her capacious pocket. 

“ It Avasn’t hers, Granny, to throw uAvay,” he murmured at last, 
“ and it’s too bad to be thwarted by both.” 

“ Ay,” she said, by a croaking old Avoman, Mister Maurice ?” 

“ Well, Granny,” he exclaimed, “ listeners never hear good of them- 
selves — not that 1 mean that to you.” 

Nor you didn’t compare me to a black slug — nor a frog — nor a 
raven — eb, Maurice?” 

“ I do not Avaut nor wish to deny my words. Granny,” be replied 
sulkily ; but you well knoAv how Anty and I have been long promised 
to each other.” 

“ Ay, Maurice, T do, I do ; and I know that when w’c want to use the 
wisdom of the wise avc lionour it, if — mind my Avords, young man — if 
it agrees witli our own ; but if it docs not, we throw it to the dogs, and 
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curse the lips that spoke it. You think it long to wait till Holly-eve, 
and you think that after that you will have nothing left to wish for. 
Hope often digs its own grave with the spade of indiscretion ; hnt I tell 
you, I would rather dig her grave than sec licr your wih' before then. 
The first week in November wdll bring you, Maurice Grey, cither a 
cross or a crown, and though she wdl have iny leave and blessing to 
share the one, I pray God that my darling may not die by the other.’ ^ 
Die!” exclaimed both young people at once. 

“ Ay: death will conic sooner than you look for, any of you ; the 
thunder growls in the hcjuciis — it gatlicrs before it breaks — and those 
who are w^arued should bc'.varc of the holt.” 

“ Oh Granny, don’t he fostering the trouble on ns hofovc our time,’* 
exclaimed Maurice, endeavouiing to shake off the terror her words in- 
spired, “ sure we’ll licar Svirrow together, and two can support it better 
than one.” 

“ It’s thoughts like tlieui that send many a one. to the priest’s knee 
before their time,” replied the old woman; “ hut wait till the day I have 
said is past, and when temptation is strongest on yon, Maurice, think 
of Anty Doytui and llnlty-cia P"' 

She placed Iicr staff firmly on the earth, and was proceeding on her 
way towards the cottage, when Maurice called out, “ The ring, Granny, 
give her the ring, any how ; do not keep* it from her.” 

“ Ah, ah !” she said; love, Maurice, Avas never hound by gold — ■ 
you shall give it licr when Holly-eve js jiast.” 

Old Granny's dwelling was swept and garnished witli no ordinary 
care on the niglit of the festisal to which she had so earnestly alluded. 
During the time that iiitcrven(‘d between the commeiieeiuent of my 
sketch, and of the pcruxl I now ariive at, Maurice and Anty hud 
been together even inoie than usual. Old Cirainiy, latterly, spent a 
good many liouis of eacli day in vvandering along the wild sca-sliore 
near to which her dwelling was situated. 1 i>elievc f had forgotten to 
ineiitiori tliat Maurice’s trade was that of a sliip-carpcnter ; he was 
eoiisideved e.vcecdinglv intelligent, and (for rai Irishman) a ([ulck 
workiiuiii. (iiaiiiiy fanned a'oout .vcven acres of land— she held the 
farm for a nominal rent ; and, thrifty as well as wise, Anty was regarded 
by her companions as a heiress of no small pretensions. She took much 
])le:isure in ad<jrniiig their elay-lloored sitting-room, and the joung 
peoph; of the neighhouihood always thought their annual spells worked 
hcLter in Oid Grauuv’s cottage than in any residence for ten miles 
round. The wind howled without— the rain poured — hut “ the boys and 
girls” within heeded neitlier. “ The crackling faggot” blazed upon the 
hearth — the piiier blew his most discordant, and yet animating music — 
cro.ssed sticks, an apple upon one end, and a caudle on the other, were 
suspended from the ceiling, and whirled round and round — while many 
a wide mouth extended its diinensions to “ snap” the fleeting apple, 
and, instead of the expected jjrize, caught the moving light to the 
manifest amusement of the throng. Others w^erc engaged in pouring 
boiling lead through tlie handle of a key into cold wniter, and reading 
their destinies in its various forms. Some bent anxiously over the 
hearth, to note which nuts jumped, and Nvhicfi remained stationary with 
their partners. 

“Jane Cahill look at Jane Cahil’s sweetheart,” exclaimed one, 
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“ he’s burnt as black as a crow l)y licr side ; tlicre, tliat nut in the 
corner — what a, study* pair ! well, there’s no fun in such sl\ulvness, and 
that’s my objection to niatrirnoiiy.” “ fiook, look at Mary Flyn ! well, 
she bates Banagher, any how, at covxr the buckle —there’s a Hing, Unit’s 
the fifth boy slie’s done over to- night at the dance.” 

Anty Doyne, look at your little calcv-coiisin Mary, stealing in witii 
a bundle of ivy leaves — ’deed and ’ileed f think she had better leavci the 
ivy leaves alone, for they’ie too true for a juke. I never found them 
wrong in telling a death — God save us !” And tht‘ s[)eji,kev noshed her- 
self devoutly, for tlic trial by ivy is regardc<l in some jiarls of I relaiid as 
a fearful spell. 

“ July James has her a])ron full of hcnip-Sv'od,” shouted a boy, 
whose merry laugh had frecjuently nisouu.h d ih.ough the ehambi'r. 
“ Now tell the truth, duly; how (jften hive you s n that in the lone 
churchyard during your lifetime? — 

‘ Hemp-seed, hemp-seed here T sow, • 

He that is my true love, come after me and mow.' 

Ah, July, my darliuL, you’ve he.eii sowing h unji-sccd tlnse thirty years, 
and Borra a mower ever tended ymn heels yet !” 

While the laugh, the sjiorl, and the )( si were handled about with 
careless and noisy hilauty hy the young and the thoughtl 'ss, tin', tahh; 
at the further end of tlic room, co.eied as it. w.is i)\ piors, toliaeeo, 
snuff, bottles of whisky, glasses, and nv lodt-u /<///^', was sinTouuded 
by the elders of the peo]de, loud and eueiu -tie in iheir p ilitics as need 
be. One read passages from a ^‘libmal” paper, and then all talkeil 
together as to their import. As the night waxed old, their eiuTgy 
increased, and their reason declined. The) contradicted --ipiarrelled — 
then embraced — then contradicted, and (|uarrclh:d again. Tlie dancers 
and fortune-seekers, however, were in no di‘grce distiirbeil by tuinnlt, 
but pursued their sports iiiihccding, and unheeded l)y, the jioliticians of 
the table. 

“ Meg Turner has just ])icked such a hoautihil cainnii out of tlie 
water. Meg, as .sure as Cashel is hinlton a rucks you’ll have a soldier,” 
exclaimed a sly-lookiiig rural wm^, whose hiiglil cy-s danced with 
miscliief. 

“Me a soldier!” replied Meg, wdio, if Anty w'as the Jieiress, was 
considered the beauty of the country. — (Hy the way, the Tiish peasantry 
estimate the lieauty of women M)incwhat as thi*y(lo t hat of their pigs — hy 
their size. 1 hear them constantly say, “ God bless lier ! she’s a fine 
woman —a hig woman! It’s she that has the good, Avholesome llesh on 
her bones ! Thirteen stone won’t r.rrnsr her ! Kind for her ! Sure, all 
her people t were fine portht men and women -uonenf your poor starred 
craythurs ; but every one of them hig and whi1i\ hke ilie rale gentry.”) 

To return to Meg. She twisted her prelly n isi'. m gruat wrath, and 
repeated — “ Me marry a soldier, indeed 1 1 did not think you’d eren 

the likes of that to me. Take up with a soldier !” 

“ Why thin, Meg,” observed a iiciglibour, wdiose smi was a soldier, 
“ you’re like a tall tree beat, down by a storm — more liigli than wuse. 
Sure the young lady at the Hook is married to a soldier.” 

“ I wonder at your ignorance,” icpbed Meg, “ to say my lady above 
there is married to a soldier. A .soldier., indeed ! — a major ^ if you please, 
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Ma’am. No, not he ; he’s a born gentleman. A soldier! I can’t but 
wonder at your ignorance !” 

Those who knew better than Meg laughed loudly ; and at last, 
lialf crying, she snatched the cannon from those who were examining 
it, and declaring that it was “ ])nT 'i of gookl,” and not an emblem of 
destruction, called loudly for “ Old (rranny ” to decide in her favour. 

The old w^oman had been for some time cin|)loyi d in an inner room, 
tossing and cnsti-ig nativities, aft(‘r a fashion of Ikt own ; but 

now slic was nowlKU'c to be found, — -it was in vain they sought her — 
she w%'is not in the Innise. Why was it also that Anty — Arity, the 
heroine of the (wcniiig, “ the [nide of the country,” the Lily of Hally 
Moyle,” — names uivt'u h(’r by the respect and aflLM'lijn whicli her 
modest and ‘gentle lovelini'ss excited, — why was it. th.at Aiily IL)yne had 
not joiinal in a n^el oi a jig for nearly an hoin ? During the early ]»art 
of the evening sin* had (lancOAl wdth licr lover; aiul it wois observa'd by 
inoia* tlian one that never had (‘itlier appeared so luippy. Their iiro- 
bation was nearly ovei ; she had even ventured to return, in tin* least 
[lo-^sihle degiee, tin* ardent pressure of his hand. Poor Anty! — what 
a biesst'd thing it is for friends, as well as h)vers, that tlie Almighty 
has {rloserl tlie gales of futurity to them and to us all ! 

Anty won’t dance any more to-night, ])ccaus(‘. Manriea* is not here,” 
whispered oin" giilto another ; and then cann* the inipiiiy — “Where is 
Mauriee ?” This tpiestion no one ajipeared able to re[)ly ti) ; — Afaiu ice 
eonld not be found -liatl rrot been vseen ; but, yes —the piper said, tJiat 
wdiile ^[auriee was in the a«*t of desiring bim to strike up “ l''lie Hoys 
of Linn,” he heaid a voictr distinctly call him; and he alUrmed that the 
voice came from w'itliout. Nobody, liowever, believed the piper, who 
was known to have been half tipsy during three successive days, a fact 
easily accounted for, as he had attended three “ berrins,” from wliich, 
unhappily, no ])ipcr, and not a great many rrishmen, return sober. By 
degrees tlie news tliat neither Old Granny nor Maurice could he found 
spread amongst tlu^ assc^nbly; and though at tirsl the people jested 
upon their disapjiearance, told Anty that her grandmother had run of! 
with her lover, ami that they should all expect to he asked to the wcfJ- 
ding, and indulged in vaiious rural witticisms, still, as the hours drew 
towards luidinglit, they became alarmed at their absence. One declared 
that Old (rranny had not been herself the whole (‘viuiing; another that 
slie had been seen more than once looking from the wondow towards the 
ocean, as if she exjici-led the arrival or passing of a vessel. The politi- 
cians either sl(“j)t soundly under the table, or slaggereil towards their 
Iioiiies ; the piper jiillow'ed liis bead upon liis pipes, and “made strange 
music” of anothei’ kind ; but the young companions of Anty Doync, 
both men and maids, resolved to remain with her till morning, and then 
scour the country in search of the fugitives. One or two old grey- 
headed fatliers, who had not drunk freely, remained also, and before the 
lionr of one chimed from the clock of the iieighbonring hall, every ont- 
lionsc and hagyard was examined in vain. Aiity’s cheek had grmvn 
deadly Avhite, and her lips quivered. As time^ ])asse(l, her coinjianions 
endeavoured to divert her attention, and dispel her anxiety; and she 
would listen to them and smile, — and then, more quicklv than my 
words arc wTitten, relapse into herself, while the convulsive Iwilchiiigs 
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of her features, and the incessant motion of her fingers, showed how 
much she suffered. 

‘‘ Keep up your spirits, my lily,” said one vencrahle man ; ‘‘ sure 
there’s no accounting for Old Granny’s doings — inaylie she’s off to 
gather flowers, or herbs, at the charmed hours. Who ever thought of 
minding her ?” ^ 

“ lint Maurice — Maurice ! ” murmured poor Anty, her fitelings 
forcing her to aclviiowlcdge an interest whieli at any other time her 
maiden modesty would have compelled her to dissemble. 

“ Maybe she’s taken him for a safeguard,” continued the comforter ; 
“ there's sometimes wild doings along the coast, and she might not 
like to go as a lone woman dowui the glen wiier^' the rag-woit, groimd- 
ivy, and more whose names I forget grow most ])h-r"v.” 

“ Who ever thought of harming Giiinny ?” replied tliL maiden. Those 
who never honoured God nor feared Satan have bought her charms as 
a safety, and she might walk through sin and minder without suffering ; 
— who ever thought of harming Granny 

She had hardly finished her sc*ntence, when the house-dog harked, 
and steps sounded from without. Seveial ran to tlie dooj, hut Anty’s 
feelings so overeanio her, that slie hung to the dresser, unable to move 
or speak ; in an instaiiia mingled crowd of the water-gu.iid and siddicrs 
belonging to a detaehiiient (piartered at a neighbouring foit tilled the 
cotlage, and those wlio entered last boie upon a lude liiei formed by their 
crossed arms the muidered body of “ Old Gianny.” As they placed her 
remains upon the very table which her hospitaljle hands had spread hut a 
few hours before for the enteitaiiiment of her friends, there was a dead 
silence, — the awful silence of extreme horror; — those who had lemaincd 
with Anty appeared paralyzed. One of the soldieis rolled a cloth to 
support the white head whose liairsweic clotted wdth gore, which had not 
ceased to flow ; and the sight of the trickling blooil lecalled Anty to her 
senses, while it told her of the extent and icahly of her hcrcavcineiit : 
her scream — loud, shrill, and tenible — startled every cicature within 
hearing; it w^as so wild and so ])rolonged. Slie thiew hevsL*lf upon the 
body, where she lay, as inanimate and as unconscious as tlie clay 
she pres.sc(l. Then came the (piestions, brief but earnc.d, — thewlioi’ 
— the when ?--the wlierc ? — AVho did the murder? The soldiers and 
waler-guanis separated so as to show a grou]) of bound aud fettered men 
whom they hud thrust into a corner — the foicnioslof them was Maurick 
Gruy ! 

“ Now the great God of lieaven guard us !” exclaimed one of Anty's 
aged friends, advancing towards him. “It is an awful night, and an 
awful time, — and there’s ma y a charm and many a change over the 
earth wdiich poor mortals can’t uiidci stand: hut if you be IMaurice 
Grey, — the Maurice Grey whom I nursed many a winter s night upon 
iny knee, and whom that niurilercd craythur loved next to the girl now' 
stiffening by her side, — .speak, and say you had no hand in this !” 

With a sudden and mighty eflbrt the young man burst asunder the 
ropes with whicli his hands w'eie tied, and before the guards could 
impede his progress, he threw himself upon his knees beside the body ; 
flinging his arms upw ards, he cJenelied iiis hands together ; and the voice 
in which lie spoke, thougli at first hoarse and thick, was perfectly 
audible : not a word was lost ; 
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“ ]\fay the God wdio hears me rain down his eternal curses on my 
head if I alter, or change, one word of liis holy truth this night ! but you, 
Anty, — Anty, clarliiit ! you must hear me, too. Waken, Aiity ! my heart’s 
jewel ! my heart’s blood, waken! — as you hope to see heaven !’’ he ex- 
claimed, as a soldier endcavoure'^ to prevent his lifting the senseless 
girl from the corpse to his bosom — “ as you hope to sec heaven, neither 
touch her, nor hinder me.” Having placed her drooping head u])on his 
sbould/er, he remained kneeling, and again lifted up his arm to heaven. 

It was an appalling picture : the dark figures crowded together in the 
background, their rough countenances only partially seen, as the candles, 
Avhich a little time before illuminated the apartment, were cither ex- 
tinguished or burning in their sockets; the fiio cast a bright, but 
unnatural glare upon the murdered body ; and a little black dog, Old 
Granny’s ” favourite and friend, after smelling tl;e blood, had stretched 
himself upon the bosom of the cor])se, and A\hined his misery, while 
such was the glare, yet uncertainty of the light, tliat he looked like a 
nnsbapen ob]cct from the daik world of spirits. IMauricc kneeling, 
pale as Agon}', supporting his hetrotlucd with his left arm, wdiile Ins 
riglit still stretched toward heaven, was so placed that cAcry movement 
ol Ills features could he observed by those who were in partial daikness. 
“You hear me, Anty, now.*’ She opened and fixed her eyes uj)on him; 
and he continued, — “ You remember that she w'ould not consent to our 
muiTiage till after this night had pas seel; and thougli I did not to say know, 
I guessed, her reason after. SJlc knew' that this very Aveck the return of 
a vessel to this shore was expected, Avitli the crew' of wliom (I’ll not deny 
it before God or man this blessed niirht)— of wliom I kticw too much,- - 
though God, he liears me and can judge, — that, beyond smuggling, I 
never thouglit harm was in ’em , — never, until this night. Any how, 
the shadow' and the foreknowledge was over Acr, I’or she told me tlic 
first week in November would bring me eith(‘r a cross or a crown, and 
to beware the holt, — the thunderbolt! Oh! little, little did I think it 
w'ould fall upon liciself; — and all for me, — all for me!” 

“ Hear ’till him ! hear ’till him ! ” exclaimed a nitfianly voice from 
amid the group of ])risoiiers, as llie Aoiing man jaiused from emotion; 
“ the wdiitc-livered rascal tliiiiks to get ih in foi a job of his owoi doing.” 

Maurice heeded not tlio words, hut continued, “ I got the news that Blue 
Morgan and tlic JY'trel AVould he off shore tins holy night, and that F 
would he wanted aljoard, on account that some ship-job was going on 
which they could not compass without me. 1 ihoiight the gookl he 
always gave without the counting would fuinish a better wedding tlian 
the coimtTA' liad seen for many and many a day ; but I did not think 
tliat evil guold brings an evil curse. The Gianiiy got tlio wind of llic 
word as soon, and maybe sooner, for an} tiling I knoAv, than 1 did, and 
just as I finished the first liaiid-o’-thrce reel I danced, Avhispercd, 

‘ Think of Anty Doyne and Holly-eve.’ Well, the Devil wa.s in me, I 
am sure of that, for somehmv 1 filed at the thought of her making and 
meddling so often about u.s, and if iny mind could have had vent in a 
sharp answer, it w'ould liave past away until, Anty, love, 1 danced again 
with you; and who ever thought of sin while looking in your face? 

“ Still my heart was for not going to the beach, and I forgot the 
Granny and everything in the world, except tliat Holly-eve was passing, 
until Tom Morgan came outside to hurry me off, and promised me goold 
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and the drink 1 had got, and the thought of the goold that I was throw- 
ing away — (and why ? for all they wanted of me belike w^h a hand at 
my own trade) — came over me, and — I — went. 

“ In a eave, close, elose under tin* Otter’s ('limb, T found sneh of the 
crew of the Petiel as had not been mnrdejed bv their eomradcs ” 

A shudder yiassed tlinaigh the crowd, whieli had Inerc ased both inside 
and outside the eottage, as the day was now' dawning; and the smug- 
glers, wdth dicadfiil oaths and execrations, denied the inference, deelai- 
ing that Mam ice having muidered old IVIaigaiet Do^ne himself, wislu'd 
to hea]) a multitude of ciimes ujam their heads, ^o ^^(uds can give an 
adequate idea of the interest — the hieathless anxiety felt by CNcry one 
present. The ruflians were soon silcn> ed, and Alauiice proceeded with 
his stoiy. “ As near as I can judge, it might he about nine o’clock 
when I got to the ea\e, and found it as go^)d as iiih’d with licaps of si a- 
store and clicsts of dollars — Tom Morgan and four mme hursing tlie 
Ireasmc. The waves were washing uj> jnst to the mnnih of the cave, 
and I lieard that w hat they w anted of me an as to make the hf>at they had 
got ashore in sea-AN orthy, as th(‘y intended ]Jii(iing (.nl in tlu' te eth of 
the Avind, and returning by times for tiie treasure. 1 asked Tom lor his 
hiolher, Blue Moigan, and he made answer tliat the Belul had diifted, 
and Avas half-wreeked, and that the Chxptam set off to cross the eountry 
AN ith three more, just as I anived. ft was an awful siglit, for as he 
spoke, and I at tlie boat, a AvaAc dashed the poor man’s mangled body 
to onr feet. It anus then I felt that they an ho aie ever ( ntieed into had 
company, either fiom the love of plcasinc or tlie love of goold, knock at 
sin’s door ; and when did sin fail to answer? God kee]) me my senses, 
for they are a’most gone!” Again during the ])aiise, eonqiellcd by agita- 
tion, the muideiers cursed and sA\ore, and the interest increased tenfold. 

“ Tom Morgan ])ut a pistol to iny head, and with a hag of dollajs in 
tlie other haml, threatened and tem])tcd me at the same time. I might 
have been tcrriticd into sANCaring tlie silence he eommaiided, (for lu‘ 
saAv my eyes Avorc opened,) and thus have heeonie either a jieijiired man, 
or the murderers’ slave — a villain or a victim— hut Anty, your blessed 
grandmother had tracked my aa ay s% through the datk night, doAAii the 
stcc]) chifs— ay, not regarding age or weakness. Tliiongh tlie anuncs 
Avhieh were rar ing up the eave, I saAv her like a spiiit rising from the 
sea — and blessed be (iod, tliere Avas still time for me to mind the Avarn- 
ing — as she cried, and I heard, though the A\iud Avas lioANling — ‘ Ke- 
meniber Anty and llolly-evij !’ 

“I'hey Avere, T may say, her last Avords, for before 1 could snatch the 
jiistol from his hand, I heard hci corpse splash amid the Avalci, — and 
when T plunged after and caught her in my arms, she only said — ‘Tlie 

holt has fallen — hut ’ I .»eard no more, ( xcept Anty’s name, Avhicli 

she called on tAvicc.” — lie covered his face, and piessed the almost in- 
sensible girl still more closely to his bosom. The seijeant who com- 
manded the party took up the story, and continued — 

‘‘We had notice, after much watching, that the Petrel Avas expected 
to he off the shore, and Avere night and day on tlie look-out. We little 
thought the crime coiiimittcd by a portion of the crcAV— it Avas tlie report 
of Tom Morgan’s pistol that directed us to the spot — and though we 
have every reason to believe the truth of Maurice Grey’s story, still he 
must go with us until it is legally confirmed.’’ 
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“ My poor boy !” paid tlic venerable man, \vho had called upon him 
the llrst :m cAplaiiatioii ; — “ ]My poor boy ! — God, in lus mercy, grant 
A oil may not lie bke the pigeon who fed with the crows — ’im ill lobe 
. fefon wjtli j)iililic sinners.” 

Maurice knelt and pra\ed by \.:j. murdered body of the aged woman, 
who, thongli she had seen Ins fault', and desired that her grand-child 
should wear, a?- >he ])oef lealh called it, — “’the croAvnbul not the cross,” 
liad still k/\cd Inni w.ik e^^lanldinal^ allerfion. Tin* AMirkings of su- 
])eislili()H weu* mingled in tin* minds »d' lliose wlio mnrdeicd llie ca]>tain 
and a | <on(»n of ihe e^e^v f)f the Petiel, Avilh a ilesiie of revenge against 
Old CbaimA — wliosi' elan ms and s])ells tJic) had ])iiie|)as(‘d — though, 
aceoidmg it/ tht ir lliinking, ihe} hat! worked to tliem tor evil, not good ; 
doubtlcF*', llii‘ j) 0 (ji sib\l relied uptiu lier intlnenei o\(r them, or she 
would ij<j 1, e \iiilmid (o tin ir <*a\ ein, though ignorant of the crime 
ihcA leal ('(.mnnllt d. Out' of the riiHians turned king’s evidence, and 
thus, d /ited had been, Mannce’s innoct.nce was full} coiifnincd. He 
was not Idvel} I<j f r gt 1 I he dangei s <insmg fioin bad company, though 
Auiv \iaf n () {ir(‘|)i\ ailected h} tlu' tlealh ot Old Granny, It) many 
uniil anothei “ Holls-cve ” had passed ; and theie was gloom and heavi- 
ness, mslcatl of mirth and lesliNily, for many a year, when lime brought 
lound the last night ofOelobei, and renewed the nn*mory of its horrors! 

HetwK ii Pealherd and the dark fort of Dunenniion there is a smooth 
and sandy porti/ui of strand, called “ Dollar Day,” in memory of mur- 
deis so sin ilai to ilu'se I have reeoidcd, that T am led to believe both 
stones the .‘'anie. d he liuysrnded in the sunsliine when f last passed it, 
hut It hioiieht the fate ol “ Old (banny” fully loiny rememhranee ; and 
I was jssnied by some of tlic ice</iders of old talcs, that cart-loads of 
^lollaT^ w( ie lomid huiicd in the sands, as Maurice described, and re- 
moved to VWxtoul h} tiidei of tire goverr.iiKul ; lliat the mutineers and 
munlerers of tlu' Ik tn l sulleicd the pUi.ishnient due to their crime, on 
the cliffs of “ Dollar Day.” 


KJ’l'^TLK TO lIOKArii 851011, I’KOM ALGIKHS. 

f : ' • 

Dk AR Horace, be nudled lo tears; 

For I’m melting with heat as 1 rh}mc;“ *■ 

Though the name of this place is All-jeeis, 

’Tis no joke to be caught in its clime. 

With a shaver from Fiance who came o’er. 

To an African inn f ascend ; 

I am cast on a barbarous shoie. 

Where a barber alone is my friend. 

Do you ask mo the sights and the news 
Of this wonderful city to sing? 

Abis ! my hotel has its muse; 

but no muse of the Helicon’s spring. 

My windows atibrd me the sight 
Of a people all diverse in hue : 

They look black, yellow, olive, and while 
Whilst I, m my sorrow, look blue. 
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Epistle to Horace Smith. 

Here are croups for the painter to take, 

Whose tigurcs jocosely combine, — 

The Arab, disguised in his haik'^'. 

And the h>cnchnian, disguised in his wine. 

In his breeches, of petticoat sjzc, 

You may say, as the Mussulman goes, 

That his garli is a fair coniproniise 

'Twixt a kilt and a pair of small-clothes. 

The Mooresscs, shrouded in white, 

Siivt! two holes for their eyes that give room. 

Seem like corpses in sport in spite. 

That have slily whipp’d out of the tomb. 

The old .Tew'ish dames make me sick : 

If I weie the Devil, I declare, 

Such hags should not mount a broom-stick 
In my service, to ride through the air. 

Ihit, hipp’d and undined as I am, 
iMy hippogiiff’s course 1 must rein 

Foi‘ the pain of my thirst is no sham. 

Though I'm bawling aloud for (Champagne. 

Dinner *s brought ; but their wines have no pith, — 
Tli(‘y are Hat as the Statutes at Jaiw ; 

Amt lor all that they hi mg, my dear Smith, 

Would a glass of blown stout they could diaw. 

O'er each Frencli trashy dish as I bend, 
l\Iy beart ieels a patriot’s grief ; 

And the round tears, () Kngland ! descend, 

When 1 think on a lound ot* thy beef. 

Yes, my soul sentini(3ntally ciaves 

British beer. — Hail ! Biitainiia, hail ! 

To thy Hag on the loam of the waves. 

And the foam on thy fia^-gons of ale. 

Yet I own, in this hour of my diought, 

A dessert has most wclcomely come ; 

There are peaches that melt in the month, 

And giapes Idue and big as a iiluni. 

There aic melons, too, luscious ami great ; 

But the .slices I eat sliall be feu ; 

For from melons incautiously eat, 

IMeloii-cholic effects might ensue. 

“ Horrid pun !’’ yoiril exclaim ; but be calm, 
Though my letter bears date, as you view. 

From the land of the datc-bcarmg palm, 

I will palm no more puns upon you. 


* A mantle wi>ru by the natives. 


T. C. 
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rONVKKSATIONS OF AN AMERICAN WITH TORT) BYRON. 

Durinc; Lortl Byron’s stj’v at Florence, il fell in niy ^^ay to visit that 
city in tJio course of an Italiali tour. I liad but ne^vly ariivcd from the 
Western world, and was ignoiaiit ol liis J..oidsliip’s residence theie. T 
w as returning one afternoon from a walk along tlie load that leads from 
the PoTta San Gallo up the Finn di Mugnone, when 1 reinaikcd an in- 
dividual sauntering, witJi a somewhat irregular gait, along tlie stony hed 
of the torrent that rushes down the INTugnone in the lainy season. He 
seemed to he amusing himself with picking up pehhlcs, nnd noAv and 
llien elnicking them into the Avater that brawdecl in a shallow streain 
along its stony hcd. A servant on hoisohaek, holding another horse by 
the biidle, was Avaiting his movements upon the road that wound along 
the hanks of tlie torrent. It A\as some days afterwards that 1 discovcicd 
that tins individual vaus Loid .Byron; hut as 1, (»f course, made iio con- 
jeeture of (his at ti c inoinent, the poet eseajied a regular stare, and I 
took no further notice of him than Avas comprised in a glance or two. 
Ills occupation of jinking among the pebbles recalled to my mind tlie 
advi’iitiiie of the foolish Calaiidriiio on the same sjiot, so amusingly told 
by Buocaccio, in bis nairativc of the tricks of the tAvo Avugs Bruno and 
Biitralniaco. I paid tliis unknoAvu individual the coinplinu'iit of imagining 
that lie miglit be somebody quite as foolisli as the unlucky Avigiit afore- 
incntioned, and though a subsequent discover} showed tliat a gi eater than 
Calandiino Avas lieie, yet I am by no means i-mtain that the noble liard, 
the gicat Najioleon of the realms of rhyme,” did not practise a seaicli 
through life after a ])hantoiu, to the full as tantalising and fruitless as 
CalandriiioV liunt after the ivvisihtc stoiu . 

“ unfoimd the boon, unslaked the thirst, 

Thougli to the last in verge of his decay, 

Nome phantom lured, such as he sought at first ; 

Y ct all in vain.*’ 

Once or tAv ice after this, I chanced to cnconuter him on the same 
route, and heard him characterised by tlie peasants as a Milor hirjlrsr^ 
Avhieli a])pellalion, hoAvcver, they bestow upon any tiavcUing Saiuideis 
or Tomkins, avIio goes (i caral/o and gives himself airs. 1 never noticed 
Inin in the Cascinr, Avhich is the regular fashionable drive and prome- 
nade, and lies at tlie opposite extremity of the city: it is an extensive 
])aik, and filled every afternoon with croAvds of jicojde, particular!} of 
the foreign residents. This, liowever, Avas probably the cliief reason for 
his aA'oiding the spot, in that unsocial liuTnour toAvards his oAvn count r}- 
mcn Avhich is so distinguishing a mark in the InsUiry of his foreign lesi- 
dence and travels. As a jioet, ho\veA'er,he might he excused for lesortiiig 
to the environs of the Porta San Gallo rather* than to the Casciiie, for there 
arc reasons that justify the preference. The Cascnie is a level extent of 
regular artificial walks and alleys, like tlie Tuileries and the Gliamps 
Elysecs, Avith a ];ros]>ect about as circumscribed. The Contorni of the 
Porta San Gallo present a more cheerful cUversity of landsca])e, with 
variegations of surface, and the most ravishing sunset views of the Jiill of 
Fiesoie, and the mountains tOAvard the north. The Avalks, too, in this 
quarter arc little frequented on ordinary occasions, and Byron was 
“ never less alone than Avhen alone.” 
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Ilaviiij? learnt, at lenpfth, that the great poet was a dweller in the city, 
T naturally lelt a strong desire of j)htainingan introduction to one w^hose 
literary fame then pervaded all Kuropo, and ^\'us no less w idely extcndctl 
in the remote hcinisjiheie of the West. IJnt there was no gettina: access 
to him- — so they said— he was sung as «in o\ster, arnl not to he ap- 
picjathed AMtliout a special h ttci (t introduction, r.ettcis of intiodiic- 
tion, I nn sr add, aie iiiy ahhorrciice ; I have heeu sonicthing of a 
tiav(*llci, and g<jii(j ii]) and down through \aiions sorts of hvisiness, 
and, iijion iny woid, taniKit leeollcct a single instance whcie a lctt('r of 
intiodnctirai did me an\ good; at the* picscnt da\ , if T evci tahe one 
ironi a friend whom it AMinld \m iinciMt I r disiegaid, 1 commonly light 
my cigai W'ilhit,and introduce myself— - 1 a]^\:iy‘-j find it answer; — hut 
tins m passant, llyron, they said, Avoiild st c no iv.'elishman ; I w as an 
Knglishman in language, ihoiigir not in nationality, and imagined Iris 
Aiigli])hohia (xteuded no less to .Tonatlian than to John Hull. At hist, 
therefoie, I was led to think it a useless cndeaAonr to seek an interview' 
w ith the haughty (’hilde, hut was presetitly informed hy an indiNidual 
somewhat familiar w ith Ins liahlts, that he was not at all sliv of the 
Americans. 1 therefore lost no time in dispatching him a note, soliciting 
the honour of paying him my respects in ^rcison, to which T received a 
vciy ])olitt^. r('ply, stating that he Avonld ha]npy to see me to-morrow 
aftcTiiooii. This invitation, I need not say, was pnnctnally complied 
vv ith. 

I was at that time hnt a yonlli, and had no object in view' in seeking 
liis company beyond the common purposes of a young man on his i am- 
bles. By ion too was young ; no one foresaw the abrupt teTniination 
that cut hliort his splendid career. Nothing was more distant, therefore, 
from my thoughts than the ])rojcct of bringing* away and booking his 
conversation, or the minutiae of his dress, lieliavionr, habitation, 
which become objects of so much curious interest to the world after the 
death of a (celebrated man, hut which it is not the best taste to obtrude 
upon the public during his lifetime. My rccoll'ectioiis, therefore, of tire 
several rnattcis wliicli occupy tliis paper, have bi'comc a trifle weakened 
during the s])ace that has intervened between that day and the present; 
yet the novelty — to me — of the thing, and that strong interest which 
attaches to everything connected with so extraordinarv a personage, ])rn- 
dueed so deep and abiding an impnession, that the substance, geneially, 
of the conversation that pass(cd between ns, remains in niy recollection 
as strongly as ever ; thougli the language, of course, may not he altoge- 
ther a literal transcript. 

Lord Byron lived then in a street in the rear of the cliiirch of Santa 
Maria Aniuinziata. A large garden at present intervenes between the 
house he oeenpiedand the Balazzo Ximenes. It is a ])leasant and veny 
retired sjiot, with extensive and delightful views toward tlie north. lie 
received me with great ailahility, and began chatting upon all sorts of 
subjects, asking twenty' (jucstions in a breath. J was a good deal sur- 
prised at ihe til si sight of him, — first, on discovering that he w as the 
person I had seen on a former occasion, and whom, in my fancy, I had 
set down as a decided nobody — certainly not for a jioet ; — secondly', on 
remarking the total dilfeience between the real Byron and all the por- 
traits of him I had ever beheld. The likeness seemed to be draw'ii from 
the “ Corsair,*^ “ Lara,” or “ Harold,” frowning, supercilious, disdainful 
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ihlng ; Init here was an ordinary-looking man, who, if he was not short 
and lliif’k, Wiis at least shortish and thickish ; and whose conntenance 
liad good liiiiijoiir to recommend it, hut which in spite of a certain regu- 
larity of fealnres, T could not think remarkably hands^mic. Of Iiis dress 
1 reineml'.er h'ut lilllc ; only Jiis siiirt collar was not tinned down as in 
tile ])oitrails, and his pantaloons were slrapjied close o\er the feel, the 
hinu‘ one tliaAvn up a little ont of sight, which 1 nndei stand was his 
usual practice. 

I hegan a formal apology for the hheity I had Inken with liim, ^lul 
hinted a conjer*(iir(* that he was alread\ annoved by loo fjeijiieiit visits, 
hut lie cut nie slant hy a laugh, and laii on in a very sareaslie waiy about 
11 h‘ ti a\ elling Kiiglish. I liave been sliouglv iudiiccd to believe that 
the dislike winch lie alleeted to feel for his own enuuii Miieii was a mere 
eroieliet, w’hate\er his hostility lowauls iiiilividuals might have been. 
Wh) write \olunie after volume tt) gain the adiniratinii of a peo]dewhom 
he lulled oi despised ? In fact, lie no more haled his countrymen in a 
hod\ tluni lie hated his title, which, in like mamiei, he pteleiided at 
limes lo liold in disestccm ; Imt the afreetatiou of smgulaiity g’t^ts into 
wiser heads soiiiclinies than jieoplc are awuirc of. However, he this as 
jt will, 1 luul no reason to complain of any coolness of demeanour iu his 
iiitercouise willi me. “ F am extremely partial,” said he, “ lo the 
Aineneans ; and it 1 enjoy any reputation among tlii'in, J can icly 
upon it as arising from an nnhiassed jiulgmeiit. They can liave, of 
(‘0111 sc, no oiiginal picdilections tor a titled jicrsouage, and the praise 
they bestow iqum me must he sincere. I renuniiher reading in tJie l)io- 
giMphy ol (leorge Fredeiic Cooke an extract from his joimuil, wherein 
lie nicjitioiied having seen the ‘ English thirds and Scotch Reviewers’ 
l\mg on the table of a jinhlic-house somewhere in the iiiterior of the 
(diitcd Stales. This was the first tiling that soinuh'd in my ears lik(5 
1 (‘111 fame.” I set this down at the time fora mere complimcnl, jet, 
<iiter all, tlic circumstance, trifling as it was, may have been tlie foimda- 
I ion ut that iricndly l)ia« toward the country which disjilays itself in 
many passages of Ids writings. J aware at tlic same time that, in 
some ])ul)lishcd v(jlnm(‘ of lus conversations, he is re]>orted as saying, 
tluU he was never sinceic in Ids praises of the Americans j hut as tlun 
assiTtioii, according to the same authority, was uttered in a moment of 
il’ Iminour, occasioned by an attack upon Idin from some American 
writer, tlie insincerity is quite as likely to belong to the denial. 

Loid Byion conversed with great readiness, but not at all in a ser- 
monizing, hookisli way. lie skipjied from one subject lo anotlier, broke 
oil' into dig! esbions, left things lialf said, was often incoherent, sonu'-- 
times imgraiiiriiatical, and iiow^ and then, in spite of his readiness at an 
idea, was at a loss for a word to express a very simple thing. What hr, 
uttered was, in a thousand instances, better said tliau if it had h(‘cn 
coolly elaborated by study, \et it was no more than the prompting ol the 
instant. We talk(‘d in a rarnhiing style for some time, in tlie cmii.se (jf 
which he, giew more cheerful than he appeared to he at first. Ilis 
countenance struck me as suscciitihlc of a great variety of cAiuession, 
and his smile was in the liighest degree engaging, altliough the liahitual 
expression of his countenance, when not under the (’xcitcment of talk, 
was rather sombre than lively. 1 complimented him upon his good 
spirits, in which he allowed ] had judged correctly, as he had not for 
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many days felt more cheerful, or rather, as he explained it, less vexed 
with himself and the world. “ Nobody’s temper,’’ he added, “ is sub- 
ject to greater ups and downs than mine. I am at times so hippish, 
that I am unfit for any Christian company ; I fear many of my visiters 
go away with the opinion that I am icy and unsocial, though the truth 
is, when the fit is off”, I am as much a boy as any stripling of eighteen. 
It is surprising how small an affair will damp my spirits : the merest 
trifle, if I be in a ‘ concatenation accordingly,* — the recollection of a thing 
done with and forgotten a dozen years ago, — a word said by somebody that 
neither I nor the rest of the world cjire anything about ; — things, in sliort, 
not worth mentioning. I have actually laughed at myself,” continued 
lie, “ when 1 reflected afterwards that such nothings disturbed me. It 
is but fair to add, that trifles can sometimes cheer as v ell as vex me.” 

“ You wnll go to England, of course,” said he to me. “ Yes, merry 
England,” replied J. “I know’^ of no such place,” returned he ; “ but 
as to the England that gave me birth, the people there have the saddest 
way of being merry that can be imagined.” I remarked that he had 
lived some time among the Italians and had adopted their notions on 
the subject : they can imagine no incmment disconnected wdth sunshine, 
vineyards, and the open air, and are unable to conceive how a humaii 
being can be cheerful amid fog and coal-smoke. “ No, no,” rcturT)c<l 
he; I retain fierfcctly well the recollection of all I felt when in Eng- 
land. Society,” ho repeated, “ is in an unnatural state in England : 
mountains of wealth contrasted with the deejicst abysses of iioverty. 
The higher classes are an egotistical, vain, frivolous, and degraded set ; 
the middle classes befool and exhaust themselves in their attemjits to 
ape the higher; and the lower class are miserable. You sec I am not 
blind to the dcfl'cts of my countrymen ; God knows I never flattered 
lliem, and they give me no thanks for my honesty. They hate me on 
ma.ssr for telling them homely truths, and for showing them that 1 
despise;, their cant.’’ “ Do you really suppose,’* risked I, “that manners 
arc more depraved now than they were a ceiitifry ago?” “ Yes,” le- 
])lied lie ; “ and tlic fact is nowlicPi more evident than in the ])revalencc 
of cant ami that si|iieainishness in point of language that has gained 
ground in ])roi)orlioii as real purity of morals has declined. What is 
gained in language is lost in virtue, and half mankind are shallow^ enough 
to lie imposed upon by the deception.” 

lie talked of himself and of his personal affairs with a freedom which 
rather surprised me. But some one has said that in his poetry he 
“ made the world liis confidant.” In conversalion lie certainly was not 
reserved upon many points wdicrc ordinary jiersons would liave felt it 
incumbent u]ion them to he specially discreet with an acquaintance of 
recent formation. Ills sketches of his friends and intimates were drawn 
with very bold and clashing strokes. 1 should conjecture, however, that 
his judgments of individuals were less correct than his opinions of man- 
kind in the abstract ; as, in the former case, his impressions were to a 
considerable extent the result of sudden impulses, while, in the latter, 
his convictions arose froni long and varied observation. He allowed 
frankly that he was indebted to the hints of others for some of the most 
esteemed passages in his poetry. “ I never,” said he, “ considcied 
myself interdicted from helping myself to another man’s stray ideas. I 
have Pope to countenance me in this, ‘ solcrnque qiiis dicerc falsum 
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aiuleai V Pope was a great hunter up of grains of wheat in bushels of 
chaff : perhaps I have not been so laborious a searcher, b\it 1 have been 
no more scrupulous than lie in making use of whatever fell in my way. 
Mankind have been writing books so long, that an author may be ex- 
cused for offering no thoughts ab-ohitely new ; we must select, and call 
that invention. A writer at present day has liaully any oilier re- 
source than to take the thoughts of tithers and cast them into new forms 
of association and contrast. Plagiarism, to be sure, is branded of old, 
but it^s never held criminal except wlien done m a clumsy way, like 
stealing among the Spartans. A good thonght is nlteii far better ex- 
pressed at second hand than at tlie first utterance. If a ricli mnlerial has 
fallen into incompetent hands, it would be the height ot injustice to 
debar a more skilful artisan from taking ]»osscssion ot it and working it 
np. Commend me to a good pilferer , — you may laiigli at it as a paradox, 
ljut I assure xou the most original writers aie llie gieatest lliioves. 

Tlic eoiiversaiion happening to turn upon religion — “ People give 
themselves,*’ said Byron, “ a great deal of pains in guessing at my reli- 
gious belief, If I .nayjudgi^ fiiun the criticisms upon my w'riLings, as 
well as the anonymous letters sent me ; — -they pretend to discover so many 
contradictory sentiments in what I have said, at> if they exjuieted me to 
he settled and distinct iii a mailer whiidi is clear to nobody, liioiisands, 
I daic say, in([ui]e of one another w'hat my religion is, who have never 
in their lives tliought of asking the same (piesUon with regard to iheni- 
selves. Stop the first man yon meet, and jmt him upon his oath, a 
linmlred to one that lie never took pains to satisfy himself wiial things 
he truly and confidently licheved, tliough his piofessioiis may he as dis- 
tinet and litcial as creeds and articles can make them. It is one tiling 
l(^ believe a doctrine from full and coiivincmg evidence, and anotlier 
tiling to believe it, because wo tell one anotlier si). 1 am not in good 
odour wntli tlic professedly ])ious, yet I am a better Cliiistiau than inne- 
tentlis of tliem. Most peojile consider me, 1 suppose, as something 
liehveen a Pagan and a Pyrrhoiiist; but I am one step in advanie of 
tbe dubilating (ircek, for I believe lliat pleasure is pleajsuiu, and thougli 
oveiytliing is uncertain, yet something must be true. 1 ins, to be sure, 
is a very comprehensive creed ; yet it has the nieiit of being plain and 
significant, which can he said ot few otlieis.” 

I remarked to liiin tlie odd eifcct with whicii many points in the man- 
ners of tlic Italians struck me, new as I was to tliis ipiarterof the world ; 
in particular, the observation of a lady, on my assuring her that I liad 
as yet formed no tiaiso?i in the city, who exclaimed, witliastare ul 
incredulity, “What! five days in Florence, and no amorofm. yet f” 
“ Ah!” said Byron, “ these people aiciio hypocrites, say what )ou will 
of the freedom of their manners ; there is no cant jirevalent here. Bo 
to Kngland, and you will find a laxity of morals as great as m any city 
of Italy, though it does not strike the eye at first sight, under the osten- 
tatious prudery and icy manners of the people.” “ But don’t you 
think it best for the public morals in certain cases,” said I, to assume 
a virtue though we have it not?” “ No,” said he; “fortheconse- 
fpience must he the common result of all dissimulation: wc begin by 
deceiving others, and we end by deceiving ourselves; ^o tlial, in the 
upshot, we imagine ourselves virtuous, because wx‘ have practised telling 
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the world we are so, last so has it turned out in England, The 
English imagine themselves the most moral people in the world, and 
they are only the best satisfied with their own morality.” 

“ I have been in love a great many times,” said Byron, “ but I always 
had alow opinion of women!” This remark, from such a man as 
Byron, startled me, and I could not a\H)i(l expressing my sur}»iisc, 
adding, “ that such a declaration would not be believed hy Ins fair 
readers.” But lie persisted in the assertion, and asked me if I thought 
Raphael had a very exalted notion of tlie sex, because he painted so 
many graceful and engaging f(?male figures? As a proof of his actual 
taste and diseernment in female matters,” added Byron, “ look at his 
Eornarina, tlicidol of his ali'ections, a strapping country hoyden — as fat, 
coarse, and unsentimental in looks, as one could desire. Bill, after all, 
as to women, there is no living with them nor without 

Dante, he observed, could not have been jiossesscil by any very 
deep-rooted passion for his Beatrice, inasmuch as he manied (ireniiiia 
Donati within a year after her death. “ Dante,” saifl Byron, “ is a 
favourite with me; there are many points in which [ resemble him. 
lie was a good ha lor ; witness the Iruculency with which he has cut up 
his enemies in llie ‘ Divina Commedia.’ lie was exili'd from liis home — 
he never ceased to remind his conntrynicn of their failings -and his 
misfortunes were the cause of his poetical fame; for had he jiasseil 
his life as a magistrate of Florence, his grand poc'in ncvei would 
have been written. Last, though not least, he sepaiated from his w'lfe. 

I do not know' whether it will fall to my lot to die an exile like him, 
though, in my present temper of mind, I feel little inclination to avoid 
such a fate. The kindest wish that an Arab could express w as, ‘ iMay 
you die among your friends.’ But the refinements of modern civil i/a > 
tion have put iu our mouths the eipially-fcrvcnt ejaculation of, ‘ Save 
me from my friends ’ ” 

Ilis countenance tell at these words, and T perceived that thoughts, 
not the most agreeable, had been stirred up by this part of the conver- 
sation. But, in a few' moments, he resumed a certain gaiety of manner, 
and exclaimed, “ No matter, ‘ sessa,*\et the world slide.’ After all, wij 
give ourselves a vast deal of anxiety that turns out to he useless ; the, 
greatest error a man can commit is, to think too seriously of tlie busi- 
ness of human life. The whole is a cheat — a brilliant deception. To 
fill up a few lumrs with business, to smile and sigh half a dozen tiini s, 
and round off the whole with a slumber — is there anything more than 
this? 1 don’t knowg” continued he, “ whether I shall live to be very 
old — most jmibably I shall not; but I feel curious to know^ how^ an old 
man feids, and I make it a point to question every aged man that falls 
in my way as to the state of his sensations. They commonly tell me life 
is not worth enjoying ; yet all of them wish to live on, which I account 
vastly foolish. Young as I am in years, I feel old ; and Innv 1 shall 
look upon life twenty years hence, causes me some speculation. At my 
age, one would be called in the prime of life ; yet my tlionghts arc sere 
and yellow. At eighteen the feelings begin to dcatlcn ; at twenty-live 
the sharpest edge of every sensation is decidedly [taken olT; and at thirty, 
there is nothing worth living for. The greatest of all living puzzles is, 
to know for what puiqiose so strange a being as man was created. The 
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most satisfactory defiuition of the luiman species is one which I found 
in ti book the other day. Tt was this, ‘ Man may be considered as — a 
tuhn P But mind, — the book was a medical one. 

“ At school,*’ said Byron, “ I used to imaf^ine I was lho\iu;lit dull, 
which mortified me excei'dingly ; for my own pari, 1 tliouglU myself 
neither above nor below incdic^eir.^v . 1 w^as very fond of desnllory read- 

ing, but went to my task as a task. I remember, however, one occasam 
on which 1 was beset l)y the suspicion, that I had less intellect than the 
other l^pys ; tlie Ihoug.it made me slicd tears, but tlic next day 1 lauglied 
to tliiiik I Jind been vexed by ''Uch an apjHThension. J made rhymes, 1 
cannot tell Iiow early; certainly as soon as eight or nine. They were 
very wTCtchcd, of coin sc; but 1 remcinb<*,red some of them afterwaids, 
and they wcic better than \ expected. Amoug other things, 1 recollect 
some doggerel in tlie ballad style, about a sea-fight, for I was possessed 
at one ])oriod willi a strong whim to he a sador, and spent hours in 
imagining myself an Admiral, strutting on the ipiarter-deck. This w'as 
])oe.tiy, for it was one of the first movements of that perpetual inclination 
ot the mind lo detach itself from the humdrum scenery of real life, that 
makes our wdiole existence a struggle. *Tisof no use to say what I think 
of myself now; a great many peojdc pretend to know me much better 
than f ])rofess to know myself, 'fhe judgments men jiass upon their 
own charai'tcrs arc commonly (extravagant or ])reposterons. Dr. John- 
son pronounced himself ‘ a good humoured fellow!’ Think of surly 
Sam pretending to good humour.” 

Notw'ithstaiidliig the severe and condemnatory language in which he 
had indulged in speaking of many individuals of his ac([uaintuncc, yet 
he afterwards reverted to them in a style that showed he felt a smeere 
regard for them. Nothing is more false,” said he, “than the com- 
mon notion that friendship is dependent upon similarity of taste and 
temper. There one of the few to wdioni I feel really 

attached ; we agree so little in opinion, that whoever heard our disputes 
would imagine we were born lo be eternal antagonists instead of friends : 
caprice exists as much ni friendship us in love. There are hundTcds of 
men, too, whom J dislike, without kpowing tin; reason w'hy, though 1 
have often had the dislike removed upon subseiiuent acipiaiiitarice. I 
am a great physiognomist, and cannot help forming a jiulgment of a 
man by his coiiiitcnauce. One-half mankind have no jiariieiilar expres- 
sion ill the face, and in half the others the expression is dubious, but 
the reiniimder have speaking features. Sir Walter Scott,” he added, 

“ had a dubious face ; Fox looked like a Dutch burgomaster.” 

Byron always s])oke of Scott in the highest terms of commendation, 
both as a man and as a writer. “ Other authors,” said he, “ have 
written better than he, but no one has wriften so much, and written it 
all so well. What a rich invention is his delineation of character !” f 
instanced among his defects the imperfect construction of some of the 
stories, such as their iinprobalnlity, &c. “ The truth is,” said Byron, 

“ no story ought to be well constructed, or probaldc, in th(‘ ordinary 
sense of the word. If you relate only common events, and ascribe 
actions to such nndives only as would produce them in coininon cha- 
racters, what materials have you for a romance ? The drama is a pic- 
ture of life, where the objects I’cpresented arc real, though the grouping 
is such as the ordinary business of mankind docs not exhibit.” “ What 
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do you think,** asked I, to be the best drawn charactei in Englibh 
romance -*’* “ Tom Pipes, by all means,** leplied his Loidship. 

Byron had a great fondness for lugubrious subjects, and talked of 
death m a manner that showed an uncommon tendency of thought that 
way in a persou so yftung. “ I have long been leconuled to the tlioiights 
of dying,*’ said he, which I accounted to^ by suggesting that an event 
so far otf could excite but little teiror. You mistake,” said he; “ I 
contemplate the possibility, and even the probability of an early dtath, 
when I make up luy mind to weluiiue it But theie is one thouL,ht to 
which I never could be reconciled, winch is that of losing in\ icason , 
and the possibility of such a catastrophe late in life makes me willing 
to withdiaw friini the scene at an eaily hour *” These remarks stiuck 
me, as I had rnysdf been impiessed with tim belief that he had a spue 
of madness in his composition, but never Vv as ] repared foi tlie opm 
avowal of sucli a thing on his pait “Madness, oi insrnity,” he .idikd, 
18 much more prevalent than people imagine , indeed then notion'^ re- 
specting the natuic of it are vei^ loose Tlierc aie thiec stages of it, 
and it goes bj three names — odditv, cccentricitv, and insanity One 
who differs a little fioin the rest of tlu world in his whims, taste, or 
behaviour, is called odd , he who dilleis still more is called eccentric , 
and when this difference pa'^ses i ceit in bound it is teiincd iii'-aint) 
All men of genius ait a little mtul ” “ Do \ou think, ’ said 1, “ that 

Scott IS mad lie seeinCd a little puz/kd at this, iiid allowed that 
few people would call him so, and ho might pass foi the i\ci [ilion tliat 
foimed the rule lie then spoke of di earns, and said that lie unci 
dreamed of seeing Ins own glnst “ I was not it all fiighlened,” uldcd 
he, “ hut was thiowii into a straiigi puzzle of thought in indi uouiing 
to account toi tlif existence of the ghost independent of mvsclt , whuli 
proves that one can leasou m a dicain 1 am not ccitun I sliould be- 
have with half so much coolne'^s and discretion weie I to eiicountei a 
ghost wide awake ’ 

I should before have rcmaiked that 1111*^ conveisation w is the usull 
of several visits which I sutisequently paid hiii#, is at our hr ^ mUi- 
view he confined himself fur the most pait to such lamhling dis)()in(td 
chat as might amuse and satisfv a visiter wliom possibly In mi^l.t not 
encourage to repeat his call I had not thoiiglit indeed of going Iwue, 
hut as he piesscd me to do so in a manner that tldioieel suinetliing 
beyond a mere toiniality, I complied, and on tliat and all future occa- 
sions he diacoursed with the freedom and opennc'-s of an old acipiaint- 
ftucc. We were lookn g fioin the window into the garden, in the inidsi 
of whuh was a well a pair of asses wcie trudging round and round 
to move the machinery b) which the water was laised for inigating the 
garden. A tho isand times,** said Byron, “ I liave asked myself whe- 
ther It may not be possible that the notion of Pythagoras may be tine , 
and, in such a case, would a min change his lot for the worse by tians- 
migrating into the body of one of the asses yonder What is our life 
but a round of monotonous orcupations and wearisome amubpments ^ 
and what is the icsult of all human knowledge and human inquiries 
but to end where we began ? Nay, the ass has the advantage of the 
he does not think. We talk ot man’s supenonty in the pob- 
ses^dn of intellect, but the only pur^iose it serves is to make him 
wretched,** 
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“ Civilization,” he continued, “ seems to have done nothing for 
Imman happiness : no age so civilized as the present, yet at no time 
has the condition of mankind been so miserable. Nine-tenths of the 
people you meet will confess that they are weary of their existence, but 
who ever heard a savage complain that he was unhappy ? Even in an^ 
cient times there appears to ha^ l>een a deep-founded belief that he was 
the happiest or the least miserable w'ho had the least to do with hTe. 
We apply the tenn ‘ philosophy’ to a state of mind the least affected 
l)y pleasant or painful emotions : if this be correct, a stick of wood ia 
the most philosophical thing in the world.” 

He said a groat deal more in praise of savage manners, and affirmed 
that men* had deteriorated in consequence of the improvements, so 
called, of ariificial life, which had created new diseases, neW^ wants, 
and new sufferings. I dissented from him on one point, and stated a 
fact r had lately met with in "some French writer, which was, that by 
actual experiment the average strength of a savage Was ascertained to 
be conriderably less than the average strength of a civilized man, But> 
as to the general question respecting the comparative happiness qf the 
two, I thought it not ccpially clear. I went on Lo relate to him the 
instance of an American Indian, who w'as taken from the woods when 
an infant, brought up among the whites, educated at college, and made 
a complete gentleman ; but the moment lie was left free to follow his own 
inclinations, went liack to the woods, and turned savage again ; and of 
another, who was taken out of the wmods young and educated in the city, 
and subsequently became a play actor ; but one night, while on the stage, 
being informed that some of his tribe had come to the city to visit him, 
threw aside his robes on the instant, went off with them to the forest, and 
never returned. Byron listened with gieat interest to these and many 
('ther Indian tales which I i elated, aflinniug that they possessed gjj&afc 
poetical capabilities to one who was familiar with the scenery. Among 
other narratives, I reletcd that of Daniel Boon, the backwoodsman of 
Kentucky, which made a strong impression ujion him. He appeared 
surprised when I informed him that Boon’s adventures had been the 
subject of a long poem in America, arjd expressed a strong desire to see 
that and Boon’s life, both which I promised to send him from America. 
To this conversation probably we owe several Stanzas of “ Dim Juan,’* 
ill which Boon and his savage life arc lauded with great earnestness. 

“ You are very young,” said he to me, “ and your knowledge of man- 
kind must necessaiily be in a great measure strained through books. 

A great deal of our most useful knowledge must be buffetted into us, 
and that is the chief good you will reap from mixing with society. A 
great fault in young men is to trust too implicitly to the opinions of 
others — quite the reverse of what people generally suppose. lYust your 
own judgment where you have reason to think you possess any, and a 
man never need be at any loss in settling this point. Never ask any 
person’s advice ; I mean exactly what I say. You may ask another 
for information, because another may be better informed upon a given 
matter than you ; but to ask advice, implies that you have no judgment 
of your own to rely upon ; and if you lack the judgment requisite for an 
undertaking, do not attempt it. Most peoplo,” he added, laughings 
“ think I have little of the character of a Mentor ; but the mariner whp,. 
has been shipwrecked is surely the best qualified to point out the rockt^ 
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Perhaps you have left home with the belief that life may be made to 
glide onward as smoothly as the little stream tliat flows by your door- 
stone ; but, in the end, you will discover that this is a rough and turbu- 
lent world, and he^liat docs not give blows must take them.” 

I had not imagined before my acquaintance with him that Byron had 
read so much. He was perpetually sui^rising me by alluding to Avorks 
which I never should have supposed he had thought of, and this in a 
manner that left no doubt he had studied attentively and remernbcTed 
well. His criticisms upon authors, ancient as well as rnodernr were iu 
general acute and expressive, though I own he now and then put fortli 
strictures that seemed dictated only by the affectation of singularity. 

Tacitus,” said be, “ is praised by even body because he praises no- 
body” — a remark which might have recommended itself to Jiim by its 
double quality of antithesis and misanthropy, but which struck me as 
perfectly just. A ceitain wealthy personage haj)pening to be mentioned, 
Byron designated him as a fool ; “ But, upon second thought,” added 
he, “ T must recall that word, for I account no man a fool who knows 
enough to fdl his ])ockets. Therefore, put money in thy purse.” Here 
he launched out into praises npon wealth, which were reasonable enough 
as the world goes, hut in the mouth of such a man as Byron sounded so 
oddly, that I could not forbear laughing. He perceived it, and asked if 
I did not think him serious ? I could not deny Uiat f w’as somcwlmt 
incredulous, at which Ik* lepeatcd what he had said, and added that ho 
was grown so worldly-wise, that the saving of llie smallest sum gave 
him a })leaaure. To this 1 icjdied, ‘‘ I w'oiild not hear your enemy say 
so.” In spite, however, of his averments to the contrary, I still re- 
mained in the belief that this miserly feeling was mcic pretence; but 
if such was the fact, he indulged m the humour for a long lime, as other 
persons have renunked the same thing of liiin. “ It is a man’s duty, 
morally, to be n< h,” said he ; “ for without riches, what is the weight 
of his good example or precept in the world ? Therefore, put money in 
thy ]mrsc.” 

B}ion, as all accounts have stated, was v(^y irregular in liis diet, 
sonielimes eating nothing but hsb, sometimes restiictnig liiinsclf to 
vegetables, and sometimes indulging in eveiy sort of luxury. He re- 
rnaiked to me tliat he never could settle the point to his satisfaction, as 
to what was the most proper regimen for liim, inasmuch as no course of 
liv nig that ho had adopted had been able to secure him a proper amount 
of health and spirits. “ Shelley,” said he, eats no meat, and main- 
tains that half the ills of mankind arise from their carnivorous prac- 
tices ; yet I cannot say that T feel more than commonly savage after a 
bcef-stcak. I once had a strange desire to know liow a man feels when 
starving to death, and went \ ithout food four days in the experiment; 
my eois rung, and I felt a burning sensation in the throat; hut these 
and a faintness were all the discoveries I made. At one time I lived 
solely oT' potatoes, for fear of growing fat ; hut I have since discovered 
that emhortpotrtf, in my case, does not depend cither on the quality or 
quantiiy oi the fV>od swallowed. I am fond of a good dinner, and many 
of luckiest thoughts have occurred to me while handling — not the 
pen, liftit the knife and fork.” 

“ You ate not married, I suppose?” said he to me ; to which I re- 
plied that I as not. “But J dare say you will marry,” continued 
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Byron, ‘'and you will do right. A man should marry by all means, yet 
I am convinced the greater part of marriages arc unhappy j and tliis is 
not an opinion which I give as coming from myself, it is that of a very 
excellent, agreeable, and sensible lady, who marrieii the man of her 
choice, and has not encountered, ostensibly, any extraordinary misfor- 
tune, as loss of health, riches, children, &c. She told me this unre- 
servedly, and I never had any reason to doubt licr sincerity. For all 
this, I am convinced a man cannot be truly happy without a wife. It 
is a strange state of tilings we live in ; a tendency so natural as that of 
the union of the sexes ought to lead only to the most liarinonious re- 
sults j yet tlie reverse is llic fact : there is ceitainly something radically 
wrong in the constitution of society — ‘ the times arc out of joint.*' It is 
strange, too, what little real liberty of choice is exercised by tho^c even, 
who marry according to wdiat is thought their own inclinations. Doctor 
Johnson once proposed to have all matcihes made hv ajipointnient of the 
Lord Chancellor, aflirniing tliat the result would be quite as great an 
amount of domestic happiness as is produced by the actual system. I 
believe him. The (teceptions which the two sexes play ofl* upon each 
olher bring as many ill-sorlcd couples into the bands of Hymen as ever 
could be done by the arliitrary pairings of a legal match-mahcT. Many 
a man tliinks he marries by choice who only marries by accident : in 
this respect men liavc less the advantage of women than is generally 
supposed.” 


TO 


Were I a star with a ray to spare. 

Were I a breeze in the waiidciing air;. 

Had I a fairy's silent winj^. 

Had I the Lydian's viewless ring — 

Like a spirit unseen at a holy shrine, 

Could rwateh yet adore that faco of tinne ; 

The heart of a seraph were dark to mine I 

Knew Time tlie grace of an auburn braid, 

Were Sorrow of radiant eyes afraid ; 

Would Peace abide in the fairest breast, 

Like a bird that haunts the loveliest nest ; 

Were Joy like the light of tlie Indian stone 
That is steeped the most in the fairest one — 

Thy life, like the star, wdiose lot is given 
To be last at morn and first at even. 

Would iiave come and gone in the glow of Heaven, 


Could every heart that face has stirr’d 
Have murmur'd for thine one holy word ; 

Could every sigh thou hast brought to air 
From unknown bosoms take form of jirayer ; 

Could tlie links of love that bind Ihee in, 

Unseen, unnumbered, fence from sin. 

Thou hadst risen from earth ais exhales the snow 
That has none but wings in its fall below. 

And thy shape in Heaven, save wings, tre know ! 

N. P. Willis. 
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[Spirit of Charles Lamb ! — of him who, among all the Mr. Lambs 
of his time, was ever tlie Right Honourable — we fear not to take thee 
familiarly by the button, and draw tJiee into this private nook of a pa- 
renthesis — for one minute — for one moment of thine eternity. No 
longer would we imprison thee, though thou art all gentleness, and w'ould 
chat an(i jest with us by the hour. But tliou hast scarcely yet had a 
glimpse of the Elysian beauty of tlie new fields thy feet arc evermore to 
traverse ; thou hast hardly yet broken ground with one of the anliciue 
philosophers. Thou hast only shaken hands with Shakspearc — only ! — 
and heard his sweet voice bid thee Avelcome. Tlmu hast had no gossip 
of grateful love with the old poets, who enjoy a modern public of thy 
begetting. We wdl he as brief, therefore, as our love is lusting. 
Laughing and sorrowing over thy “Popular Fallacies ’’ the other night, 
it struck us that there might be some remaining fruits upon the tree 
from which thy genius plucked the riper and more delicious; — fruits, 
not of the richest, hut haply wholesome, and within our reach. We 
have gathered a sample — wc have essaj^ed at a Fallacy or two. They 
are crumbs tliat fell from thy talile. In oilcring tliem where tliy 
feast "was spread — even here, in the “ New Monthly,*' — is tliere aught 
of irreverence — of luesiimptiou ? Wc hear thy “ no,” and feel that 
thou pattest us on the head. Enough. Dear Spirit, tliat head will 
he pillowTd even as thine is, cre it forgets to reverence the purity of thy 
nature. — L. B.] 


That two iieaos ark better than one. — Not they ^ — We begin 
not this our challenge with a “damme,” because we hold it to he indecent 
to swear in jiric:. But “ pish !” hath somew hat more ])()litcncss in il, 
and wc resent the impertinence of this dogma in no harsher note of ex- 
clamation. It is the begotten conceit of a jiuution of Iwo silly skulls — 
the laying together of a paii' of hadish lieads. A single sensible caput 
would never have conceived it. It strikes at the principle of sell’-dcpen- 
dcnce. It tends to make a man droo]), and falter, and fancy himself 
lame, when he is “ nimble as the wind” by nature. It takes him out 
of the way to borrow his neighbour’s w orm-eaten crulcli, when he needeth 
only bis ow n good spirit as a prop. It induces him to divide Ins solitude 
witli a companion, by way ot doubling il. It is an odd mode nf diminish- 
ing one’s own weakness, to ask a friend to lend us the equal force of his. 
A halo is rarely struck out by knocking one head against another ; 
you may rub two blocks of vvood together for a long time before you will 
get a dame by the friction. What, if two negatives make an affirmative, 
(which IS pel haps the parent- axiom of the elderly child we are dissect- 
ing,) does it tolluw that two nobodics shall be somebody ? Are we, 
therefore, to undei stand that there is more mental richness in a couple 
of ordinary Smiths, than there w^aa in him who lavished upon us the 
“ Wealth of Nations ?” Take two Thomsons, and try them at a poem ; 
wc know of one who shall out-Thomson the pair. 

We remember a schoolboy •sa\ing that “ two mulls are as good as a 
spin,” and this top-maxim may, for aught we cun tell, have helped to 
give an erring bias to our after-notions, and to lead us to the conclusion 
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that two heads arc better than one. But even a schoolboy will not be 
brought to admit that 0 0 are superior to 1. He sees at once that this 
is rather a roundabout way of coming to a straight stroke. You will not 
make him believe that two tortoises can run faster than a stag, let them 
double their pace the best way^ tiiey can. You will not persuade him, 
that a brace of ducks, stuffed after the sagest fashion, may be of more 
value than the goose with golden eggs ; nor shall you teach him, after 
you haw once taught him his letters, that a jmir of one-pound notes, 
marked “ forged,” wdl procure him more comlits than a solid shining 
sovereign. Wliy, the first story he laughs at wlicn he has bought his 
first jest-book, is lliat of our almost ante-diluviaii ac(iiiaiiitanee, (so 
might he well he, for he was Irish, and Iielaiid is, beyond question, 
Pre- Adamite,) who thouglit to hahe the distance between Barnet and 
Ijoridon, by dividing the miles with his pedestrian partner ; (you will 
meet with the anecdote in the last original farce.) And yel, when he 
lias grown up, we would have him believe that a douldc-head is not so 
thick as a single on^ ; and that the olqcet which is invisible to two blind 
eyes, may be plainly seen by four. To say this, is simply to assert, that 
a man is all the sinccrer for being double-faced ; tliat two bad voices in 
a duet arc infinitely sweeter than a sweet one singing alone. When wc 
licar a human being make such an allegation, wc miglit call him an 
alligator, and ho as true to him, as he is to truth. 

Lucky it is for us all, that those who have most truly instructed, most 
deeply delighted us, looked scornfully on this doctrine, and coin])laceutly 
on themselves. Fortunate for tliec — oli ! best of worlds that wc 
liave yet seen — that Sliaksjiearc dal not lling down his ])cii in the 
middle of Ins rniglity task, and go forth to take, counsel of the commen- 
tator, touching the folly of Lear and the wnsdom of the Fool ! — most for- 
tunate, that he never went about to catch the whisjierings of that ancient 
and most iinpudent iusinuator, yclept Ad\icc Gratis ! Happy too, that 
thy Milton w'as vain enough to think his own head as w’orlhy of trust 
as the heads of two of his critics, and to fancy he could liear the far-olf 
harmony of fame, even though he scrupled to “ tag ” his Inics accord- 
ing to other pco])le’s tunes. 

If twm heads be better than one, then four arc bctler than tw^o, and 
the monster ranks higher than man. Tlien had Hydra a hundred 
times more brain than Ifomcr, IjCt no discreet heart think it. Tlicre 
is one predicament in which two sculls may he better than one — in a 
boat, going against tide. Two hats, we grant, may be better than one ; 
yet, is one enough at a time. It is so with the head. It should be sole 
and self-relying. Wc like to wear ours in single blessedness on our 
own shoulders, and not let it hanker after a place on other people’s. 
To seek strength and confidence so, is to flatter ourselves that wc are in 
excellent health because we have tlic doctor always witli us. Arc two 
doctors better than one ? No ; the summoning of the second physician 
is the summoning of the bell-toller. Or tw'o wives? — at a time? Ask at 
the Old Bailey. AJl the nonsense of the notion comes to this assumption, 
that every hat one meets is equally inhabited, and that a licad is a head 
all the world over. The fallacy is exposed In every room we go into. 
Wherever two or three arc gathered together, one, at least, has left his 
head at home in his nightcap, or hung it up in liis hat as he entered. 
Never, when wc want a Greek version of Homer, attempt to foist two 
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English translations upon us ; neither, when we ask for a Pope, affect 
to palm off a double Dennis as something immensely superior. We 
care for quality, not for quantity. You can pour out the two glasses of 
water for yourself, we can sip one — of Burgundy. 


That a burnt Child dreads the Fire. — It has just been ascer- 
tained beyond a doubt, by a German philosopher, that the world is now 
about one million eight hundred thousand years old. During this incon- 
siderable period of time, experience has been trying to make fools wise. 
Slic is a fool for her paims, and, like her pupils, will never learn wisdom. 
In vain does she assure us that her little Solons who have been once 
scorched are ever after judiciously reluctant to play with live coals; 
plain-faced fact bluntly contradicts her. Wisdom it not burnt into us 
so easily ; our stubbornness is not brought down at a single fire. It is 
as natural for }'Our burnt child to go forward to the bars as it is for the 
sparks to fly upward. He will make his way thither again ere his 
maiden blister is yet healed. The little fire-worshipper can no more 
be held back by a fear of burning his remaining fingers than the moth 
can be warned from the candle after the tips of its wings have tasted of 
the flame. Let the finger-tips, in like manner, he once touched with 
exquisite torment, and the palm will itch fur a hot cinder. ^ Burn one 
hand to the hone, and its widowed mate will offer itself a voluntary 
sacrifice to the consuming element. Once a-bla/.e, always a-blaze. As 
with the tender juvenile, who sets light to his frock, so with the sweet 
senior, who sets his fortunes on fiic. Even in his matiirer time, in his 
state of cinderhood, he still craves to be further consumed— 

“ Even in his ashes live their wonted fires.’* 

There is no sucdi thing as burning the frailty out of the flesh. We 
shrink from the first tingling of the flame, but instantly advance again 
to the scorching point. We insist on self-roasting, by slow degrees, and 
at regular intervals, to sliow our contempt for' experience, and to de- 
velopc our chief virtue, which is obstinacy. Man will take anything you 
like, except warning. Who ever lieard of a half-drowned skaiter dread- 
ing the ice ? The oftencr it breaks under him, the thinner the sheet he 
loves to cut his epitaph upon. Would any crcatuic who had endured ampu- 
tation of the leg by a skilful tiger be prevailed upon to keep the other out 
of a jangle, if he had but a chance of hopping into it? Does the angler 
who has been racked with rheumatism during a long career of no sport 
shiver at the idea of catching au ague at last? or would he who has 
three times dropped from the clouds in a parachute, having broken only 
three limbs, hesitate at a four.h venture while yet he had about him a 
neck undislocated ? Assuredly not. A burnt child is fond of the fire. 
The mariner who has been most frequently shipwrecked is fondest of 
water. The adventurer who has miraculously escaped the fangs of a 
dozen fevers in as many parts of the world, is the‘\ery man who resolves 
upon a visit to Sierra-Leone; and he who has as often survived the all 
but deadly attacks of thirst and famine, is sure to inquire out his way to 
me great deserts at last. A burnt child is particularly fond of the fire. 
Torewarned, forearmed, is sheer nonsense. Who is so indefatigable a 
scribbler as your abundantly damned author ? Which of our orators 
6 j>eak, 80 long and so often as he whom nobody listens to ? What actors 
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are so constantly before the public as those whom the town will not go 
to see ? Who so easy to deceive as the dupe who has been taken in all 
his days ? The gamester is a legitimate child of that frail couple, 
Flesh and Bloody he loses a f'J irth of w^hat he is worth at the first 
throw — esteems himself luckj'^if he loses less to-day than ho did yes- 
terday — goes on staking and forfeiting hour by hour — and jnr, ts with lus 
last guinea by exactly the same turn of the dice w Inch lost him his (irst. 
Experfence leaves fools as foolish as ever. The burnt eliild burns to 
undergo a course of roasting. He is a candidate for a skeleluiiship in 
the museum of moral anatomies. 


That good Wink nkkds no Bush.— Merit is sure to make its way 
in the world. Virtue cannot fail of its reward in the end. (lenius, 
trample upon it as we will, still flourishes and grows greenly u]), ami 
hursts into blossom. Truth is great, and will ])revail. So vve assure 
ourselves; and even with the assurance, sit down satisfied tluit they 
require no help at our hands. We pay our homage to the powTi* of 
these principles by assuming them to be omnipotent. We show how 
truly we syiiqiathize with them by allowing them to hcl]) themselves. 
Certain that they must prosper and succeed, we take no trouble to waicli 
their progress, but leave them to getou as they may. It would bo aji 
impertinence, vve tliink, to dictate to exalted intelligence, and olfcr bodily 
aids to ethereal essences. We give ourselves no concern alioiit the vir- 
tuous, knowing that a noble action is its own Kwvard Merit like his, 
says the world, must make it.self kiiowm , and this said, lh(‘ world’s lips 
are ever after sealed. It vni.sf make itsidf known ; why tlum make 
proclamation of its desert? why hang out a “ bush,” wIkmi good wine, 
like a good familiar creature, is sure to win its way into friendly chan- 
nels, and to flow into the liearts of men ? —a river gliding “ at its own 
sweet will ! ” 

Bad wine only (in giir ])hilosuphy) requires a bush. Sour things 
need a sweet recorninendation to give tliem a relish. They can find no 
favour else. They demand our pjl.tron:ige, seeing that tluy/ Inue no 
dcseits to depend upon. Tlicy claim our sympathy by iheir worthless- 
ness, our help by their destitution. They aic poor coidials, and crave 
cordial jirotoclion. These are the inonoiudists of the “ bushes” — of tlie 
signs and tokens of good clicer — the advertisements of unrivalled excel- 
lence — the accessories of renown. The thin potation, thus advertised 
and lauded, passes for a subtle fluid, a wine of the richest vintage ; the 
rincings of the cask liccome the nectar of the Gods, 

“ With beaded bubbles winking at the 1mm.*’ 

Thus it is that “ tlie devil gets all the good tunes,” and dances to 
music that belongs to his betters. 

Why not give good wine its bush also ? why not at least deal justly 
})y the pure and sparkling, when we deal so generously by the Hat, the 
dull, and the insipid ? why hold up the sour liquid in a glass, giving it 
all the benefit of its little brightness, and l^ave the richer and i osier to 
shine through a wooden vessel, if it can ? 

It is surely one of the strangest of our propensities to mark out those 
we love best for the worst usage ; yet we do, all of us. W e can take 
•ny freedom with a friend ; we stand on no ceremony with a friend. 
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This taking a friendly freedom often means taking somebody by the arm 
and dragging him into a desperate scrape, because we reverence him 
above all men. This standing on no ceremony frequently implies sitting 
below the salt at your friend’s board, and being wholly overlooked in 
the flattering attentions lavished upon a guest whom your friend cares 
not ever to see again. These things daily happen “ in the beaten way 
of friendship.” Dine with a man who had selected you from the whole 
world as liis own, Avho had eyes and cliose you, who plays Hamlet to 
your Horatio; he sits you down to a family dinner, and gives you his 
second-best port — no hock — no champagne — no claret. Dine again, 
when lie would not for the world you should be absent, as he is desirous 
of entertaining an illustrious obscure whom he de-N))ises ; you occupy no 
seat of lionour to be sure, on tliat occasion, but you arc regaled with 
your friend’s best port, and invited to deliver verdicts upon his cham- 
jiagne and claret. You are comparatively certain of being well- treated 
when the entertainment is not got up on your account — when you play 
a subordinate part in the friendly comedy ; although, even then, if there 
happen to be a cold plate, or a shabby bunch of grapes, you arc sure of 
getting it, because your friend can “ lake the liberty” with you ; he 
knows “you don’t mind it.” We feel bound to be punctual and conscien- 
tipus with those we are indiflerent about ; while we can affi|rd at any 
time, on the frostiest night, to be an hour after our aiipoinlment with 
the single gentleman who occupies an aparlment in our heart’s core. 
With him w e can ])lay any prank that pleases our humour or suits our 
convenience. We can fail to visit him when he expects us, if avc have 
to make a call u])ou an acquaintance; we can leave his letter unan- 
swered for a week, if w'o have notes about nothings to reply to from un- 
respected corrcsjiondciits. The pledge one gives him is as an after- 
dinner promise ’o one’s wdfc to be home by eleven, which is rigidly 
observed if nothing happens to tempt one to break faith. It may ho 
kept, or it may not bo kept. We arc to be ])unctual — if we like. 

So, in our wisdom and fair justice w'C go on — 

“ Giving to dust that is a litile gilt, 

INlore laud than gold e’er dusted ; ” 

proclaiming the merits of tlie had wine, and making it, by every token, 
as enticing as we can ; and Idcssingour stars that the good will he found 
out by its flavour “ without our stir.” As it is inestimable, wc seek not 
to win esteem for it; as it is beyond all praise, we bestow no praises 
upon it. 


That old Birds are no'»’ to re caught witu Chaff. — The older 
the bird, the more he Hatters liimself that he is w^orth catching. He is 
easily caught, were it w^orth while ; hut you have caught nothing, per- 
haps, when you have got him. Chaff is too valuable, too precious, to 
he expended wastefully ; and because you arc not so silly as to throw 
powder away, he conceives himself to be shot-proof. As nobody tries 
to catch him, ho fondly persuades himself that his own exceeding cun- 
jting secures him from capture, “ Take me if you can,” chirps he ; 
imd goes dodging about the w'oods, as though a flock of golden vultures 
Were pursuing him. He is quite safe. He has not the felicity of being 
in peril. The young condor, pressed even by vulgar appetite, will not 
do him the honour of dining upon him. His toughness and antiquity 
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arc sure safeguards. He is only not captured, because there is nothing 
captivating about him. But if, by any chance, he bath ji tail-feather 
fit for plucking, or a bone wortliy the distinction of being picked, then 
is your old bird in immineiU/ianger, for you may catch him ^vhen you 
like with half a pinch of chalf. The tender foxling, not airived at the 
maturity of slyness, who never tasted chicken of his own stealing, shall 
lake jj^im without a rufilc of his ])lumagc — only by pronouncing its dingy 
brown to be rich crimson. 

What flocks of old hiids flutter about iu society^ all sure that they 
never sliall he caged, and all safe until a lure is laid for them I But the 
longer they live, the less chance have they of avoiding the trap. The 
older they grow, the slenderer the means of escajic. The starched 
matron is fain to put faith in the coinpliinent which, in her day of youth 
and grace, she kne\^ to he nonsense. She is now only half-handsome, 
and can no longer afford to think her eyes less hiilliant than she is told 
they are. She must make uj), hy exaggerating what is left, for the loss 
of what is gone. She is not now in a condition to call a fine remark 
rank flattery; she is obliged to believe, in self-defence. If her mirror 
will not admit of this, she has other resources; she has sage counsel, 
admirable judgment, perfect knowledge of the world. Admire these, 
and withtik dignity whicli you call Siddonian, she confesses that slic^is 
yours. You have only to convert the cornplimeni to her beauty at 
twenty, into a tribute to her sagacity at fifty-five. 7\dl her she is not to 
be imposed upon, and you impose upon licr cJfectiially. Admire her 
penetration, and you will not find her iinpcnetrahle. The old bird 
devoutly believes he is no goose. I'ln* giey-hcadcd adventurer, wlio 
would not marry at twenty-six because the lady had only a little beauty 
and five thousand iiounds, is taken iii,thiity years afterwards, by a plain 
widow' with a ready-made fanuly instead of an estate. The moralist of 
threescore is ruined ill three months hy a fufvrantc ; and the man of 
K lincincnl, fastidious up to seveu(\-two, marries his cook.’' Not caught 
with cliaff ! The old Inrd siiill’s it afar oif. Not a curate in the king- 
dom that ilucs nut once a week ubitc in holy wedlock tliiccscore-and- 
ten to fourscoic, or foiiiscoie to onescore. The ancient gentleman who 
has seen the world, who is profouiully expeiienccd, and much too deep 
to be the dn])e of an age so shallow as this, is to be won hy an admiring 
glance at the brilliancy of his knec-hucklc ; praise his very pigtail, and 
you may lead him hy it. None arc so easily taken in as the “ knowing 
ones.” 77ie knowing one is generally an egregious ninny. 77ic man 
who loses his last shilling at Doncaster, is no other than he who was sure 
of winning; wlio could prove by his hetting-book that lie must win by 
backing Chaff against the field. He is a fine specimen of the family of 
the Oldbirds. So is the careful, cautious wight, the original Master 
Sure-card, the man of many savings, who in his old age falls in love 
with n Loan; who dies in prison from the pressure of foreign bonds, or 
drowns liimself in the new canal by way of securing wdiat he calls his 
share. The genuine old bird is a pigeon. 


tt 
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LINES, 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-JAW RHYMES.’^ 

Written after seeing the Platen of Auduhoii^s “ Birds of AmericaP 

“ Priintln" is silont music so said one • 

Whose prose is sweetest painting’*'. Audubon ! 

Thou Raphael of great Nature's woods, and seas ! 

Thy living forms and hues, thy plants, thy trees, 

Bring deathh'ss jniisic from the houseless waste, 

The immortality of truth and taste : 

Thou giv*st bright accents to the voiceless sod. 

And all thy pictures are mule hymns to God. 

Why hast tliou power to bear th’ iintraveH’d soul 
Through farthest wilds, o’er Ocean’s stormy roll, 

And to the prisoner of disease bring home 
The homeless bird of Ocean’s roaring foam, 

But that thy skill might bid the desert sing 
The sun-bright plumage of th’ Almighty's wing? 

With his own hues tliy splendid Ivre is strung, 

For genius speaks the universal tongue. 

“ Come,” cries the bigot, black with pride and wine, 

“ Come and hear mo ! the word of God is mine^ 

“ But I,” saith He who paves with suns liis car, 

Or makes those suns his coursers from alar, 

And, ith a glance of liis all-dazzling eye. 

Smites into crashing flame the boundless sky — 

“ I s])eak in this swift sea-bird’s speaking eyes, 

Those passion-shiver’d plumes, these h^cid dyes ; 

This heauty is mg languagie ; in this lireozc 
1 whisper love to forests and the seas : 

I speak in this lone flower, this dew-drop cold. 

That hornet’s sting, yon serpent’s neck of gold — 

These are my accents : Hear them ! and behold 
How well my prophet-spoken truth agrees 
With the dread truth and mystery of these 
Sad, beauteous, grand, love-warbled minstrelsies !” 

Yes, Audubon ! ard men shall read in thee 
His language, written for eternity ; 

And if, immortal in its thoughts, the soul 

Shvill live in Hcav’n, and spurn the tomb’s control, 

Angels shall re-transcribe, with pens of fire, 

Thy forms of Nature’s terror, love, and ire. 

Thy copied words of Gorf— when death-struck suns expire. 


* llousseAU. 
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LETTERS FROM GERMANY. 

BY^S. T. COLERIDGE. 

[The following letters of one of the most amiable and highly-gifted 
men of our age and country were presented, in 1828, by Mr. Coloiidge 
to the gentleman who permits their insertion in the Neio Monthh/ 
Magazine, with the clear understanding that he was at liberty to pub- 
lish them either altogethei or in parts. He printed a fe a detached extracts 
from them, but the MS. having been mislaid, he was ai>prehensivc that 
some accident had led to its destruction. TIk^ announcement that ano- 
ther distinguished poet was about to give an account of his travels sug- 
gested a further search: fortunately it was Riiccessful. The letters of 
Mr. Coleridge in 1790, from a country then almost as little known to 
Englishmen as Algiers in 183.5, will not be Ibiiiul unworthy of associa- 
tion with those oi Mr. Campbell.] 

My dearest Love, — I write to you from Clausetball, Friday morning. 
May 17, 1799. On Saturday, May 11, we left Gottingen, seven in jmrty 
— Charl^ and Frederick Parr, Greenougb, Carlyen, Cbcster, myself, 
and one German, the son of Professor Blnmenbach, an intelligent and 
well-informed young man, especially in natural history. We ascended 
a bill north-east of Gottingen, and jiasscd througb areas surrounded by 
woods — the areas now closing upon us, now opening and retiring from 
us, till we came to Hessen-Dreiseh, wbieh belongs to the Prince of 
Ilcsse-Casscl. Here T oliservcd a great wooden post, with the Fiencb 
words ‘ Fag^ nexdre ’ (neutral countr}) on it — a precaution in case the 
iMpneh should march near. Tins misciaide post forcibly contrasted in 
my mind with the 

* Ocean, mid his uproar wild, 

S^jeaks safety to his Island Child !* 

1 bless God that my country is an island. Here w^e dined on jiolatoes 
and ])aiieakcs : the ]aineakes tlirougbont this ]>art of the country are 
excellent; but though jiaucukes in shajie, iu taste they more icsemble 
good Yorkshire or hatter pudding. These and eggs you may almost 
always jirocurc Avhen you can pioeure nothing else, d’hey were brewing 
at the iim. I inipiired and found that they put three liiisluds of malt 
and five large handsful of hops to the hogsliead ; the beer, as you may 
suppose, is hut iiuhtfercnt stuff. Immediately from the inn we iiassed 
into a narrow' road through a very lofty lir grove : these tall firs are 
branchless almost to the tups; consetpicutly no w^ood is so gloomy, yet 
none has so many spots and patches of sunshine. The soil consisted of 
great stones, covered wholly and dec])ly wdlh a bright green moss, 
speckled with the sunshine, and only ornamented by the tcMider um- 
brella three-leaves and virgin white ilower of the wood-sorrel — a most 
delightful acid to the thirsty foot-traveller ; and now we emerged from 
the fir grove and saw a beautiful prospect l^efore us, with the little vil- 
lage ‘ wage* before us on the slope of a low' hill. We pass through this 
village and journey on for a mile or two, through coombs very much like 
those about Stowey and Holford, but still more like those at Porlock, on 
account of the great rocky fragments which jut out from the hill both 
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here and at Porlock , and which, alas ! wt have not at dear Stow ey. And 
now a green hill, smooth and green with young corn, faces us ; and we 
pass at its foot, and the coomb curves away into a new^ and broader coomb, 
green with corn, both’ the bottom and the hills, in no way interesting 
except from the variety. In the former edbrnb there were two or three 
neat cottages, with a bit of cultivated ground around tliein, and walnut 
trees close by the house, exactly lil^c a cottage, or rather farm-house, in 
one of the IlolforJ coombs. We passed through Rudolphaiiscii, a vil- 
lage near wliich is the {initmaii’s house and faim buildings. The govern- 
iiieiit give the amtmen moderate salaries ; but then they let them great 
farms at a very low lent; so the amtmen throughout the Hanoverian 
country are the agrjcnltuiibts, and form the oni} class dial corresponds 
to our gentleman-farmer. From them and in then, originate all the 
innovations in die system of agriculture here. I have never seen in 
England farm buildings so large, compact, and commodious for all the 
purposes of storing and stall-feeding, as those amtmen’s generally are. 
They have commonly from a thousand to fifteen hundred acres English. 
From llodolph’s llousen (i.c., houses) we came to Woman’s ITousen, a 
Catholic village belonging to the Elector of Mayence, and the first 
Catholic village 1 had seen; a crucifix (t e., a wooden image of Christ 
on the cross) at the end of the town, and two others in the road, at a 
little distance fioni the town. The greater pait of the childien here 
were naked, all but the shirt, or radier the relics of a ci-devant shirt — 
but they were fat, licaUliy, and jdayful. The woman at the end wore a 
iiicce of silver round her neck, having the figure of St. Andrew on it : 
she gravely informed ns that St. Andrew had been a man of the forest 
and horn near this village, and that he was remarkably good to people 
with sore eyes. Hcie wc met some students from the university of Ilallc 
— most adventur 'Us figures, with leather jackets, long sabres, and great 
three-cornered hats, with small iron chains djingling from them, and 
huge pipes in the nioutli, the bowls of which absolutely mounted above 
tlic forehead. Poole would have called them Knights of tlie Times. I 
asked young Bbimcnbach if it was a unifoim. He said no; hut that it 
was a student’s instinct to play a character in some way or otlier, and 
that, therefore, in the German universities whim and caprice were 
exhausted in planning and executing blackguardisms of dress. I have 
seen much of this in Gottingen; but, beyond all doubt, Gottingen is a 
gentlemanly and rational place compared with the other universities. 

Through roads no way remcmberable we came to Gieloldshauscn, 
over a bridge on which was a miired statue, with a great crucifix in its 
arms. The village long and ugly, but the chinch, like most Catholic 
churches, interesting ; and this being Whitsuii-Eve, all were crowding 
to it with their mass-hooks and rosaries — the little babies commonly 
with coral crosses hanging on the breast. Here we took a guide, left 
the village, ascended the hill, and now the w(^s rose up before us in a 
verdure wdiich surprised us like sorcery. Tlie spring has burst forth 
with the suddenness of a Russian summer. As we left Gottingen, there 
were buds, and here and th,ere a tree half green ; hut here w ere woods in 
full foliage, distinguished from summer only by the exquisite freshness 
of their tender green. We entered the wood through a beautiful mossy 
path, the moon above us blending with the evening lights ; and every 
now and then a nightingale would invite the others to sing, and some or 
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otlier commonly answered and said, as we sup|)(»scd, “ It is yet somewhat 
too early;’* for the song was not contimicMl. We came to a square piece of 
greenery, completely walled on all four sides by the beeches; again entered 
the wood, and, having travelled about a mile, emerged from it into a grand 
plain, mountains in the distance, but ever by our road, the skirts of the 
green w'ooda, a vciy rapid river lan hy our side; and now the niglitin- 
galcs Avere all singing, and the tender verdure grew ]>aler in tlie moon- 
light^only the smoolii parts of the river \Ycre still deeply purpled witli the 
rellcctions from tlie fiery light in the west. So surrounded, and so im- 
pressed, wo arrived at Prele, a dear little cluster of houses, in the middle 
of a semicircle of woody hills, tlie area of tlic semicircle scarcely broader 
than the breadth of the village. We left it, and now th(‘ coiintiy ceased 
to be interesting, and wc came to the town of Sclilnchfeld, belonging to 
Hanover, Here vve had codec and supper, and with many a ])alriotic 
song (for all of my companions sing very sweetly, and arc thorough 
Englishmen) wc closed the evening, and went to sleep m onr elotlies on 
the straw' laid for us in the room. This js the only bed whieh is pro- 
curable at the village inns in CTcrniain ! At lialf past seven, Mdiitsiiii- 
day morning, w’C left Sclihichfcdd, passed through a broad coomb, turned 
up a smooth liill on the right, and entered a beech-wood, and after a few 
hundred yards wc came to the brink of an enormous cavern, which we 
descended. It went underground 800 feet, consisted of vaiious apart- 
ments, di’i])])ing, stahictitioiis, and with mock cliimneys ; hut I saw' 
nothing unusual except in the first apartment, or as it were antecham- 
ber. You descend from the wood by steps cut into the rock, pass under 
a most majestic natuial arch of rock, and then you went into the light, 
for this antechamber is open at the loj) for tlie sjiacc of twenty \anls in 
length and eight in breadth — the open s])ace of an oval form, and on 
the edges the lieechcs grow and stretch their arms over the cavern, hut 
not wholly form a ceiling. Their verdore contrasted most strikingly 
w'ith the huge heap of snow wliicli lay piled in the antcchamher »)f the 
cavern into a white Jiill, imperfectly covered with withered leaves. 
The sides of the antechamber were wet stones in various angles, all 
green w'ith dripping moss. Re-as^jciided ; journeyed through the wood, 
witli various ascents and descents, and now descending we came to a 
slope of greenery almost peifectly round, with walls of w'oods, and exactly 
170 strides in diameter. As wc entered this sweet spot, a hoary ruin 
peeped over the opposite woods in upon us. We re-entered the woods, 
and still descending, came to a little brook, wliere the woods left us, 
and we ascended a smooth green hill, on the top of which stood the ruined 
casllc. When we had nearly reached the to]i, T lay dowm by a black 
and lilasted trunk, the remains of a huge hollow tree, surrouiideil by 
w ild gooseberry bushes, and looked back on the country wc luid j)a.ssed. 
Here again I could see my beautiful rotunda of greenery; the rc'^t of 
the view was woody lulls swelling over woody bills in various outlines. 
The ruin had nothing (•servahle in it. But here let me renuuk, that in 
all the ruins I have seen in Germanv (and that is no small number), I 
have never discovered the least vestige of ivy. The guard informed iia 
that the castle had been besieged in the yc&r 1760 by a French army of 
1 1,000 men, under General Bcaubccour, who had pitched camp on the 
opposite hills, and was defended for eleven days by ^0 invalids, under 
Prince Ysenburg, and at last taken by treachery and then dismantled, 
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&c. From the top of the hill, a large plain opened before us with vil- 
lages. A little village, NewhofF, lay at tlje foot of the hill ; \vc reached 
it, and then turned up through a valley oli the left hand. The hills on 
both sides the valley were prettily wooded, and a ra])id lively river ran 
through it. So we went for about two mi^es; and almost at the end of 
the valley, or rather of its first turning, we found the village of Lautcr- 
herg. Just at the entrance of the village, two streams conic out from 
two deep and woody coombs close by each otlicr, meet, and run Jnto a 
third deep woody coomb opposite. Brforc you a wild hill, wliich 
seems tlic end and the harrier of the valley ; on the right liand low hills, 
now green with corn, and now wooded ; and on the left a most majestic 
hill indeed, the effect of whose simple outline jiainting could not give, 
and how poor a, thing are words ! We pass lliiough this neat little 
town, the majestic hill on the left hand souring over the houses, and at 
every interspace you sec the whole of it — its beeches, its firs, its rocks, 
its scattered cottages, and the one neat little pastor’s house at the foot 
cmbost»mcd in fruit-trees all in blossom, the noisy coomb-brook dashing 
close by it. 

We leave the valley, or rather the fiist turning, on the left, following 
a stream ; and so llie vale winds on, the river still at the foot of the 
woody hills, with every now and then other similler valleys on right and 
left crossing our vale, and over before you the woody hills running like 
,gi*oves one into another. Sometinu s I thought myself in tlie coombs 
about Slowcy, sometimes between Porlock and Linton — only the stream 
was somewhat larger. Sometimes the scenery resembled ])arts in the 
river Wye almost to identity, except that the river was not quite so 
large. We turned and turned, and entering the fourth curve of the 
vale we found all at once that we had been ascending. The verdiue 
vanished. All the bcech-trecs were leafless, and so were the silver 
biiclies, whose hoie^hs alw'ays, winter and summer, hang so elegantly, 
liut low down in the valley, and in little conijianies on each hank of the 
river, a multitude of green conical fir-trees, wit\i heids of cattle wan- 
dering about, almost every one with a cylindrical hell around its neck 
of no inconsiderable size; and as lluJy moved, scattered over the narrow 
vale, and up among the trees on the hill, the noise was like that of a 
great city in the stillness of a sabbath morning, when all the steeples 
all at once are ringing for cliurch. The whole was a melancholy and 
romantic scene that was" quite iiew^ to me. Again wc turned, passed 
three sna Iting-liouscs which we visited. A scene of terrible beauty is a 
furnace of boiling metal, darting every moment blue, gieen, and scarlet 
lightning like serpents’ tongues. And now we ascended a steep hill, on 
the top of which was St. Andreas Burg, a town built wholly of wood. 
We aiTived here Whitsiinddy afternoon. May 12, half-past four. Here 
we supped and sleqit, and I not lieing quite well procured a bed, the 
others slept on slraw\ We left St. Andreas Burg, May 13, eight o’clock, 
ascended still, the hill miwnoded cxcejA here an# there with a few' stubby 
fir-trees. We descended again to ascend far higher; and now we came 
to ^iMOst beautiful road, which winded on the breast of the hill, from 
whence we looked down iut/> a deep valley, or huge bason, full of 
pines and firs, the opposite hills full of pines and firs, and the hill above 
us, on whose breast wc were w inding, likewise full of pines and firs. 
The valley or bason on our right hand, into which wc looked down, is 
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called the Vale Rauschenbachl that is, tlie valley of the roaring brook, 
and roar it did indeed most solemnly. The road on which \vc walked 
was weedy wdth infant fir-tr«a an inch or two high, and now on our 
left hand came before us n most tremendous precipice of yellow and 
black rock, called the Rchburg, that is, the mountain of the roc. A 
deer-stcaler was, as is customary in ihcsc cases throughout Germany, 
fastened to a roebuck, his feet to liie horns, and his head towards the 
tail, and then the roe. let loose. The frighted fininial came at length to 
the bwnk of this precipice, leaped down, and dashed both himself and 
the man to atoms. Now, again, is nothing but iirs and ])ines, above, 
below, around us ! IIow awful is the deep unison of their iindividable 
munniir — what a one thing it is — it is a sound that iinpi esses the dim 
notion of the Omnipresent ! In various parts of the deep vale below us 
wc beheld little dancing waterfalls gleaming tlirough the bianclics, and 
now on our left liaiid, from the very summit of the hill above us, a 
powerful stream flung itself down, leaping and foaming, and now^ con- 
cealed, and now not concealed, and now half concealed, by the fir-trees, 
till towards the road it became a visible sheet of water, within whose 
immediate neighbourhood no pine could liave perinaucni abiding place; 
the snow' lay evcrywdicre on the sides of the roads, and glimmered in 
company wath the waterfall foam, smnv patches and waiter breaks glim- 
mering through the branches in the hill above, the deep bason below, 
and the hill opposite. Over the high opposite hills, so dark in their 
])inc forests, a far higher round haircn stony mountain looked in upon 
the prospect from a distant countiy. Through this scenery we passed 
on till our road was crossed by a second waterfall, or rather aggregation 
of little dancing waterfalls, one by the side of tlie other, for a consider- 
able breadth, and all came at once out of the dark wood above, and 
rolled over tlic mossy mck fragments, little firs growing in islets scat- 
tered among them. The same seenery eontiiiuefl till we came to the 
Oder Seich, a bike half made by man and half by nature; it is iw'o 
miles in length, and but a few hundred yards in breadth, and winds 
between banks, or rather through walls of pine trees. It has the ap- 
pearance of a most calm and maje^^^tie river, it crosses the road, goes 
into a wood, and there at once plunges itself dow'U into a nn)st magnifi- 
cent cascade, and runs into the vale, to w hich it gives the name of the 
“ Vale of the Roaring Brook.” We climbed down into the vale, and 
stood at the bottom of ibe cascade, and climbed uj) again by its side. 
The rocks over which it plunged w'cre unusually w ild in their shape, 
giving fantastic resemblances of men and animals, and the fir boughs by 
the side were kept almost in a swing, which unruly motion contrasted 
well with the ^^^ern quietness of the huge forcst-sea everywhere else. 
Here and elsewhere we found large rocks of violet stone, which, w'hcn 
rubbed, or when the sun shines .strong on them, emit a scent which I 
could not distinguish from violet; it is yellow-red in colour. 

My dear, dear Love ! and my Hartley ! my blessed Hartley ! by hill, 
and wood, and stream, I close my eyes and dream of you. If 2 )ossible, 

1 W'ill this eveniug continue my little tour in a second lei ter. 

Your faithful Husband, 

S. T. Coleridge. 
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FROM THE SAME TO m|s, COLERIDGE. 

My dearest Love, — ^These letteis fnnd the descriptions in them 
may possibly recall to me real forms, if k should ever take it into my 
head to read them again, but I fear that to you they must be insupportahly 
unmeaning, accumulated repetitions of t^e same words in almost the 
same combinations ; but how can it be otherwise ? In nature all things 
are individual — but a word is but an arbitrary character for a w hole 
class of things ; so that the same description may in almost all cev^cs be 
applied to twenty diffetcnt appearances : and in addition to the diliiculty 
of the thing itself, I neither am, nor ever was, a good hand at desenj)- 
tion. 1 sec what I write, hut alas ! I cannot wiUe whatl see — My last 
letter concluded with tlie Oder Teich, from thence we entered a second 
wood, and now the snow met us in laige masses, end we walked lor two 
miles knee-deej) m it, with an inexpressible fatigue, till we came to the 
mount called Little Brocken * — lieie even the firs deserted us, oi only 
now and then a patch of them, wmd-shoin, no highei than one’s knee, 
matted and cowering to the giound, like oui thorn bushes on tin highest 
sea-lulls. The soil was plashy and bogg\ , we descended, and c ainc to 
the foot of the Gieat Brocken without a iivci — tlie highest mniintam m 
all the rioith of Geinuuiy, and the sciiL of iiinunicraldc «iipcistitions. 
On the 1st of May all the witches dance hcic at midnight, and tho^c 
Vho go may see llieir own ghosts walking up and down with a little billet 
on the back, giving the names of those win liad wished them thcie toi, 
“ I wish you on the top of tlic Brocken,’’ is a (oinmon cm sc thiongliout 
the whole emphe. wc ascended, the '^oil boegy, and at last 

reached the height, which is 573 toiscs above the level of tlie sea. We 
visited the Blockstcig, a sort oi bowliiig-gieen, inclosed by huge stones, 
something like those at Stoiieliengc, and tins is the witches’ ball-iooni — 
thence piocecded to the house on the hill, wbeie we dined — and now we 
descentlcd. M) loe was shockingly swollen, and feet bladdeied, 
and my wjiolc frame seemed to he going to pieces witli iatigiie ; however, 

I went on, my key-note pain, unless when (as hap])encd not unselelom) 

I struck niy toe against a stone oi stub, and tins ot coiiisc pioduced a 
bravura of tortuie. In the even mg, ‘ about seven, wc ainved at Elbiii- 
rode. I was really unwell. The transition from my late habit of sitting 
and writing for so many hours in the clay to such intense liodilv exeicisc, 
had been loo rapid and violent. I went to bed with chattering teeth — 
became feverish hot, an5 icmamed tossing about and unable to sloe]) 
till two 1 ^ the meaning, when a peispiiation burst out on me— I fell 
asleep — and got up in the morning quite well. 

At the urn tWy brought us an album, ui Stamm Buch, ice[uesting 
that we would write our nanips and something or othci as a remem- 
brance that we had been theie. I wrote the following lines, whuhl 
s|jnd to you,*not that they possess a gram of meiit as poeti), but be- 
cause they contain a tnie account ot my journey from the Broe'ken to 
Elbinrode. 

I stood on Brocken’s sovran height, and saw 

Woods ciQwding upon ^^oods, hills ovci hills, ’ 

A suiging scene.rand only limited 

By the blue distance. Wearily my way 

Downw'ard 1 diage; d, thio’ iii gioves eveimore, 

Where bright ^leen moss moved in sepulcliial forms, 
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Speckled with sunshink and but seldom heard* 

The sweet bud s song, oecome a hollow sound ; 

And the Ejale murmur^^ig indivisibly, 

Preset ved its solemn raurmur more distinct 
From many a note ot* many a watei break ; 

And the brooks chattel ; on whose islet stones 
The dingy kidling with its tinkling bell 
Leapt frolicsome, or old lomajitic goat 
fiat, his white beard slow-waving. I moved on 
With low and languid thought, tori had lound 
That grandest scenes have but impeifect charms. 

Where the eye vainly wanders, nor beholds 
One spot, with which the hoait associates 
Holy remembrances ot child, oi triend, 

Oi gentle maid, oui hist aiici eaily love. 

Or lathei, or the veneiable name 
Ot oui adoied coiintiy. O thou Queen, 

Thou delegated deify of eaith * 

O “ deal, dear England, how my longing eyes 
Turn d vcstwaid shaping m tlu steady eloiuK 
Thy sand'j, and high while chits ^ sweet nxtive isle. 

This heait was pioud ; yea, mine eyes swam with tears 
To think ol Ihec , and ail the goodly view 
Fioin sovian lliocken, woods, and woody hills, 

P^loated away, like a clipaiting ditam, 

Ft cble and dim Stiangei, these impuKos 
111 inie thou not li,,htly , nor will I jnotane 
With hasty judgment, oi injui loiis doubt, ' 

That man’s sublimti spiiit, wlio can Icel 
Th it God is evti>wheit the God who framed 
Mankind to be one mighty brotheihood, 

Ilnnscll OUI Father, and the world oiu home. 

We left Elbiiiiodc ^lay 1 i (N. B — Rode signifies a jdace from 
whence loots have hu u grubbed up iii oidcr for building or plantations ) 
We tiavclled for halt a iiiilc thioUs,!! a wild country of bleak stony hills 
by our side, with scvcial cnerns oi latlui inoiitlis of caverns visible m 
then In easts And nov\ we* came to Riibcll lud. Oh' it was a lovely 

see nc Our load was at the foot of low lulls, and here wcie a few neat 
cottages — b( hind us were lugh hills with a few ‘scattered fiis, and flocks 
ot goats vi'ible on the tojnnost nags On oui right hand a hne shallow 
river, of about thiitv jiuds liioid, and hcvemd th^ nvci a crescent lull, 
clothed with his tint use one above anothci, like spectators m an ain- 
phitheatie We advanced a little faithn, the crags behind us ceased to 
he visible, and now the whole was one arael complete, — all that could be 
seen were the cottages at the foot ot the low gieeu hill, (cottages embo- 
somed 111 flint trees in blossom,) the sticam, and thi little crescent of 
firs I lingered here, and unwillingly lost sight of it lor a little while ^ 
The firs weic ‘o beautiful, and the masses of rocks, walls, and obelisks, 
started up among them in the vi iv jilaccs wlu le, if they had not been, a 
painter with a poet% fteliug would have imagined them. 

We crossed the river (its name Bodi), entered the sweet wood, and 
c*ime to the mouth ot the cavern with the mar/ who shows it It was a 
huge place, 800 feet in length, and moic in depth — of many different 
apartments, and the only thing that distinguished it^from other caverns 
was, that the guide, who was really a cliaiacter, had the talent of finding 
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out and seeiiifr uncommon likenesses in Ihe diftcTcnt forms of the stalac- 
tites : “ Here was a nun; this was Solniinn’s leinple ; that was a Roman 
Catholic chapel ; here \\ as a lion’s cla\\ — nothing hut flesh and blood 
wanting to make it completely a claw 1 This was an organ, and had all 
the notes of an organ,” &c. &c. ; hut, alas ! with all possible straining 
of my eyes, oars, and imagination, 1 could see nothing but common sta- 
lactites, and heard notliing but the dull diiuj of common cavern stones. 
One thing was really striking — a huge cone of stalactite hung from tlie 
roof of the hugest apartment, which, on being struck, gave peifectly the 
sound of a doatli-hell. I an as behind, and licaid it repeatedly at soint' 
distance; and the ellcet was very nnieh of tlic hiiry kind — gnomes and 
things unscrii that toll, mock death-hells foi mock funeials! After 
this, a little (h'ar well and a black stream ])]cased me the most; and 
nudti])lied by fifty, and colouied ad lihttinn^ niigbl be well cnougli to 
read of in a novel or poem. We rciurnetl ; and now before the inn, on 
the green ])lat around the maypole, the villagers were celebrating Whit 
Tuesilay. This maypole is hung, as usual, with garhmds on the top; 
and in those garlands sjioons and other little valuables are placed, 'fhe 
bigh, smooth, round pole is tlien well greased; and now be who can 
climb up to llu? to]i may have what he can get: a veiy laughable scene, 
as yon may siqjpcise, of awkwardness and agility, and failures on the 
very luiiik of siu c'ess. Noav began a dance. The women danced very 
Avell; and in general f have observed tlinjiiglunit Germany that the 
women in llie lower ranks degenerate far less fiom tlie ideal of a woman 
than th(' nani fioni iJiat of imiii. The, dances weie reels and the walzcn, 
but chiefly the latter. This dance is in the higher circles sufliciently 
voluptuous; but beie tlie motions of it w'ere far more faithful inter- 
])reters of tlu* passion, oi lalbci the apjietite, winch doubtless the dance 
was intended to i- haihiw’. Yet e\en after ilu' gidd) loniul and round is 
over, the walking to miisie, the woman la\ing her aim wdth conlident 
affection on the man’s shonldus, or (anumg the rustics) around his 
neck, lias something mevpressibly charming in The first conjile at the 
ANalzen (pi ononiu-ed wallZA'u is ]uoii()unccd always t'i) was a very 
line tall gill, of two or three and Uveiitv, in the tullhloom and growth of 
lind) and feature, and a fellow with huge whiskers, a hnig tad, and a 
woollen iiiiilitoa]) : he was a soldier; ami from the more ihaii usual 
glances ot ihe girl, I jiresiiim'd, wa^ her lover : he was beyond com])are 
the gallant amt the dancer of the party. Next came two Hauers, one of 
whom, in the whole conle.iir of his face and person, and above all, in the 
langhahly wAjuld-he fiolieksuim* kiek-out of his heel, irresistibly re- 
minded im of Shaksjieare’s and the utluT of his ]')otfhi rr]f. 

O two such fares and two siuh [losturcs I O that f were an Hogarth! 
What an enviable talent it is to have a genius in jiaintiiig ! Their part- 
ners Aveic prellv lassi's, nut so tall as the foimer, and danced uncom- 
monly light and an v\ The fourth couple was a sweet girl of about 
seventeen, delicately slender, ami very ])rettily tlressed, witli a full-blown 
rose in the vNhit(i libhon that went round her head, and confined her 
reddish-brown hnir ; and her partner nv/Ztof/ w ith a pipe in his mouth ! 
smoking all tlie while! aiVd during the whole of tliis voluptuous dance, 
his countenance was a fair ])ersonifi cation of true German j'dilmjm. 
After these, hut 1 siijipose not actually belonging to the party, a little 
ragged girl and ragged boy, with his stockings about his heels, waltzed 
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aiul tlancecl — waltzlnti: and d;| in the rear most cnlertaLniiiirly. 

most pleased me wad a little girl, of iihoiil ihiee nr lour years 

old certainly inn more than ifnir- — who hnd been ])ut to wati’h a little 

babe of not more than a year old (for one of onr parly had asUed), and 
who was jnst beginning to niiJPa.\ay: the girl leaelnng Idiu to walk was 
so animated by the music, that she liegan to waltz wilh him, and tlw' two 
babes wliirled loiind and round, Inigging and kissing each oiber as if 
the insisie had made Jieiu mad. I am no judue of muMe ; it ph .iM'd 
me ; and Mr. l^iriy, who plays him.self, as.siiie(l me il was iincoiniuoub 
gijod. There weie two liddles and a bass-viol, '^riu' flddleis-^ :.bo\e all 
the bass-\ lolei — most Ifogaitlnan [)bi//es ! fiod lo' e (lii'iii! 1 tbit 
far mor(‘ .-itFeetion tor them lluui towards any otlier set ot'buman beings 
r ba\e met witli sinc(i I ha\c been in (ienuany : I snpjxise laa'anse they 
loobed s(j liajipy ! We left them. As we go out oi flu* Mlkigi', tlie 
eresc('iit-sha])('d lull of lirs sink-', Jind firtn.s an iiu'gular wood ; bm the 
opposite hill ms"s, ,ind beconn*-^ in its tin n a ])ei !i‘el eiesi ent, bet of 
far other ebaractev ; luglun’, and inor(‘ abiujit, and oiijann'iilial- not 
clotluMl with firs, till' larger part of tin* lull being masses, and \anonsly 
jutting- precipices of locks, gre), sulphur \< ll()w, and nio.-'-v. Sloutly 
after we meet w itli bngt* niaible rocks ; and about a mile fiom Knbd- 
laud, wi‘ arrived at a manufactory w licie the marble is poli^iied. 'I lu' 
Blaukerbiug inaible bus an cxipiisite beauty : a fool siiuare is \r'lued 
at 2v. (ir/. J^lnmcnbaeb iufotmed ns that niaible was a mar.ni' sub- 
stance - llial ili(‘ veins, at least tin* blown iind tlui u*(l \‘'iiis, \>eie tun 
(’oiajs, and the white wtis llie accidental (emiMit. !b ue a buee ancle of 
rock <‘uni('s out, and di\Mles the road. Our jialh went on llie letl eiu' 
wfiy, and the riv(‘r tin* othei. We lell the ri\m Ihxh* now ilbngls , foi 
il went immedialel} into a deep, dee]) jtine-wooil, v\ liere \^e saw jiigh 
[lillats of lock, which, I don’t know w h v , setnui d b; li\<‘ amoiic ihe 
black lir tiecs, and 1 wislied to be its companion; bin one always ijuits 
ii dashing river imwillinglv. Onr path led us ever a gici'ii jdain, wine]) 
beuNed up ami down ni hillocks and embreast mmits of (.nib, till w(‘ 
came to villagi' ITiitton lodc. • AVe left it; and stiil dn* toumiy 

continued not jiarnciilaih iiiteresting till we ainveil at flu l(a»t <>l a InlJ, 
up wiiieli onr load w iii(!('(l, w itli man) a scatteu d III ii) its side. 
readied the toj), and liehold ! innv again thi' s|n mg nus is iis ! ] look 

back, and see lln^ sika'. oii the llrockcn, and all i;; tween the bkir k 
mineral gu'cii of ])inc groves -wiiiliy, endl(;ssl\ wnmv. The boM-li, 
and the bireh, ami ihc wild ash, all leafless ; hut In ! befou* us a sw-un 
spring! not indeed jU the full youthful verdure as on the first da);- rd 
our journey, Imt timidly soft, half wintry, and with lane and iliei e spola 
and ])aldies of iron-hiovvn. 

Interesting in tlic highest degree is il to have si en in tlic comsc ol 
two or three days so many diffeieut climates, with ail then diirdeiit 
phcnommia ! The vast was before ns — rocks on llie right Jr'iul — 
huge walls of rocks on the left, and cuiviiig lound to tlic front a iew 
hills of heeches—soft surges of woody lulls. At the fool of tiu* lull lay 
the castle and tow'ii of Ijlankcrburg, with all its ondiaul,- oi iilo-soming 
fruit-trees. Blankerburg is a considcrahle town, (’ontanimg bOO houses 
and 3000 inhabitants, and belongs to the Duke oi Jirnnswick. Tmine- 
diately opposite our inn is the house where the iinibrtunate J^uuisXVlIl. 

2 
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was during twenty-one months. He lef^ Blankerburg last February in 
consequence of a lordship haying been ^ given him by the Emperor of 
Russia in Livonia. Some inquiries whicl; we had made concerning him 
at Rubelland had occasioned a suspicion of our being spies, and one 
fellow whom we asked, answered us — ‘ I’lkdic for niy king and country, 
and what sort of French fellows arc you?’ Hence we were shy of the 
subject; but our landlord, a most communicative fellow, soon relieved 
us, and for at least two hours talked incessantly of the king, with ^vhose 
most minute and daily occupations he had made himself as a\c11 ae- 
quuinted, or better, than 1 am with Poole’s. These arc a chapter of 
contents for his eonversation : — 1. His Majesty was very religious— had 
prayers in his house every day, and an open service there on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. 2. He kept a regular mistress — a large 
fine woman of a fair complexion — a French woman, >rhose husband at 
the same time lived in the same house, observing the most distant civili- 
ties of respect towards his wife. 3. A washerwoman’s daughter, however, 
ot Blankerhurg, had struck his Majesty’s eye — a young girl of no uiiiin- 
prcgnahlc chastity ; and once or twice a week his Majesty was graciously 
pleased to send one of his nobles for her. On the first interview he 
presented her with twelve Laub dollars (about fifty shillings), which 
she had shown with much glee to the landlord. Afterwards lus presents 
declined. 4. lie had eiglity-threc persons in his household, eight of 
whom were dukes; and his daily expenses were about 100 dolhus 
(20/.), and be received his money always from Hamhurg ; and our land- 
lord had been informed by Ins relation, the piistmaster, tliat he received 
regularly 40,000 dollars (0000/.) at a time. 5. He never on any occa- 
sion rode out of his own gardens ; and hud so much personal fear of 
regicides, that he had a subterraneous secret passage nndcr his house 
6. The number of his coaches was fifteen — all very handsome, and 
all ball-proof, un i. the blinds likewise ball-proof. 7. He had seventy 
horses, and at one time seven princesses in the same lioiise witli him. 
The quantity of meat used and wasted in the hc.useliold was prodigious. 
There were every week two oxen regularly consumed. 8. Twice a week 
his Majesty bathed in gravy soup, for which purpose (uglity pnniids of 
beef were constantly used, which soup, with the meat, was alter given 
to the poor. 9. He ordered his surgeons and physicians to attend the 
poor gratis. 10. And wept when he (piittcd the place. 

We went and visited the castle, which was shown us by a young 
woman. Such an immense number of ugly rooms, with such an im- 
mense number of pictures, not one of which jiossessed the least merit, or 
rather not one of which was noi a despicable daub, and almost all 
obscene ! So false is it tha*^ our ancestors were more innocent lluiii 
we : tlio passions are much tlie same in all ages, but obscenity and in- 
delicacy are the ht and peculiar company of ignorance and barbarous 
manners. One thing amused me. The young woman opened a room, 
pointed us to go in, and then herself turned up another pair of stairs. 
On entering we ]>erceivccl a parcel of execrable daubs on execrable sub- 
jects, but the half modesty of the girl was interesting. There was no 
reason on earth for her showing us the room, and many which she stood 
looking at with great calmness were not a whit better. We returned 
and spent the evening with a round of old English songs, among which 
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* God save the King * and ‘ rfulc Britannia’ were, as you may suppose, 
rej)catcd no small number of tjmes, for being abroad makes every man a 
patriot, and a loyalist almost ^ Pittite. 

God bless you, my dear love, and good night. 

3 fay 17. • S. T. Coleridge. 

Mat/ 19 , 1799 . 

My dearest Poole, — I arrived at Gottingen last night at nine 
o’clock, after a walk of thirty miles, somewhat disappt)inted at finding 
no letter for but sttrp^utul that Chester had none. Surely liis 
ianiily do not behave o\cr-attcntively towards him : we have hecn about 
eight moiitbs and ten days, and he has received one leller from them! 
Well, now lo ctmclude. my all too-uninteresting .rournal. In my second 
letter to Sarah I was stdl at Blankeibnrg. AV^e left it on Wednesday 
morniiig, May 15, taking first one survey more of the noble view wliich 
it eominandcd. 1 stood on the Caslle-hill — on my right a hill, half wood, 
half rock, of a most grand onllinc. The rude sketch of its outline is 
gi\iiii in that litth* di awing at the top of my first letter to Sara. Then 
a plain of }oiing corn — then rocks, walls and towers, and pinnacles of 
lock — a [mind domain, disdainful of the seasons ! These formed the 
right liand. On the left, and curving lound till they formed the front 
view', hills here green witli leafy trees — here sUli iron-brown — dappled, 
as it were, with coming spiing aiul lingering winter — not (like the single 
hill) of ahrujiL and grand outlines, hut rising and sinking, yet on the 
whole still rising in a frolic uttrytue^s. In tlie plain (or area of the 
view) young cowherds of cattle, troo])s of goats, and slicpherds at the 
head of ,y//'eam,v of sheep. AVc h‘ri the town, ])roeccded through the 
plain, and, having walked about half a inih*, turned to contemphite the 
haekwaid view', to winch was added the lowers and castle of Bennburg, 
that looked in upon us from the distance on our right hand as we then 
stood. 

VV'c proceeded, and#a mile fiom Blaiikcrhnrg we came to a small 
lake fpiite surrounded with beech trees — the margins of the lake solid 
marble rock ; two or tliioe stone thrushes were flitting about those rocky 
margins. Our road Itself was for a few' strid(‘s occupied by a little onc- 
aiclicd liridge, under wliicli the hike emptied itself, and at ilic distance 
of ten yaids from tlic bridge, on our right liand, plunged itself down (its 
stream oidv once Inokoii l;y a jutting rock nearly in the midst of tlie fall) 
into a chasm of 30 feet in de])th, and soniewliat more in Icngtli, (a cliasrn 
of black or mossy rocks,) and then ran uudergronnd. Wc now cntenvl 
the woods — the morning thick and misty ; we saw a niimher of wild 
deer, and at least fifty salamanders. (The salamander is a lieauliful 
lizard, perfectly harmless.) 1 oxamined several in my naked baud ; its 
length from six to seven inches, Avith a nightingalajs eye, and just 
twenty-two yellow' streaks on its glossy black skin. Tliat it can live in 
the file is a fable ; hut it is true that if put on burning coals, for the first 
or even the second time, it emits a liquid so co])iously as to extinguish 
the coals. So wo went up hill and dowm dale, hut all through the woods, 
for four miles, when Ave carnelo a sort of h^ath, stubby, Avith low trunks 
of old hr-trees ; and here Avere Avornen in various gruujis soAviiig the fir- 
seed, a fcAv ceasing their Avork to look at us. Never did I behold aught 
so impressively picturesque — or rather stutue-esque — as these groups of 
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Avoiaen in liII their various attitudes. Tljc thick mist through whicli 
their figures came to my eye gave such a loft unreality to them ! These 
lines, my dear Ikjole, I have wiitten rathey for my own pleasure than 
yours, for it is inpiossible that this misery of words can give to you that 
^^UielL it may set be able to recall to me. What can be the cause that 1 
am sf) iniseralde a deseriber ? Is it tliat f untlerstand neither the prac- 
tice nor the pnuci])les of painting? or is it not true tliat others have 
really sueeeeded ? f could lialf suspect that what are deemed* fine 
description'^ jnoduee their effect almost purely by a charm of words, 
with whioli, mid with wliose combination, we associate feelings indrarly 
but no dibtinet images. From these women we discovered that we had 
gom; out of <mr way ])r(‘cis(dy four miles ; so wc laughed and trudged 
back again, and contrived to arrive at Weminga? Rode about twelve 
oVloek ; tliis belongs to the ]mnccly Count Slolberg, a cousin of the tw^o 
brothm s, llie princely Counts Stolberg of Stolberg, who both of llicm 
are ]ioets ami (lliristians — good po(‘ts, great Clnnstian-s, and most kind- 
hearted princes. Wbal a combination of vanities for Germany! 

The princely Count Stolberg, of Weminirar Rode, gave, on this day, 
a. Jeuv^l 1(> his i>eople, and almost all the family of Stollicrgs wti'c assem- 
bled; tli(‘. nobles and people were sliootiiig for a prize at a stuffed bird, 
placed on the top of a Ingh May])ole. A nobleman of the family, who 
had lately been at Gcittiimen, recognised rtirry, and was about to have 
lntrodiu'(‘d ns ; Inil neither our dios nor our time permitting it, wc lic- 
(dined the honour. Tii this little town there is a scliool, with about 
tw^tdve or thirtecMi jrnor Iroys in it, who are maintained by the tenants 
and eilizfMis. They lu’cakTast with one, dine with another, and sup witli 
a thiHi ; luainiging their visits so as to divide the burden of their main- 
tenance according to the eapahilities of ilie people, to wdiosc table they 
solicit admission, Tlirongh a eounlry not suiliciently peculiavi/.ed to be 
worth ilescilbiug. *ve came to Drubcck, a pretty village, far off on the 
right hand, a semieirciilar vale of an immense extent ; close by on the 
left (its llgure the concave of a crescent), a high woody hill, the lieights 
clothed with lir?, with an intermixture* of beeches, yellow'-grcen in their 
neiemng foliage; but below this, and flowing down the hill into the 
valk’N, a noble stream of beeches of freshest verdure. Greeneries of every 
size and sliajic, but abvays walled by trees ; and always as we entered, 
the fust ob'j' et wbieli met us w' as a mount of wild outline, black with 
firs, s('‘ulng Imge above the woods. One of these greeneries was in 
slia])!' .L ])aralle]ograin, walled on three sides by the silver-liarkcd weep- 
ine liiiclies, on the fourth liy conical firs. A rock on the flv-side rose 
above tlu rices just Avithin the, wood, and before ns the huge fir mounts ; 
it was a most impressive scene -perhaps not the less so fiom the misti- 
ness ot the w('t air. VV^c travelled on Jind on. Oh ! wliat a weary way ! 
Now up now d«wn — now with a path — now without one — liaving no 
otlicr gni.le tlnoi a man, a compass, and tin* foot paces of tlie pigs which 
had been the day In foie driven from Ilarzburg to Drihliock, where there 
had been a pig-fan ; this intelligence was of more service to us than 
map or compass. At last we came to the foot of the luige hr mount, 
roaring with woods, and w inds, and waters ; and now the sky cleared up, 
and masses of crimson light fell around us from tlie fiery west, and from 
the clouds over our heads that reflected the western fires. We wound 
along ))y tlie foot of the mount, and left it behind us ; close before us a 
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hig;h hill — a high hill close oil our right, aiul close on onr left a hill. 
Wc ^^('re in a circular prison hills, and many a mass of ligfit, moving 
and Btatiouary, gave life and j||»'ildncss to the rocks ami \voods that rose 
out of them. But now we emerg(*d into a new seem' ! Close 1)\ our 
left hand was a little hamlet;#* .lcIi Imuse with its orehaid of blossom 
trees, in a very small and narrow eoomh. The houses weu- huilt on the 
lowest part of the slope of the steejdy-shelving lulls that formed the 
coornh. But on (nn- right hand was a Inige valley, with rocks ii\ the dis- 
tance, and a steady niass of clouds that afforded no mean substitute for 
a sea : on caeh side, as ever, liigh woody Jnlls ; hut majesi ic river or huge 
lake, oh! that was wanting hei(‘, and eAeryvshen' 

Ami now we arrived at Ilarzhurg. lldls ever by onr sides, in all 
conceivable variety of forms and ganiitur(‘. It \v('n‘ irlle iii inc to at- 
tempt ]>y words to give their piojection and tlieir leiiring, and now they 
were in cones, lunv in ronudnesses, mnv in loiigue-like lengllis, now 
])yianiidal, now a huge bow, and all at every st(‘p vaiyin'i; the foriiis c>f 
their outlines; or how they now stood abreast, now lan aslant, now^ 
rose up behind each other, or now (as at llarzbuig) picsi'iiti'd almost :i 
sea of huge motionless waves too multiform foi painting — too nnilliform 
even for tlie imagination to remember them; \i'a, my very sight s^eimd 
incapacitated hy the novelty and complexity oi‘ the '^cem*. Ve led 
liglils from the lain-clonds, ve gave lh(‘ wholi'. the last magic touch! 
r had now lieen walking (ive-and-lhirl y miles, ovei the roogiiesi mads, 
and had been sinking with fatigue ; hut so strong was the stmniliis of 
this scene, that my flame seemed to have (bank in juav vitalit) ; f«n I 
now walked on to Ciosl.ir almost as if f laid ijs(m from healthy sh'cp on 
a fine spring morning, so light and lively were my faenltii's. On oui 
road to (ihislar we passed liy several smelting house.s and vviic maniifae* 
torii^s, and one particuhiTly noticeable, wlier(‘ tlu'V scjiarale the snlplnn 
from tbe ores. The night wa^ now ni)«‘ii ns, and the* white and bhi(' 
dames from this building formed a giand and bcantifnl (tbjeci. So while 
was the tlame, that in the inannfaetory itself it a])])eauMl ipiite like' the 
natural daylight. It is strange, tliaj wc do not adopt some nu aus to 
render our artilieial lights more while. As llic ehx'k struck ten, W(‘ en- 
tered tlie silent city of (ioshir, and tliroiigh some f(*w narrow' [)assag('s, 
called strc'cts by courtesy, arrived at our inn My companions scarcely 
able to speak, too tiicd even to be glad that the jomney w.is ovem-a 
journey of forty miles, iiieludmg the w'ay we bad hisi. 

On Tbursday, May Kilb, wc saw tbe vilri(d maiiufaelni y and llu’ 
Dome Chureli at (loslar Tbe latter is a real curiosity ; it is one ol' 
the oldest, if not the oldest, Til (icrinaiiy. Tlie first llimg that slnki s 
you on entering it, is a picture of St. Christoiiher, wading through lla' 
river witli Jesus Christ (a Iioy witli a globe ni Jiis hands) on his shoul 
ders : this is universal in all tlie ehiirehcb that 1 have seen, bid noiiec- 
able hero for the mormons size of the picture, and for the eniicf'it of 
]nitting in the hand of tbe giant saint a fir tri'c, “ with wlmdi the mast 
of some tall areiral hewn on >3orwegian liills were but a vvaiid,” and 
giving this Imge fir tree a crack m llie middle, llie face of tin' holy giant, 
with a horiid grin (jf toil and etfort, eoircsponding wifi' <h(' said crack 
in proof of the huge weight of the disguised J)eity. Tie- next was an 
altar of the god Croto, tlic only assured antiipilt} of (iennan hcatlienism. 
On this altar humau sacrilices were offered : at is ol metal — brass 1 be- 
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licvc—with diamond holes all aroniid itiand sii]i])ortcd by four grotesque 
animals. Then two stone baboons, with iiionks’ cowls on them, giiiining 
at each other, said to have been hkewisfi tlio work of the said savage 
pagans, wdien the monks first preached christianily in Germany. Then 
an altar-piece by the celebrated Lucas C^ranaek, in which the faces of 
the A])ostlcs arc mai vcdhiusly ugly, but lively and natural ; it is an ad- 
mirable painting. Then tombs and thrones of emperors, and (pieens, 
and ])rinccsscs, for Goslar was formerly tlie scat of the Saxon emperors 
of (jcrmany. The liole where the devil entered, and how he set two 
bishoj)s by the cars, and iiow they fought in this church, and how one 
killed the other; a huge crown of hell-metal, seven strides in diameter, 
given hy tlie victor bisho]) for penance; also relievo of the bishop 
who poisoned an crnpeior in the Lord’s Su])poi, Pud the under petticoat 
of leather that tlie devil took from the woman w ho rose at midnight, 
supposing it to he matin time, entered the church, begun praying, 
wondered latlier to see the cliurch so full, wlicn all at once she heard the 
clock strike twelve, cried aloud “God and (’hiist! llausch ! Rausch! 
Rausch ! all nothing hut ghosts.” Off Hew the woman, but ns she ran 
over the threshold she t lipped, fell doAvn, and ere slie eonhl get up again 
the devil had ]uilled o(f her jietticoat. I was much interested hy this 
Tuinous old cluireh, half-heathen, half-catholic, the occasion of wliich 1 
will cx])laiii when I conic home. 

ATc left this ugly old desert of a city, and strolled on thiongh hill and 
dale of pines, lip which (he littli‘ mists eiept like smoke fioin cottage 
chimneys, till we came lo Clausthall, a huge town with a numl)«‘r I'f 
mines around it, one of whicli all hut myself descended. I had before, 
read a most minute desenption of the said mine, and from tlie same 
concluded that 1 should see nothing new after wliat 1 had seen at 
Stowey ; and hy Chester’s account, my conchision was ])crfcctly right ; 
so 1 stayed at h nne and wrote two letters to Saia. I saw the w hole pro- 
gress of minting, for all tlie Hanoverian moni‘y is here mintial, and other 
little curiosities, which 1 have ever found liideously stupid. 

We were such a Jiospilal of bruised toes, swelled ankles, blistered 
soles, and excoriated heels, that we stayed in tlie town till Saturday 
inoniiiig, May ISth. We ])assed iqi and down over little hills through 
a pine-covered country, still looking ilown into wild and deep coombs of 
])inc and fir-trccs -- (I scarcely know the ilifferencc betw'ecn pine and 
hr) — till we came lo J^elirheck, a little village of wood, witli wooden 
tih s on the honsc-lops, lying in the bottom of a narrow coomb, three or 
four of tlie houses scattiued on the slopes of the lulls that formed the 
coomb. The coomb is rich with the grecu, green beeches ; the slope of 
the hills have beeches and intermixed, hut the heights are wholly 
the ])roperty of the lirs. I'rom here we piocecded to Osterodc, a 
liilly, pleasant country ; the soil heaved up and down in hillocks, with 
many a little dell and hollow, and the pine-ticcs pictuicsquely scattered. 
Osterodc is a large and very ugly town, the peo])le looking dirtier and 
poorer than is common in Germany. Over the town-hall is the rib of a 
giant. These are common in the inland towns of Germany. They are 
generally whale’s ribs, lii the dark ages it was of course extremely 
unusual for man to leave his plough, as the song goes, ‘‘ to go ploughing 
the seas.” When any did, they were of course ambitious to bring 
something curious home (^s a jnesent to their countrymen, and this is 
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no doubt the origin of the -while’s ribs. From Ostcrodc wc proceeded 
to Csilloiiburg. [Mem. — The view of the almshouse on a woody hill, 
part of the wood cleared, and the space occupied, hy a line garden.] 
From henceforward the vieu4 became (piitc Knghsli, except that in 
England we have water ever our views, cither sea, or lake, or river ; 
and we have eliny hedges, and single cottages, and gentlemen’s scats, 
and many a house, tlie dwelling of knowledge and virtue, between the 
cottage and the geiitlcman’s scat. Our lields and meadows too are so 
green, that it is a common thing for novelists and describers here to say 
when they praise a prospect, “ It had a Britisli greenness.” All this, 
and more, is wanting in Germany ; but their woecls are far finer, and 
their hills more diversified, and thidr little villages lar more interesting, 
every house licing separate, with its little gaideii and orchard. This 
answers to my idea of luinian nature, wh4ch dislinguisJies itself equally 
fioiu the tiger and the sheep, and is ncitlier solitary nor gregarious, but 
nciglibourly ; add to this, too, tliat the cxireiiie misery, and the earth 
an(l lieaveu ahinnirig wickedness and profanity of our English villager, 
is a thing wholly iinknown in Germany. The Avomen, too, wlio are 
w'orki ng in the fKilds, ah\a)s behave respect fully, modestly, and with 
courtesy. Well, I must hasten on to GiUtnigen. We proceeded ; hull 
ought to say, that in tlie churchyanl of Catleuhurg I was pleased witli 
the folluNving epitajih : - 

“ JoriAMi IlEUfnoi.n of CATURNimarf. 

Ach hi lialu'ii 1 rAIi, tJioy loivo 

Kiuon hravfMi f I Put a brave 

Mail liei^:rib,‘u. j j Man in grave. 

V'iclcu war ennelir. J vile was more than many.” 

This is word for word. 

About a mile and a Iialf from Catleuhurg we came to a lovely scene, 
hillocks, and scattered oaks and hceehes, a sweet though very smal^ 
lake, a green meadow, and one wliitc cottage ; and this sjiot, e.x.ictly 
filled, was coinpletelyVncircIcd by the grandest swell of woods that 1 
ever beheld. The hills Avere clotjied as with grass, so rich was the 
verdure, so complete A\as the circle, that I stood and looked around me, 
in Avhat part the Avoud opened, to admit our road. AVe entered the 
wood, and Avalkcd for two miles under a complete hoAver, and as avo 
emerged from it — Oh ! I shall never foaget the glorious prospect. 
Behind me the Harz Mountains, with the snow-spots shining on them, 
close around us Avoods upon little Iiills, little hills of an liuiulrcd shapes 
— a dance of hills, aaIiosc variety of position siijiplicd the effect of, and 
almost imitated 7 /ad /o/t ; two higher than the rest, of a conical form, 
Avctc hare and stony, the rest were all liid Avitli leafage; 1 cannot say 
trees, for the foliage concealed the houghs that sustained it; and all the 
hills, in all their forms and bearings, which it aacic sucli a chaos to de- 
scribe, Avere yet all in so pure a harmony ! Before us green corn-fields, 
tliat filled the jdaiii, and crept uj) the ojiposite hills, in tlie far-off dis- 
tance, and closing our vicAv in tlie angle at the left, that high woody 
hill on Avhich stands the monarch ruins of the I’lesse ; and close by me, 
in a sweet ilcll, was a SAveet neighbourhood of houses, Avith their or- 
chards in blossom. Oh! Avherefore Avas there no water? We were 
now only seven miles from Gottingen. I shall write one letter more 
from Germany, and in that letter I will conclude my tour with some 
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minuteness, as it will give you at the sa^ie time the account of the coun- 
try near Gottingen. 1 hope to leave this ])lacc in about a fortnight, but 
Sara must not be uneasy if I am homo a week later tlam she cxj>ects : 
it may be a week earlier, but as I pass througli Brunswick, &c., I may 
perhaps have opportunities of acquirinj^ information about Jjcssing, 
which it were criminal in me to neglect ; but J pine, languish, and 
waste away to be at home, for though in Ihiglaml alone I have those 
that hate me, yet tlicrc, only I have those whom I love. , 

God bless my Friend! 

S. T. Coi.ERij)f;K. 


WKEOS AND FLOWERS. 

No. III. 

By Barry Cornwall. 

I. SOLlTlfOK. 

Here lot us turn and gaze. O Solitude ! 

Long-loved, long-lost, so many years my friend, 
(Companion never riulo ! 

And do we once again together bend 
Our steps into the forests <laik and green, — 

The calm, grave forests, wJiere nought ols(‘ is seen ?- 
Tio! wtuit cool welcomes, in this burning day, 

The sweet trees give us ! Say, 

(y.in the still desart, or the stillei sea, 

(The summer ocean where no billows b(‘,) 

Matci' the green sdenee which is here alway, 
f^rom March to sunny May, — 

From May until the fiesh October muru 
When Autumn winds her born, • 

Cbnsmg llie winged leaves from every wood ? 

( ) Solitude ! O social Solitude ! 

(.'ompaiiion of grave joy (as well as grief), 

The pleasure is not biief. 

Nor worthless, wliich wo glean and share with thee 
lender the greenwood tree ! 

The thoughts which there spring up, like sylvan tlovveis, 
Survive and bloom thioiigh all life’s aftei- hours, — 
Through stormy passions, and through winter days. 
More surely than the joy (yet, lv it thus?) 

We gather when tlie summer torches blaze. 

Or merry masque, or in the dance’s maze, 

At midnight in the city populous ! 


2, Tue Spartan Mother. 

Begone to the battle, my son ! 

The world of renown is before thee! 

If thou dicst,— why.thy gloiy is w'on : 

If thou livest, — Oh ! thy country and 1 will adore liiee ! 
Ay, thy niollier will bow 
To a conqueror s brow ; 

So, begone to the battle, my son ! 
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Arm, arm for the battle, *ny son ! 

Bright Justice looks down on the quarrel ; 

Fierce wrongs on thy country are ilone ; 

Doth thy forehead, my bra's^ one, not ac/ie for the laurel? 
Shall the land of rhy birth 
Be disgraced on Aie earth ? 

Oh, away to the battle, my son ! 

However the day may be won, 

• Whoe’er Wiite the record of glory, 

]0o /hull wJiat by man may be done. 

And the heart of thy mother shall swell at the story. 
Now, a\vay to the light. 

Like the spear in its ilight ! 

Oil, begone, and — rennr hark from the battle, my son ! 


J. An Old Story. 

The lady of the castle sits 

Wnl' crimson c'heek and restless eye. 

And a lieart that bounds and sto])s by fits. 
Gazing upon tlit' wild and blackening sky. 

She heareth not theioaiing ram. 

She sees no storm go sweeping by ; 

But sigbeth out her soul m pain. 

Ah ! IS there love- or pei-il — nigh ? 

What means the lonely torch that throws 
Its guilty fire ujion the night ? 

Wliat mean those cries and random blows, 
TJiat shake the thicket on the right ? 

A shout — a scream — a deadly word. 

The blaze and bursting of a gun ; 

And nothing mon* is seen or iicard. 

All's o’er : the light is lost and won. 

No murmuiN did the lady cast. 

Her cheek alone (which w'aned to pale) 

Told us she might lament Ihc past. 

And gave us subject Ibr our tale. 

She died, without a word or sign. 

And when the toil of life was o'er. 

The last one of a noble line 
W'^as hid in dust for evermore. 

(^h, fond, fair orphan ! Beauty’s child. 

By lender passions overblown ! 

What pity that the heart is blind. 

And cannot save llie genlle mind ! 

Winch thus (how oft !) by a fate unkind 
Is wreck'd and overthrown ! 
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Tlie Session of Parliament — A Mem. for Ma*,iap:ers — The Princess Victoria’s Visit 
to Holklxam — Satirical Honours. 


The Session of Parliament which commenced on Tuesday, the 19th 
of February, was closed on Thursday, the 10th of September, by the Kin^ 
in person. Nearly seven months have therefore been occupied - a period 
of unusual length- - and yet it is impossible for us to record that any mea- 
sures of large public benefit have been pa«?scd by the three estates of the 
realm. Flint Glass” was, indeed, relieved liom taxation by the Budget 
of 1835; hut other relief was not extended in an) ‘diape to the agricul- 
turists, the manufiicturers, the artizans, or those wtio are interested in 
the “ shipping” of Great Britain. On the 10th of September the country 
w'as pretty nearly in the same position as on the 19th of February; and 
this w^ould be very gratifying intelligence, if we could persuade ourselves 
that at the beginning of the year 1835 our state of prosperity was such 
that improvement was impossible, or at least unnecessary. Meanwhile, 
the two great parties by whom the venerable Whigs and Tories of past 
limes have been displaced, are putting forth their energies to obtain or 
retain jiower. The Conservatives arc busy in all the towns and counties 
of Great Britain. They consider tluit recent events have greatly enlarged 
their influence, and that moderate principles are gaining ground from day 
to (lay : that appeals to the good sense .and reflection of the people must, 
in the end, triumph, and that although they may be for a time led astray 
by wild theorists, the sober judgment of Englishmen will still lead them to 
confide in rulers who, while they avoid rash speculations on the one hand, 
are studying how' they can introduce useful changes on the other. The 
iiltra-Radieal party aie also on the alert. It w as impossible not to foresee 
that the recent contest hetw^een the House of Peers and a majority of the 
House of Comm MIS, would lead to an appeal to the people—an appeal 
to be made either directly or indirectly. The results of the registry of votes 
wore uiKpiestionahly not such as to justify ou" present Ministers in an 
attempt to strengthen their numerical force by a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment: they therefore prudently accepted the Corporation Reform Bill as 
amended by the J^ords, rather than retire from oftice, or abide the issue of 
a new election. Some of their partisans are occupying the period of the 
recess by seeking to raise throughout England an outcry against one of 
the three branches of the Legislature. They are labouring to excite hatred 
against the Peers ; and are employing agents and arguments both equally 
un-Knglish. In England there is, and always has been, a stern love of 
truth and justice ; those who calculate on destroying the glorious charac- 
teristic of the English people will find they have deceived themselves 
while working to deceive others. The chief agent to whom we refer is 
Mr. Daniel O'Connell, who h..s found in several of our large towns and 
cities persons eager to receive him as a visiter, and willing to listen to his 
Irish mode of mis-stating facts. The curious have assembled in crowds 
to hear him ; such places as Newcastle and Glasgow have enjoyed rare 
treats; but according to all accounts he has found much less pliable 
materiel to work upon than in Ins own less reflective and more excited 
country. It is evident in all his speeches that he is perfectly aw'are 
his Scotch and English a^iditors are not to be addressed in the style 
he adopts in Ireland. He cannot talk to us as to the “ hereditary 
bondsmen” — wc have no gross wrongs to complain of — no terrible evils 
to he averted — no rights unacknowledged — no oppression to be protested 
against. It is to the woes and wants of Ireland, therefore, that he principally 
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alludes during his progress through England ; but lie takes especial care 
to exhibit only the dark side of the picture, keeping out of sight the start- 
ling fact I hat the Irish peasant pays nothing for the protection he receives 
from the State— that in Ireland chrect taxation is unknown, and that the 
poor obtain relief only wlien theiiyclairas to such relief have been made 
good in England. The persons lie ^ms met wherever he has spoken are 
precisely those who would comprehend and appreciate such a comparison 
between the Irish and English labomers and artizans; and O tJonncll is 
not thoughtless enough to exceed his instructions, by explaining tlie whole 
matter to his hearers in the North. We have no doubt that the results of 
these journeyings from place to place will be so many mere nothings, and 
that ere long ()*Connell will assume his old tone of abuse against “ Eng- 
land and everything English.” This event of llie month is one that we 
could not pass ever without comment. The ncwspapei.s arc full of the 
speeches of the Member for Dublin ; they arc certainly “ vain rejictitions,” 
and those who have read one are completely conversant with the other. 
Nevertheless they serve to amuse, if they do not alarm, now that the ad- 
journment of Parliament has left us little to tliink about in the way of 
public affairs. Ilis ravings against the Peers make us laugh. When the 
great leader of the Irish mob speaks of the moral power of the Upper House, 
he may find hearers ignorant enough to believe his assertions ; not so. 
however, when he talks of the physical incoinpctoney of their Lordships, 
and promises to find a sturdy kitchen-maid to “ wliop ” them all witli a 
broom-stick. Our thoughts at once revert to the muscular arms of Lojil 
Winchelsea, and the horsewhip of Lord Alvanlcy. 

A Mkm. FOR Managers. — ^The closing of one pair of Houses has left 
the towoi at leisure to speculate upon the opening of another pair, erjiiaily 
involved in disaster, equally creative of anxiety, though relieved for sonii* 
two or tliree seasons past trom all risk of “ collision,” by ])eirig both under 
the same control, that of Mr. Premier Jlunn. The Siamese system, how- 
ever, has not succeedc'd, and a separate maintenance is the consequence. 
Mr. Jliinn retains Drury ; and u}) to almost iiie last day of the month, 
everybody in the world is to have Covent-g-mlen. Even Mr. Fitzball lias 
been for a considerable number of seconds on the brink of the Jesseeship, 
as Jack Cade was once almost Prime Minister. He (not Jack) was to have 
commenced the season whth his own inimitable drama, called “ Jonathan 
Jlradford” — a jirodiiction which, altho^igh it has been ])layed for a Ihousand 
nights together in scores of theafies, has never Ir.ul its due place assigned 
it in the dramatic literature of the country. It has scarcely been read at 
all, thoiigli heard and seen l)y the whole world. The exijuisite poetry, tlie 
harmony, the dignity, tlie loftiness, of such passages as Hie Ibllowing, 
have consequently escaped the higher class of critics. The reviews, vv(‘ 
must say, have preserved a shameful silence respecting tins cxtraoidinaiy 
drama. 

“ Jon. — I’ve brought tlie lemons ami the mitriiegs, Ann ; 

The sugar and the comfits for the dnldren. 

And look you here, — what think you this is, Ann ? 

Ann , — I do not kriovv, 

Jon. — A present for your birth-day. 

It is a pair of buckles, — though not diamonds. 

Glittering bright they shine, as stars at even. 

•1° 39^ # i|> 

Jon.^My worthy guest’s asleep, I will not wake Iiim. 

I'll pi. ace upon the table the (Canary and water. 

He said not if a lemon he would likt. 

No matter ; 

The lemon, too. I’ll leave,— this knife also. 

Then if he wakes, why, ho can help himself. 

So — softly, softly, softly.’* 
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We quote literally. This, it will be owned, is rather unlike anything 
which Sheridan Knowles can do in the way of calling the dramatic spirit 
from the vasty deep ; yet we doubt whether its sweetness would not be 
lost on the desert air of Covent Garde’i. It is too natural, too true, too 
exquisitely simple and touching for efFecf. The degenerate public will not 
listen. It is a disgraceful fact, that the new people who do go to the large 
houses, go to see; the poetry of the very finest and costliest spectacles is 
listened to by nobody but the prompter. No, we fear that even Jonathan 
would not tell ; though there is a Jonathan who has, indeed, poip.ted out 
the path to success so plainly, that the blind may see it. It is indicated 
by a fact recorded in the “ New York Mirror,” tliat a young lady has 
“ dramatized ‘ Mrs. Butler’s Journal,* ” and that the same “ is in rehearsal 
at the Bowery Theatre.*’ Here then, at last, is a novelty. There is some- 
thing new under the sun ; and to what an endless succession of new things 
does it point ! Dramatize “ Mrs. Butler’s Journal ?” If that may be done, 
why not adopt the suggestion of a weekly contcmpo.ary, and dramatize 
“ Johnson’s Dictionary ?*’ Why not adapt the new Municipal Bill ior 
stage representation? or the Almanac for IS.'UJ? or “ Ilervcy’s Medita- 
tions,” or Fish-sauce? or the London Directory ? or all these, and hun- 
dreds of other capable subjects m succession. Want novelties! Why, 
novelties are so common as to be positively hacknied. Let the new lessee 
Americanize his system. Let him dramatize the days of the month, and 
miscellaneous comments upon society. The whole world would be at- 
tracted by a play-bill setting fortli a seiies ofoiignial personifications. 

A Flippant Remark^ by Mr. Vinirig. 

An Indelicate Allnsion, Mr. John Ueeve. 

A Profound P>entimeitf^ Mr. Cooper. 

A Sagacious Opinion, Mr. Farren. 

An Inuondo, Madame Vestris. 

A Bitter Sarcasm, Mis. Glover. 

A Double F.nlendre, Mosdames llumby and TToncy, 

And so on, through all the commenlaries and thti company. Air. F’itzhall 
could fit them all, down to the supernumeraries; who might personate 
the shabby passaj^es and loose observations. 

The Princess Victoria's Visit to IIolkham. — A little Princess may 
produce a vast convulsion. Her acceptance of an invitation to an even- 
ing party at No. 10, instead of No. 11, may throw a nation into a panic — 
her going to Norfolk, instead of Suffolk, may shake a realm — her wearing 
a green sash instead of a red one may agitate all Europe. We should 
deeply regret anything that might lend to diminish the fervent feelings 
with which the opening character of the youthful Heir-presumptivc to the 
throne has jnspired all classes of her (probably) fuliire subjects. She is 
high in favour ; and the amiable character of her parent and guide gives 
assurance that the general hope will not be disappointed— that the blos- 
soms of promise will be succeeded by pleasant fruits by-and-by. We 
would fain, therefore, avert tht perils of the storm which is gathering over 
her head, in consequence of her present visit to Mr. Coke, at Holkham. 
The Princess, and those who have advised the visit, arc represented as 
being guilty of a crime scarcely to be expiated, in visiting a person who, 
in his political vocation, delivered a strong invective against the grand- 
father of the Princess, George III. Heally, we must be sadly off for a 
grievance, before vve can accept this as an affair to be shocked about. The 
Princess was a mere child when that speech was spoken, and her uncle, 
the Duke of Sussex, has remained ia habits of the closest friendship with 
the speaker ever since. This may he in good or bad taste ; but example 
must be pleaded, on behalf equally of the Duchess and her daughter. The 
present King has, in the noblest manner, shown how easily he can forgive 
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and forp:etthe most splenetic attacks upon himself and his family, uttered 
under similar circumstances of strong political cxcitapient. His relatives 
act most wisely m imitating his conduct. Besides, it sliould be remem- 
bered that, if Mr. Coke spoke dijh'especti’iilly of the character of her grand- 
father, he was for many yearsjf one of the most intimate and esteemed 
friends of her father; and it is natural that mother and daughter also 
should forgive what the father himself would not have remembered beyond 
the hour. 

We deprecate, for the sake of all, and for the Princess’s particularly, the 
attempts that are constantly made to draw political inferences from private 
visitings of tliis nature. It is a hard piice to pay for being lieircss even to 
ii throne, to have every little indication of personal feeling watched, criti- 
cized, suspected, and ultimately denounced as abominabie, by one party or 
the other. Let the Princess, say we, have full freedom of action ; the cha- 
racter of her mother, and the general couisc ol lier education and bearing, 
iir(' sufficient guarantees for the jierfcct propriety of her line of visits. In 
the present case it is absurd to impute the smallest political bias. Mr. 
Coke is very aged, and, prodigy as he is, he cannot be very active in poli- 
tics. Ho has retired altogether from party contests ; and, when engaged 
in them, his politics -..ent no farttier than those of the late Duke of Kent, 
or, judging by his acts, the present King. Perhaps it is criminal in the 
Princess to visit either of her uncles. T.ct her visit whom she likes, with- 
out having the happy time of youth embittered by party taunts, jealousies, 
riminatioiis. 

Satirical H()NQTTRs.--j j^ ()ke is doubled by being inadvertent; it is 
'^morc than dembleJ when unconsciously played off by ourselves at our own 
expense. The Reformers of Kent have just evinced this unpremeditated 
spirit of self-martyrdt)m, in a tine jiieee of practical satire, that will survive 
as long as a column sixty feet high shall endiiie. 'fhey have erected a 
monument to the memory of “ that s])irited Refonnov, Mr. Charles Lar- 
kin;*’ and the ])apcrs inform us llial “ the ‘^ite selected for this remarkable 
object is GiuUhill^ a spot immortalized by Shakspeare.” Of its immor- 
tality there is little question ; nor is there more, doubt that its peculiar 
appropriateness will be readily recognized by every dissenter from rei’orrn 
doct lines. But Reformers will surely j)erc«ivc, upon reflection, that they 
have chosen the most unlucky spot in all Kent foj* the erection of a monu- 
ment to their departed associate, though sanctified by the genius of Shak- 
speare. They liave forgettiMi hoir he immortalized Oadshill — the agents 
he employed— the act he so inimitably describes. Gadshill is imniortalizeil 
by the nu'dium of Falstaffand his Bardolpliian followers. And what was 
the feat they performed there? — the achievement by which they rendered 
the spot ever memorable? The robber ij of the Exchequer ! It is 

a litile odd that this awkward fact should have been forgotten ; and that 
our Kentish Reformers should have played off a most humorous prank at 
their own cost, in selecting the very scene of that ancient robbery as the 
site of a monument to modern reform. Why, they admit all the inipiita- 
tions of their enemies. They charge themselves, in this voluntary asso 
elation with the immortal cut-purses of Shakspeare, with designs iiiion 
the Exchequer of no equivocal character— robbery, in the name of reform ! 
Tliey throw^ a stigma upon the principles and character of the dead whom 
tliey would render illustrious. Gadshill ! — Well, there is no accounting for 
taste; but henceforth. Reformers need not fall into a frenzy when they are 
charged with designs of spoliation. If men will not be true to them- 
selves Gadshill i — of all places in the Avofld, Gadshill ! Ealstaff, we 

doubt not, is chuckling in his grav^ 





MEDITATION ON MICIIAELMAS-DAY. 


“ VVIiil^ man oxclaims (thus arffiies Pope) 

‘ SdB all things for my use !’ 

‘ See man for mine !’ (quite right, we hope,) 

Replies a pamper'd Goose. ^ 

A Goose was brought to table ; as it lay 
Roasted before me, 

My appetite began to ooze away, 

Odd thoughts came o’er me. 

The great Lake Lyrist ranks the humble bee 
With eagles proud. 

And claims an equal age and ancestry 
For all ; — allow’d ! 

Oh ! he is right. Dear Wordswoith, ere the bird 
Had lost a wing. 

One thought about his anceatry had stirr d 
Wild Fancy’s spring. 

His Ancestor — the lirst ! Ah, who was he ? 

Thought irill lireak loose : 

\Vho was the founder of lus family — 

The first Great Goose ? 

What stars have sliot, what wrecks of worlds sublirnej 
Since that egg burst ! 

Why %Tove himself was christen'd since the time 
Of Goose the First. 

Aye, Relzcbub, now known by many titles. 

Was nameless then; 

Oh! since, what worms have dined upon the vitals 
Of god-like men. 

Thy Ancestor, oh Goose ! sat down to sup 
Ere snakes laid eggs ; 

Walk’d ere the centipede first counted up 
TIis hundred legs. 

Of higher lineage none, who creep or fly, 

(Jr swim or walk — 

The whale in the greai deep, the lark on high — 

(Jr geese who talk. 

Oh ! sacred bird, that Ancestor remote, 

Older than Vice, 

Set up his tirsl rjueer cackle of a note 
In Paradise ! 

Even in Eden old his course began ; 

He had no brother. 

Save, as some think, in Mr. Adam Man, 

Who proved another. 

Marvellous truth ’ one’s brain begins to swim, 

Think of that age, — 

And of this fat, brown bird here — think of him — 
Thus stuff’d with sage ! 

Sublime, ridiculous ! and may his race 
So high be carried ? 

And stood his,old, old parent face to flice 
With Eve unmawjmd? 

Even so. — The dish £||^as%’d ; I made excuse, 

And tried anotheiT^ 

For who could cat the son of that same Goose 
That saw man's mother ? 
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A Steam-Voyage down the Danube, with Sketches of Hungary, Wal- 

lachia, Servia, and TiirkeVji&c. By Michael J. Quin, Author of 
“ A Visit to Spain.” 2 vols. 

There were two rivers which, though known from tlie earliest limes, wore 
still unexplored objects of interest and curiosity. Though many tvavellevs 
had fallen in with them in detail, had crossed them in various jilaces, and 
knew in general the direction of their current, yet no one had pursued 
them to their exit, or could exactly tell what course they took to the s(‘a. 
One of these was the Niger, and the other the Danube. We do not iin'an 
to say that there were the same difficulties to encounter, and the same 
obscurities to clear up in both ; but as far i\« they were available for any 
purposes of intercourse, or description, or knowledge, or ])Mblic utility, llu? 
Danube, tbougli ])assing through the centre of civilized Knroi)e, was as 
little known as the Niger, making its way througb the deseits of barbarous 
Africa. The first person, we believe, who has sailed along it lor any con- 
siderable distance, and passed through the scmi-barliarous region which 
it penetrates in its way to the Euxine, was Mr. Qiiin, amf we think Ins 
voyage, to a certain extent, as interesting and as curious as that of 
Lander’s. 

Of all the jieople that inhabit its shores, the Hungarians are the most 
intelligent, spirited, and enlightened. They have largely participated in 
that expansion of mind which is now disjielJing the mists of ignorance iii 
most parts of the vvorld, and it does not appear that they will be much 
longer controlled by the despotic ascendency of Austria. (Joiinl Szechenyi 
(we must take our chance for spelling him right) was one of those en- 
lightened me:i who had felt the gencial impulse, and who determined to 
avail himself of the advance of science, and by accommodating this 
noble river to sleam-navigalion, to open Ins own country lo Kur()])oaii 
intercourse, to which it had been nearly inacc(‘ssiV)le. He resided for some 
time in England, like another Peter made himself acquainted wdlli all the 
details of navigation, and returning to Hungary, applied them to the 
hitherto impassable Danube. Rising in the eastern confines of Uie black 
Forest, not far from the source of the Rhine, it turned in an opposite din'c- 
tion, and while one brought the solution of the AJi>me snov\s to the Ger- 
man Ocean, the other conveyed them to the black Sea, running a noble 
course of IGOO miles. Through this progress it was capable of being ren- 
dered navigable from UJm, within 150 miles of its use, but various ])oIUi- 
cal and natural impediments obstructed it ; the petty jealousies uf the 
stales through which it passed excluded others from its advantages, and 
the sundry impediments from shallows and rocks confined its navigation 
to the short distance that occupied the s])ace from one obstruction to 
another. From Moldavia to Orsova, a distance of twenty-one miles, the 
water was so shallow as not to afford a depth of six inclics ; and between 
Orsova and Gladova in Wallachia, it is shut up by “an iron door” — a 
scries of rapids extending for three miles, and formed of rocks ^of a fen n- 
ginous hue, giving occasion to the name, as well from the obstruction 
which it offers as from the materials of wliich it is composed. It wa.s* 
these and similar impediments the Count proposed to overcome. Gangs 
of workmen were employed in various parts of the stream, and an impulse 
was given to the torpid and lazy Wallachians and other inhabit ant. s of the 
banks, w'hich .seemed to them like a disturbed dream. The navigation is 
now effected from Pestli to Rudschuk, with only one imiicdirnent not yet 
removed. One steam- boat carries the passengers from the former place, 
and another takes them up and conveys them to the latter. The navigable 
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stations on the river, as given by our author, are seven, exclusive of the 
distance from its mouth to the Bosphorus and Constantinople, and the 
whole amounts to 435 German, or 1958 English miles. A company is now 
established in Germany, for the purpose of opening a communication 
between the Rhine and the Danube. When this is accomplished, and we 
have no doubt it soon will be, wliat a scoj^e for delightful anticipation does 
it not afford ! Conceive a steamer leaving London with an agreeable party 
for a summer s excursion, enterinir the continent of Europe on the west 
side, by the mouth of one great river, and issuing from it on the east by 
the mouth of another, and after penetrating the centre of one quarter of 
the globe through its whole extent, and passing through all that is roman- 
tic in nature, and all that is imjiroved in social life — mountains and forests, 
cities and corn-lields, highly cultivated nations and semi-barbarous tiibes, 
are again set down in London in a space of time shorter than it formerly 
took to visit Scotland, and with much moic case, comfort, and security. 

Besides the iufoi'fiiation contained in Mr. Qiiir’*! book, his personal nar- 
rative is very entertaining. He is a traveller of a cultivated and well-in- 
formed mind, sees objects willi a curious eye, and sketches them with an 
agreeable pencil ; but, above all, he seems an amiable man, with a kindly 
heart. He dedicates his book to his wife, and incidents continually occur 
to call forth the social and domestic affections which dictated the dedica- 
tion. He embarkeil in the steamer at Peslh, in Hungary, and continued 
liis acpiatic excursion to Uudschfik, in Bulgaria. Pie met on his way a 
variety of cliaraclers, vvliicli he describes well. One was a very extraor- 
dinary being, with his person and dress in a very mnlilated state ; yet he 
displayed a versatility of talent that renders probable the story of the ad- 
minible Crichton. Another was Hussein Pasha, who was so distinguished 
a character in the extirpation of the .Tanissaries, and who is now governor of 
one of the Tuikish provinces ; and a third. was the good and accomplished 
Hungarian Count, to whose patriotic exertions the navigation of the 
Damdie owes its origin. At. Rudschdk, Mr. Quin left the river, crossed 
the Balkan Mountains, and proceeded to Constantinople. This journey, a 
sliort time ago so curious and interesting, is now as common as “ the road 
between London and St. Alban’s.” From Constantinople he proceeded to 
Smyrna, then to Greece, and so by the Ionian Islands to Italy and 
England ; but what he saw in pas.sing, though detailed in his usual agree- 
able manner, has been so recently and so frequently anticipated, that little 
new was left him to say, except the^t his boot: contains the “ latest news” 
from those! places. He embarked on the Danube on the 24th September, 
1834, and arrived in London on 5th February, 1835, having accomplished 
this most interesting tour in four month.s, which fifty years ago could not 
have been performed in as many years. 

Letters on the Philosophy of Unbelief. By the Rev. James Wills. 

As a work which unites sound philosophy with a spirit of truly Chris- 
tian piety, a convincing series of argurnents with the utmost tcmjier and 
candour, and which, by meeting the unbeliever by reasoning drawn from 
his own ])rinciples, turns the very weapons forged against Revelation into 
powerful instruments for its defence, we know not of any production of 
late years, which can be considered superior to the letters of Mr. James 
Wills on the important subject to which he has devoted his consideration. 
The works of Addison, Butler, Paley, and others, devoted to the most 
obvious, arguments which could be alleged in support of Christianity, 
left many points of vantage unoccupied, which in modern times have been 
observed and made good by succeeding writers, and as instances of this, 
lye are not aware that we can cite better proofs than the appearance of 
Mr. Sheppftrd’s book on the “ Divine Origin of Christianity,” and the pub- 
lication of the volume before us. It is true that the writings on this sub- 
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ject are sufficiently voluminous, yet, that they are superfluous no one; we 
think, who considers the importance of the 'quest ion, and the extetit to 
which oj>posite sentiments have been latterly advocated, will be disposed 
to affirm. To the sincere believer, also, the eontcmpUit'on of the same 
basis upon which his faith is founded is anything but an unsatisfactoiy or 
unprofitable exercise. Heli^iom ir> respect to its evidences, resembles 
those afems which, at whatever ])oint they are viewed, continue to present 
a succession of the fairest shades of colour to the eye of the spectator; 
and if the Psalmist of old delighted to mark the battlements, and to 
nunibei^the towers of tluit spiritual fortress, ivliich he was permitted in 
anticipation ordy to behold, with how much sjreater ])leMSiire should those 
anion^ whom it is reiirf^l as a. present dwelling- and j>Iac*e of shelter, dwell 
upon its stately defences and aspect of iniprc'rnable sticii^tli. We do not 
enter at larn-c into Mr. AVilis’s arguments, beeausi* they are incapable of 
beine: compressed into tlie space witluii wlueli ticii^ssity coniines our 
critical noticis, and are m eonse<jiien(a‘ compelled to refer our readers to 
the book itself; but if, after a perusal of its contents, tluy do not consider 
it deservini; a ])1ace in every theolugieal library, and, as far as linmati 
means can be considered such, eminently cjuahticil for effect imj: the object 
which the writer lias in view, w'c are willnuj: tu neknovvloilge ourselves 
under a greater ahciT.iiion of judgment, in tlu; present mstanee, than atiy 
Linder the influence of which through tlie course of our lives we can recol- 
lect ourselves to have fallen. 

Tlie Life and Times of (Icucral Wafiliingloii. 15y Cyrus 11. Edmonds. 

Pregnant us tlic history of tlie last century has been in characters vvhicli, 
from Ihoir own intrinsic ijualilios, or from Iho important and extraordinary 
circumstances under wlneli they have lieeii called to act, havi* acquired a 
lasting claim upon the allerition oi inlmiralion of posterity, there is not one 
on wdiich the regards of mankind at. large can be more advantageously 
fixed than on tlial. of the chiel ;ictor in the war of American independence. 
With respect to the (pie.stiou itseli, from which that unhajipy contest 
oi’iginated, there is now \vc lielieve but one prevalent opinion. The per- 
sonal feelings which some tune ago warped the judgments of our fatlier.s 
upon the suliject have long since passed from existence. Upon must of 
those actually engaged in that fir.st of the long seiies of struggles wdiieh 
have since continued at different times and places to convulse th(‘ civilized 
world, the grave has already closed, btirying willi them the bitterness and 
the prejudice, the sense of humiliation irom defeat, and the coiiseious- 
ness ot recent national dishonour widely and perniciously incurrefl, which 
so long prevented many even of the most enlightened among iis Irom 
taking correct views of those events under the consequences of which they 
suftered too keenly to enter with any great degree of imjiartiahty into the 
(piest ion of abstract justice, connected wutli their causes. We are now', 
however, enabled to pass a judgment upon this portion of our bistory witli- 
out any individual interest, and consequently with little inducement to 
err; and our eyes, freed from the mists which so long prevented a true 
contemplation of the subject in its general character and relations, have 
at length been taiiglit to look upon the efforts of America to escape from 
our dominion as a great and permanent benefit to mankind at large : and 
to ourselves in particular, an example by which tlie principles of oiir own 
con.stitiition have been moie strongly established, and from the teaching 
of which our children’s children may derive practical wisdom in ages yet 
to come. 

Under this consideration, we cannot but ccaisider Mr. Kdnionds’s work 
as a most valuable addition to the series of publications of which it forms 
a part ; nor can we refrain from expressing a sincere wish that, among our 
domestic circles in particular, it may obtain a speedy and general circtila- 
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tion. He has modestly stated that his performance is to be considered in 
the light of a compilation alone. All history, to a great extent, must 
necessarily be such ; but without stopping to dispute the justice of the 
title he has bestowed upon his labours, it must be acknowledged that his 
extracts are always connected by an inte^sting and elegant style of nar- 
rative. The portrait of the great subject of the work js drawn with an 
impartial and accurate hand ; and the scenes in which he figured are 
well and graphically described. We see again the storm gathering over 
the western world, which our own imbecility and injustice at first provoked, 
and subsequently in vain attempted to allay. We listen once moiie to the 
impassioned eloquence, which — if any human means could have done so — 
must have persuaded to reason the infatuation of the British Senate — to 
the elaborate and poetical rhetoric of Burke, and ^he fervid and energetic 
declamation of that Pericles of England, the upright and high-minded 
Lord Chatham; nor arc we less interested in the tumult of warlike ])rc- 
paration, the marclfof armies, and the alternate vic.^'itudes of that remark- 
able war, to the sharp arbitrenient of which the question of colonial rights 
was ultimately confided. Mr. Edmonds’s first volume conducts us from 
the causes and beginning of this momentous struggle, through the alter- 
nations of victory and defeat on both sides, to the evacuation of Philadel- 
phia by the British forces, and the subsequent battle of Monmouth. 
Within this period events of great importance and absorliing interest are 
thickly sown, nor have they been recorded by an unworthy pen : and few 
readers, we imagine, will follow the drama of "American Independence thus 
far, without looking forw^ard with pleasurable expectation to the descrip- 
tion of its closing scenes by the same author. We should add, that a con- 
siderable portion of the original correspondence of Washington gives an 
additional value to the volume. 

Gleanings in Natural History. By Edward Jesse. Third Series. 

Mr. Je.sse says that these are the last of his Gleanings ! Does he mean 
that the great book of Nature affords no more leaves for a gentle, skilful 
hand like his to turn? Does he wish us to believe that liis broad and beau- 
tiful Thames is Jry, or that the birds, and bees, and butt ci flies winch crowd 
the parks he ranges, have deserted their homes, and lliat he can look on 
them no more? This volume is proof positive that the feeling which has 
taught him to look from Nature up to Nature’s God” is warm around his 
heart as ever; that he has an eye t« perceive, a lieart to feel, a head to 
comprehend ttie beauties, if not the mysteries of “ all mysterious Nature.” 
No, no ; we shall look for another, and another sheaf from his great store- 
house — there is no stint iri Nature's granaries. He has observed much, 
and recorded much : but there is still more to observe, more to record. 
We hope he will continue to investigate, and “ make notes.” We regard 
naturalists as the benefactors of the animal creation ; they teach us to do 
justice to the inferior world — they show us the wisdom that dwells with 
Nature — they develope the tenderness of the Almighty — they seek the 
sunshine of God’s countenance, and rest content beneath the smile 
which smiles “ on all that he has made they have nothing to do with 
the storms and passions of the multitude — they bcliold the abundance of 
nature— they breathe the purest air — they strengthen themselves by whole- 
some exercise— the trees, and birds, and animals, are their friends — the 
wilderness, to them, is peopled— the hills and valleys are full of music ! 
They see how good are all things — they learn, and teach “ more than con- 
tent e*er taught.” No, we will not hear of “ last books" while such men 
live. . . 

To |hose who desire an acquaintance with our parks and palaces, this 
volume will prove the most valuable of the series ; it is a perfect guide to 
Hampton Court» Windsor, and Kichmond-^a guide-book without stiffness 
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or tedium, and yet entering: more fully into the interesting: minutiae of 
wliat is nt^cessaiy to be known, than any volume that ever was compiled 
for the mere purpose. Mr. Jesse has also collected a number of anecdotes 
of dogs— of whom, like all gooA-hearted people, he is remarkably fond. 
We need not wish the volume Vicf-ss— it cannot fad of popularity; all 
that is left for us to do is to request another. 

Talcs of tlie Ranmd’han. By J. A. St. John. 3 vols. 

This year has been fertile in Eastern productions ; and those who would 
feel pleasure in being reminded of the “ Arabian Nights,” and who conse^ 
micntly enjoy stories ftnd descriptions of the East, will appreciate Mr. St. 
John’s taleji as they deserve. 

The Ramad’haii is, as our readers know, the great Oriental /(w/— a /ast 
by day, a by night, — at which feast stones aretoUl, songs are sung, 

dances are pertbimcd, and the disciples of the Prophet indulge in pastimes 
which it is to be sujiposed the Prophet would not quite approve of; — the 
Ramad’han, in short, is the Mussulman’s carnival ; and, according to Mr. 
St.John, the female portion of the community manage to partake more 
largidy of Easter plc:'>ures than we in general believe; they bribe (lie 
says) the eunuehs, and receive moie company than the “ bearded Turk ” 
would care to admit. 

Tile scone of the tales is laid at Cairo, and the description of the “ City 
of Victory — the great metropolis, both in fable and history, of the Eastern 
w'orld,’’ is new and curious, — curious, because it is so essentially different 
from anything we have ever seen. Mr. St. John, though not a quK,k, is a 
very correct observer. Some travellers sec cverylliing in a moment ; hut 
the effect produced is seldom faithful, and still more seldom lasting. Over 
such he has a decided advantage ; and his pictures of Eastern manners, 
sufficiently gorgeous in lealily, are given with a minute fidelity that keeps 
the reader on the (juf vivo, from page to page. lie renders his story-tellers 
literally the circulating libraries of the East, and has gathered from their 
stores much thsit cannot fail to interest and amuse. 

Fatima’s story of the “ Dervish King” was, ‘O us, a treat : it commences 
at page 50 of the first volume, and is carried on to page 202. Tlie tales 
arc held togctlier by a light net-work, conijiosed partly of dialogue, partly 
of incidtmi^ which relieves the monotony of story-telling, and contributes 
to the fitness of the whole. 

Origin of Universities. By H. Malden, M.A. 

Professor Malden, by his production of the above unpretending but use- 
ful little volume, has thrown no small light ujion a question which, 
although of late years extensively agitated, has hitherto been hut imper- 
fectly understood, and rendered an essential service to the cause of truth 
and justice on a point, with respect to which they have both been lament- 
ably abused or mistaken. Ilis treatise tends to prove, and that beyond 
the chance of refutation, that whatever may be the condition of Oxford 
and Cambridge in the nineteenth century, they are both essentially dif- 
ferent from the Universities of Europe at the period of the first institution 
of these seats of learning, and totally at variance with their own constitu- 
tion and discipline, at the time of their early history. It is very true that, 
in viewing the question in this light, he has merged the greater argument 
in one of far less importance. Precedent could be no warrant for that 
which is in itself unwarrantable ; nor should aH the wisdom of our ancestors, 
who, living, as we should presume, in a time of especial inspiration, and 
no doubt of far greater development of the mental faculties, than it is per- 
mitted their unfortunate descendants to attain, were unquestionably better 
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jud^jes of these matters than ourselves, lead us astray, when it is as evident 
as the sun at noonday that even the venerable genius of antiquity has 
been, notwithstanding its superior means of acquiring information by 
inquiry and experiment, in some slight dep’ee mistaken. Yet as the prac- 
tice of ages, '5^ of whatever intelleclual eiaracter, is a ground to wliich 
prejudice and ignorance when foiled at all other points never tail to fly for 
refuge, it is making assurance doubly sure, on the jiart of Professor Mal- 
den, to give them battle upon the field of their own soleclion, and to show 
how incompetent they prove themselves in the management of the weapons 
whi(di they themselves have chosen. To show how effectually tins has 
been done, we merely observe that Professor Malden iioiiils out ihe widesl 
and most important differences between the practice of ancient and 
modem times; first, “in the mode communicating instruction, and 
secondly, in the internal government of universities. ’ Wc have satis- 
factory evidence that, accordingto the original u^ige of oiir Universities, 
the reception of a degree was accompanied with a necessity of puhhcly 
teaching; that almost all the instruction communicated to student was 
given openly and m the puldic .schools; and that the ]U'esent pl^^ii of 
leaving the tuition of those in xtatu pupiUari in the hands ol the col- 
lege tutors is a palpable encroachment upon the duties ot the authorized 
Profcs.sors. 

Oil proceeding to a consideration of tlie higher degrees in the lac.ullies 
of arts anrl theology, in civil law and medicine, wc find ditlerences ccpuilly 
vemarkalde The residence, formerly required by statute, lias dwindled by 
degrees into a non-entity; and the examinations, cnacti'd no doubt for llie 
purpose of ascertaining how far the means of instruction have been made 
use of by the candidate for further degrees, now scarcely exist in any thing 
but the name. The changes introduced in process of years into the inter- 
nal government of the Universities of Cambridge and Oxionl aie ot less 
public and general importance, yet they answer equally well for the pnr- 
])osc of proving the ])oint attempted to be established- -the gradual intro- 
duction of serious and extensive changes among bodies of men whoso insti- 
tutes and Tiraclicp, in all that r(‘gards their corporate existence, some wise 
advocates Vor tl uigs as they are in our own day, v\ouUl persuade ns to be 
as immutable as the laws ol the Modes and Persians. Thus far Piofessor 
Malden, wiio, leaving the great question of fitnesr* and efficacy, by which, 
after all, those national institutions, which make it their boast, whether inv i- 
diously or not it is not our place to determine, of monopolizing the learning 
as well as the literary honours of the realm, must sooner or later submit 
to be tiled, has, -by attempting the somewhat less usual path ol demonstra- 
tion drawn from the practice of former times, gained a more creditable 
victory over his opjionents, than by pursuing the more obvious and less 
difficult method. That he will draw upon himself no small share of 
obloquy as the reward of his exertions is only what may naturally he 
expected. With the outcries of the enlightened Senate-house of Cambridge, 
and the fierce denunciations of the “ awful Aristarchs ’ on the banks ot 
the Isis vet ringing in our ears, it requires no great pioficiency in the art 
of propl’iccy to foretel with w .lal feelings this attempt to prove their le- 
vered Palladium of a rather ipiestionable antiquity will be received. It is 
not to these, tliat we presume to recommend Prolessor Malden s volume ; 
but to the enlightened and liberal-minded of both learned communities, 
to the general good sense of the nation, and to the universal opinion ol a 
more enlightened iieriod shortly to come, wc boldly and confidently appeal 
in its behalf. As .sincere admirers of all the institutes of our fathers which 
deserve privise, we veiituie tb thank Professor Malden for the good service 
he^ha.s rvndered antiquity, by clearing it from the reproach ot any such 
illiberal policy, as some modern intexpreters of its academical iiishtiites 
would induce us to believe it once entertained; and as some consolation 
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for any censoriouis remarks to which he may be subject, we would remind 
him that “ to do j^ood and to be evil spoken of” is an adajye with the 
remote dale of which no one can be better accjuiiinted than himself. 

* Horse-shqfc Robinson. 3 vols. 

This is one of the most vigorous and spirited novels of the American 
school. In a former review, which, from the press of matter, ww fouml it 
impossible to insert, we had entered fully into its merits, and niuilyzed its 
motives and construction; but its intrinsic merits have already iveom^ 
mended it to our readers, and the popularity of Mr. Kennedy’s story le.iYi‘s 
us nothing to desire for it. This is as it sliould be; America has been 
gradually putting forth her claims to literary distinct Jon, and in litenitnie 
all men are, or ought to be, as brothers. Irving and Cooper wme first in 
the field, and though Mr. Kennedy lacks the deheaey of flt^ Jonner, and 
has not as yet put forth the strength and oi iginahty winch Mr. Cooper 
displayed m his earlier ])rodQctions, still he has, as we before said, wntteii 
a vigorous and spirited novel, one that will be read with iuleiest long- 
after the ephemeral productions of the day aie forgotten, 'rinue have 
been lately ])ublislied a number of American books — or vathei books liy 
Americans— and cert;t»nly there is no dearth of invention or industry 
amongst our transatlantic brethren. An o])en hold and lair play is the 
best motto; and the more the Ameiicaiis write, the bettor we sliall be 
pleased, lor a two- fold reason— it will put our English authors on their 
mettle, and it will bo an additional proof of the wide spreading infliienco of 
literature and literary exertion. 

Scenes and Characteristics of Iliiidoslan. By Einiiia Llobcrts. 

3 vols. 

Amusing! graphic! good-tempered! effective! spirited! originnl ! We 
have nearly exhausted our set stock of praise-words, and yet have not eon- 
veyod an idea of half the enjoyment wc experienced from tlie, pcuu'^al of 
these entertaining volumes. Take them up at any time - open tluni at 
any page, and you cannot fail of being instructed —amused or peiliaps 
botli. They are totally devoid of pretension, and yet they eontain a large 
store of information. vCe see India, and become acquaiutial with Indian 
society as it really exists ; the minut>a of everyUiing is successfully deve- 
lojied, and however lengthened the details, they are jneventod from lieing 
tedious by the kindly feeling and untiring spriglitliness of the narration. 
Those who have been in India will have their memoru’S relVeslied at eveiy 
])age, and those wdio have never “ voyaged” so far will bo jileased to he 
intiodiieed to the “ land of the sun” by one so popular and so free Irom all 
species of affectation. We cordially wish Miss Emma Huberts success iii 
all her undertakings. Whatever she has hitherto done, she has done wi ll, 
and her writings, particularly those papers wlucli treat of Indian sociei}', 
prove that entertainment can be afforded without the aid of meie gossip 
or petty scandal. 

Outre-Mer ; or, a Pilgrimage to the Old World. By an Aniericim. 

2 vols. 

The only fragment of affectation in these delightful volumes is tlie 
title — "Outre-Mer ” — how outre ! " A Pilgrimage to the Old B^orld" 

is a thousand times to be preferred; though a lighter sounding name 
would have been in better keeping with the work. Ilaiijiy is the book 
which has no fault beyond its title-page! — whose leaves we have cut 
through, but can cut in no other manner ! Gentle reader, these volume^ 
are only a collection of sketches ; -not a story -not a finished picture 
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amons^st them — yet they are the sketches, not perhaps of what oupjht to 
be called a “ master” spirit, but of one w^ho sees and notes, and has a 
quick perception of the lights and shades of Iniman character. We have 
but now been with him in the “ Norman Diligence,” and would recom- 
mend the study forthwitli to any artist, who, not having been i» France, 
has yet a desire to appear “ travelled.” We sat in his company at the 
bed-side of poor “ Jacqueline,” — heard the sobbings of her mother’s 
heart, and the tinkle of the priest’s bell ; — and we should not object to 
make affidavit of our acquaintance with “ The Sexagenarian.” , 

“The Jhlgrini Sketches,” in the second volume, are from Spain and 
Italy. Of Jiis Spanish etchings — “ The Tailor's Drawer,” if need was, 
would render Wilkie what to be sure he is already — immortal. What a 
beaiiliful ]>ic*ture it is from beginning to end! and the papers upon “An- 
cient Spanish Jlnllads,” and upon the “ Mural and Devotional Poetry of 
Spain,” are poems in themselves, without be’ng “ prose run mad.’* 
“ Rome at Midsummer*’ is delightful to read of, fm you do not feel its 
desolation as yon would wore you really there during the deep heavy 
sultriness of summer ; but where all is beautiful, it is almost unfair to 
particularize — the traveller’s pen was steeped to the feather in some 
blessed liquid that endowed it with no ordinary power, and entitled all 
tliat it has wTitteu to a place beside Washington Irving's immortal 
“ Sketcli Book,” 

Songs of the Prophecies. J3y M. S. Milton. 

The admirers of ancient magnificence, and of glowing descriptions of 
the glories and hill of nations, of whicli Time has not left a single wreck 
— of gorgeous pictures of the once mighty kingdoms of Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, and Tyre, with their aecomjianying pageantry and splendour,— will 
iind all that the most ardent imaginations are accustomed to connect with 
these former seats of power and opulence here expressed in stately and 
imposing verse. Mr. Milton aims at one of the highest divisions of his 
art, and will one day, wo have little doubt, excel in it. At present, the 
labour at etfeci iS rather too obvious, and the style of expression a little 
loo florid, even for the Eastern scenery amidst which the scenes of his 
])oems are laid ; but liis faults arc those peculiar to a redundancy rather 
tliaii to a deficiency of strength, and such as we are ready to believe time 
and continued practice will entirely remove, or refine into merits. It is 
not too much to say, from the specimen before us, that ho is one of the 
most ])roraising writers of our day in his own department of ancient and 
niyslerious song. We wish he haa another name. 

The Monikins. By the Author of The Pilot,” &c. &c. 

No one who looks over the volumes written by “ the American Walter 
Scott ” (tan doubt for a moment that Cooper is a man of decided ge- 
nius and large habits of observation. He achieved a reputation by 
his portraiture of America. • life, or rather of /urf/aw- American, that 
placed him at once on the pinnacle which many men take years to 
climb. Having attained so high a station, the author of the “ Spy ’* 
should take care how he descends. A reputation such as his will sell 
a sufficient number of copies to repay a publisher ; but something 
more is necessary to support such fame. Hundreds of persons imagined 
that the “ Monikins*' were a tribe of hitherto-unrecorded Indians, and 
anticipated a treat such as* they had before enjoyed. Had this been 
a first instead of a last production, we should have laughed over it, 
and been very sincerely amused by many of its scenes and characters — 
should have treasured some of the ideas— and made up our minds that 
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though we had few sympathies with the “ Monikins/’ yet the book 
promised better things tlian were yet performed. This is not the case 
now ; Mr. Cooper has done better, and can do better still. He is either 
idle, writing for his own amusement only, or he is whimsical, and would 
fain make others the same ; in either case he is wrong. ()ne, or even 
two, inferior publications will sell, up:in the strength of former richly-de- 
served fame ; but he will lose the station he has so justly attained if he 
produces such another olio as the “ Monikins.’* Mr. Koilnecly’s “ Horse- 
Shoe Robinson*’ is a proo" that stories of the American war, when pro- 
perly treated, can be made most entertaining, and w^e desire no grealcr 
treat than to read w’hat Cooper could again write on so highly interest- 
ing a subject. 

Hints and Exarujiles, illustrative of Analytic Teaching. 

By T. Bligh. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to note that attention to education and its 
principles are daily on the increase. Persons interested (and iiuleed who 
is not, or ought not to be?) in so important a matter cannot do better 
than read Mr. Rligh’s '»ble and intelligent production. His views agree 
with those of Doctor llryce, and his plan is simply and satisfactorily 
explained. 

The Mechanics of Lav^Iaking. By A. Symmons, Esq. 

This is a highly useful and much required volume, replete v\ith sound 
sense and practical wisdom. The confused style and verbiage of our 
English laws and acts of legislature have long liecn a subject of justly 
incurred rejirehonsion. Mr. Symmons has well and efficiently shown in 
what respects the technicalities ami redundancies which- disfigure them, 
and, indeed, in many instances lay tlieiu open to misinterpretation and 
evasion, may for the liilure he amended. At a time when so many impor- 
tant changes arc daily taking place in our civil code, such information is 
loudly called for, and we hope will not have been laid before the public 
without being productive of beneficial results: every one engaged in prac- 
tical legislation should l^e in possession of Mr. Symmons's remarks upon 
the subject. 

Tragedies, By W. Tucker. 

Of Mr. Tucker’s tragedies we have only to remark, that among consi- 
derable indications of a power to do better, we have to censure a slovenli- 
ness of com])Osi1ion, wMiieh almost renders him amenable to an accusation 
of ignorance of the mere mechanical department of his art. 

Random Shots from a Rifleman. By Captain Kincaid. 

“ Random Shots !” If so, gallant Captain, you are a marvellous good 
marksman; for every shot tells, either upon our hearts, our imagination, 
or our memory. — The present volume is to the full as pleasant and, what 
is still more strange, as original as the last. Criticism would become a 
sinecure if many such volumes were written ; all left for us is, to admire 
and recommend. 
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Thh October Number of “ Colburn’K Novel- 
ists’* consists of Cnptuln Marryat’s “ Frank 
MWdmay^” ctmjilete in a single volume, fur six 
shillings. By a new arrungeinenl. each Work 
Introduced into this series will in future be 
published on a siinlliir plan. Each volume 
will, therefore, contain a quantity equal to 
double that of the VV'averley Novels, with new 
])refaces, corrections, and occasional notes by 
the respective authors, expressly made for 
this edition. The purchaser will thus be en- 
abled to obtain nn entire work ut une-jijlh of 
its original cost. 

A new edition, nt about one-half its former 
price, is just published of Ur Granville’s 
“ Travels to St Petersburg,” accompanied liy 
seventy illustrations, u complete inarche-ruute 
and posting diury, as well ns maps of the prin- 
cipal towns, &c The author proceeded to the 
ItuBslan capital via Flanders, the Uhenish 
Provinces, Prussia, 9cc., and returned through 
Poland, Silesia, Saxony, Germany, and France. 

The Eleventh Part of Burke’s ** History of 
the British lianded Gen fry" is now ready for 
delivery This nutioiud work now comprises 
detailed ticcounts of about 35,001) indivUliiuls, 
and will, when completed, together with the 
** Peerage and Baronetage” ol tlie same 
author, embrace tlie whole body of the Brilish 
nobility and gentry. 

The Bev. Eustace Carey has in the press, A 
Memoir of the Kev, Wm. Cnrey, U.U,more 
than forty years Missionary in India, Professor 
of Oriental liuuguages In the College of Fort 
William, &c. 

A History of British Quadrupeds, by Fhos. 
Bell, Kac^ , F.Il,S., Lecturer on Comparative 
Anatomy at Guy’s 'ospital, is pieparing for 
publication 

Baxter’s Agricultural and Horticultural An- 
nual, for 1836, ih 111 the press, and to be pub- 
lished during the month of October 

Shortly will be pnblishcMi, a little treatise, 
entitled. What is Phrenology ’ its Evidence 
and Prlnclpleei familiarly considered. 

Schlierniacher’a Introduction to the Dia- 
logueb of Plato, translated fiom the German, 
by W'ln Dobson, M.A., is in the press. 

The P’irst V'^olume of the long-expcetcd edi- 
tion of Cowper, by Ur Southey, containing a 
new Life of the Poet, ivill appear early in 
October. 

Preparing for publlcationi Tlie Book of 
Gems, to consist of spetimena of the Poets 
from ('liuucer to Prior, each poet ilinstrnttMl 
by engravings from the works of the most dis- 
tinguished painters, and each accompanied by 
a Blog raphy of the Poet. 

Nearly ready, Miss Laiidon’s new Poem, 
The Vow of the Peacock, with a Portrait of the 
talented Authoress 

Mr. Gratian has in the press a new Historical 
Novel of the time of Elizabeth. ' 

Mr. James has nearly ready a work descrip- 
tive of the Educational Institutions of Ger- 
many, the details of which were obtained by 
much personal application and inspection, 
during his recent residence on the Continent. 


Tlie Translation of Schlegel’s Lectures on 
UieTblloBophy of History, by James Burton 
liooicrlsoii, Esq., with a Life of the Author, is 
now completed, and will be published in a few 
days. 

Mr. fJhoiIey’s new Series of Tales will ap- 
pear caily in the iiresent month 

Miss Stickney’s new work, The Poctiy ot 
Life, is just ready for publication. 

Dr. Hogg’s \'isit to Alexandria, Damasiciw, 
and Jerusalem, is now ready for publiculioii. 

The concluding Volume of Mr. Grimshawe’s 
cdit>oii of Cowper is also on the eve of pub 
licatlon. 

nijT OP NEW nooKS. 

Dr Granville’s Travels to Sr Petersburg, 
new edition 2 vols. 8vo. 70 plates, cloth, 2H.s'. 

Captain Marryut’s Frank Alildinay. the 3 
vols in one, witli a Portrait of the Author, and 
a Vignette, 6s. boards. 

Burke’s History of the Commoners. Part 
1 1th, with the Armorial Bearings ot each 
Family. 8vo. 7s- 6rf. 

Land of Visions; or, Glimpses at the Past, 
Preh<'iit, and Kiituic PostHvo. Ss, 

I^ian Skotclies ; taken during an Expedi- 
tlo*o the Pawnee and other Tribes, by J. T- 
Irving, Jun. 2 voIh. Mi. 

Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History, Vol. 
III. Post 8vo. 10s (>d. 

Toasts and Oddities, by H. Heath. 4to 21- 
cold. Plates. 21.9. 

The Act for amending the Poor Laws, by J. 
F. Archbold. 3d edition, 12mo. ’7s. ftcl. 

Paracelsus (a Poem), by lloberi Browning. 
12mo. (>}{. 

Sunday; a Poem in Three Cantos, by Uie 
Author of the ‘ Mcchiiiiics’ Saturday Night,” 
29. 6d. 

A New Dic.tilonary of Music, by W. Wilson, 
Esq 7.S. Orf. 

Tieniurdyii ClilT, by Frances Tiullope. 3 
vols. I / Hi. fW. 

The Scottisii Tourist’s Steam-Boat Pocket- 
Guide. 2s (id. 

Lexicon ASgvptiaco-Latinum, nl) H, Tattnin, 
M.A. F.R S &.C. Hvo. 11. iOs 

Letters from Brussels in the .Summer of 
18.35, by Mrs. Arthur 'rhorold. PoBt 8vo. 
109. 6rf. 

Hansard’s Pailiaracntary Debates,. 3rd Series, 
Vol XX VI IT. 8vo. .30.9. 

The Conquest of Florida by Hernando dc 
Soto, by Theodore Irving. 2 vols. post 8vu. 
21$. boards. 

Scripture Biography, by Esther Copley. 
8vo. 14$. cloth. 

De Berenger’s Helps, jkc. to Protect Life 
ami Property. 8vo. 14$. 

SekLume F.llison on Baptism. Bvo /$• 

.lohn Phillips on the Geology of Yorkshire. 
Parti. 4to. 1/ ll$.6rf. 

Lite of Admiral Viscount Exuiouth, by Ed- 
ward Ostler, Esq. 8vo. 14?. 

Account of the Writings and Opinions of 
Clement of Alexandria, by John Bishop of 
Lincoln. Bvo 12$. boards. 

Dr. Beattie’s Switzerland, Vol II. 4lo. 20$. 
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FINE ARTS. 

The old masters have had their full share of popularity in England 
their works at one time hioughi immense prices. Hap))ily the wealthy 
men of taste among us Imve of late years turned their atteni ion to the 
productions of our own artists ; patronage has been judicicnibly bestowed 
upon the painters of Great Ihitain ; and the consecpience has been, that 
art has.thriv(Mi an<l is thri ving. We have, even now, to boast of some who 
need not blush to sec tluiir jiroductions placed beside tlie best of tlio olden 
time. The engravers also have been too long employed in rniilfiplying 
copies of anc*i(‘nt art. Mon' recently, however, they have been comjiara- 
livoly deserted ior works that come more home to our ideas and our hearts 
— the creations ofoiir ov\n artists. Still, some of tiunr finest, and, indeed, 
most olaljurate, works, have been transferreil to eo[)[Hn oi steel upon a 
scale too small and insignificant to afford just notions of the original ; it 
therefore gives us sincere pleasure to find upon our table an announcement 
to the following elieet : — 

“ Mr. Fiiideii is, we inulerstaud, preparing for early publicalion, in a 
larger and more irnportait form tlian has hitherto been attempted, a work 
to 1)0 entitled, we belit!ve, ‘The Gallery of British Art.’ It is to appear 
quniterly, under the highest ]>atronago in the realm, and to contain the 
clioicost specimens of Ihitisli Painters, from the foundation of the Royal 
Academy to the p’csent time. The prints will be engraved by the most 
accomplished historical and landscape engravers, and the work will vie 
with the noblest productions of the Continent. It vmII be, in the .strictest 
sense, Nafinnai, and remove from ns the reproach of having paid greater 
attention to ancient tliaii to modoin art. It is also to be issued at a price 
which will bring it within the reach of all who a})preciate the best pro- 
ductions of the English school." 

\VT; sincerely trust that this plan will be successful : it cannot fail to be 
so, if British painters will aid in forwarding it. Tlu‘ public will iinqiies- 
lionably siqiport such a work, if the promise of the jirospecliis be realized ; 
and we have a guarantee that it will be so, i > the established character 
anil reputation of Mr Fiiulen. Tt is strange, indeed, that such a publica- 
tioTi should have been sodong delayed : it is precisely that which is want- 
ing to English art. We shall gladly lend onr aid to assist it. 


The Annuals, vvitli their gay binding and fine prints, are again giving 
token of 1,he coniiiig season of their Iiarvcst : — a little too early. Already 
some specimens of the “ Book of Beauty,*' the •* Forget-rne-Not,’* the 
“ Amulet," and Fisher’s “ Scrap-Book lor the Drawing-ltoorn ’ have lieen 
laid belbre us ; ^ the last-named, indeed, in its completed form. Next 
moiitli we shall doubtless be called upon to notice eacli and all of them. 
For the present, we content ourselves witli this slight allusiou to the claims 
they are once more about to put forth iijion public patronage. We iindoi- 
stand that none of them have ceased to exist. 


The Eleventh Hour. Engraved by Bromley, from a Painting by Prentis. 

This is a painful subject ; telling the tale of a miser's last hour; and 
pourtroying tlic debauched rake who is to squander the scnqimgs ol a 
wretched life. It is a clever work by a clever artist, and has been w'eil 
engraved by Mr. Bromley; but we question if it is ever likely to become 
popular. Works of art should be always pleasant to look upon. 
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THE DRAMA. 

, In the dearth of comic writing of the higher kind, a pretty good 
comedy is a capital thing. The very production of a five-act piece, a full- 
length of genteel human nature, gives one a sensation, and arouses one 
from that apathetic indilference in which the general state of dramatic 
literature, and the degraded system of management visible almost every- 
where w'ithout exception, have succeeded in shutting up onr younger and 
more ardent enthusiasm. The Hints fur Husbands, produced at the Hay- 
market, many, many nights ago, continue to be ofleied even down to the 
present date, and are nightly accepted with goodwill and cordiality. A 
fact like this — the certificate of a run — is at all times a testimony of merit 
of some kind; in tins especially; because, as a sad talc doubles sadly 
wdien ’tis long, the autlior of these Hints had to c.x:ounter the difficulty 
of contending with the prejudices of his audience, now transferred from 
five to two acts. lie who now writes in five, must be prepared to be five 
times as entertaining as he who writes in two. Peo})le liave become 
accustomed to the “ short reign and a merry one the little episode, the 
light “ comedietta/’ the mere trifle in its fifty forms, which the example of 
our “ lively neighbours ” ou the continent, and the want of a higher cast 
of invention i^i home, have lately rendered so abundant. They cannot, 
therefore, sit unfatigued through a full five-act comedy, if the liveliness of 
it Vje not equal to the Icnglh. They unconsciously yawn at the opening of 
the third act, and are quite insensible to its gentle dnlness at the opening 
of the fiftli. Writers of comedy must return to the plan of showing, that 
there are as frequent and as full sources of laughter in character itself, as 
in caricature, and tliat it is by no means necessary to be monstrous in 
order to be diverting ; and this we hope they are beginning to do. There 
are writers living, who may yet live in five acts. Perha])s Mr. Beazley 
may, if he improves in liis Hints, and proceeds with them iinweariedly. 

We corifess, however, to some share of the prejudice we have just re- 
ferred to in favour of sliortcr pieces, and a smaller number of acts. We can 
enjoy the old masters, vvell acted, over and over again — we shall ever enjoy 
them; blit wo fear that time, as it runs on, runs in favour of briefer enter- 
tainment, and less elaborated portraiture. Occupation is now much more 
varied and pressing than it was a century ago. Men have not the same 
undivided attention to bestow upon a picture in little. They have come 
more actively into collision with human nature itself. The events of the 
time have made them restless, impatient — anxious for something else, even 
while something they like is going on. They have, besides, learned to read. 
The mass —even the " swinish multitude ’ — buy books, and printed sheets 
weekly, large enough to 

take the prisoned soul, 

And lap it in Eiysium.'’ 

They have the less necessity for studying human nature at the same length 
in the theatre. The knowled'^e they once got there, they now can get even 
at home ; and it is to be feared, therefore, that they stir abroad and repair 
to tile theatre, with no better motive than the desire of being amused. 

The Dice of Death, a dish of horrors, with one or two redeeming ingre- 
dients, has helped on the English Opera season as successfully as Mr. 
Beazl^y’s comedy has served the Haymarket. Both theatres will doubtless 
end their seasons with the career of these pieces. The other houses, three 
or four of them, are opening just at the close of the month; and these will 
aupply us with full materiel for criticism and chit-chat. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

THE BRITISH ASSOCIATIOX. 

We extract from the Athenaeum some parts of the proceedings of the 
British Association for the aJvancrment of science, the fifth meeting of 
which took place in Dublin during tlie month of August. Setting aside 
the distraction of mind incidental to the crowding together of so much 
business (for pleasure as well as science has been made a business), the 
vast ntimbers of all classes and pretensions who have joined the Associa- 
tion, and flocked to its halls, cannot but have disturbed the march of the 
proceedings. Imagine the Rotunda, a room capable of accommodating 
from 1500 to 2000 individuals, thronged to excess on some of the hottest 
evenings of tliis hot and comefary season ; the ladies flirting and fanning, 
the gentlemen casting one eye upon science and another upon beauty; 
and the whole (saving tlic reader’s presence) mopping and piifliiig, and 
ready to drop with exhaustion and fatigue. Tlien reflect on the sort of 
attention which those in earnest about the business in hand could give to 
the discourses of the orators. First, they were fatigued with the labours 
of the sections; then trotted about the city to see sights and walk ott* the 
repletion of the copious and elegant breakfast which preceded them; — 
then came the hot and crowulcd ordinaries, with hundreds seated round the 
smoking viands ; and finally hurned oft' to encounter the jostlings and 
the stewing of the evening meeting. But the business of the day w'as not 
even then concluded, for the rout and the sujiper had yet to be gone 
through ; and tlie next morning, with bodies jaded by tJie labours of the 
])revious day, and minds still clouded with the yesterday’s feast, the 
itinerant ,sav(im had again to brace themselves for encountering the like 
routine. Even in the sections themselves, the scientific were not left in 
peace ; both sexes were eager to attend them ; and the ladies, as they 
could not be in the whole at once, made the best they could of their case, 
by crowding in shoals to that particular section where the business was 
of the most abstract and recondite description. Tliese inconveniences 
were not, perhaps, very seriously felt at thr moment ; amusement and 
gratitude disarmed criticism ; but the truth will, wc feai. soon start into 
evidence, that the Irish meeting has been, all things considered, rather too 
splendid an affair. Again, will not all tliis expense, show, and excitement, 
throw' cold water on the meetings of future years? Many wull grudge a 
cosily and troublesome journey that is to end in a junketing ; and those 
for whom tlie pleasure has had its charm, can hardly ex'iicct to see the 
erhtt and splendour of the Dulilin meeting maintained hereafter. Heaven 
help the people of Bristol, whose turn comes next ! In a city which is 
nothing but commercial, witli no university, no learned and scientific cor- 
porations to keep up the ball, not all tlie turtle in tlieir next fleets can 
vivify their proceedings. On the w'hole, then, w^e cannot but fear that the 
pleasure has been overdone; that the Association has been killed witli 
kindness ; and that the institution will feel the ricnrhet of this hot fit of 
delight ; but so far as Dublin itself is concerned, the success, it must be 
admitted, has been complete. 

Mathematics and General Physics, — ^Ir. Whewell read his repoit in 
this department. Amongst the numerous interesting topics discussed on 
that part relating to heat, the following are the most easily rendered in- 
telligible: — 

The sun, from day to day, is pouring upon the earth a quantity of 
heat ; this, as it descends, by the conducting powers of the parts of the 
earth, follows certain laws of increase and decrease; and the entire quan- 
tity of each year descends to a certain depth, where it is succeeded by 
the quantity thrown upon the earth in the preceding year, which had not 
yet been dissipated ; below that lies the stratum occupied by the solar 
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heat of the preceding* year, and so on, until at length, at a certain depth, 
this solar heat ceases to be perceptible. He showed that the mean annual 
quantity of this solar heat was such as w'ould melt fourteen metres of ice 
encircling the entire surface of the eaith. He next considered the central 
heat of the eailh, and the experiments and observations by which its 
existence was placed beyond doubt, and the law of its distributioii, as it 
ascended to the surface, traced; and he staled that the issue from the 
surfswe at each part was so much in a century, as w^ould be capable of 
melting three metres of ice heaped upon that surface. He then discussed 
the subject of cosmical heat — showed the probability that the regions of 
space were not of an uniform temperature, and hence he concluded that 
all the bodies of the solar system had a tendency to acquire the tempera- 
ture of that part of space in which they are placed ; and that the heat of 
tlie planetary spaces was only about fifty degrees below the freezing point. 
The delivery of this report was listened to with dc«‘p attention and interest, 
and its conclusion greeted with much ajiplause. 

Professor Harris gave an interesting account of his views of electrical 
action and distribution: — 

He first described some entirely new apparatus by which the most 
exact quantitative measures of the charges given to electrified bodies, as 
well as the attractive forces exercised by them on each othei*, reduceil to 
indications or measures by weight. His urnt measure of quantity of elec- 
tricity thrown into a Leyden jar struck us as peculiarly interesting. A 
very small jar is insulated, and its internal coating brought into connexion 
with the piinie conductor of an electrical machine: from the wire thus 
connecting the inside coating, another wire stands at right angles, being 
carried by a small collar, wliich enables us to set it higher up or lower 
down : a small knob of brass, on the end of this wire, can thus be brought 
nearer or farther from another small knob at the end of another wire, con- 
nected with the outside coating of a small jar. This outside coating is 
then connected by a wire with the inside of a very large jar, into wdiich it 
IS intended to pour, as it were, a certain charge of electricity. The elec- 
trical machine being then put into motion, every time that the charge in 
the small jar resr hos a certain intensity, a spark passes between tlie knobs, 
and the large jar receives a certain very small part of its charge ; a soconil 
spark passing, adds as much more; a third as much more, and so on : 
hence, by counting the number of sparks, you <!fan be certain of having 
exactly the same quantities in the jar when various experiments are tried ; 
or you can throw in quantities in any desired proportion. A neatly-fitted 
np balance on the other side of the instrument, with jiieces of gilded wood 
of various shapes and sizes replacing one of its scale pans, becomes the 
means of reducing to the indications of weight the several attractive forces 
excited by given measures of electrical charges. He performed a number 
of curious and interesting experiments with this instrument before the 
section, by which he clearly proved certain law's of direct and reflex actions 
of electrified bodies, which, he conceived, were at variance with certain 
results of C’oulomb and of the mathematical theories of electrical action. 
Mr. Harris also described anc^ her delicate instrument, in which an index, 
mounted on friction wheels, was caused to traverse a graduated arc, by a 
pulley on its axis, one end of the silk thread round which carried the elec- 
trified body ; at the other end a small counterpoising cylinder of varnished 
wood, which dipped into a vessel of water, acted as a means of estimating 
the force of attraction, by the alteration of the buoyant force of the fluid 
exerted upon it, as it became more or less immersed. Professor AVhewell 
highly eulogized the siraplicijty and beauty of the apparatus, and the inge- 
nuity displayed in its use. 

Mechanical Science, applied to the Arts, — Mr. Cheverton read a |)aper 
<jrn mechanical sculpture, on the production of busts and other works of 
art by machinery, and illustrated the subject by specimens of busts, and a 
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status* in ivory, whicli were laid on the table. They were l^'^utifiilly exe* 
cuted, and excited universal admiration. The machine, liUts many others, 
produces its re.sults through the medium of* a model, to govern its move- 
ments, but it has this peculiarity, that the copy which it makes of the 
original may be of a size reduced in any proportion ; and that it is entiblecl 
to effect this result, not merely on siirl'aces such as bas-reliefs, but in the 
round figure, such as busts and statue*. 

Geology and Geography . — A memoir was read by Captain Denham, on 
the basins of the Mersey end Dee: — 

The 'paper was regarded by every one as of extreme value, and was 
receivcci with great enthusiasm. We regret wo can merely refer to it with 
great brevity, but we understand it will be speedily made public. He 
sliowcd the difference between the horizontal impetus of ntiining water, 
and its force when acting downwards by pressure. Clianiiels had been 
opened to receive the tide, being more perpendicular to its course, and yet 
the tide had capriciously avmdod Ihein, and no mud had been cleposited. 
By many experiments and observations, ho has determined, that while the 
high and low water levels arc variable, the henght of the mean tide ur half 
tide is the same at all times ; a fact of the highest importance, both in a 
scientific and practical jjoint of view. Let us hope that future observa- 
tions may speedily confirm this matter, and thus give us a secure 
standard as a base line for all our measurenicnts. 

Statisth's. — Mr. Babbage read a paper, illustrated by curves, on the 
effect of co-operative shops. The workmen, in the employment of Mr. 
Strutt, of Derby, had combined to set up a joint-stock sliop for the sale of 
necessaries among themselves. It was carried on from 1818 to 1832, but 
finally proved a total failure. lie showed, on the curve, that tlio amount 
sold was greatest in the fourth year, and the profit greatest in the begin- 
ning. Tie assigned, as causes ot failure, the want of mercantile knowledge 
in members of the committee ; llie corrujit influence of bribes from the 
w'holosale dealers, and the want of that sliumlus whicli the extra indul- 
gences, which they could purchase when their wages were paid in money, 
gave to the women and children. 

The Kev. E. G. Stanley read a paper on the religious attenilances and 
state of education in tlie parish of Alderley, in Cheshire, from which it 
appeared, that about ontf-sixth of the jiopiilation attend day-schools, one- 
tonlh Sunday-schools, one-sixth attend morning, and one-tenth evening- 
service, and one-sixth are communicants. Tiiere are no Di.ssenters in the 
])arisli. 

Dr. Reid delivered his views upon a plan tried at Edinbiirgli, for the 
extension of the study of physics. He proposed to have large classes 
forriiLd for observing cliemical experiments, and that nothing should be 
employed in these experiments which were not easily procurable by eveiy 
person. A bit of glass, such as glaziers throw away, a piece of charcoal, 
and a blow-pipe, w^ould be instruments enough with which to make from 
one hundred to one thousand experiments, and these would illustrate the 
essential operations of chemistry. By this means a peculiar knowledge 
would be obtained, and the mode of conducting an examination on a 
small scale. Dr. Reid here made some experiments on a small piece of 
glass, and afterwards on paper, showing the formation of crystals, &c., and 
the effects were as distinctly marked as could be desired. He recom- 
mended that the pupils should write down on pa])er, at the time, the 
changes observed by them during the experiments. Dr. Reid then made 
some beautiful experiments, by applying te?ts to different liquids and 
solids. He took some lead ore, and adding 'nitric acid to it, myriads of 
little globules were at once reduced from the ore, and fell uiion the paper. 
At the termination of each experiment the persons present were handed 
the specimens. The lecturer said, that a common beer-bottle with a tube, 
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and another bottle for a receiver, would answer for the preparation of 
frtLseSt aud the conducting of operations on a small scale was the better to 
^he student, as the substances passing from one state to another were dis- 
tinctly seen in a simple apparatus. From calculations made in different 
. places, he found that from 2l. to 5t. would provide apparatus and materials 
sufficient to show many thousand experiments. The great object was .to 
render this department of knowledge accessible to all persons ; and, as to 
the time its study should be commenced, he (Dr. Reid) would say from 
three to nine years of age would not be too early. This species of infor- 
mation was easier of acquisition than that of language. The greatest 
difiiculty with children was to arrest their attention, on account of file live- 
liness of their sensations, and abstract subjects were not sufficient to 
excite interest. Objects in external nature they observed, and were ready 
to attend to any instruction afforded in reference to them. The lecturer 
then noticed the necessity of persons devoting a short time to informing 
themselves of the principal practical results of chemistry in relation to the 
knowledge of the purity of water, the component paits of agricultural 
materials, &c. This species of knowledge would be of Ihe highest utility 
to the emigrant, and by imparting it to the natives of the district in 
which he located himself, he would be elevating the character of his own 
countrymen, and receiving the friendship and support of strangers. 


VARIETIES. 

Spirituous Liquors. — The number of gallons of pi oof spirits distilled in 
England in the year ending January, 1835, from a mixture of malt with 
unmalted grain, was 4,652,838. In Scotland, from malt only, 5,994,623 ; 
from a mixture of malt with uumalted grain, 3,198,468 ; total, 9,193,091. In 
Ireland, from malt only, 62,895 ; from a mixture of malt with unmalted 
grain, 9,307,448 ; total, 9,370,313. In the United Kingdom, from malt 
only, 10,710,356 , from a mixture of malt with immalted, 12,505,916 ; 
grand total, 23,216,272 gallons. 

The number of gallons of proof spirits which paid a duty of 7s, ^d. per 
gallon in England in the year ending 5th Jan. 1835, for home consump- 
tion, was, from malt, 279,047 ; fiom a mixture, 7,365,254 ; total, 7,644,301 ; 
amount of duty, 2,866,6 12A 17^. 6cf. In Scotland, at 3s. 4d. per gallon, 
from malt, 5,466,702 ; from a mixture, 578,341 ; total, 6,045,043 g^lons ; 
amount of duty, 1,007,507/. 3s, 4d. In Ireland, from malt, 160,777 ; from 
mixture, 4,572,511, 4,733,288, at 3S. id. per gallon ; and from malt, 167,970 ; 
from mixture, 4,807,204, 4,975,1 74, at 2s.l4d. per gallon ; amount of duty* 
1,369,318/. 6a. The United Kingdom, from malt only, 6,074,496 ; from 
mixture, 17,323,310; total, 23,397,806 gallons; total amount of duty, 
5,243,438/. 6s. lOd. 

The number of gallons of proof spirits imported into England from Scot- 
land, which paid a duty of 7s. 6d., in the year ending 5th January, 1835, 
was 2,575,316, upon which th* total amount of duty was 965,743/. 10^., of 
which 493,308/. 19;. 2^. was paid on removal from bond, and 472,434/. 10;. 
IQcf. after arrival at place of destination. From Ireland, 416,147 gallons, 
paying 7;. ed. per gallon ; amount of duty, 156,055/. 2s. 6<i., of which 
106,695/. 11;. 2a. was paid on removal from bond, 49,359/. 11;. 4d. after 
arrival at place of destination. From Scotland, 247,976, at 3s. 4d,, 302,318, 
4</. ; total amount of duty, 76,599/. 15;. 4d. 

The number of proof gallons of malt whisky imported into England 
from Scotland was, in 1834, 252,181 ; and in 1835, 274,960. The number 
jot pi?Oof gallons of rum that paid duty in England, was 3,206,650, net 
.mnount or duty* 1,442,816/.; of brandy, 1,326,204 gallons, net amount of 
duty* l,49lV200/«; Geneva, 13,229 gallons, net amount of duty, 14,850 /, ; 
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other foreign spirits, 8003, net amount of duty, 832.^/.; total foi’elafn spirits, 
‘1,534,080 sjallons, net amount' ot duty, *2,857,191/. Spirits of the manu- 
facture of the United Kingdom. 7,644,301 gallons, net duty, 2,866.609/.; 
spirits of the manufacture of Guernsey or Jersey, 1 0.164 gallons ; n t duty, 
3809/. ; total spirits of all kinds, 12,208,551 gallons, net duty* 5,827,609/. 

In Scolland — Rum, 111,169 gallons, net duty, 50,027/.; brandy, 37,075 
gallons, net duty, 41,710/. ; Geneva, 0139 gallons, net duty, 3006/. ; other 
foreign spirits, 1534 gallons, not duty, 983/. ; total of foreign spirits, 
155,91 7* gallons, net duty, 99,6*26/.; spirits of the manutacture of the 
United Kingdom, 6,043,043 gallons; net duty. 1,007,505/.; total spirits of 
all kinds, 6,200,960 gallons, n'.‘t duty, 1,107,131/. 

In Ireland —Of rum, 27,33S gallons, net duty, 1*2,297/. ; brandy, 25,360 
gallons, net duty, 28,517/. ; Geneva, 2264 gallons, net duty, 2547/. ; other 
J’oringii s])irds, 364 gallons, net duty, 491/. : total of foreign spirits, 55, .346 
gallons, net duly, 4 1,832/. ; spirits of the manufaetiire of the United King- 
dom, 9,708,46 2 gallons, net duty, 1,368,960/. : total spirits of all kinds, 
9,763,808 gallons, net duty, 1,412,812/. 

Total United Kingdom — Rum, 3,343,1 77 gallons, not duty, 1,503,140/.; 
lirandy, 1,388,639 gallons, net duty, 1,561,427/.; Croneva, 21,632 gallons, 
net duty, 2 4,303/. ; otoei' foreign spirits, 9901 gallons, net duty, 9799/.; 
total of foieign spirits, 4,763,:T49 gallons, net duty, 3,100,669/. ; spirits of 
tlie manufaelure of the United Kingdom, 23,39 7,806 gallons, net duty, 
3,243,074/. ; ditto, of Guernsey and Jersey, 10,164 gallons, not duty, 3809/. ; 
spirits of all kinds, 28,173,319 gallons, net duty, 8,347,53^, 

HaUeifs' Comet. — Professor Airy says this remarkalde Ijody has at length 
made its appearance. As early as August 6 it was seen at Rome ; but 
though carefully sought it was not discovered lU this country until Thurs- 
dry, August 20. We may piobably tix on Nov. 15 as the day when the 
comet will be nearest to the sun. On that supposition, the ccTinet will be 
nearest the earth about Oct. 14, and its distance will then be less than 
one-fourth of the sun's distance. For the first ten days of Octolier the 
comet will not set to this country : and on tin; 6tli or 7th of October it 
will probably be seen within tlie scpiare forme I by the four in-incipal stars 
of the Great Bear, or (Charles's Wain. The comet at present exhibits no 
lad ; in all its former appearances it is described as having a tiiil of con- 
siderable length. 33iere is, however, reason to liclieve that all comets 
dimmish in splendour ou eacli successive apjieaiauce. The comet is only 
\isihle nt present with a teleseo[)e of at least six inelies aperture. The 
near agieemcmt of the obseived tune of re-appearaiice with the predicted 
time (the error not evcecdmg nine days in scven<^y-live years) must be 
considered an astonishing proof of the accuracy which has been introduced 
into astronomical calculations. The neglect of the most trilling disturbing 
cause would have many times increased this error, as is evident from the 
circumstance that the periodic time of this comet has once been increased 
more than a year by the attractions of the planets. 

The ^reat American Aloe in Flower. — -This exotic, though not uncom- 
mon in its ordinary state amongst us, yet rarely gratilies the lovers of na- 
ture’s great pnoductions, even in its natural soil and climate, by displaying 
its tioral honours, and in oar climate such exhibitions are very rare indeed. 
We were, therefore, much pleased to have the opportunity of m^ijiccting 
one of the finest that perhaps has ever exjianded its blooming (*rcst m 
this country. It is nowon view at Bute House, Old Brompton (Viscountess 
Dillon’s). This surprising plant, as we have lieeii informed by II. Bryant, 
the gardener, has been known in that establishment for seventy years*, 
and, was brought from South Carolina in 1760, by the genUoman who 
occupied tliocottage previous to the Marquis of Bute, wMo built the present 
mansion: The stem has growni about twenty feet withm seven weeks, and 
the bunches of flowei s, all of which are near the top, are twenty in num- 
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ber, of a bright yellow colour, forming globular-shaped masses, the indivi- 
dual parts somewhat in the shape of the woodbine without its curvature, 
each mass being about fifteen inches in diameter. It is rich in honey, 
which actually drops from it in the mornings, and the incessant visits of 
the bees prove that there is much business to be done m their line. The 
stem at its lower extremity is about six inches in diameter, gradually 
tapering to about half that size, and about seventeen from the base com- 
mences the first bunches of flowers, and in proportion as the circulation of 
its juices ascend, so the lower parts decay, and the thick fleshy leaves 
which lorm the plant, as we see it ordinarily, become dry and lose their 
colour ; the lowest go first, and this effect gradually ascending to the 
flowering head, that droops at length, and the flowering aloe is no more, 
for it never vegetates again. 

It appears by a Parliamentary return, that the nuniber of persons ordered 
to be imprisoned by the House of Commons since Januarv l, 1825, is nine- 
teen ; for though the return mentions twenty-one warrants, it gives but 
nineteen names. Of these, persons, eight only were im])iis()ned from May 
20, 1825, till May .11, 1832, inclusive ; the other eleven warrants were all 
issued by the present Reform Parliament since .fane U, 1835. Add the 
name of Maclean, who has been ordered into custody since the return was 
published, and we have twelve vouchers of the new system of justice in 
the course of two months ; a proportion of about eighty to one ! 

The Slave Trade,— X treaty has been just concluded with the Spanish 
government, which will, it is believed, have the effect of wliolly putting 
an end to tlic slave-trade, lly the new treaty, the owners and crews of 
slayers arc to be punished as piratical robbers, —vessels fitting and pre- 
paring may be seized and condemned as if they were laden with their 
cargo, and previous to their sale are to he broken to pieces, so that they 
may never be used again, — and all slaves captured by British cruizcrs are 
made over to the British Government, which will thus have the power not 
only to give lihertv to those unfortunate creatures, but to secure it. In 
short, the new treaty puts the abolition of t lie slave-trade, which now 
almost solely flourij lies under the »Spanish flag, entirely in British hands, 
and the result may he readily anticipated. It maybe hoped, that in a very 
short period the enormous expense attendant* u]k)u keeping numerous 
cruizcrs for this object in the most sickly pari of the globe will cease to he 
necessary, and that, in our endeavours to prevent the horrors of the slave- 
trade, we may not he called upon to sacrifice the lives of great niuiibers of 
our most valuable fellow-countrymen. 

Malt Consumed in Brewing . — The total number of brewers in England 
is 1,007 ; of licensed victuallers, 53,207 ; of persons licensed for the gene- 
ral sah- of beer, 35,354 ; of victuallers who brew their own beer, 25,483 ; 
of persons licensed for the general sale, who brew their own beer, 11,098. 
The nuniber of bushels of malt used by the brewers from the 5th of .Tan,, 
1834, to the 5th of Jan., 183 5, was 15,837,409 ; by the licensed victuallers, 
9,373,026 ; and by persons licer..-,ed for the general sale of beer, 3,724,288. 
The total number of brewers in Scotland is 217 ; of licensed victuallers. 
17,239 ; of victuallers who brew their own beer, 360. The number of 
bushels of malt used by the brewers from the 5th of January, 1 834, to the 
5th of January, 183.5, was 997,771 ; by the licensed victuallers, 141,830. 
The number of brewers in Ireland is 240, and the number of bushels of 
malt used by them in the year ending the 5th of January, 1835, 2,055,326. 
— Parliamentary Paper, - 
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Proof of French Si/k. — The French have adopted a system of security 
against fraud in the sale of silks, by submitting: it to examination and 
experiment in an establishment called the condition. Silk exposed to a 
humid atmo.sphere, and yet more to wet. will imbibe a considerable quan- 
tity of humidity without undergoing any perceptible change in external 
appearance. This establishment, of which there is one at Lyons and 
another 'at St. Etienne, receives about three-fourths of tlie whole consump- 
tion of silk. It is suliinitted during twenty-four hours to a temperature of 
from 18 to 20 degrei's of Reaumur (72^ to 77, of Fahrenheit), and if the 
diminished weight be from 2^ to d per cent., the a])plication of the high 
temperaturci is (•.ouhtiucd during another twenty-four hours. On a certifi- 
cate granted liy the condthon as to its true weight, the invoice is made out. 
Tlie means of correetiy .isceriaining the real liumidity of silk are now the 
subject of investigation at Lyons, and it is believed that the purity of the 
material will, ('re long, be as accurately tested as is that of metals by an 
assay. The (puility of silk is ('slimated by deuu'i-s, which represent th(i 
weight of 400 ells wound oti' on a cylinder; the mimlx'r, of course, in- 
cr(M.ses witli the fineness. The Alais silk is .sometimes reek'd from three 
to four cocoons, and weighs only from eight to ten demers ; sometimes 
from seven to eiglit cocoons, which will give eighteen to tw'enty deniers. 
Of French organ/anes, the ([ualiiy varies pnntupally from twenty to thirty- 
si.x deniei s, and of French trams from twenty-six to sixty demers. 
Bowrin^fs Report. 

The Snhmanne Fe^sel. — The expeiiment with this macliinc look place 
at St. Ouen, as proposed. The vessel was repeatedly sunk to the depth of 
ten or twelve, feet, and leappoared on the surface at different, ]) 0 ints. M. 
Crodde do Liancourt got into it, and remained there a ijuarter of an hour. 
He staled that be did not exptirience the leitsl inconvenience, or any dif- 
fimilty of respiration, during his voyage under water. An official report 
upon the subject is about to be submitted to the French Government. 

A letter dated tlie 2*Mh August from the town of Bex, in Switzerland, 
gives an account of one o[ those phenonien.i to which that mountainou.s 
region is liable. On 1 be 2f)th of August a considerable portion of the prin- 
cipal peak of tlie Dent dii Midi, one of the groat spurs of Motit 131a nc, fell 
with a tremendous crash into a deep and narrow valley, situate about a 
l(Mgufi to the eastward of St. Maurice, on the road to Martigny, where an 
accident of a similar nature occurred in the year 1818 ; but it (unhid with 
much more disastrous results, as then no less than four luindred houses 
were Nvashed away in a moment. In this recent instance the peak in its 
fall carried with it a glacier, which, tilling up the valley, dammed up the 
stream which ran through it, until it had acquired sufficient force, to drive 
before it the whole mass of earth and rocks into the bed of the Rhone, the 
course of whudi became so completely barred as to dry up all below it, 
and convert the upper part of its rugged and rocky course into a sort of 
temporary lake. It was on the fourth day after the fall from the Dent du 
Midi that the letter before me was written, and up to that time this extra- 
ordinary interruption to the course of the Rhone still continued, disturbed 
from time to time by intermitting bursts of the growing flood across the 
harrier, the recurrence of which was so uncertain as to deter tlie approach 
of the curious. It was not known that any lives had been lost, but it may 
be well to add that the passage across the Alps.by the Great Simplon road 
is at present cut off. An attempt had been begun to re-open the com- 
munication by a provisional road, which was to describe a considerable 
circuit, but it was not yet known what success was likely to attend it. 

Fountain of Sea Water , — A clockmaker in Malta, who possessed some 

s 2 
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land towards the N.W. point of Gozza, tried to establish pits in it for the 
making of salt ; several pits were dug, and there being a cavern under- 
neath the ground which communicated with the sea, a hole was bored into 
the cavern and machinery erected for drawing up the salt water through 
it, for the filling of the pits. In a short time, however, the poor clock- 
maker found that the calcareous nature of the soil of his manufactory 
caused so rapid an absorption ot the water that little or no salt was left ; 
he, therefore, abandoned the enterprise, and fell sick from the disappoint- 
ment. But his misfortunes were not over; for no sooner did the stormy 
season set in than a fresh disaster occurred, for every time a tempest came 
from the N. or N.W., the sea forced itself through the hole, and spouted 
forth into a magnificent fountain in the shape of a wheatshcaf ; but such 
was its force that it covered the lands oi the neighbours, and destroyed 
their crops. Action after action was brought against the unhappy owner, 
who at length died of grief. No sooner was his cL-'^th known, than the 
injured neighbours hastened with large stones to till up the hole, which 
slopped tlie nuisance for a time ; but when the storms again made their 
appearance, the stones were either sucked in. or scattered above, and the 
water again rose to the height of sixty feet. Three times has this occurred 
with a noise resembling subterranean thunder, and firing of cannon, and 
the inhabitants expect a repetition of the annoyance. — Athenreum, 

In making a new sluice to the citadel of Calais, an ancient vessel, 
feel ill lengtli, 1^2 in breadth, and 6 m depth, was discovered in the ground, 
strongly built, though its measurement does not exceed 80 Ions, and has 
evidently never been covered wdth a deck. Coins were found m it with 
the (late of 1219, and as it lay twelve feet bidow' the foundations of 
the inner wall of the fortifications (uected liy the Count Boulogne, it is 
to be presumed that the vessel was not discovered at that peiiod. It 
cannot be ascertained whether it was ever at sea, but there is reason to 
believe it was erected before (‘alais was made a regular port, and w’heu 
the sea ran far up the present land. 

The Marseille^ papers give a very favourable account of this year’s pro- 
duce of raw silk iii the depaitmeut of the Bouches du Rhone, where the 
silk harvest has been conijilelcd, and where all the spinning establish- 
ments are in full activity. The gross produce of tl/c depart ment is estimated 
at 700 0 (piintals, and the average price is stated at Ui.j frames per (piintal. 
This quantity ought to produce 650 quintals of spun silk, which, at 22 
francs a pound, would be worth 1,410,000 francs, and w^ould leave a profit 
of 200,000 francs to the spinners. 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

At this season of the year the attention of all classes interested in the 
trade m corn, wdiether grow^^rs, merchants, or consumers, is necessaril)' 
directed to the reports of the harvest; and it must fairly be confessed that 
perhaps there is no subject upon which there is so much difficulty in ob- 
taining .accurate information ; for the sale of no other commodity is so 
greatl}' or so instantly atfected by opinion. The farmer knows this, and, 
in his depressed stale, is naturally anxious to ameliorate his own condition 
by any expedient. Thus arises the almost proverbial dissatisfaction attri- 
buted to agriculturists. If the crop be good, a deficient price renders 
complaint loud ; if the crop be deficient, no rise of ])iice can compensate 
the defalcation. If the harvest be dry, the grasses and turnips are ruined ; 
and if wet, the corn crops are got up in so damaged a condition that it only 
makes bad worse. Nor is it less a consequence of the profitless state of 
agriculture that the farmer should depreciate his products while he looks 
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with the jaundiced eye of a forlorn hope upon a crop of which the value iir 
and probably must be, kept down so infinitely below the computation! of 
the men who formerly deluded themselves, and endeavoured to amuse the 
world by imaginary calculations. The computed “ remunerating price '* 
to the grower — for that has been the favourite phrase— has descended, 
since the Parliamentary Hepoit of from 9Ctf. a quarter to an absolute 
practical average of something less than 36s., which is taken upon at least 
eight counties. Indeed, the aveiagc of the Imndred and fifty towns which 
governs 4hc dut 3 ^ was, on the 21st of August, no more than 39 j. 2rf., and 
when made up to the middle of this month (September)t it w ill be found 
probably some shillings lower. It seems, therefore, little short of a ndracle 
that^any trade should be able to go on at all under a depreciation of nearly 
200 per cent., not upon the profits alone, but upon the return. And al- 
though expenses are lowered, still we say, the fact w^ould be incredible but 
for the corroboration which the markets of the kingdom and the continu- 
ance of cultivation afford. We repeat, no other trade can be found that 
exhibits such appearances. And what makes the matter more singu- 
lar is, that if a farm becomes vacant, there arc twenty competitors for it. 
An instance is at this moment within our knowledge of an occupation of 
about 12(10 acres, lease ! to a person of competent capital, sedulous in- 
dustry, and jierfect skilfulness. This gentleman has made no secret of 
the appalling truth that he has lost the amount of his whole rent during 
the last three years; yet, nevertheless, a next door neighbour, perfectly 
acquainted with all the circumstances, a man equally capable, and perhaps 
more cautious, has relieved him of his burden and taken the farm. How 
are such anomalies to be accounted for? But to return to the point from 
which wu* set out — the effect of such Josses and depression upon the gene- 
lal returns of the harvest. These, as we gather them from the public 
jirints, are very much at variance with the hitheilo received belief, — that 
the wheat crop was good and the barley above an average— the later and 
more coirect judgment liazarded previous to the corn being cut. Nowit 
IS stated that the wheat crop is deficient both in (piantity and quality, and 
t lial the barley is by no means what it was thorght. 8o lar as the personal 
observation of the writer of this article lias gone, and his correspondence 
extends, this judgment is scantly borne out. The wheat varies, it is true, 
but still it should seem tlwt it does not tall shoit of an average, and the 
state of markets go some way to justify this belief. The first sample came 
into Mark-lane this year about a week later than those of last. The fine 
white wheats then obtained from 48a. to .j Ia. ; and although the few fiist 
this year leached from 48y. to 62s., they aie iioir not to be computed at 
more than from 43.y. to 45v., speaking, too, of selected samples, others 
varying from 40 a‘. to 4‘2.v. at the very utmost. This is undoubtedly in some 
measure attiilmtable to the belief almost imivcrsally entertained that there 
is on hand a stock of old wheat equal to thiee months’ consumption, and 
to the fact of this year’s crop coming generally into use from a fortnight to 
three weeks later than that of last year. Thus augmenting the stock by 
shortening the period of consumption for the year to come. 

There is also the corroboiating circumstances, that the price upon the 
continent has declined and is declining. The produce of Fiance is above 
an average, and the quality good. TIic price at Pans vai it s from 29^. dd. 
to 3(jA\ Ad. per quarter, and the weights are from GO to 64lbs. In Italy the 
appearances arc correspond - nt to those of France, a low and declining 
price. At Messina, in Sic.lv, the average is 26s. per quarter ; in Russia 
the prices are nearly nominal : at Dantzig a new sample fetched only 22a-., 
but its weight was not more than .39lbs. At Hamburgh the prices have 
not ranged higher than fiom 22a-. to 26s. Barley bears a better estimate, 
and is firmer in sale. The slightly declining price, however, sufficiently 
demonstrates the universality of the belief that the supply is more than 
equal to the demand all over the civilized world, and this is the most 
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important conclusion of the whole, for while it is difficult to say what is 
to be done with the surplus, it predicates a price declining to the very 
lowest, a consequence always attending severe competition. 

An attempt has been made to induce Government to allow the bonded 
wheats to be ground into flour for exportation, to which Ministers have 
lent some attention. It is urged that several advantageous results would 
attend 'this indulgence. First, that a quantity of capital which is now 
hopelessly locked up in foreign corn would be set free for speculation in 
the homo growth. Secondly, English labour would be employed fti lieu of 
foreign, tor the continental millers obtain the trade; and thiidly, that the 
meretiants, both sellers and buyers, would obtain the profit, and the con- 
sumers the advantage, instead of allowing the Dantzickers, Americans, 
and other tbieign millers, to displace oui own manufacturers. Nofwuth- 
slanding tlie difficulties which might attend practice from the impo- 
sitions that might lollow. Ministers are so readj^ to do anything that 
promises relief to agriculture, that it seems not improbable the; desired 
opportunity may be effected in the next few months. Wc would not, how- 
ever, liold out any general liojie contingent on so ]iai1ial an opci’ation. 
The grand phenomenon of the world, we repeat is, that the sujqily equals, 
and probably exceeds, the demand ; a fact which, so long as it exists, must 
incontestably keep the price at the very lowest, and llius eventually compel 
attention to the first, but too long neglected prinei])le, which lies at the 
very loundation, namely, that the expenses of eullivation must now^ lie 
regulated by^ the price rather than regulate it. To secure this most desii- 
able unclerstaiuiing on the part of the farmer is the end of throwing the 
tiade open. Demand and supply would then regulat(‘ price, and con- 
tracts for hire, tithe, and labour would find their natural and true level. 
Hitherto the farmer has been deceived by delusive promises oC pnet's 
never realized. 

Barley still seems to offoi more benefit to the giwer than wheal. Tlie 
quality and weight are both certainly fine. It is slated on good authority 
that the average shipping weight will be greater than that of last season, 
or indeed of many years last past. Chevalier has obtained to -VJ a., 
common malting runs are woilh and for distilling, to jfut 

the malting season has yet scarcely begun. A week orlw’o will give moK‘ 
decisive symptoms of future expectation. 

I'hc tuniip cro}), and the latter grass feed, although infiniloly inqiroved 
by the late lains, must still be very much below' the wants of the countiy, 
and although the abundance of hay will help out, the general feeling of the 
probable necessities of the winter is showui by the slack business at tlie 
cattle and sheep fairs, where the supply has been superabundant, the 
demand sparing and cautious. Feed must be short, and the prudent, 
farmer is not only eking it out by resowing the large bare brown spots of 
naked earth which everywhere show the failure of tlie turnips, and by 
pJougliing up his stubbles, and casting on rye or \ etches foi the sake of a 
little spring ieed, but by abstaining from theimrchase of stock ; hence the 
fans have been inactive, and the price depressed almost throughout the 
kingdom. The show of lambs also bears out the belief expiessed last 
month by Lord Fitzwilliam at Peterborough, that the flocks have been 
recruited during the last two years to the numbers before they were dimi- 
nished by the disease which had lessened them. These things cannot be 
considered propitious to the landed interest, but to the country they hold 
out the cheerful prospect of plenty and cheap subsistence ; and upon the 
whole, the kingdom never wore a more prosperous face. The manufac- 
turing districts are in full employment, which, by creating consumption, 
must in the end realize the greatest promise to the agriculturist. Game 
is in tolerable abundance, but the sport is universally bad, owing to the 
newly-introduced custom of mowing the wheats, and to the defective turnip 
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crop. These disadvantages will affect the poacher even more than the fair 
sportsman, for the birds are as wild at night as during the day, from the 
absence of all cover. The price of partridges is a trifle higher. The 
shooting will improve as the turnips thicken, and the quantity of game 
left will perhaps be greater than in any season within the last five or seven 
years, for the period ot breeding been very favourable during the last 
three years. There is need of some counterbalance to the improved gun- 
making, and the altered manner of sporting, which must, but for strict 
preservation, annihiJale the game, a contingency which we trust will not 
soon*happen, since shooting seems to be the great tie that now binds the 
landed proprietor to his estate. God forbid absenteeism should increase ! 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Trifoliinn JncMrmiium . — TheTiilolium Tncarnatum has done better this 
year than ever. The general plan has been to sow on the stubble, and 
IiaiTow it in without ploughing; this plan has siiceecded better than fal- 
lowing. In several pi aces wiiero the land has been liillowcd, the plant has 
died away two or thiee weeks alter its appearance : in this case, w'herc 
tlie roller has been applied, it ba-> been successful in saving the crop. As an 
instance, one farmer had fallowed eighteen acres, and sowed the latter end 
of August ; in three or four weeks after the plant appeared, he perceived 
it going off in various pans of the field ; he took a heavy roller, and put 
oil as niucli w'eight as three horses could well draw about, and I’rom that 
day it improved; the result was that in May lie cut two tons and a half 
of prime hay jier chain acre, and in lour or five weeks alter had another 
heavy ci O]). Tlie Triloliiini, it is stated, supersedeas the vetch in every respect. 
In the first place there is no ex])ense in cultivating the land where there 
is a clean stubble; in the second, it produces more than double the quan- 
tity of foilder. It is said to make as good hay as common clover, and as 
green fodder it is much better, being more solid and mucli more nutri- 
trious. Tlic Tnfolium should be sown in August and September; fourteen 
to fifteen pounds of seed is the proper quantity per acre. 

To dfisiroy CatP.rpitlo.ru in Tiirnip-ficlds,- ■ A. novel method has been 
suecessfully practised by some of the Cornish faimers. After strewing 
corn all over their fields they have turned in bain-door fowls, chickens, 
and ducks, v^hich have nearly cleared the turnips of the noxious insects. 

Potatoes. — A Mr. Lowell, of the United States, declares that, for the last 
twenty years, he has been accustomed to feed his milch cows with roots 
mixed wdth hay ; during the lime they are constantly kept in the stable. 
Ho begins by allowing them beet-root, because it keeps Jess time than 
others; he then proceeds to carrots, and from February till May, then- 
rations consist solely of raw potatoes. On this food they remain strong 
and healthy, though inclined to be too fat, and their milk is of an excellent 
quality. The species esteemed the best for this purpose, by Mr. Lowell, 
is the long red potatoe. 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Improvements in the Steam-Engine. — Mr. Price, of the Durham glass- 
works, has published a plate of a steam salety-vaJve and chest, which has 
been in constant use for upwards of seven years, without accident. The 
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lbllo\ving: IS a brief description of his apparatus, which, if we mistake not, 
we had the pleasure of noticine: when it was first used; — Instead of the 
common valve, there is placed on the top of the steam-chest a cup, with an 
aperture lor the steam to escape. In this cup a loose brass ball (weighted 
to the pressure the boiler can bear) is placed. "U'hen the steam rises 
above that pressure, the ball also rises, and allows the steam to escape 
through the waste. There is an elbow-pipe connected with the steam- 
chest below the ball-seat, which also enters the waste-pipe. In this is a 
handled valve, by which the engineer can blow oft* his steam, or regulate 
it. Let it be perfectly understood the ball cannot be weighted by the 
engineer ; so soon as the steam rises above the safety-pressure, it escapes, 
and when sufficient 1}^ blown oft*, tiie ball returns to its scat. 

^vhstitutc for Steam , — The following plan J»as been addressed by IMr. 
John Galt to the editor of the Greefiock Adt'crti^er:- Take a cylinder and 
subjoin to the bottom of it, in eornmnnication, a pipe ; fill the pipe and 
the cylinder with water; in the cylinder place a piston as in that of the 
steam-engine, and then with a Bramah’s press, and a simple obvious con- 
trivance which llic process will suggest, force the w'ater uj) the pipe, the 
])ressure of whicli will raise the piston. This is the demonstration of the 
first motion. Second. When the ^liston is raised, open a cock to discharge 
the water, and the \)iston will dese^nul. This is the demonstration of the 
second motion, and is as complete as the motion of the piston in ilie cylin- 
der of tlie steam-engine, and a pov^er is attained as effectual as steam, 
without lisk of cx])losion, wittioiitthe cost of fuel, capable of being a])plied 
to any puriiose in whicli steam is used, and to an irnmeasurabjo extent. 
The preservation of the w'ater may, in some cases, be useful, and this may 
be done by a simple ci'iitrivance, viz., by making the cock discharge into a 
conductor, by which the w'uter may be conveyed back at every stioke »)f 
the piston into the pipe, at the end of which the Bramah’s press acts. 

Electric Li^ht.-~ Mr. Lindsav, a teacher in Dundee, formerly lecturer to 
the ’Watt Institution, succeeded, on the evening of Saturday, the ‘ioth ult.. 
in obtaining a con ^int elcctiic light. It is iipwauls of two years since he 
turned bis attention to this subject, but much ot that time lias been de- 
voted to other avocations. The light, in bcaiily, sui’iiasses all otheis: ha.s 
no smell, emits no smoki', is capable of ex])losioii, and not reipiiiing air for 
combustion, can be kept in sealed glass jars. It ignites without the aid 
of a taper, and seems peculiarly calculated tor tlax liouse.s, spinmng-mills, 
and other places containing conilm.stihlc inateiials, ft can he sent to any 
convenient distance, and the apparatus for producing it may bo contained 
in a common chest. 


NEW PATENTS, 


To Fri'ilerk'k Bownian, of Oieat AUe-s .eet. 
In the county of Middle.scx, suttar-rcfiiier, for 
nn improvement in the pToce^s of renewing 
the virtues of animal charcoal, when ex- 
hautitefl oriiMjinired, belu;.; n com muni cation 
from a foreigner residinff abroad. 

To Henry PhillipH, ot Kxetcr, chemist, for 
his Invention nfccitaiM improvemonts in puri- 
fyitig gas tor the purpose of illumination. 

To Banks, of Springhill Terrace, 

near Birmingham, in tl:e county of Warwick, 
manufacturer, for his invention of a certain 
improvement in machinery pens and presses, 
for ruling and pressing paper. 

To Henry Plnkus, late of Pennsylvania, in 


the United States oi'Ameiica, but now of 7t>, 
Oxford-Kirect, in the county ot Middlchcx, 
Gentleman, for his invention of improvements 
in inland transit > wliich improvements are 
applicable to, and may be combined with, nil 
improved method of, or coinblnutlon of me- 
thod and appafiitus for communicating and 
transmitting or extending moilve power; by 
means whereof carriages or waggons may be 
propelled on railways or roads, and vessels 
may be propelled on canals; for width Im* 
proved methods, Ate., letters- patent were 
granted to the said Henry Pinkus, dated the 
1st day of March, 1S34. 

To William Johnson, of the Horsley iron- 
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work*. In the perUh of Tipton, In the coanty 
of StalFord, Gentleman, for ble loTentlon of » 
certain improvement^ oncertain improvementa 
in the conetruction of booti and shoei. 

To William Lucy, ot Birmingham, in the 
county of Warwick, miller, tor his invention 
of certain improvementa in steam-eaginea. 

To Theodore Schivart^ technologist. for> 
meily of Stockholm, but now of Bradford- 
street, Birminghani, in the county of Warwick, 


for his Invention of a practical appKcatlonf or 
practical oppUcationa of knoivQ principlea to 
produce raecbanloal power. 

To Charles Appleby, of Sheffield. In iho 
cpiinty of York, merchant, for his Invention of 
certain improvements in manufacturing files. 

To John Lane Higgins, of Oxford>8treet, in 
the toonly of Middlesex. Esq., for his inven- 
iioti of certain improvements in the coustruc- 
tioD of, and in ivorking vessels for navigation. 


BANKRUPTS, 

PHOM AUerST 25, TO SEPTKMBElt 25, 1835, INCLUSIVE. 


August 25. S. Cox, Hendon, Middlesex, 
horse-dealer. G. Piiiuas, Ulenhcini-strect, 
Boml-stieet, wini-iuerc-hant. 'J*. Dkank, 
Park-place. Greenwich, lodging-house keeper 
J Fki I,, New Mills, Derbyshire, grocer, J. 
T. TmiNc, Warminster, scrivener. J. 
Mosmkn, liirminghum, innkeep' t. G.Sow- 
KKHV, ilibalaKtowe, Lincolnshire, carpenter- 
J. L^ks. Bilstone, .Staffordslnro, grocer. M, 
'Full VKR, Ilaigh, Lancashire, hlencher, J. 
KiionK»4, Loiigwood, Ifuddershcld, clothier. 

August 28 — W Matthkws, Bushoy, Hert- 
fordshire, timber-merchant. B.Ciikster 
MAV. BlacKmore-strcet, Drury-lane, licensed 
victualler T. Mouoan, Llanidloes, Mont- 
gomuryshire, grocer. W’. H. Cox, Chel- 

tcnhani, printer. J Jackson, BuisJeiii, 

Stalford shire, earlhenware-ninnufacturer. W. 
T. Wrkv, (thirhester, brewer. G.Fisiikr, 
Liverpool, merchant. .7. (in \ cik, Pre^ton, 
Ijaiicnshire, draper. J Tiiav is, IManchea- 

(cr, dry-salter. 

Sept 1. — S. K VANs, Castle-street, Leicester- 
sqn.iie, victualler. II. Kkkr, Woolwich, 

tailor. E JoNKS, Heinel Heinpsted. sad- 
dler. T. Mattukws, Bu8lu;v, Hertford- 
shire, carpenter. W. Wakkiiam, Ply- 

inopth, roman-cement manufacturer. A. 
Craio, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, cabinet-maker. 
II. Donn, Amblcaide, Westmoreland, Inn- 
keeper. G. VV, S^wVKR, Brighton, huilder. 
H. BniTTAiN, Hessie, Klngslon-npon-Hiill, 
innkeiper. W, Mathkws, .Stnvcrton, Uc- 
vons-hire, miller. J. Povvkr, sen. and J. 
PdWKii, jun., Alherstone, Warwickshire, hat- 
manufacturers. J. Tavlor, Cheelwood, 

J,anciishirc, briishmaker. 

Sept. 4. — T. Pui-vEBTOVT, Wlsbeach, Cam- 
bridgeshire, iroiimnster. J. Kavk v. Su/Folk- 
latie. Cannon-street, grocer. G. IIbatiikr, 
St AnrPs-place, Llmehouse, and E. .\rolks. 
Briinswlck-terrace, Comnierclal-road East, 
mahogany merchants. T. ToBEnvni.K, 

Worcester, grocer. J. A. Smith, Bilstori. 
Staffordshire, grocer. W. Hindb ll. Bray- 
ton, Yorkshire, victualler. 

Sept. fi.—J. Brown, .Sontnamptou, jeweller. 
T. Molvnbox, Falmouth, linen-draper. J. 
H kndebson, Great Surrey-street, Blackfrlars, 
master mariner. J. and J. A. Webster, 

Wadsley. Yorkshire, paper-manufacturers. 


Sept. 11.- C. Hkvwood, St. Martin's lane, 
chemist. J. Anooi,1), Johii-atreet, Totten- 
ham -court-road, timber- merchant. T. W. 
liniflifTov, Cheltenham, draper. O.MAfKT, 
llose-street. Nen gate-market, cuttle-salesman. 
J. WiLi.KTT, Brandon, Suffolk, grocer. J. 
Mountain, Sculcontes, Yorkshire, common- 
brewer. C. Bedman, Herne Bay, builder. 
J. TCkysk, Aberayclmn, MonmotithslilTe,gro 
cer. H. Kii.snv, Donlieud St. Andrew, 
Wiltshire, victualler. J. Noakks, Hinckley, 
Leicestershire, hosier. I. J.Wrathkrlkv, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchant. 

Sept. 15.-1. Pe MB KiiTONsWorce.sler, brush- 
maker. II. Mason and H. M Kktti.k- 
wxi.i,, Camberwell, Surrey, coal-niercbants. 
H. Brkakwkm,, Throgmortoii-strecl, tailor. 
W. Houoii, Manchester, builder. J. Pos- 
Ti.hTnw'AiTK, Liverpool, draper. W. Hono- 
KNs, l,(verpool, merchant. G. Bishton, 
Parkfields, .Statlordshire, iron-master. Jo- 
SKPii Mayruuy, John Mavhurv, and Jo- 
SKiMi Maviujrv, jun., Bilstuii, Stattordshire, 
tin-plate manufacturers. 

Sept. 18.— H. Wright, Norwich, wine- 
merchant. T. Kniohi, Gilbert-street, Ox- 
lord-street, corn-chandler. .S. Goi)sc».v, 
Mlnclng-lane, wlne-merehunt. W. B\if.KY, 
Gate-street, Lincoln’s Inn-lields, currier, H. 
IloBERTh, Farrlngdon-slrcet, lloor-clnth ma- 
nufacturer. W. J. Potter, Little Coniploii- 
etreet, Soho, victualler. W. Aym.vg, Great 
Portlaod-strect, Alarylebone, chemist. J. 
Seaijer, Newmarket, scrivener. J. Wnio- 
i.KY, Manchester, fustMn-m.inufacturcr. Jt. 
Hides, Chestertield, Derbyshire, grocer. S. 
Hider, Brighton, builder. 

^iept. 22. — J. W. Bucki.and, Union-road, 
Albany-road, Old Kent-road, Surrey, Briiiuh- 
)ilute manufiicturer. J. Bailey, South- 
hampton, hatter. It. J. M'Entire, Belfast, 
Ireland, merchant Jl. Jovbs, Carnarvon, 
draper. G. Pearso.v and T. Pearson, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, paper-merchants. 

Sept. 25 — P. Campbell, Jerusalem Coflee- 
hnuse. City, master mariner. C. Basan and 
T. G. Baentun, Strand, licensed victuallers. 
E. Edwards, Kingaton-upoii-HulJ, common 
brewer. S. Lorvmkii. Bristol, brewer. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT. — HOUSE OF LORDS. 

Aup^. 24. — Lord Melbourne moved that their Lordships resolve into 
Committee on the Irish Chinch IhJl. On clause 10 boino: put, Lord Ellen- 
horouc:h said tliat tlie clause, as it at piesent stood, opened the composi- 
tion of the titlie without any limitation. He should move that tile clause 
be omitted.' Loid IMelbournc having declineil to divide the House, the 
clause was negatived, and struck out ol'the Bill. — On clause 40 being pro- 
posed, which jnovides that the average vaim* ot corn should be the stand- 
ard of value for tithes, Lord Ellenborough mo\' d that this clause he also 
struck out.- The House divided — for the motion, .'lo . for the amendment, 
126 ; majority for rejecting the clause, 01. — The other clauses were passed 
without eomment, up to clause 60, inclusive. — On clause 61 being jnit, the 
Earl of Haddington ojiiiused it, and the lemaining clauses of the Bill — 
the sequestration and ajipropriation clauses.— Along disiuission ensued, in 
the course of which Lord Melbourne deemed it right to declare, that if 
this motion were agreed to, he should not be the party to send back the 
Bill to the Commons ; it would e;xpose the measure to the rejection of that 
House. — Eventually their Lordships divided, when there appeared, for the 
clauses as they stood, 41 ; for their rejection, 138 ; majority for the rejec- 
tion, 97. 

Aiig. 25.— On the presentation of several petitions against the Impri- 
sonment lor Debt Bill, Lord Brougham suggested that it would be advis- 
able to allow tile Bill to be brought in next session in exactly the same 
state as it was left by the other House. Agieed to. — The Municipal Coi- 
porations’ Bill was re-coiiimitted. On clause 59 being put, Lord Lyndhurst 
proposed an amendment — that town-ch'rks should hold their offices during 
life. — After a Lmg discussion, the House divided, when there appeared, 
for the amenduiviit, 104 ; against it, 30; majority in favour of the amend- 
ment, 68.— On the motion of Lord Lyndhurst, an amendment was agreed 
to, without a division, to the effect that none hut members of the Esta- 
blished Church should be the disposers of the <ecclesiastical patronage of 
corporations. The other clauses of the Bill were then agreed to, after a 
few^ verbal coiTections, which produced no discussion. 

Aug. JG. — On the motion for the second reading of the Constabulary 
Force (Ireland) Bill, considerable discussion arose, and the Elarl of Roden 
moved, as an amendment, that it be read a second time that day six 
moi ths.--Upon a division, the numbers were, for the amendment, 51 ; for 
the motion, 39 ; majority against the second reading, 12. 

Aug. 27. — Lord Melbourne, on the presentation of the Report of the 
Municipal Corporations’ Bill, declared his dissent from the amendments 
adopted in the Committee.- Their Lordshi)is eventually divided on the 
proposition of Lord Melbourne, to omit the word “ aldermen” in the sixth 
clause. Contents, 80; Non-Contents, 160; majority for retaining the 
clause in its amended form, 80. — The other amendments were then 
adopted. 

Aug. 28.- - Lord Wharnclilfe moved that the Great Western Railway 
Bill be read a Hurd time. — After a short discussion, the Bill was read a 
third time and passed. — Lord Melbourne moved that the Municipal Cor- 
poration Reform Bill be read a third lime. — Earl Winchilsea moved, as an 
amendment, that the Bill be read a third time that day six months. — 
Strangers were ordered to withdraw, and their Lordships divided ; when 
there appeared — for the third reading, 69 ; against it, 5 ; majority, 64. — 
The Bill was then read a third time and passed. 
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Aug. 31. — Lord Lyndhurst presented a petition praying their Lordships 
to pass the Imprisoninent for Debt Bill — a measure \vhich his Lordship 
said required fuller consideration than could be given to it this session. 

Sept. 2.- Lord Duncannon moved the .second reading of the Voters 
(Ireland) Bill. His Lordship entered into some details of the measure, 
whicli he said would tend to assimilate the Irish to the present English 
system of registration. — A long discussion ensued, and, on a division, the 
Bill was throvMi out by a majority of 81 against 27. 

Sept. 3. — The Music and Dancing Licenses Bill, upon the motion of the 
Marquess of Salisbury, was ordered to be read a third time that day three 
months. — Lord lijndhiirst expressed his .surpiise that Ministers had 
adopted no I'uiiher jiroceedings on the Irish Chiireli Bill. Tn not proceed- 
ing with it, and returning it to the other House, great calamities would 
fall on tlie whole of the Protestant clergy of Ireland, and consequently a 
heavy i^'.^pfuisihility would lest on the (iovernment. — Lord Melbourne ad- 
mitted the evil Unit must result to the clergy from the failure of this Bill, 
luit denied that the responsibility rested with the Ministers. — Lord 
Bioughain biou'iht m Ihll to consolidate the law of marriage in Scot- 
land, wliieli was read a first time . — A message from the Commons prayed 
iheir Lordships’ assent to a eonfeienee with the Commons on the subject 
of (‘crtain amendments in the Mnmcip.al Keforni Bill. — Lord Melbourne, 
the Lord Privy Seal, the President of the Council, Lords Shaftesbury, Fal- 
mouth, Hatherton, the Duke of Richmond, and others, weie appointed 
managers oi the eonlerence, the Duke of Wellington and Lord Lyndhurst 
declining to attend. 

Sept. 4. — Lord Brougham called the attention of the House to some 
returns vvliieh Jnid been laid on the table relating to the Court ot Chan- 
cery ; and gave notice that, early next session, he should call tlie attention 
of ihe IIousi! to the great exertions and valuable reports made by the 
Common liaw Commissioners. 

Sept. (i. - The Report of the Committee for drawing up the reasons to 
be assigni‘d to the Commons as those on which their Lordships differed 
with the Commons, on a portion of their amendments to the Corporation 
Reform Bill, was brought up, read, and ordered to l>e printed. 

Sept. 7. — The following ]\*ers were named to manage the conference 
with tlie House of Commons on the amendments in the (yoiporation Re- 
form Bill: — The Karl of Devon, the Earl of Shalteshury, tlie Bishop ol 
Bristol, lau’d Wharnchtfe., the Earl of Haddington, and JiOrd Fitzgerald 
and Vesci. 

Sejit. 9. — Lords Denman, Rosslyn, and Shaftesbury sat as his Majesty’s 
(’omrms>ioneis, aiul gave assent, in the usual form, to the Municipal (Jor- 
poration Reform Bill, and several other Bills. 

Sept. 10.— The King, surrounded by his great officers of state, having 
entered the House of Lords, and taken his seat upon the Throne, tlie 
Membeis of the House of Commons were summoneil to appear at the bai 
by the Usher of the Black Rod. They arrived aceoidingly in corisiderahlc 
numbers, headed by the Speaker, who addressed his Majesty briefly on the 
labours ol the session ; and the Royal Assent having been given formally 
to the remaining Bills of the session, his Majesty proceeded to read the 
following gracious Speech to both Houses, proroguing Parliament; — 

“• My Lords and Gentlemen, — I find, with great satisfaction, that the state of 
public business enables me to relieve you froui*fiirther attendance, and Irora the 
pre.ssiire of those duties wliich you have performed with so much zeal and assi- 

receive from all Foreign Powers satisfactory assurances of their desire 
znaintaiu with me the most friendly miderstandingj and I look forward with confi« 
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denee to the preaervstlon of the general peace, irhlcb ha« been, an4 will be, the 

object of my constnnt solicltudee 

** I lament that the civil contest in the northern provinces of Spain has not yet 
been brought to a termination ; but, taking a deep interest in the welfnre of the 
Spanish monarchy^ 1 shall continue to direct to that quarter my most anxious 
attention! in concert with the three Powers with whom 1 concluded the treaty of 
ijuadriiple alliance ; and I have, in furtherance of the object of that treaty, exer- 
cised the power vested in me by the Legislature, and have granted permission to 
my subjects to engage in the service of the Queen of Spain. 

I have concluded with Denmark, Sardinia, and Sweden, fresh convertioiis, 
calculated to prevent the traffic in African slaves : 1 hope soon to receive the rati- 
fication of a similar treaty which has been signed with Spain. 1 am engaged in 
negotiation with other Powers in Europe and in South America for the same pur- 
pose ; and I trust that ere long the united efforts ot all civilized nations will sup- 
press and extinguish this traffic. 

“ I perceive with entire approbation that j'ou have directea your attention to the 
regulation of Municipal Corporations in England and Wales, and I have cheerfully 
given my assent to the Bill which yon have passed for that purpose. I cordially 
concur in this important measure, which is calculated to allay discontent, to pro- 
mote peace and union, and to procure for those communities the advantages of 
responsible government. 

“ I greatly rejoice that the internal condition of Ireland has been such as to 
have jjermittcd you to substitute for the necessary severity of the law which has 
been suffered to expire, enactments of a milder character. No part of my duty is 
more grateful to rny feelings than the mitigation of a penal statute in any ease 
in which it can he effected consistently with the maintenance of order and tran- 
quillity. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Common.H, — I thank you for the readiness with 
which you have voted the supplies. You have provided not only for the expenses 
of the year, and for the interest upon the large sum awarded to the owiiei'. of 
slaves in my colonial possessions, but also for several unexpected and peculiar 
claims upon the justice and liberality of the nation. It is most gratifying to ob- 
serve, that not only have these demands been met without any additional taxation, 
but that you have made some further progress in reducing the burdens of my people. 

“ I am enabled to congratulate you that the terms upon which the loan for the 
compensation to the piopiietors of slaves has been obtained afford conclusive evi- 
dence of the flourishing state of public credit, and of that general confldence which 
is the result of a determination to fulfil the national engagements, and to inaintaiii 
inviolate the public faith. 

“ lily Lords and (lentlemen, — I know that I may securely rely upon yf)ur loyalty 
and patriotism ; and I feel confident that, in returning to your respective counties, 
and in resuming those functions which you discharge with so much advantage to 
the conimunify, you will recommend to all classes of your countrymen obedience 
ti> the Jaw, attachment to the constitution, and a spirit of temperate amendment, 
which, under Divine Providence, are the surest means of preserving the tranquillity 
and increasing the pro.sperity which this country enjoys.’’ 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

Aug. ‘25. — The I.ecturcs Publication Limitation Bill was considered in 
(Committee, l.ord J. Russell declaring that he could not consent to the 
Bill, except it provided that lectures might be subject to extracts or com- 
ment, as was the case in reviewing books. — The Bill ultimately passed 
through Committee, with an amendment permitting notices of lectures. — 
Mr. Wilks announced that, on the third reading of the Bill, he should pro- 
pose a clause, extending to “ sermons” protection similar to that given by 
this Bill to lectures.— Counsel were heard at the bar on the part of the 
East India Company against Mr. Buckingham’s Compensation Bill. — 
Further consideration of the Bill was deferred, in order that the arguments 
of Counsel might be duly deliberated upon. 

Aug. 27. — M-r, Wilks deferred his motion regarding the practical griev- 
ances of the Dissenters till the next session. 
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Au^. 28. — Sir S. Whalley presented a petition from the parish of St. 
Pancras, praying the House to withhold the Supplies until the Corpo- 
ration Bill was passed into a law in the same state as when it left the 
Commons. 

Aug. 29. — Mr. Ewart moved the appointment of a Select Committee to 
inspect the Lords' Journals as regarded any proceedings on the Prisoners* 
Counsel Bill and the Capital Punishments Bill, which had been sent to 
the Lords some time ago. — The motion was agreed to, and a Committee 
appointed. 

Aug. 31. — After the presentation of several petitions on the subject of 
the Municipal (^rporations* Bill, Lord J. Russell rose to explain the 
course which Ministers intended to pursue in reference to that measure. 
PLs Lordship declared ins intention to acquiesce in all the amendments 
their Lordships had introduced, with one or two exceptions. To the elec- 
lion of aldermen and town-cleiks for life he could not consent, although 
lie Jiad no objection to liaving them elected for six years. Tlie same thing 
he might say with respect to the Corporation justices, whom the ameiul- 
menls of the other Hoii io would convert into justices for life. He should 
recommend, also, that the boroughs to be divided into wards should be 
those that had 9000 instead of fiOOO inhabitants. He would also reject 
the amendment which gave the nomination of justices to the Cruw'U instead 
of the town-councils. The division of boroughs into wards, and the settling 
of boundaries, he should entiiist to the Revising Barristers, subject to the 
approbation of the Privy Council. lie could not ac;eede to the qualifica- 
tion for town councillors introduced in the motion of Lord Lynd hurst, but 
submitted to lliat of tlie ICail of Devon; neither could he concur in the 
amendment by which it was proposed that none of the governing body of 
jMiuiieipal (Corporations, wlio were not members of the Established (Church, 
should present to livings belonging to that (Jhureh. — Sir K. Peel expressed 
his intention to support the Noble Lord in some of his objections to the 
amendments of the Lords, and urged the House not to lose the opportunity 
of obtaining an amicable settlement of so impoitant a measure. — Alter a 
long discussion, the Lords’ amendments were road from the Clunr. Tlie 
words “ for life” were then left out of the clause, and words substituted, 
tlie elfect of which is to*continue aldermen iii office for six ye;ir>, half to 
be elected every three years. The amendment of tlie Lords, winch made 
aldermen iiiembers of the council for life, was rejected, on tlie motion of 
TiOrd J. Russell. Several verbal amendments were then agreed to m the 
24th and several following clauses, in order to carry out the principle of 
the amendment agreed upon in respect to the dui.ition of the aldeitiien’s 
office. — The further proceedings were eventually adjourned. 

Sept. 1. — The House resumed the consideration of the (lorporations Bill. 
The first amendment embraced the question of “ qualification." There 
was a good deal of discussion on the subject. - Lord J. Russell adhered to 
lus disapproval of the change. — Sir R. Peel suggested that for town coun- 
cillors, &c., there should he added the quahiicatiou on rating — aainely, m 
large towns, where there are four or more wards, being rated at ;J0L, in the 
smaller towns at loL This addition to the Lords’ qualification was 
adopted. Lord J. Russell preferring, as there was to be a (jualification, to 
adhere to Sir R. Peel’s terms. — On the clause regarding “ tow^n clerks," 
T.ord J. Russell moved, as an amendment on the l.ords’ amendment, that 
those officers be appointed “ during pleasure," which was eventually 
adopted. His Lordship then proposed to rejoct the Lords’ danse providing 
that members of the (Jhurch only exercise the patronage of Corporations 
regarding benefices, &c. After some discussion, Lord J. itnssell suggested 
the postponement of the clause, that it might be considered more deliber- 
ately. His Lordship then moved that the amendment respecting the ap- 
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pointment of justices of peace should be omitted, and, after a long dis- 
cussion, the House divided on the question, that the Lords’ amendment be- 
agreed to, which was negatived by a majority of 95, the numbers being for 
the motion, C9 ; against it, 164. The original clause was then restored. 

Sept 2. — Mr. Roebuck gave notice, that next Session he should propose 
that the veto betaken away from the House of Lords, and that in its place 
they should be endowed with a suspensive power; hut that any Bill which 
twice in one Session passed the House of Commons should, after receiving 
the Royal assent, become law without the concurrence of the Ho'lise of 
Lords. — ^The discussion on the Lords’ amendments to the xVTunicijial ('or- 
porations Bill produced tlie following results: — The amendments of the 
Lords for the preservation of the rights oi freemen were agreed to, with 
the exception of the exemption from toll. The v.-ords “ during his con- 
tinuance in office” were added to the amendments lu'de upon clause 17 
(the qualification clause), after a division of J55 to 66. — The aniendriient 
of the Lords regarding the Cinque Ports was adopted. — On the subject of 
Church patronage, the proposition of the Chancellor of the Kxchecjuer, to 
the effect that all the Church patronage belonging to corporations shouhl 
be forthwith sold, was assented to ; as was another empowering the Bishop 
of the diocese to appoint to any livings becoming vacant between the 
passing of the Act and the sale. -A population of 9000 was agreed upon, 
on the motion of Lord J. Bussell, as the minimtnn which should require 
that a borough be divided into wards. It was also resolved that boroughs 
of 48,000 inhabitants and upwards bo divided into six wards. — Lord ,1. 
Russell then moved the appointment of a Committee to draw up the reso- 
lutions stating the reasons of the House for their dissent from the amend- 
ments of the Lords, which was agreed to. 

Sept. 3.“ -Lord J. Russell presented the report of the Committee ap- 
pointed to draw up reasons for having disagreed to several of the amend- 
ments introduced by the Lords into the Mumcipal (corporations Bill.-- 
Agrced to. 

Sept. 4. — Mr. S. Rice having moved the third reading of flic Instalment 
Suspension (Ireland) Bill, Mr. H. Grattan gave notice of a motion for 
next Session for the total abolition of tithes: and that, m lieu of tithes, a 
tax, equal to the amount of composition, should be levied on pro^ierty. 
The hon. member also gave notice of a motion, to the etfect that the House 
of Lords had, during two successive Sessions, rt?jected various nieasuies 
calculated for the benefit of Ireland, and that it would be expedient to 
repeal the Union, which would be calculated to remove those evils which 
afflicted that country. — The Bill was then read a third lime and passed. 

Se])t 7. — A message from the Lords having demanded a (Jonferciice, and 
that being granted, according to the usual form, the House went into dis- 
cussion upon the Lords’ amendments to the Corporation Reform Bill, — 
Lord J. Russell proposed that they be adopted, which was earned without 
a division. — The report of the Orange Lodge Committee was brought up, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Sept. 9. — ^The House met, and adjourned to the next day. 


Municipal Registration and ElectUms . — In the “ Gazette” has appeared 
an Order in Council, in pursuance of a provision of the Municipal Reform 
Act, the effect of w-hich is, to postpone the operation of the Act two 
months, to cause the first election of Councillors to take place at Christ- 
mas, and to have the new governing bodies completed on New Year's Hay, 
1836. First, it is ordered, in regard to section 15 of the said Act, that the 
overseers shall make out and deliver to the town-clerk of the several 
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boroughs, their several burgess-hsts on the 7th of November, in lieu of the 
5th of Septem!)pr, as provided in the Act ; copies of the same being kept 
by the overseers for free examination, from the 7ili to the 17th of Novem- 
ber, in lieu of from the 5th to the 15tli of September ; and the town-clerk 
is to cause such lists to be affixed to the doors of the town-hall every day 
during the week next preceding the 17tii of November. Secondly, it is 
ordered, in regard to the 1 7th section, iWd all notices of omission and 
objection shall he given before the 17fhdayof November, instead of the 
15th day of September : list^ of siudi claims and objections to be puldicly 
posted,*like the original lists, by the town-clerk, during the eight days next 
preceding the 1st day of December, instead of tlie eight days next pre- 
ceding the 1st of October; and lists are to be kept by him for free 
inspection during file same tini(». Thirdly, the revision of th.:; lists, pro- 
vided for by secdioiis 1 H and ‘20, shall he made by the revising- barristers 
between the 1st and the l.5th of December, instead of between the ist and 
the 15th of October. Fourthly, the compielion of the burgess-lists, pio- 
vided for by section ‘22, is to be effected by the town el(*rk on or before the 
‘22nd of December, instead of the 22nd of October. Fiftlily, the tirst elec- 
tion of councillors, under section 00, is to be made on the 2r>tli of December 
in hen of the 1st of November. Sixthly, the tirst election of aldermen, 
under section 25, is to be, on the 3 1st of DecembcM’, instead of the 9tli of 
November. Seventh, and lastly, in relation to sections 40, (>1, and GO, the 
first quarterly meeting of the council of every borough is to be holden at 
noon on the Ist of January, 1 H3G, instead of the 9th day of November, 
lyd.') ; and at this meeting the ffrsl mayors are to be elected, in lien of on 
the 9th of November, and the Hrst slicrilfs ap})ointed, in lieu of on tlie 1st 
of November. 


TJIJi COLONIFS. 

WF.ST I ND IKS. 

Jatnaira , — The Marquess of Sligo has opened the session of the House 
of Assembly. The ])vos])ects of the colony, as affected by tlie recent 
change in the condition f)f the Negro population, are set forth as generally 
satislactory. The Noble Governor states that “ the crop of tins year has 
been got off in a much more favourable manner than could have been an- 
licipated, considering the extraordinary change which has taken jdaec in 
the social system of this colony. That it has fallen some what short is im- 
douhtedly true, as 1 find, by reference to the (Juslom House returns, (one 
of which, from Annotto Hay, I have not yet received,) that up to the 1st 
of July, 1835, G8,0()l hogsheads of sugar had been shipped, showing a 
diminution of 44 14, orabouf one-sixteenth in comparison with the previous 
year ; but as 1 have not heard of a .single instance of any canes remaining 
uncut, this diminution i.s to be attributed more to the failure of the pro- 
(luce of the canes, in consequence of the weather, that to any want of suf- 
tieient labour 1o take them off'.” 

With respect to the working of apprentices. Lord Sligo si ales I am 
happy to bo enabled to inform you that so general is the habit of working 
for wages, and so very few the instances where it has been refused, that 
the idea once generally entertained, of the apprentices being likely to de- 
cline labouring at all m their own time, must be abandonetl.” 

Let us hope that the favourable expectations entertained by his Lord- 
ship, of the well-working of the new system,* may be abundantly realized, 
and that the permanent prosperity of interests so important to the mother 
country may be really promoted by those great changes which humanity, 
and the strong-expressed voice of the nation, so imperiously called for. 
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Bermuda,— The Legislature was prorogued by the Governor in person, 
on the 30th of July, to the 3rd of September. His Excellency, in his 
speech, thanked the House of Representatives for the supplies they had 
granted him to meet the exigencies of the colony, and congratulated the 
Legislature on a year having elapsed since the emancipation of the slaves 
without it being thought necessary to secure tranquillity by any further 
enactments relative to that class of the population, notwithstanding the 
apprentice system had not been adopted in that colony. 

CANAO A. 

We have accounts from Canada which furnish us with the Address of 
the Constitutional Association of Quebec to Lord Aylmer, on tlu* occa- 
sion of his rccal, and also with his Lordship’s reply, in which, at consider- 
able length, he seeks to justify himself against I he attacks made upon him 
by the House of Assemldy, and concludes thus ; — “ 'Die flattering testi- 
mony of the regard and good opinion of the Conditutional Association of 
Quebec, addressed to me m the concluding passage of your Address, could 
not fail to prove highly gratifying to my feelings, iirnler any circumstances. 
How miicli more so is it when I consider the elfbrts which have, with such 
unwearied perseverance, been made to blacken and defame my character, 
from the very hour of my arrival in Canada to the present time, and that 
(luring that period every act of mine has been made the theme either of 
virulent invective or unworthy detraction.’’ 

W E STEKX Al ST U \ L I \ • 

lly a return made to the House of Coinuums it appears tliat in 183-1 the 
population of this colony was, exclusive of the troops, 1875, of which 109-1 
weie males, and 7Kl females. At Swan River, the principal district, there 
were 911 males and 712 females ; at Canning River, sixty males and thirty 
females; at York, twenty males and three females , at IVlurray Ri\er, lught 
nia](*s and seven females : at Augusta, tlnrty-six males and twenty femah's ; 
at King Geoige’s Sound, flfiy-mne males and twenty-miio females. Tlu* 
total amount of tlie revenue for the )t‘ar was 2319/. 18.v. 8d. ; of which 
2292/. 17.V. jd. was raised by import duties on spirits, and licenses to sell 
the same; fees in public oltices, ll/. i55. ; sale of land and town allot- 
ments, 15/. fir. 3(/. The exports IVoiii this colony bi the same year were of 
the value of 1020/. —wool, 500/.; scal-skiris, 500/.; and salted fish, 20/. 
The stock consisted of lfi2 horses, 500 iiornecl cattle, 3515 sheep, goats 
and pigs, 492. The number of acres of land under cultivation was 1036^. 
Jn Fremantle there are buildings to the amount of 15,000/.; in Perth, 
10,000/. ; ill the smaller towns, similar investments to tlie amount of 
15,000/. The gross amount laid out in the miproveiiient of land may be 
stated at 20,000/. ; and the \alue of cattle, horses, and sheep, actually in 
possession, 1 0,000/. The goods in hands of traders may be worth 30,000/. ; 
and the amount of outlay incurnnl in passage-money, or fruitless or unpro- 
ductive expenses on the part of iiuliMduals not classed in the above, may 
be estimated at 100,000/. ; .making a total private expenditure in tlie for- 
ujatioii of the colony, up to the present time, of aooiit 200,000/. 


Inter-Colnnial Apportionment , — The Commissioners appointed by the 
Act for the Abolition of Slavery have, according to the directions, and 
in the mode prescribed by the 45th clause of that Act, assigneil and 
apportioned the sum of 20,000,000/. sterling to and amongst the said co- 
lonies, rateably and in propoitioii to tlie product so ascertained for each 
respectively in the manner idilowmg, that is to say : — 



The Colonies, 


m 


COLONT. 

Number of slaves 
by the last 
registration iu this 
country. 

Proportion of the 
20.000,000/. 

to which the Colony Is 
entitled. 



£, 

r. 

d. 

Bermuda • . • 

4,203 

50,584 

7 

0^ 

Bahamas . • • 

9,705 

128,340 

7 


Jamaica . • , 

311, 602 

0. 101.927 

5 

10{ 

Honduras . . . 

1,920 

101,958 

19 


Virgin Islands • 

5,192 

72,940 

8 


Antigua 

29, .537 

425,806 

7 

Of 

Montserrat . 

0,3.55 

103,5.58 

18 

5 

Nevis .... 

8,722 

151,007 

2 

Ilf 

St. t^iristophePs • 

20,000 

.3.31 ,0.30 

10 


Dominica . 

14,384 

275,923 

12 


liarhadoea 

82,807 

1,721,346 

19 

7 

Grenada . , 

23,5.30 

610, 444 

17 

7 

St. V’^incent's , 

22,997 

592,508 

18 


Tobago 

11,621 

234,004 

4 

111 

St. Lucia , 

13,. 348 

3.35,027 

15 

iji 

Trinidad 

22,359 

1,0.39,119 

1 


British Guiana , 

84,915 

4.297,117 

10 

04 

Cape of Good Hope 

38,427 

1,247,401 

0 

n 

Mauritius 

08,013 

2,112,6.32 

10 

Ilf 

Total « • 

780,99.3 

20,000,000 

0 

0 


FOREIGN STATES. 

FRANCE. 

The French Session has closed. Like our own, it was of extraordinary 
length; but the French legislators cannot be accused of want of activity 
in passing laws. The laws against the press are now in operation. It is 
said several journals will be given up, and that much discontent is already 
expressed. The Government has strengthened itself, we think needlessly, 
in the Upper Chamber, by the creation of thirty dependent Peers. 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor Nicholas and the King of Prussia met at Leignitz on the 
31st of August, where they were soon joined by the Austrian Archdukes 
Francis and John, Prince Frederick of the Netherlands, and several Ger- 
man princes. On the 5th ult. the royal and imperial army accompanied 
the King of Prussia to the camp at Kapsdorf, whence, after reviewing the 
troops, they were to proceed, by the way of Breslaw, to Kalisch. The 
Emperor and Empress of Austria arrived at Suchenthal on the 2nd ult. on 
their way to Kalisch. On reaching the Bohemian frontier, they were 
received with great pomp by the authorities, and it appears also with 
enthusiastic rejoicings on the part of the people. 

RUSSIA. 

The Emperor of Russia has ordered that all sons of soldiers, who are 
brought up by their parents or relatives, shall not be allowed to contract 
marriage before they have entered upon effective military service. 

SPAIN. 

The civil war in Spain proceeds without any definite results of failure or 
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success. The Pretender's movements have become very uncertain since 
the death of Zumalacarregui, and seem to be determined by no fixed plan ; 
neither is he able to keep to^^eUler any numerous force. IIis troops seem 
to be at present divided into small covps» each actin'^ under a separate 
chief, apparently without any concert. The British Auxiliary he^ion have 
been enj^aged in a slight aff'air among the mountains near Heriiani. 

Another change has taken place m the Spanish Ministry. Amaiillas, 
Minister of War, is succeeded by Castro de Toivno, a worn-out old politi- 
cian, aged seventy-five ; Alava, Minister of Marine, makes room for Sara- 
torio, who seems to be a ])erson of very little note ; and Alvarez Giieira, 
Minister of the Interior, is replaced by Herrera, a Deputy from Huigos. 
Toreno is still Prime Minister, hatre, Quesada, Uodil, and Maiiso. an; 
apf)ointed resi)ectively to the Governorships uf Arragoii, jVevv (Jastile, 
Catalonia, and Old Castile. 

In Cadiz, Barcelona, Saragossa, Granada. M.ila;^ 1 and many other 
places of the first importance, .Juntas have been chosen, v ho act indepen- 
dently of the Government; and while they profess loyalty to tlie Queen, 
demand the convocation of a National Coites — a sort of States-Geuoral 
for the establishment of a new order of things. The Government seems 
to have fallen into general contempt. 

AMERIC 

Revolting outrages have been committed at hivingston, Mississippi. 
Two preachers for the abolition of slavery, and seven nL'groes who were 
known to hav(' listened to them, wep* takvui by the pijopl > am! bung in 
the streets ! In addition to the accounts of outi.ige and lilood^hed, the 
American papers also contain some details of an iiiMincct ion among tin* 
slaves of Havaimah. The rising was suppressi'il without the oftenders 
having had the op[»ortunit,y of ctfectmg t heir declared object, — llu* mas- 
sacre of their masters. Not a single white pi'ison w.is mllun- kilhnl 01 
woundeel: but some property was injured and di*st roved, and Ilia lives ol‘ 
the planters bad bee.ii put 111 jeopardy, and that being ascertained, and 
the otfenders detected, they were taken, and, from anything which appears 
to the contrary, shet, witliont any trial or senb‘nce liaving taken jilace to 
prove the necessity of, or to sanction, the work of extermination. The 
summary of these transactions is thus given by tin editor of the York 
Evening Post : — “ The account which we publish m anotlier column from 
an extra of the Toledo (Ohio) Gazette, will be perused by our readers with 
regret. With civil feuds in the north, tumultuous proceedings of anar 
chical and fatal character in the west, and a servile war m the south — to 
say nothing of the factious and incendiary spirit which has recently broken 
out in various parts of our Atlantic border — the country does, in truth , 
exhibit at present a spectacle to the European nations which, we fear, will 
be commented upon in away not calculated to recommend the example of 
popular government.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED, 

MICHAEL THOMAS SADLER, ESQ. 

In’ a former number of the “ Guardian,” we announced, with painful 
emotions, the decease of our highly-valued friend, Michael Thomas Sadler, 
Esq. By this deplorable event, not only the social circle, which this 
deeply-lamented gentleman adorned by the purity of his example, and 
delighted by the brilliancy of his conversational powers and the elegance 
of his manners, but the whole British empire, and the world of literature, 



Michael Thomas Sadler ^ Esq. Q&l 

sustain an irreparable loss. As a Statesman, his Parliamentaiy career was 
invariably characterised by integrity, honour, benevolence, sound judg- 
ment, and genuine independence. In depth of reason, in perspicuity of 
arjiument, in extensive information, in aptitude of reply, in commanding 
eloquence, he had scarcely a competitor in the British House of Commons, 
even ])rior to tlie unhap])y period when many of its gifted Members were 
excluded from its walls, to make way for the rufllanisra of Popery, and the 
vulgar violence of unlettered Radicalism, to usurp their places. Yes, so 
long qs a generous nvady in virtue and in honour dignified the British 
Legislature, Michael Thomas Sadler stood forth signally pre-eminent 
amongst our illustrious senators. Nay, had he flourished there in the 
most ])almy days of England’s legislative glory, even then his talents, his 
energy, his earnestness in his country’s cause, woiihl have elevated him in 
the first gracie ot Statesmen, with Pitt and Burke- -with Sheridan and Fox. 
LaltejJy, however, his po\\(‘riul intellect vvoul<l have had no proper spliere 
of action, in tin* degraded House of Commons, where the voice of reason is 
stifleil, truth is a des^nsed exotic, and eloquence a neglected diamond 
sparkling amidst sordul dross. 

Rich in science, replete with historic lore, Mr. Sadler's mind W'as a 
fieasury of sterling 1 '(‘latnre — a store-house, as it were, of interesting 
laets ; and sucli was the cliarm of his diction, such his pleasing facility of 
communicating knowledge, that it was imjiossible for any man of clear 
intellect to cultivate liis society without deriving the most valuable infor- 
mation, and the purest delight from his conversation. Persuasion dwelt 
iqion his tongue — truth, candour, philanthropy, virtue, and religion, were 
the treasured inmates of his heart. In his convincing refutation of the 
Malthusian .system, he lias overthrown a most elaborate series of danger- 
ous aiguments and insidious plausibilities, and, in doing so, had justified 
the ways of God to man with an ability worthy of the cause he advocated. 
Yes ; the system which represented the Creator of the universe as having 
constituted no other effectual checks on the supposed superabundant popu- 
1. it ion of his riitionid cieatiires, than vice and misery, famine, discord, and 
iTiuider, is a libel on the ])uwer, the knowledge, and the beneficence of that 
Almighty Being ; and, therefore, t lie man wh«: first dissipated the impious, 
yet delusive reiusoiuiigs of Malthus, meiited the gratitude of the whole 
liunian laco. , 

111 Ills walk through life, Faith, pointing to eternal felicity, was his 
guide, and Hope and Charity conqiamons of his way : and, as he lived, so 
he died, lull oi eonlidenct; in the nierey ot (4od, and his Kedeemei’s love. 

Ill Mr. Sadler the poor lound noi merely a kind ])rotector and a gener- 
ous patioii, liiit a zealous advocate- -a ])ovverlul champion of their cause. 
To his exertions many of the hard -wrought children in factories owe the 
pre.servatioii of their health, and even of their lives. In short, wherever 
the voice of humanity was heard, there was Sadler found. 

On Tuesday last, the remains of this inestimable man were interred in 
Ballylesson churchyard. The gontiy and an immense number of the re- 
spectable inhabitants of Belfast and the ailjaccnt country, evinced their 
respect foi his memory by accompanying him to the grave. In the church, 
a most impressive and heart-moving sermon w^as preaehed on this awful 
occasion by the Rev. Thos. Drew, and jnoduced a most powerful, and. wc 
arc convinced, a most salutary effect on the minds of his auditory. 

We should feel a melancholy plea.sure in dwelling more at length on the 
virtues oi our departed friend, and portraying their effects on his family 
circle (now', alas ! bereaved of his presence), w liere his kindness, his 
urbanity, his gentleness, his tender solicitudes, and the waim affections of 
his feeling heart, diffused jieaee and happiness around the domestic scene; 
but the publication of his memoir, written by a gentleman who knew him 
well, may, perhaps, plead our excuse for refraining to enter more deeply on 
the subject . — Belfast Guardian, 
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Robert Lemon ^ Esq, — Mr, John Malcolm, 

ROBKRT LEMON, ESQ. 

On the 29th of July, at the State Paper Office, in the 5Sth year of his ae:e, 
sincerely lamented by his family and friends, Robert Lemon. Es(^., F.S.A., 
deputy keeper of, and secretary to the Ritjjht Hon. Commissioners for 
printinjj and publishing State Papers. lie was a man of extensive learn- 
ing, and great antiquarian research ; and derived the classical part of his 
education from his late uncle, the Rev. Geo. William Lemon. It may 
probably be in the recollection of our literary friends, that, a few years 
since, the I’ormer had the good fortune to discover, among the earl/ MSS. 
in the State Paper Office, a theological work in Latin of the immortal 
Milton, which w’as immediately laid before his late Majesty King 
George IV., who was graciously pleased to command that the same shoiiUl 
be forthwith tianslated into English and jeddished, and that a splendid 
copy thereof should be presented to Mr. Lemcn • from whom it now 
descends to his son, as an heir-loom of inestimable value. It is a grati- 
fication to add, that at a Roard held at the Slate Paper Office on Wednes- 
day, the 5th of August, the Right Hon. Commissioners were unanimously 
pleased to appoint the present Mr. Robert Lemon their secretary, in the 
room of his late father. 


MR. JOHN MALCOLM. 

We cordially join in the regret that has been expressed by our contem- 
poraries in announcing the death of Mr. .lohn Malcolm, who was for some 
time editor of the “ Edinburgh Obscivor,” He had long been in an infirm 
state of health, and for the last four or five months had been suffering 
under the effects of confirmed consiimjition. He expired on Tuesday 
morning at his house in Hanover-street, exhausted by severe and protrjicted 
disease. Mr. Malcolm was the son of a clergyman in Orkney, and at a 
very early age he obtained a lieutenancy in the 42nd regiment, then engaged 
in the Peninsular war. Whc*n he landed in Spain, the British forces under 
the Duke of Wellington were occupied in the siege of St. Sebastian, and 
it must have been a novel as well as an appalling trial for a youth of 
twenty, from the solitudes of Orkney, to be marched up to the breaches, 
under a shower of balls from the enemy’s batteiics. Mr. Malcolm was 
present at some of the other engagements that took place about the close 
of the war; and at Toulouse he received a wotind in the groin, which 
rendered him lame during the rest of his life. From the effect of tips 
wound and the fatigues of the campaign he never recovered. In conse- 
quence of his delicate state of health, and his inability to take active exer- 
cise, he contiacfed a litoraiy turn; and his pioductions, both in prose and 
verse, hold a liigh rank among the works of modern authors. As a poet, 
he joined groat delicacy of sentiment to sweetness and elegance of versifi- 
cation ; and none can read his Scenes of War, and especially his smaller 
lyrical pieces, without being satisfied that his gentle Muse had drank 
deeply at the pure Castalian fount. To most of the annuals, and various 
other periodicals, he was a regular poetical contributor; and his verses 
always evinced the same chas+oness and refinement of feeling and expres- 
sion. His leanings were decidedly to the pathetic and the melancholy; 
but he had at the same time a rich vein of wit, that might, had he indulged 
it, have raised him to excellence in that department of composition. He 
wrote likewise one or two works in prose, and in these his facetious humour 
appeared more conspiciiou.sly. He contributed to one of the earlier volumes 
of Constable's Miscellany a sketch of the Peninsular Campaigns in which 
he had served ; and under the title of “ Tales of Field and Flood ” he 
published a series of highly amusing stories, gathered chiefly from his own 
reminiscences of events that hgd fallen under his ob.servation, both at 
home and abroad. In his manners, Mr. Malcolm was gentle and amiable ; 
he abounded in anecdote, and his conversation being enlivened with ready 
wit, and enriched with the stores of literature, never failed to please. Such 
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was his mildness and good nature that he never gave, and seldom took 
offence ; as he lived so we believe he died, without an enemy, and univer- 
sally regretted by all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. — Edin- 
burgh Advertiser , — [In this loo meagre but right-spirited tribute to a most 
amiable and accomplished gentleman, we most heartily join. Mr. Malcolm 
was “ the mildest mannered man” we ever«liad the pleasure to know. 
Combined with a chivalrous sense of liouour, and conversational qualifica- 
tions of a most attractive order, he w'as distinguished for his unassuming 
conduct. He softened while he enlivened the social circle. No person 
was more capable of gaining upon the affections of his friends ; and we 
believe that of the many individuals whom he must liave met in the course 
of a not uneventful life, no one ever left his society without esteeming and 
loving his unpretending character. We trust that some of his literary 
friends will undertake the task of collecting and giving to the world liis 
literary remains, and the many admirable pieces which he published in 
works necessarily ephemeral. — Ed, Post,'] 


MARRIAGES and DEATHS. 


Jl/rtwVrf]— John Lfcch, Esq., of Lea, late 
Member for West .Surrey, to Mary, only 
daughter ot the late J. Knowles, Esq , of 
Heath Hall, Surrey. 

At Druxford, Hunts, Alexander Beattie, Ksq. 
of Calcutta, to Theresa, youngest daughter of 
the late Vice-Admiral Sir Edward Griliiths 
Colpoys, K.C.13. 

At St. James's Church, Ernest Augustus 
Earl of Lisburite, to Mary, youngest daugbttir 
of the late Sir Lawrence I’alk. 

At Brighton, the Rev. John Warren, Rector 
of Gravely, Huntingdonshire, and eldest son 
of the V'ery Rev. the Dean of Bangor, to 
Caroline Eluubeth, second daughter of the 
late Lieut. Col. Warren, of the 3rd Guards. 

Richard D. Edgeomb, Esq,, of Roxley, in 
the county of Kent, to Louisa, second daugh- 
te|f of Richard Marshal, Esq., of the former 
place, and formerly of Totness, Devon, M D. 

At the house of the Brilibh Minister at 
Berne, the Rev. (L Lushington, son of Sir H. 
Lushington, Bart , to Susan Rose, daughter 
of Cuptam J.Tweedale, late of the Hon. East 
India Company's service. 

At Colwicli, near Shngborough, the Hon C. 
Murray, second son of the Eail of Manslield, 
to the Hon. Frances Elizabeth Anson, sister 
of the Earl of Litchfield. 

At Killcgney, Wexford, the Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, to Elizabeth, only surviving daughter 
and heiress of the late Richard Power, Esq., 
M.P., of Clashinore, Waterford. 

John Newman, Esq., of Dromore-honse* 
Cork, to Margaret, daughter of N. P. Leader. 
Esq., of Dromagh Castle, same county, late 
M.P. 

At Blendwortb, Spencer Smith, Esq., of 
Portland-place, to Fraiices Anne, second 
daughter of the late Admiral Sir M. Seymour* 
Bart., K.C.B. 

At Dulwlch-bill-bouse, Champion-blll, £. 
Mocatta, jun.. Esq., of Woburn-square, to 
Augusta, second daughter of Isaac L. Gold- 
amid, Plsq. 


At St. Alphage, Greenwich, Richard Max- 
well Fox, Esq., of Fox-hall, county of Long 
ford, to Susan .Amelia, second daughter ot Ad" 
miral Sir Lawrence W. Halstead, K.C.B. 

/)jVrf.]--Mr. James Mitcliell, Secretary to the 
Oriental Trunslatiou Committee, in the 118th 
year of his age. 

At Little MisRonden, Rucks. In the 81st year 
of her uge, Mrs. Cleaver, widow ot the late 
Bishop of St. Asaph. 

At the house ot the l)owag»*r Countess of 
Guildford, Putney-hill, Lady Georgina North, 
youngest daughter of the late George Earl ot 
Guildturd. 

In the 93rd year of his age, at his residence, 
Rrlxton-hill, Surrey, Sir Wm. Blizard, Krit., 
F.ll.S. and F.A.S., a Member of the Court of 
Exuininers ot the Royal College of Surgeons 
111 London, Ac. 

At his residence ot Hampstead, from a de- 
cay of nature, Mr. Serjeant Sellon. The de- 
ceased was in his 7 Itli year. While at the bar, 
be decliticd being raised to the bench of the 
Common Pleas, on account of deafness } which 
induced him to accept the office of Stipen- 
diary Magistrate, first at Union Hall and after- 
wards at Hatton Garden. 

Lieut -Col. Loftus Gray, Lleut.-Governor of 
Fendeunis Castle, and lote of the Riile Bri- 
gade. 

On the 24lh Aug., at her icsidencc, Sloanc- 
street, Chelsea, aged 75, Mrs. Wiight, widow 
of Nathaniel Wright, Esq. 

At Ahmedabud, in the East Indies, Maj’or 
T. D. Morris, of the Bombay army. 

The Hon. Georgina Townsend, in the 75th 
year of her age ; she was 34 years housekeeper 
of Windsor Castle. 

At F^ir Oak Lodge, Frederica Augusta, 
daughter of Rear-Admiral 8ir Charles and 
Lady Paget, aged 13. 

On the 12th Inst, Mrs. Ann Holt, of Fitts- 
bury-circiis, relict of the lute Mr. Thomas 
Holt, of Alderinaubury. 
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PUOVINCIAL OCCIJRUENCES 

IN THK COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
AND IRELAND. 


1, ON DON. 

--f J\ew IJniverstly. — A statement of 
facts ” relntin^^ to llu* ]>roceedings of the 
Coiiiu’ilh of tlie )-iondoji University in 
tlieir attempt to iditaiii a ehaiter of in- 
corporation has been transmitted to tlie 
snliserihers, from wliirli we Jearn that 
it. lias heeii derided hy tlie King in 
(’oiimil that tlieie ^!^all he twn chaiters, 
one in f.ivonrid tlu; l^niversitv K'diioinj^ 
its style to tliat of a college, and thereby 
]»recinding its granting degrees, and tlio 
other constitniing it a JMcIrupolitan U>n~ 
vers\ty^ with power to confer degrees on 
candidates from off parf,'^ of the 
Untied Kinfjdurn^ and from, every semi- 
nary of edurntion^ whether ehaitered or 
unincorporated !" 

('ana/ Steam-hoat. — A steam-boat has 
been introduced on tlie Regent’s Cana) 
for towing the baiges, and which bids 
fair to snpeisede the necessity of horses. 
The paddle-wheel is affixed to the stern, 
little swell is oiTasioned, and the hanks 
of the canal wnll not he materially af- 
fected. 

I'oiiN 'VAr,i,. 

Sienni Ptnrer in irinru //. — The ug- 
greijate of llie steam-engines reported 
m this country in IfJHf, was in round 
nnmlK-rs ahonr bdftO hoi*-*' power. Wink- 
ing without intei u i.'Mon, or equivalent 
to the actmil labour of upwaids of 
Id. 000 horses ; they are computed Ur 
raise 20,000 e,al!orisof water to a mean 
height of 120 fathoms, oi 14,000,000 of 
galUms to ti;e licight of one foot, per 
minute. The course of the New River 
from its rise near Hertford to London, 
is 42 miles, in which it ilesceiuls 17^ 
feel, with a velocity of three feet in a 
.setsmd, supplying to the reservoirs an 
average quantity of I0,0<t0 gallons jer 
minute; the Cornish engines would 
therefore he siifhcient to force the whole 
supply of forty-six such rivers from the 
reservoir luck to ilieir sources . — Mtnituj 
Review. 

( TTMIlKltr avd. 

Floating Is/and. — Tliis singular phe- 
nomenon has, during the past week, 
again made its appearaiiw on the Da- 
went Lake, and is, as usual, exciting 
much curiosity and attention. 


i.ANCAsmnr. 

'I'he Liverpool and Manehestev Rail- 

way . — Ahstuict of the hak-yearf)^ report 
of tlie riiiectoi's of the Li\erpool and 
IManchester Railway. made to thegeneral 
meeting held on the 22nd of August. 
T’u‘ receipts for the half-year are — 

£ S. (l. 

roachint^ dcpiut nent r)’4‘137 3 1 

Afrrt handise do 43,fj;u I 4 

Coal df» 3,40r. 11 i 

‘.l‘l,474 Id 0 

Total expenses, including interest (51,814 (5 ii 
Net pruljt for six months . , 37,(5(10 0 10 

Which pays the usual half-yearly di- 
vidend of 4i\ per cent , leaving a surplus 
of more than 20(l0/. This is the first 
time the dividend for the fiist half of a 
year has been entirely paid out of the 
receipts of that half-year, which is 
necessarily less productive than the 
second half. The expenses of locomo- 
tive power are still heavy, amounting 
(including tlie purchase of three new 
engines) to The cost of re- 

paiiing engines amounts altogetlier to 
7o!)4/. l.Ts. 4(/., which is a reduction on 
the amount mentioned in former re- 
ports. especially when tlu* increased 
amount oi traffic is considered. 

M'.ICl’s'IKU. 

A few gi'utlemen of Lutterworth 
have formed themselves into a com- 
mittee for the piirjioso of erecting a 
inoniiinent in the chancel of tlieir 
parish cluircli to tlie memory of Wick- 
liffe, their former illustrious rector. The 
expense is estimated at 500/. or 600/. It 
WHS at tills place that he lived and died, 
and here he carried on the important 
work of tianslatiiig the Scriptures. 

so AIK USE T. 

Relics of the Civil JVars . — The la- 
bourers employed in excavating the 
ground at the brow of the hill in Dame 
Pngley’s field, above Stoke's croft, Dris- 
tol, have dug into an ash-pit, on the site 
where, in 1045, stood Prior' s-hill-fort, 
one of the fortifications raised against 
the Protector’s army under Gen. Fair- 
fax, then besieging Bristol. In this pit 
were found numerous bullets, small mea- 
sures, supposed to have been useil for the 
purpose of charging muskets with the 
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proper quantity of powder, curiously- 
formed tobacco pipes with short stems, 
&c. Many of these are now in the pos- 
sessioji of collectors. 

T/ie Railway. — We arc happy to an- 
nounce that tlie traciiii? of our intended 
line to Rath has commenced. All this 
week since Tuesday, parties of men have 
been at ivork fellincf the tiinln*r in the 
track wliich is more clearly delhied fioin 
St. PJiilip’vS to Keyn.sharn, and we un- 
derstand will in a day f)r two ln\conti- 
nncd to Rath. Tlie same steps we hear 
are in prof^ress between London aiiil 
Keadiii". Should any of onr rea<iei's 
feel desirous of kiiowim^ wlnae the line 
is to be, they had better by water to 
Kaniiam, when they will find it diA- 
tinctly marked out liy stall's, lla^s, and 
opi'iiin^s in the woods, fiMin Laiq^ton 
(lourt Farm, near Neetbarn Dam, across 
the valleys of the srime estate, into and 
alons; the hanp;in‘,' woods over the river, 
and thence through a lon^ valley be- 
tween Dr. Fox.’s and the faim-honse 
over naniham lock. — linatol Mirrtiv. 

It appears hy the Report of the (*om- 
Tiiissioners, tliat the IMunicijial (loipora* 
tiou of IJristol <ire jiosscssetl in their t>vvn 
ri<rht of the followiiis^ advowsoris. and 
which, under tlie new Act, au* diiecied 
to he sold: — In the city of I»risiol, 
(djristchnrcli and St. Kwin, St. James, 
St.vfohn and St.Lawrenee, St, Michael, 
St. Paul, St. Peter, St. Philip and Jacob, 
Temple. In S<»rneisetshire, thevicarami 
of Storkland, and the rc( tory of J’ortis- 
head. In Glouoesteislurc, ihe vicarage 
of St. George. 

SL'VFOI.K. 

The (piarteni loaf of line white bread 
(old weight, d.yii.j is now selling in Suf- 
folk at Ad. the loaf; in London, the 4lh, 
loaf is Td. 

SUSSEX. 

Incendiary Dres. — We are sorry to 
say that the above distressing events are 
again becoming alarmingly frcipient in 
tliis county. It is our duty this week 
to record two instances of their occur- 
rence, both the property of gentlemen 
whose characters among the labouring 
classes are such that it precludes any 
idea that the wanton destruction of their 
property arose from a personal liostility 
or dislike, but rather from a dark leeliiig 
of malice and revenge, prevailing, we 
are afraid, to a great extent among the 
agricultural population. Kvery means 
have been taken, every argument brought 


forward and widely disseminatetl, to 
prove that the injury done to agricultu- 
ral property falls not on the farmer, 
who, in almost all cases, takes care to 
protect himsell hy insuring his hams, 
ttc. ; semrai .severe examples have been 
m-ide, hiK still the evil appears rather 
to increase than abate ; and circum- 
stances which a few years ago wnuld 
have been looked upon as both e'tlraor- 
diaary and alioininalde, are now, in cou- 
seipieiice of their iVecjueiicy, regarded 
almost us commonplace events; to he 
deeply regretted and abhorred, certainly, 
hut still as what are to he expected, and 
for which no remedy appear.s to exist. 

Rnyhton tind JMndt\)L Raifwaif. — 'i’lie 
f'ominittee appoi/iicd hy the town on 
tlu‘ .suhje(;t of tin* line of railroad wltich 
mav he most advantageous to Rrigliton 
liaau London, recommend that Mr. Ste- 
jilienson’s line through the w(*stern ilis- 
trict of Sussex is the best, hut that 
Mr. Gibbs's line leiminates at u more 
desirable spot in London. In other 
words, iliey have come to the cotulu- 
sioii, rJiJt .'I line taking the inoM‘ west- 
erly direi turn, by Ilor.sli.im and SJiore- 
Jiarn, will he inoie advantageous to the 
town of Rriglitoii than that jmii’ceding 
ill am ne duvet line eastward . — fhujhtuK 
Gazcl(t\ 

vv vuwicKsnntK. 

llis iM'ijesty has given fifty guineas 
low.irds vlie lep.iiis of the Shak.speare 
monument, Stratford-upon-Avon. 

woni'Ks’mi. 

Freak of Nature . — A gentleman liaii 
brought to our office a pear taken from a 
tree of tlie jargonelle species, in the 
garden of Mr. Thomas Milton, of Per- 
shore, which presents a very enriouH 
instance of the manner in which nature 
sometimes departs from her usual ruletii. 
When the pear was partly grown, a 
blossom sprung troin the ej e,and in due 
time another pear w'as formed ; and 
from the eye of tliis last pear another 
blo.snom appeared, and produced fruit! 
.so that the pear is literally now ttia 
junct/i tn uno. It has been presented to 
the Natural History Society, and means 
will no doubt he taken to preserv’e it. — 
IVorcestcr Journat. 

VOHK. 

More Relics of Aatiytufy. — The work- 
men, in levelling Tork Castle Yard, 
have discovered .several other relics of 
former times, in addition to tliose for- 
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mentioned. A coin of the Em- 
Mfor Vespasian, one of Da^id King of 
Scotland, and several of the feign of 
King Charles, have been turned up. 
The bones of animals, mingled with the 
crumbling relics of humanity^ ^lading 
several skulls, have also b^n Imight to 
light. A human thigh bone, which has 
evidently sustained a severe fracture 
from a shell, a portion of which was ad- 
hering to It, is not the least curious 
among the latter. A cannon ball of 
iron, weighing 32lbs., and an exploded 
bomb shell, have also been found. They 
liad fallen between the old entrance to 
the Castle from Castlegate, and the new 
temporary porter's lodge, and it is pro- 
bable that they had been tired over 
Clifford’s Tower, from Severiis’ Hills, 
during the memorable siege of York, in 
the conflict between the Royalists and 
the Parliamentaiidiis. — T/jne Met cur y, 

SCOTLAND. 

Skerrymre Rocks. — These rocks are 
situate about twentv miles at sea, off 
Iona, and twelve miles off Tiree, in 
Argyleshire. One of the floating buoys 
used in 'the survey for the lighthouse 
intended to be built ou Skenyvore by 
the Commissioners of the Northern 
Lighthouses, went adrift, as is sup- 
posed, on the 28th of August. Although 
this apparatus is of little value, yet its 
drift may lead to some interesting de- 
tails regarding the set of the tides in the 
iWesterii Ocean, si onld it be found. Its 
description is that of a cask-buoy, with 
a water-tight case through it. in one 
end of which a pole, with a cast-iron 
sinker, is inserted, and in the other a 
staff with a white flag, which it carries 
erect, having the appearance of a boat 
under sail at some distance. It is worthy 
of remark, that in the course of the 
survey, while the engineer was in quest 
of building-matei ials for .Skeiryvore 
Lighthouse, in tVie island^f Tiree, he 
met with some beautiful posts of white 
marble, which have been partially 
worked, and also inexhaustible fields of 
variegated granite in waived stre, ks of 
a red, white, and blackish colour. But 
at the Ross, iu the island of Mull, the 


comparatively pure red and white gra- 
nite occurs in vast abundance. This is 
by far the most beautiful species in this 
country, or perhaps in the world ; it is 
certainly finer than anything he KKSk 
seen from Egypt. One of tne many 
blocks forming the Mns of nn adjoin- 
ing mountain, was found to measure, at 
the rate of twelve cubic feet to the ton, 
no less than 104 tons of squafe work- 
able granite Scotch paper, 

IRCLAXn. 

The Pilot” of Dublin contains the 
parciciilais of the “O’Connell Fund” 
for the year IflSd ; the total amount of 
which is 13,454/. The tribute money 
raised during the last five years is 
80,000/. 

Captam Evans, R. N., has been di- 
rected hy Government to make a Mirvey 
of the western harbours on the Irish 
coast, with a view to the selection of 
the most eligible site for a packet station 
to cummuniLdte with America. Captain 
Evans lately commanded the Tartarus 
steamer on the West India station. A 
more ]udicious appointment could not 
have been made. 

Curious R^lic. — A curious antique 
kind of boat or canoe has been disco- 
vered iu a Lake called Lough Muck, 
near Fovford. It is about fifteen feet 
long, two feet six inches wide, three 
inches thick, and not more than eight 
inches deep. There is no place for pad- 
dles, but on the inside is something like 
two seats. The whole is hewn out of a 
piece of solid oak. This antique relic 
of former days is now in the possession 
of Mr. Pat. Davis, of Garrick, near Fox- 
ford. — Mayo ConsUtuiion, 


Ratlways.^ln round numbers, the 
following are stated to be the costs of a 
few of the late Bills submitted to Par- 
liament: — London and Southampton 
Railway, about 31,000/., exclusive of 
opposition to the Great Western ; Bir- 
mingham Railway, about 00,000/. j 
Great Western, 150,000/. 
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LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 

LrrTLR IV. 

Algiet^t Oct, 2nd, 1834 

My DFAR Frifnd, 

1 HAM just visited cl plice of (gloomy luemo^y in this city, namely, 
the Bagmo, or jirisou m which the Chnstiin &hi\es used to he shut up 
aftci tlien daily toil Tt la a dismal, ruiuous-loolviut> old hnjil, lind if 
the tradition he tiue that xt was ojice i Calholie chipcl, it must be as 
old as iht lust at^is of Chiistnnitv It is about lift) ftet long, aud 
half as broad, with nothing m its appear ince to beguile one’s painful 
refleitions on the many deep-drawn sighs of agony that must have Iw^en 
respired in the place during 300 years of Christian slavcty at Algiers. 
There were formerly several more of the same night-prisons, but this one 
alone continued to be used fox its ancient purjiohc after Lord FS;icmouth’« 
victoi y When the French took posBCssion of Algiers, they found here 122 
prisonci 8 Some of these were soldicis of their own army, who had beian 
taken in the recent fighting, and uscued by the Tinks from thft yat^- 
gaiis of the Kabails and Arab‘S , others wire individuals fortunate edodih 
to have escaped from tlm massacies that were perjtc^tratcd by the ‘Wnd 
nalucs on the crews of two shipwrecked bugs, the rest were »omc 
Greeks and Genoese who had Ik in in slavery for two years 

In this bagnio the Chnstim captives used to he shut up at sunset, and 
let out again to tlieir labour at sunnsi Ah ' what beauty there is in 
that word sunrise to the unaginations of the free* To us it recalls the 
carol of the lark, tJie Ireslincss of floweis, the sounds of cheerful in- 
dustry, and all the joyous inlancy of the day , but to the captive in this 
prison — what was the da\light It only bioke the oblivion of lus 
misery, or p6rha[)s the dream in which he fancied himself restored to 
the land of his birth and love The sjtn rose only to glare on him likfe 
the fierce eye of his taskmastci, and the black bread for hia morninj^ 
meal was thiown down to him as to a dog ’ la spite of all tjjcse feflcn- 
tions, when I think on this sub|ect, I sometimes tiy to myself 

with arguments for helicvirig that the lot of these victimi vvas not quite 
so miserable as our imaginations are apt to pictuie it Ccitain it is, 
that the ransomed Clinstians who returned to Europe and became 

• Tfind a similar sentiment better evpiLSsed, in a poem full of giace and sweet- 
ness, which has been lately published, and which I chanced to open for the tot 
f^me after writing the above sentence — ^ 

How beautiful is Nature to the blest ' ^ 

Sunbeams, that seem to vioqk the sad at hi art — 

Flowers, whose bright hues but sadden the oppress’d ^ J t 

Brute of Stmi^ $» li 

Nov, — VOL. XLV. NO. CLXXIX. ^ 
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o1)jeotiiL ^ itttisreirt, both ae travellers and as sufferers fi»r reli- 

gioU; *wc by no means anxious to undercolour the portraiture of their 
past tribulatidns^ whether they depended on the alins of the compas- 
sionate, or rich enough 

* “ Around an evening group to draw» 

And tell of all they felt and all they saw/* 

And indeed it would have been hard, after suffering so much among 
the infidels, if they had found Christian hearts slow to believe in their 
most wonderful narratives. I was talking the other day with an Alge- 
rine on this subject, and he expressed to me his conviction that the 
grossest exaggerations had been propagated in Europe respecting 
the maltreatment of Christian slaves at Algieis. God forgive me for 
poking on so grave a subject ! but, in the course ot our conversation, a 
ludicrous instance of Barbary cruelty to a countryman of my own came 
across my memory, and I upbraided my infidel acquaintance by relating 
it. Once on a time, amongst the passengers of a ship that was taken 
by an Algerine corsair, there was a poor diminutive Scotch tailor, who 
was condemned to slavery. He was so weak in body that he could not 
work with the other slaves, but the Dey of Algiers inhumanly obliged 
him to sit from moining to inght upon eggs, like a clucking hen, in 
order to hatch them. It may be easily imagined that all Scotland 
laughed at the little martyr when he came home and related this melan- 
choly adventure. The Moor to whom I mentioned it was also much 
diverted by it, but resuming his gravity, he remarked, ‘‘ This story is as 
improbable as it is ludicrous ; for, if the man was a tailor, the Dey 
would liave made fifty times more profit out of liim by setting him to 
sew cloth than to hatch eggs.” 

To be serious, though T abominate the memory of Christian slavery^ 
in this place, I am fain to hope that its horrors were somewhat exag- 
gerated. All the leligioiis orders in Europe, paiticularly in Spain, were 
laudably employed in collecting funds for the re.nsoming of Christians 
from Barbary. Those pious men soon discovered a truth, well expressed 
by Horace, namely, that appeals to the sense of sight touch the mind 
with incomparably more force than mere statements to the ear. So 
they preached to the eyes of the charitable. When delivered captives 
arrived in a Spanish city, they were publicly paraded through it, clad in 
rags which they had never worn befoie, and loaded with chains a great 
rieal heavier than the Algerines had ever put upon them, but which had 
a useful weight in the pathetic exhibition. 

The circumstance which 1 am going to tell you carries no evidence 
at all in favour of the clemency of the Algerines towards their prisoners 
-^but still it is a curious fact, that for a very long period the greater 
part of the Christian slaves at Algiers were those who had come volun-- 
into slavery. — Oran, which Spain possessed till 1792, and Masai- 
quiver* were considered by the Moors a*s the chief nursery of their 
Cbristiat) slaves; and, in 1785, it was gravely stipulated between the 
Spaniards ^nd Algerines, that the' latter ajio'ild stiH receivei as usua^, 
*Cht^tiaii deserters as slaves-^ whose numb^a used annually to amount 
to hundred. The garrison troops in the places I have mentioned were 
g^rally vagabonds irom all nations^ though the most of them had been 
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Spanish 8mug|((erB or Italian 'bandits. When those worses’ h|i^eoilk* 
mitted some error that threatened them with death or the 
taifo, they scarcely exchanged their lot for a worse one, when th^ 
braced Algerine slavery. Some ol ihem also had hopes thai the C&jEi^ 
of the European nation to which they belooged m^ht interfere to^pro* 
cure their liberty. ^ 

The prisoners brought in by the Corsairs were divided into two classed,^ 
The first of these included the captain, the chief officers of the prizes 
and the passenners with their women and children; all these were pufe 
to labour less hard than that of the rest. The children were almost all 
sent to the palace of the Dcy, or to the houses of the first families, and 
the women were made servants of the Mooiish ladies. The second part 
of the crew w’crc openly sold to the highest bidders. 

As to theii general tieatrnent.Lcwcson, a secretary to the Danish Con- 
sulate, who published a work about Algiers towards the latter end of the 
last century, and who seems a candid wiiter, gives a desciiption which is 
not very revolting. Speaking from seveial years of observation, he Ihittks 
that, upon the whole, thougli he admits exceptions, the captives were 
neither overwrought nor ciuelly treated. Their proprietors, he observes, 
in gcneial had always more or less the prospect of selling them for a 
ransom, and tliercfore interested in keeping them alive. Those 
who wxre condemned to labour at the public woiks were the most unfor- 
tunate. They were jilaccd by day under the constant inspection of 
Turks, who were called their gyardians^ a gentle name for the office of 
those who guarded against their cscajie. F rom his account I gather 
that they had three small loaves of coarse bread in the morning, 
witli gruel and old butter or native oil, which is execrably rancid, and 
then in the evening a repetition of the hired and a few olives. There 
were many individuals even in this worst-ofl class who, when they were 
good worlanen, could make a little money by performing services fojr 
the natives after sunset, on getting permission from their guardians to 
let them return to the lock up house at a later liour, by which means 
they could obtain a good supper and a cup of wine The dress granted 
them annually by the state consisted of a long shirt, a woollen tunic 
with long sleeves, and a cloak of the same mateiial. For bedding, they 
had a woollen coveilet, a pillow, and a mattress. No mention is made 
of their being provided with shoes oi stockings. 

Slaves that belonged to individual proprietors, w'hether TuAs, 
Moors, or Jews, (it was not permitted to Christians to have slaves at 
all, and Jews could have none who professed Mahometanism,) were ge- 
nerally better oft’ than those that were the property of the state. In the 
city they mostly served as domestics ; in the country their agricultural 
intelligence often raised them to the rank of bailiffs on estates, and there 
were instances of their becoming such favourites in families as to cause 
scandal and amputation of heads, on account of intimacy with wives and 
daughters. The Christian slaves who were taken into the domestic 
service of the Dey were also compara|ively fortunate. They had little, 
to do, they were well clothe^, and fed sumptuously, and when , 
pleased their owners, it is prdhable that tlieir only sufferings (tnoiup^. 
alas ! it was a sad only) were their loggings to return home, and wis' 
ennui of domestic confinement. 

Besides the European Consuls and their families and secretaires, 

V 2 
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there were some other free Christiana, such as merchants, artists, and 
Catholic as well as Greek spirituals, who were permitted to exist at 
Algiers. To all this class of persons the proprietors of Christian slaves 
used to let them out as servants on moderate terms, and on assurance 
that the hirer would be responsible if the slave escaped. Thus a few 
of the captives foundIChristian homes, nor were they required to repair 
at night to the bagnios, where, according to law, all slaves were to be 
shut up after daylight* Some of them after a time left the service 
of their patrons with money or credit enough to be able to set up 
taverns, where, by the sale of wine and spirits, they would sometimes 
make enough to purchase their r^^nsom, and to return to Europe 
richer than they had left it. But the security exacted from free Chris- 
tians against the elopement of such protegees severe and dangerous ; 
nay, the patron was even responsible to the proprietor for the value of 
the slave in case of his death. So the free Christians, it may be easily 
imagined, were very cautious as to the objects of their cautionry, and 
even when they gave it, genctally required their fellow believer to wear 
a token of his obligation to them. Some free strangens fiom Christen- 
dom having seated themselves one day in a tavern, and called for wine, 
mine host brought it into them limping with an iron circle on one of his 
legs- “ What,” said they, “ Bondace, do you keep this htnise, and are 
you yet a slave ?” — “ I am so, nominally,” he answered ; “ a Moor is 
my proprietor, but Mr. so-and so is my patron, God bless him ! — he set 
me up in this shop, and gives security against my quitting Algiers 
without notice.” — “ But does the law oblige you to wear that iron ?” — 
“ No said the arch fellow, “ I wear it only to oblige my pation,” — 
Does he distrust you then ?” — “ Oh dear me, no ! — no more than he 
distrusts his ow’n wife ; but just by w^ay of a ceremony, be gave his wife 
a ring to wear on her finger, and in the same way he gave me this iron 
ring to wear above my ancle.” In reality, however, the ancle iing was 
not so easily slipt off as a finger one, and its notoriety was some secuiity 
to the patron Whore is patronage to be found ^without a badge ? 

Lastly, as a mitigating circumstance in Christian slavery at Algiers, 
it is but fair to mention, that when slaves were ill-treated, they had a 
right to repair either to the Dey’s palace, or to tlie nearest Mai about 
or Mahometan chapel, and thcie to prefer their complaint. If the 
case of ill usage w^as pioved, the piopnctor was admonished; if it 
occurred twice, the slave was taken vMthoiit compensation from his 
cruel master and transferied to another jiroprietor. Here there was at 
least some seeming recognition of the lights of liuinanity. But put all 
the above circumstances together, and place Algerine slaveiy in its 
wildest light, it was still aii itiocity that reproaches the tardiness of its 
extinction. The slave’s right of appeal to the l)ey in case of hard 
usage must have been for the most part the next thing to a mockery. 
Thpse candid travellers who are disposed rather to smooth tlian to 
aggravate our horror at the lot of the captives, admit that those who 
laboured at the public works were sometimes taxed to extreme toil, and 
that the numbers shut up every *night in the bagnios suffered dread- 
lully from their haid beds, avid the filth and stench of their incarcera- 
tion. Altogetlier, wliatever may become of the colony, let us thank the 
)^rencli for having at least obliterated the last vestiges of Christian slavery. 
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The history of that evil, now so happily abolished, may teach us that 
there IS a moral reaction m the nni\cise, ^vhlch seldom leaves enmeS 
^vithuut a progeny of crimes, and that the source of every great act of 
injustice may generally be tiaccd up to some preceding one. The 
Roman Catholics were taught pcisecution by Ro^n Pagans, and they 
bequeathed their lessons to the Protestants, \\h*fiom Calvin down to 
the Irish Orangemen, n taliatcd on Catholics In like manner Christian 
slavci^ at Alguis had its origin in the icHuv of icvenge and fanaticism 
iiom Afiira hick to Riiioja, altci the Moois had been driven with 
liunible criult) out ol Spain As often as the Moor*' «^liow you the 
tomb of Baibdiossa the} t ill him tlieii avengd Nor should it be for- 
gotten, that nio&t of the *'uutliern states of Luropc — Spaniards, Sar- 
(liiiiaiis — (lie subjects of tlu Popi and the Maltese, till a recent period, 
eoiidcmncd to tlu galle\s all the people of iiarbary who fell into their 
hands 

It IS difhcult to computi wluit the nuinhei of Christian slaves may 
have been at Algiets in linus f u goiu by , hut I am inclined to reckon 
that they were at least 2000 dining the (ailiti put of the last century, 
and in the preceding age there wire probably in my more Leweson 
sijs that, in 1785, tluir luimhei nnounted to 2000 — thenigh the French 
had lansomtd all natives of 1 ranee At tlie epoch of Lord Evniouth^s 
\ictoiy they hid been leeluccd to Ic'^s tlun 1000, and England lost a 
w,allant mariner foi every slave whom she dehvcitd 

The «50j(min of an 1 inopeni heie, niiless he is nitere steel in trade or 
in the objects eif a tiavcllei, is nol even now partieulaily enviable , but 
in foimer times it inu&t hive been clismil Nay, it this moment I 
doubt, suppo'-nig two cn nnuuicel Piotesl jn ts wisht el to enter on the 
stale of matrunoii} , wlicthci the v could finel i priest ot their own ( huicli 
to link the fatal knot and aflorel leligious consolation to the suffereis, 

I know not how they manage the rn itter at present, hut formerly the 
Protestants used to appl}, in eiscs of inaniagcs, cliristenings, and 
burials, to a Greek pneM, who, to ihcir gieat edification, repeated the 
service in a language of wbicli they understood not one syllable. 

But during the worst times at Algieis the free Clinstians were well 
od as to personal security They had each of thi.m a Turk for a pro- 
tector, who aeeoinpanied tliem wherever they chose, and saw that they 
were neither offended nor injured And’woe to him or her who in word 
or deed ill used the prok tjee of thio Tuikish guardian ' In the year 
178G the wife <Jf a European consul, who was t rueintc, was walking m 
the streets, when a Moorish lady came up to her, touched her on the 
stomach, and said something msiilling to her Foi this the Mooicss 
was instantly taken before the Cadi, and sentenced to the bastinado, 
which she underwent, though both the consul and his wife pleaded for 
her pardon ^ 

The two principal outlets from Algiers arc at the opposite gates of 
Bab-el-Oued and Bahazoun The outside of the latter used to be the 
scene of those hideous executions, jwhich were not discontinued till 
V ery lately, though they had begun to be infrequent. A short way from 
Bahazoun you find a miniature encampment of those natives who have 
brought their country pi oduc lions to town, and who, to save the expanse 
of lodgings, sleep here under miserable tents vfitli their dogs and beasts 
of burthen. The road, as you turn from this squalid scene, divides itself 
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into two branches. In the lower direction it takes you, after ])assing a 
village tolerably well stocked with shops, along the level of the bay that 
stretches from Algiers to Cape Matifou. If you ]>ursue this road for a 
league it will bring you to an establishment which the French call the 
Garden o^Ex])cri]n^t and Naturalization, I rode out tliither one 
morning ^th M. I^cousso, and tlic head gardener showed us mi- 
nutely over the whole Pepinierc. The object of the establishment is 
great and useful ; namely, to try among almost all horticultural produc- 
tions Avhat kinds will best succeed in this country. On a space of 
eighty acres there arc tvvcnty-hvc thousand trees, bushes, and plants. 
All this tells interestingly and honouiably for France. The experiment 
seems magnificent, but, like a French compliment, it is move showy 
than substantial. I inquired of the head garden er how many labourers 
he had in tlic Fepinieic. Twenty he told me. I am no great judge of 
the subject, but it struck me that tw^enty pair of hands were too few for 
eighty acres of nursery ground and 2.5,000 trees and plants. “ For that 
matter,” he replied, “ if I had hut twenty active fellows, and they w'ere 
well paid, I should have no fear; but I have only miserable natives, or 
Europeans that arc the .scum of the earth, and even these are ill paid.” 
“And what is your own salary, may I ask?” “ fF/n/, Sir, 1500 /Wt?ir,v 
a~i/ear\ hut they are 7wt reyularty forthcoimny. In stwrty the xvhola 
concern is starved Inj the French yovernnient : and thonyh it would 
cost 710 great matter to get abundance o f water, I have not more than a 
third part of what wendd suffice for irrigation This the lif’ad gar- 
dener told me ill the hearing of M. Oescoassc, I went the same 
evening to a large i>arty of French peo])le, and expressed my regret very 
strongly that so noble a ])r()ject as tlicir Experimental Garden should be 
starved from false ec.onomy. In so doing I neglected an advice that 
was once given me by a shrewd old Scotchman — “ Speak the truth, iny 
boy, as often and as freely as you can, lint neve r for a moment longer 
than it is agreeable to your hearers.” Next day 1 ' understood that I 
had given offence in a liigh quarter by my remarks, -and an eminent 
functionary desired ]\Ir. St. John to assure me that he (the functionary) 
was not in the least to blame in tlie business. 1 could wdth sincerity 
return liim my assurance that I had never attributed any blame to him. 
The fault lies at Paris. 

Apropos to horticulture — let me speak of the general efforts at cultiva- 
tion which the French arc making around Algiers. I derive my infor- 
mation chiefly from M. Laerontz, the principal hanker at Algiers, 
whose fortune, intelligence, and ]niblic spirit have prompted him to make 
large experiments in fanning. JIc has favoured me with a manuscript 
book of his remarks on the subject. He has 'cultivated with success 
the tender sort of grain which the French call tuzellc, which has aft'orded 
him, even on ground that w^as not manured, a rejourn of from 8| to 
12J for the seed that was sown. Hard grain has not succeeded so ivell, 
and oats indiflercntly ; but he has sown cotton, and the product has 
been abundant and of good quality, Some of his experiments in indigo 
have been also fortunate, and he has a roll of this material as beautiful 
as ever came from the East. ^ On another of his estates, M. Lacroutz 
constructe<l a mill for olive oil, one-third part of which is as excel- 
lent as the best that ever came from Provence, whilst the rest, though 
inferior, was found to be useful and of some value. 
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From all that I can learn and observe, there seems to me to be no 
^ doubt that the intertropical productions, wlucli the Algerme Regency 10 
capable of rearing, might become a source of gredt m ealth to France, and 
very soon make^:he colony swauii with a piosperous popiildtiou,hf the 
difficulty of introducing abundant capital could be overcome At pre- 
sent, whilst capital with us obtains some foiii pifii^ cent , it Vanes here, 
according to the coni dence ot the lendei, from twelve to sixty per cent. 
This high rate of interest is palpably an obstacle to agurullural, 01 T 
should perhaps rather <«ay lioiticultiiral, speculation, I mein to the 
rearing of those products whicli require patience and e>cpcnse Ac- 
cordingly it is a fact, and one which I give with d( liberate certainty, 
that out of the whole iiumbei of Europcaii ( olonist si ttLd heie, between 
300 and 400, thcie aic not moie than five 01 six propiiitois who are 
ncciipied in the cultuie (jf the olive and the mulberiy — two products 
about the success and valuahlcnisb of whicli to Fiance, granting capital 
and industr}, there can, be no manner of doubt As to what might he 
gamed by the culture of indiiro^ cochiiual, sinin, cotton, tobacco, wine, 
and some other articles, a question may be raisi d, though in my humble 
mind there is no scepticism as to the immtnsc wealth that might be 
derived from Algerine wmc and tobacco !iut still, allowing that point 
to be dcbateable^ nobody questions (hit flect-load‘- of silk and oil mt^ht 
be freighted f 10 m Algiers And what is liktly to picvint this tven 
tually ? Why the scarcitv of capitil, and the want of a public b ink 
to siqiply the horticultinist on the scemity of his lind Almost ninety- 
nme out of an hundred ot the settle is aie fjrccd to git an immediate 
Inelihood by rearing giairi and legctiblcs whuh \eiv ])OoiIy u*^)iy the 
expense of cultivation The most emini uL ot them, 'i M Couput, 
last year made* some 150/ stcilmg b\ Ins Him A few iich nun amuse 
themselves with pretty < x penmen ts , but tins is all child’H woik with 
rcgaid to the chance of France evei lepaymg by impoitiUons the heavy 
expense of her colony How is capital then to be got ’ Wliy I think 
It might be obtained simply by miking fice ports ot ill the ports ot the • 
Regency, English capital, f conceive, would then flow into Algiers, and 
millions of our money w ould bring double the iiitciest th it it now fc tches 
in England 

I mentioned this opinion to some of the most influential Fri neb officers, 
both civil and military The lattei class listciud to the idea with in an 
of polite but jealous coolness “ Ah * ^ou Englishmen,’* they said, arc 
true patriots, and you can see nothing 111 tht world without wishing 
England to benefit by it, but what right Ins England, with so many 
colonies, to giud^e Fr nice tlie fairly- won and exdffsivc possession ot 
Algiers I said, “ You mistake me, we don’t grudge you Algiers; 
England would not aqcept.of your colony if you weie to offci it to her 
as a present to-morrQW ” Still it has been only a few of the moic intel- 
ligent French officers that I have been able to make conveits to this 
truth, — that England docs not envy France tlie possession of Algiers. 
France is at this moment paying nearly a million and a hall sterling q, 
year for the right of mamtaming 21,000 soldiers on the coast, who are 
decimated every year, and who, with \heir blockhouses, occupy a few 
miles of territory around Algiers, Oran, and Bona M Eacroutas, the 
banker, treated my suggestion in a*different manner from the military 
men ; “ It is my firm opinion,’^ he said, “ that the wisest thing France 
could do would be to make the Algerine ports all free.” 
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If you are not already tired with my remarks, please to remember 
that I was lately speaking of the outlets to the country from the 
town of Algiers, and conceive me ciccrone-ing you in imagination out 
of the gate of Bahazoun. Leaving that 'gate on the right, you arc led 
by a fine spacious road, cut on the side of the hill by the orders of the 
Duke of Ragusa, and very creditable to his memory. In ascending, it 
is pleasant to look back below. There is a palm tree that, with its fea- 
thery foliage, gives an oriental character to the scene. Whether it.is a 
gentleman or a lady tree I do not know ; but wliichsoever it is, it 
is fruitless, because it stands alone, for palm trees will not fructify 
unless they grow in couples. They h.ave no notion of single blessed- 
ness. Heaven smile on the gallant vegetables ! 

You see also from tins ascent several picturcsipio Maraboot chaiiels, 
and the guide pointed out to me a spot which he said was the tomb of 
Barbarossa. ^ 

At the top of this hill j'ou get to the great road that goes towards 
Douera and Boufaric. From this eminence the view is superb — the 
bay with its mighty blue semicircle, fringed with creamy foam — the 
white country-houses with their orange-gardens — the inaraboots, inter- 
spersed with licre and there a -palm-tree —the plain below, where tlic 
vapours of the river Araeh, as it discharges itself at Cape Matifou, arc 
seen sporting in the sun, and the noble inountains towering behind the 
JVIetidJah. All these objects, when I looked around me, filled me with 
but vain regrets tliat I had nut beside me some capital artist to note tlie 
scene. The French sent hither the younger Verne) ; but he is ioiig 
returned ; and I have never been able to get a sight of his Algerine 
sketches. But England is exuberant iu jminters ; and why arc none 
of them here ? What studies \\(mld not Wilkie find among the Arabs 
and Kabyls, — tlie laughing negroes and tlie merry Jew-boys of the 
market-place ! What scope on these sea-shores for tire grace of Call- 
cott! and what mountain lights and shades for the sublunity of Turner ! 
The altitude of those mountains 1 find ditlbrcntly csUinatcd, I love 
them too well to <prarrcl about a few hundred toiscs as to their stature ; 
but tlic highest of them seem to me to be twice the height of Ben 
Nevis. Tliey have an aspect peculiarly bold. Stretching in a li»ug 
sweep, witli visibly deep indentations aiul ravines — with cliffs that arc 
purpled, and masses of prccijiiccs tliat arc bronzed by the suii; they 
strike the fancy — if one may compare mountains to men — as soldicr- 
fcatiirod beings, that bid defiance to invasion. And full sure, amidst 
those passes, tlic Kabylcs have often taught both the Turks and French, . 
that Freedom is a niountain-uymph. 

But the ascent to this c.\ ursion is too fatiguing for a pedestrian 
excursion, and at noon it is apt to be too sunny fur a ride. You should 
go out thither on horseback, when the crier from the minaret is chauiit- 
ing to matin prayers, and when the cannon in the harbour announces 
day-break — whilst the jackal and hyena are skulking home through 
the dewy nopals — undwliilst the daylight is blushing in Heaven like the 
life-blood returning to a lovely coimtdnance, 

Tlie only foot promenade you tan well enjoy at Algiers is on the out- 
side of the gate Bab-cl-Oucd. The most interesting place to which this 
outlet takes you after )'ou })ass the foVt of twenty-four hours (so called, 
because it is said to have been built within that time), and the burial- 
grounds, is the place still called the Dey’s Gardens, which contain many 
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buildings, inarble-pavccl co\irts,aiKi magnificent founlains. The edifices, 
by the side of which the French ha\e constructed numerous wooden 
baiTack‘^,ha\c been converted into a military hospital, whilst the garden- 
gr.ouuds arc laid out as an experimental nursery for rearing the chief 
liotanicaJ productions which the French arc ambitious of cultivating in 
Afiica. This J3ab-el“Oucd IVpinierc, however, is on a much smaller 
scale than the one to 'winch }ou go out by Baba/onii : it contains only 
a few a«crcs. Flore I have made accjiiaintanco with the worthy and 
accomplished Dr. Mans, the head plusiciari of the hospital, who allows 
me to come down ever\ inoining with a naiikin full of wild (lowers, the 
botanical nanies of e\ci\ one of whicb be wiites for me on a slip of 
])ai)er, besides teaching me how to preserve the th)weis. Domesticated 
with him, and ecjually hospitable, 1 find two twin brothers, who are the 
head botanibls of tlic now cMsIing cttablislnnent. Their likeness in 
form and faci‘ makes them peifcctly niidistingiiishable, even wdicn they 
aic together, and they speak and laugh so Minilaily, that if you were 
to sluit vnir e\e!3 in oveiheaiing their eonvi isalion, you would swear 
tliat it wa& a man speaking to himself. Tlicir stiulies and progicss in 
life have been the same, and their veiy souls seem to be twins. 

In those (raidcns of the Dcy you meet with both tlip cotton-tree 
and the cottoii-biish, the sugai-cain*, and the cochineal insect, feed- 
ing on that ])aiticvilaT species of the Indian cactus which is without 
piiekles. And how aie tin sc productions jirosjieniig, you will ask 
me? Why the botannsts who tend tin in loll rnc they aic succeed- 
ing adin lahly, and of the candour of tliose men I entertain not a 
doubt; but may not their vei\ devotedness to the ciillure of them 
make thorn over-sanguine in their h()])cs'' And supposing that those 
piodiietions thine well in a snug nur.^eiy, is that a suic prognostic 
that the) will repay the cost of c \teiisivc lierd-cultivation ? On this 
subject, it would retjuirc the piaclieal (‘\pcricnec of a liopical farmer to 
speak with confidence. Commend me, tliciefore, to the sagacity of a 
\onng Dutchman whose acquaintance 1 ha\c made lure. Dis father has 
given him several thousand ])()unds to Imy land and settle as a colonist. 
Tlie land, lie told me, he had bought for a Irille ; hut that he shonld not 
])ut a s])ade or a jdongli into it, till he had been a year and a half on tlie 
other >ide of the Atlantic, and studied theie the cultivation of sugar, 
indigo, Ate : for this puipo«c he is embarking for America. 

Close by the Dey’s Gardens and Palace, theie rue buildings now cni- 
plo}ed as bairacks, which were foimcrly used as a Poudrierc. If I 
understand thai French word lightly, it means a powder-mill; a palace 
and a powder-mill in juxtaposition — is not lluit a droll alliteration ? And 
yet this was the palace where the Deys used to keep their finest w^oiiicn. 
Did their highnesses w'ish to blow' np the beautiful creatures in some case 
of emergency? No, surely, for they exposed themselves to the same 
peril. And this pow'der-mill stood so close to the sea, that an enemy’s 
bomb-shi]) might have thrown a shell into it, without advancing danger- 
ously close to the neighbouring batterieg. The* last Dey liowcver had, 
for many ycais, discontinued to live in tliis countiy-housc, having 
remo\cd up to the Cassaba, from the fear oT a blow iq) of a different 
nature among his Janissaries. ^ 
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Letter V. 

The population of the city of Alqierp, and of all parts of the Rc- 
gelicy •that are actually occupied by the French, has been pretty ^vell 
ascertained ; but what may be the number of souls, reckoning a soul 
for every individual, inhabiting the w'hole territory, is more a matter of 
gutSB than computation. Flanidan, a living Mooiish author, whose 
work on Algiers has been translated into French, begins his book with 
a bold assertion at the lirst sentence, that the population amounts to ten 
millions. This conjecture is rather too gay, as it would imply this 
savage country to be nearly as thickly peopled as England. Shaler 
thinks that they scarcely exceed one iTidbon, others compute them at 
two millions, and though I confess that I am only guessing througli the 
guesses of others, I can scarcely suppose the whole population to ex- 
ceed the latter amount. Dr. Shaw siiys, that according to the most 
exact observations which he could make himself, or receive from others, 
the length of the kingdom from Twoint on the cast, to the river Zaine 
on the w^cst, may be a little more or less than 480 miles: but heie 
Dr. Shaw certainly means lengtli as you would measure it on the globe, 
without including the undulations of the coast ; for all the ship-mast eis 
with whom f have spoken describe the voyage between Bona and Oran 
as between 500 and 600 miles in length. 'Fhe breadth of the kingdom 
is very unequal : in one pait it exhibits only forty miles between the 
Mediterranean on the north, and the Zahara or Desart on the south ; 
but to the eastward of Algiers it is very considerable, and Dr. Shaw 
thinks that at a medium the extent of what the Arabs call Tellie 
(meaning, that is), the land jiroper for tillage, may be called sixty 
miles. Now, if we multiply say 500 miles for length by sixty for 
breadth, tlic result will be 30,000 s((U«Tre miles : the allowance of 100 
heads to a mile would make out the population to be 3,000,000 ; but 
for a people half migratory this allowance is too large, and the whole 
regency does not probably contain above half that number. 

But did the Devs of Algiers, j'ou will ask, keep no registers of the 
subjects who paid them taxes, and cannot some census of Algciinc popu- 
lation 1)6 infercutially computed from extant documents? Why, unfor- 
tunately,' the French destroyed so many archives at the occnpalion of 
the Casbaba, as to leave themselves ignorant of much that it would now 
be their interest to know respecting the former finances of Algiers; but 
one Turkish document has been preserved by M. Genty de liussy, 
which exhibits the imposts paid to the Dcy by the various Arab tribes. 
From tills register, it appeals that the sums brought in by the tributvy 
natives amounted in French money to a trifle more than S92, 000 francs, 
less than 40,000/. sterling. To estimate the population of the Algerine 
regency by tliis document is, however, impossible ; before we can infer 
the population from their taxes,’ we must know the average value of 
money in the country ; at what rate the natives were charged per head, 
and whether the imposte hero registered were the only, taxes exacted 
from them. 

By looking at “ ArrowSmith’s Comparative Atlas of Ancient and 
Modern Geography,” you will see that the modern regency of Algiers 
extending froip Oran to Bona, corresponds to a locality in the ancient 
world which included almost, though not entirely, the whole of Mau- 
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retania Ca^sarensis, the whole of^ Mauretania Sjtilensis, and the whole 
of what was strictly Numidia. Observe, that with regard to this 
identity on the map of the modern Algerine Hegency and the above 
B,oman provinces, 1 speak only longiiudinally or coastwise ; fur 1 beliqve 
that from north to south, the Roman dominion exicijded. deeper into 
Africa than that of the Deys of Algiers ever went. 1 could indict on you 
if I chose a great deal of classical speculation as to the ancient state 
of the*country, and discourse lejigthily on the names of Jugiirlhai\luha; 
Syphax, See,; but what would be the good of it if I did so? I should 
rise no higher in your opinion tlmii ’ Swift’s servant-mao, who used to 
show his learning by writing his name with the smoke of a candle on 
the roof of the kitchen. Let me he brief, tJien, lu my allu.sions to 
anlicpiity : the Romans, after conquering Carthage, took jiossession of 
this country. Their vestiges aie everywhere to be traced among ruins 
by the antiquary. The })rincipal mosque of Algiers exhibits a stone 
witli a Latin inscripti'm on it. Thi.s stone had belonged, we may sup- 
pose, to a heathen temple in Icosium, and was thrown in accidentally 
into the Jiialerials for coiibtrnctjng a Mahometan one in Algiers. The 
very sewers under the streets of the city may be believed to be of Roman 
cun.slruction. Daring the decline of Roman power, Barbary was 
la^agcd by the Vandals, and the white com])lexion of some of the 
Kab} les leaves a suspicion that they arc of Vandal oi igin ; hut Bclisarius, 
ill tlic reign of Justinian, restored Afiica to the Easlein empire, though 
only for a short time ; for in 097 the Saracens reduced the Avhole coast, 
and Algicis became Mahometan. (!enturics elajised, however, before 
the i)lacc rose to any importance. It was not till tlie Moors were ex- 
])ell(‘d from Spain, and that 20,000 of tiiem settled here and in the 
iieiglibourhood ; hciiec the most of the Algerines are rc])utcd to be of 
AiidaliisLaii origin. Thi^ name of Algiers signifies in Arabic an island, 
owing to the first population of the town having dwelt on that msular 
spot wiiicli IS at present connected to the continental harbour by a 
strong mole. • 

After the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, war had long continued 
between the Clirislians of Europe and the Mahometans of Africa, when, 
in the year 151d, a petty king of Algiers, named Eutemi, solicited the 
aid of the two memorable brothers surnamed Baibarossa, the younger 
of whom placed his newly accjuired dominions under the protection of 
the Grand Signior, and received from him a Turkish garrison sulFicicnt 
to overawe any attempt of his Moorish subjects to regain their hberty ; 
Algiers tlnis became a Pachalic of tlie Porte. At iirst the Sultan 
appointed the Deys or Pachas qf Algiers; * by- degrees, however, it 
became the custom for the Turkish garrison, either directly or through 
their officers, to nominate their chief, at the same tim^e the Grand Sig- 
iiior slijl reserved the right of confirming or refusing the election, by 
sending or withholding the caftan (or manllft) anil the sabre of office. 

In this manner the Turkish garrison came to fonn the warlike caste ; 
the aristocracy, or we might rather say, the stratocracy of the Algerines. 
The Turkish government disconrage.d in^rfiage among the Janissaries, 
and their numbers were yearly recruited by levies in the Levant. The 
sons of Turks who were born in Algit^s, (they w ere called, as a class, 
Cbloiiglis, or Coloris), were not entitled by la)v to succeed to the Janis- 
sary privileges of their fathers — not even the sons of the Dey, for the 
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throne was elective and not hereditary. This was the general rule, hut 
it had exceptions, and I find instances of Coloiigli sons inheriting the 
Beylics of their fathers. Neither was the military force of tlie country 
exclusively composed of Turks, for it included squadrons of Moorish 
cavalry. Nevertheless, in a general view, the Turk regarded himself 
here as the lord of llie creation. The Colougli was respected only be- 
cause he was a Turk’s son, and his African birth was an implied dero- 
gation from his grade. Those Colouglis or Coloris certainly now form 
no class of society in Algiers that is distinguishable by the superficial 
eye of a stranger from that of the gentlemen Moors. I have visited one of 
them, and had from him a [lolite, I may say hospitable reception; for though 
it was the time of the Mahometan fast, and ho could not partake of the 
regale that he offered, he pressed me to coffee, sweet cakes, and sweet- 
meats. His father and uncle were successively Deys of Algiers; i 
trust, though I dare not vouch for it, that both of them died a natural 
death. The room in which he received my interpreter and myself 
struck me as extremely elegant ; its furniture, though rich, was simjile; 
an uncurtained bed, with a crimson coverlet, a bright amber-coloiired 
floor-clotb of cane, low stools and sofas with gilded arms and legs, a 
clock and mirror of the most beautiful manufacture, ‘ and pistols and 
yatagans chased with gold and silver disposed about the walls. 

Having caused it to be explained to my host that this was the first 
time I had ever been in the lioiisc of a Moorish gentleman, and that 1 
hoped he would not think me ill-bred for looking curiously at liis furni- 
ture, he smiled, and signified that he took my curiosity rather as a com- 
pliment ; I, therefore, ventured to lift the coverlet of the bed, and found 
that its furniture consisted only of wool mattresses and bolsters, without 
feather-bed or blankets. These two last articles would indeed be in- 
supportable 1 f this climate. The poorer Moors, he told me, have 
neither mattresses nor pillows, but use some sheep-skins for under- 
clothes, and their haicks or bernouses for a covering. The principal 
subject of our conversation w^as a rumour very Currciit here respecting 
the intentions of the French to give up the colony to the Turks. I do 
not believe a word of it myself, but I said nothing to him about my in- 
credulity, in order that I might hear liis sentiments. lie was very dis- 
creet, as might be expected, in political conversation with an utter 
stranger, but through the veil of his reserve 1 could make out* two 
points of his opinion. The first surprised me, namely, that I saw he 
gave credit to a report so utterly improbable. The other sentiment 
which he expressed was natural and reasonable. “ If the French give 
us hack to the Turks,” he said, “ wiJJ it not be an unfair transference? 
If the country is left to itself, who ought to govern it ? Surely we, the 
Moors, who are the great majority, and the most civilized part of its 
inhabitants.” 

Of the Turkish aristocracy there is now not a wreck left behind. I 
have seen a few Turks to be sure, but they are of the lower order. The 
rich and the landed proprietors have been banished to the number of 
hundreds. A few miles from town I have visited some of their deserted 
villas, and their orangeries arid gardens, that have been desolated by the 
soldiery of the Christian civilizers, 1 sat down during my visit to one 
of these scenes [n a marble kiusk, or summer-house, still shaded by 
fruit-trees, and looking out to a spot that is still luxuriant in its ruins. 
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My companiou was a man of the law, grave and dry, though a French- 
man. “ What a lesson,*’ I said, lies here to lawless pride ! The 
Turk in Algiers was but lately distinguished from its other populatioij, 
not more by his embroidery and the gaudy colours of his dress than by 
Kis air of command and his insolence, that obliged all who met him to 
step aside in the street until he passed. He entered the gardens of the 
natives at will, and ate their fruit with impunity ; now he is an exile, 
and p(^sil)ly dependent on charity.” “ Yes,” said my matter-of-fact 
friend, there were many insolent fellows among the Janissaries, and 
many of them were even drunkards, wdiose habits were connived at if 
not carried to scandalous excess.” Hut they were not all of that descrip- 
tion ; and as to their banishment, it was enforced on the plea of a con- 
spiracy against the French Government, the proofs of which were never 
established ; and if there were no clear proofs, their treatment was a 
breach of Boiirmont’s convention. 

Tlie Colouglis, or Algerine progeny of tlio Turks, may now be said 
to he merged in tlie Moorish population. Hut how are the Moors to he 
distinguished from the otlicr inhabitants of Algiers and its regency ? 
Why, in ap])carance it is not didicnlt to discriminate them from the 
negroes, Jews, Arabs, and Kabyls, not only i)y their turbans and better 
dress, but by their form and physiognomy. They have, particularly in 
comparison with the Jews and Arabs, fairer complexions and rounder 
features, and they are also generally more corpulent. Their eyes, instead of 
the mixed fire and darkness of those of the Arab breed, have a quiet and 
almost indolent expression ; and their manners are calm and dignilied, 
whilst the Arabs gesticulate even more than the Fiimch. Their costume 
differs little from that of the Turks, consisting of a turban, a sliirt, pro- 
digiously large small-clothes (if it be not an Irishism to say so), a 
jacket of coloured cloth, whicli is embroidered more or less, a large white 
outer mantle, and slippers. Some of them in winter, I am told, wear 
stockings. 

But the Moorish ladiut^ ; how can 1 describe their ajqiarel, having 
never seen them but in pictuics, with the e.xcoptioii of tlie two or three 
dancing w'omcn whom 1 have mentioned, and wlio, though liandsome, 
would probably give no better an idea of a modest Moorcss’s dro.ss than 
a hgiirante at the Opera would represent oiir female drawing-room cos- 
tume ? The commoner Moorisli w^onicn are certainly to lie seen, on 
foot, in the dark streets, veiled and looking like ])hantoms, as I have 
told you ; but one can ncitlicr see them distinctly nor sto}) to question 
them about their toilette. On the country roads \oii will sometimes 
meet them ; hut they are travelling on horseback, caged iqi in a box, 
and you can see only “ Box et preterm lukliy Anxious to sec a 
Moorish lady at home, I got a French physician to introduce me into 
the house of a superior Moor, as an English doctor, with whom lie wislu^l 
to have a consultation on the state of his lady-patient. Under tliis 
pretext, I got actually over the threshold and through the servants’ hall, 
and, with all the dectorial consequence that I could assume, I \va3 
mounting the first pair of stairs, when a black fellow', whose laugh and 
tap on the shoulder thrilled my bosom like \ message from John Roe 
and Richard Doe, show^cd me his large wdiite teeth, and said, “ Massieu^ 
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on ne vous attend So back I was obliged to come, and retrace 

my steps through a long hall, lined with giggling niggers, like General 
Moreau retreating through the Black Forest. Next day I received from 
an English lady at Algiers a welcome and kind present, which T had 
elicited by expressing my curiosity to see the dress of a Moorish woman in 
superior life. My fair young countrywoman was so kind as to dress twm 
dolls exactly in tlie embroidery and vesture of the respectable Mooresses. 
There is no ditlerencc, except as to the colours of the silk, between the 
attire of the hvo figures. The innermost dress is a line linen shift, bor- 
dered at the breast with silk ; the hair of the Iiead is bound lengthily 
behind with a blue silk ribbon ; a rich enibroid(?red silk velvet jacket 
covers the arms and shoulders dowm to the waist, havina: at the elbows a 
long silk lace ruffle that reaches to the tips of the iingert, but which, I 
suppose, are never left long niililted in order to show the arm and wrist 
bracelets. From the waist, silk cmliroidcred pantaloons come down, 
but only to the knee ; above this there is an embroidered silk gown, 
exactly like that of an European lady, from the shoulders to the ancles ; 
hut I understand that this last dress ?\ ifcnoi'alhj disjicnsed with, aiul 
the ])rctty legs showm uncovered from the knee to tlic ancle ; morocco 
slippers, a veil, a shaw l, ear-rings, and a necklace complete the female 
Moorish costume, which differs little from ours but in the absence of 
stockings. 

A little circumstance that took place in consequence of my possess- 
ing the aforementioned dolls reminds me of an anecdote, respecting him- 
self, tliat w'as told me by the late well-known Scotch lawyer, John 
Clerk. He had a great taste for sculpture, ami used to amuse his leisure 
hours with modelling figures in stucco. His confidential copyist w'as a 
dry man, imbued with no soit of taste for the fine arts, and regarding 
his employer’s amuse oicnt as a token of nmipcoiiiitahle puerility, lie 
exclaimed to him nm^ day, “ Eh, Mister Clerk, 1 am astonished that a 
person of your sense can tak up your time wi’ inakin’ stiiccy men !” In 
like manner my sipiirc lachimo — 1 sliouid tell you that T had given him 
notice to quit me, and he was therefore in no friendly mood — seeing the 
tw^o dressed dolls on my table, took them up, and wnth the devil’s own 
sneer on his runchinello phiz, said something that conveyed to me, 
that having gathered flowers like a bambino, I - was now playing wnlh 
dolls like a fanciutlo. The ludicrousness of the idea disarmed my in- 
dignation at his insolence. 

As to the minds and manners of the Moorish ladies, I learn that 
they are exactly what you might expect from their limited education ; 
that they are slatterns, though gaudy in their dress, — as silly as chil- 
dren in their conversation,— and, what astonished me most, by no 
means remarkable for their beauty; — that their negresses giggle and 
gossip with them like equals, — and that the highest subject of their dis- 
courfee is about syrups and confections. As to their beauty, however, I 
believe that my infoimant had by chance only seen some homely 
Moorcawes. ^ 

Apropos to those fair onys, it is a common report that the Mussul- 
mans believe them to have no souls. But it is quite untrue. A Moorish 
Maraboot, or Saint, to whom ^ put the question, assured me that the 
Koran inculcates no such doctrine. “ Then why/’ said I, “ do you 
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notallow your young women to attend tlie mosques?*^ ‘‘Because,” 
he replied, “ the guardian angel of the mosque might detect in the 
hearts of the men a human sort of devotion wluch would desecrate the 
place.” ” That danger,” I told him, “ could be easily obviated by 
convoking the male and female worshippers at dillerent hoinya.” Thin 
remark rather pozed him, and all that he had to say was, that it is diffi- 
cult to change established customs. I believe him, however, as to the 
fact that there is no text in the Koran which mortalizes female souls. 

I fear you will think I am grown a downright gossip when I tell you 
a bit of scandal that has reached me about the Moorish young ladies, 
T/icy are fond of puppies. For that matter, you will perhft])s reply, 
that the finest ladies of Europe albo fiequently show a predilection for 
that species of animal, both canine and human. Well, but likings take 
diflereut modes of expressing themselves. A Caiuicliau fridian was once 
asked if he had known the bishop of Quebec? “Yes, yes.” “ And how 
did you like him ?” “Oh! vastly.” “But how did jou happen to 
know him “ Happen to know him! AVhy 1 ate a piece of him!” 
In like manner iny Mauritanian beauties are devouringly fond of 
puppies. You only fondle them, but they gobble them up by litters in 
their coiiscousou. It is said, however, that they do this not so much 
fiom a canivorou9 propensity, as from a belief that this sort of llcsh 
is very fattening, and the fat of a Muliomctan beauty is her glory. 

The children of the Moors are dressed exactly like their purenls. 
The little girls never going out without their faces veiled. The boys, 
however, have neither their heads shaved nor wear the turban till they 
are about eleven years old. Earlier than that ace they let their hair 
grow and stain it like the females with the juice of henna, which gives 
It a red hue, varying, according to the ongrial colour of the locks, 
from auburn to the hue of carrots. Jewess and Mooiess alike stain 
their hair and nails witli this dye^. This is a very old custom 
of the country. It is curious to find St. Cypiian, 1500 years ago, 
inveighing against it in liis work, “ De Ilahitu Virginuin ” Speaking 
to the Mauntanian women, lie says, “ With bold and sacrilegious in- 
solence you dye your locks. It is a fi ightful presage of your future destiny, 
that you already behold your heads in flames. Shame on your wicked- 
ness ; you sin with your head, which is the noblest jmrt of the body.” 
In the passage which follows, St. Cyprian appears to have given an 
exceptionable gloss to the texts of Scriptuie to which he alludes, — 
namely, the verses in St. Matthew xvii. and in Mark ix , wdiich deecribe 
the transfiguration of our Saviour. All that is said by the Evangelists 
is, that our Lord’s face shone as the sun, and that his raiment was 
white as light. But the Saint’s audiences and readers not having been 
great critics, he takes the liberty of saying — “ We are told in the word 
of God that our Lord's head was white as wool or as snow ; but you 
execrate whiteness, and detest to wear locks of the colour of his. Vo 
you not fear, 1 beseech you, being such as you are, that when the day of 
resurrection comes your Maker will not |recognise you? Are you not 
afraid when you are coming up to enjoy his rewards and promises he may 
waive you olf and exclude you ; and that, chiding you with the power 
of a censor and a judge, he may say, * Thi^s is not the work of my hand \ 

* The Mooresses keep their eye-brows black, but the Jewesses generally Itain 
them red, which has a fHghtful appearance. 
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tUs; Tiut KeBerally »peakmg, since tne oessa««» «* 

im bf fte Jtoorish ^pulation has been declhiing/ About fifty years 
., deseribeVthe Moors as much tndre »>%ot<=d aga^st 

' ^Ifosfians than the Turks, the latter of whom he says were >“»«]«« Y 

■ ^ •^hd. but not fanatical. National character, however, is gmdually 
■ ' chaiMg from circumstances. If an Algerine be now a bigot, he js »t 

’ fiiuit* well bred one. I go frequentN into the shops of ‘he Moorish 
bartizans, many of whom speak Freneh, or as much Imjua Franca ns 
;S'me to^converse with them. They show me their ^-“.p 
embroidery, turnery, &c. with as much urbanity as if they ^hris 

>■■ '■ Wiis, and really they seem to me to be ingenious workmen, perticrfarly 
' ' m mbroidery, though, as you may easily suppose, their manufactories 

■ St ‘mcchaiiics and art 'in a much lower slate than with ourselves 
Sitting one day in the shop of a Moorish artizan I expressed my surP"’*” 

■ ■■ -it the® beauty of his productions. “ Ah!” he said, shaking his head, 

1 ‘Y your European artizans are fast supplanting us. I had a brother who 

learnt watchmaking in Europe, and once did some business here, but 

He cannot now get couscousou for his family. 

t have been all this time speaking of the Moors as a distinct race 
' item Turk, Jew, Arab, &c. Your curiositymay naturally ask, for wliat 
period of time have they been settled 111 the county, or are they its 
t .'^st Inhabitants? No; the antiquary tclh «® ™ 

Berebets me the aborigines, and that the Maun of antiquity were the 

■ ' descendants of aii army of Medes who conquered the crantry, and 

. ' 'partiaily^iided their blood with the primitive people. But as this 

- ' .‘‘feeilw 'of the Moorish race is carried back by chronologists to the 
*'r "'days Of Ilefcules, I will not dogmatize with you as to its certainty. Ihc 
i'^ . Afeeritte Moors, who principally lead a city life, and fom the great 
■ .^’msMty Of civic population throughout this regency, I believe to oe a 
‘■.I'.V^i^ '^finoItiferious origin, sprung ^om the oldwt Africans, the Arabs, 
few;' *tliie!'Umigitanta from Spain, ai^d the Turkish Janissaries, undoubt Wly, 

tir'sojiis mixture' of I&man- and Vandal bloiid. Amoii^ these 
f loilftes I aft inclined to stippose the Andalusian immigrants, 
r 'WpSeidn from Spain, tb have beep the most numerous pro- 
^ pl^ th^ pre^^Vjfoors, ofa account of the vast number whom we 

ai^Vtsd in Aftrica. : ^ 

vast uncertawities must encumber the 
fca' ^ In 01^ dwri island How coitiMcatcd is the question, as 
mass of us froto ur Gothic blood * 1 he 

“'WiMrWScttteft vtiB^nce a Pictish kingdom; bit chn us 

Goths i)r %0it8» ComCy tet u» be off to talk with 
am weary of tiie deadrutidj ih^ .t^pweetion-men the 
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antiquariea. TCbe l^rs lityitig m tHo 1 tm toW, (l»$tinguifh 

themselvca by lay« of go»oal<^, ttaditions of 

tlieir families evOtt ihe ^ ’fl^Moora c^^anot 

go BO far b^k, beiag gwer^Uy aprubg# hava saW,' ftOio wba 
Were banished out of Spain and Fort^al, ^ Of topotisiu vtSmt^ 
doubt, have left some tracts of barbarity o» thn Moorish character i but 
what right have the French to accuse them* as they utiiversallf do* of 
being fanatic and treacherous? Has a single- Frenchman been assassi- 
nated by an Algerine Moor since the conquest of the coun^y^an^ yet 
the Moors have seen their mosques and their churchysrda vioWteA by 
the French ? The Moors, with scarcely any ea;ceptiom SJtd 

temperate. Their greatest lux^mics arc fruit, sherbet, ootfeC| Itud 
tobacco. The quantity of animal food they consume is not ti( mdrth 
jjart of that which is eaten by fiuropeans. Very few of them 
themselves of the right of polygamy. As fatliers, they are gentle fo 
ihcir children ; and as teachers to their pupils — I have been to see.soveral 
of their schools — I lAd found it stated that the Moors actually 
cipated us in our Lancastenan system of education. But this ij5 sUirely 
not a fact. The very noise that prevails in their little sennnaries is 
more calculated to produce mutual disturbance than instruction, Tbe 
pool Moorish schoolmaster has gcneially about twenty scholars, whotee 
education, as far as I could discover, had no further resemblance to that 
of Lancaster than that the jiupils write upon slates or smooth bouids, 

I saw only two that were casting up accounts, tlic rest wCxe writing and 
Tmimbliiig texts from the Koran. Their pedagogue has a rod, but be 
uses it rarely — very, very rarely, 1 believe — to correct them, but only 
now and then to give them a tap of warning. The bastinado, thouga 
oucc used ill schools, I iinderblaiul is now grown obsolete. 

The Motirs are in general exticmely cleanly both in their persons and 
lioiises. The must of them also are ludustnoiis. Tliey all, whether 
industrious or not, get up at sunrise, and repair cither to their business, 
or if they have none, tl\py kill their time in some coflce-house, smoking, 
drinking coffee, and I fear sometimes swallowing a little opium- Even 
the couiitiy coffee- houses arc much frequented; they have commonly 
a spring beside them, and some shady tiees. The Algerine cafes (I 
speak of those wliich aic nut held by the Ficnch) have scarcely any 
movables beyond straw-mats, on which the guests sit and play. at 
draugths or chess. 

The Moors, even of the common class, have a gentle gravity of mfinner, 
^and I am told by those who have seen the interior of their babitaliorta* 
poor and rich, that they exhibit a scrupulous cleanliness, rivalling that 
of the Dutch. In the houses of the rich, breakfast consists of coffee, tea, 
and well-baked bread, besides sherbet and lemonade, llie decoctiou of 
a native plant, which is cheap and wholesome, is used by the poor as a 
substitute for tea. Many burghers of the middle ranks arc contented 
to dine at mid-day on bread and cheese, and fresh or dried 
according to the season , though the li^umeal of the rich, it is uni^c^‘ 
sary to say, is well supplied with sawiiry couscousou, pillau, 
stuffs, pastry, and fruits. But among atf^lasses, the evening meal in \ 
the most important ; and a Moorish artizan tells me that all ' 

down to the poorest, contrive to'sujs on pillau or couscousou,^ 
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Avith ,1 little animul food. How strange is liiiman superstition ! A i-cli- 
giuius j\loor will not eat meat that has been killed by a Jew or a Chris- 
tian. In revenge, the Jews hove are equally scnipiilous. The Jewess 
lua id-servant of this house refused to eat the relics of iny dinner for her 
supper, because it wuis meal not slaughtered by a Jew. 

There is one extraordinaiy coincidiuu'e between the death ceremonies 
of the Algevme Moois and the ancient Irish. Immediately after the 
death of a member of the family, all tlie w omen in a Moorish houi:^: break 
out into a howling cry, and their neighhonrs, friends, and relatioius come 
to join in liie nluliition. Tiiey ha\(‘ also an Irish way of ex])ustulatmg 
with the deceased on the ahsnrdily of his havnu*' chosen to ilio. “ Why 
did yon leave ns did wui not feed jilji, and clothe yui, and love 
The defunct, oJ‘ coiiise, puts u]) m silence wdth their ttproaclies. He 
is then given lo tlu; sexton, who washes liis hotly, and lays him out in 
his grave-clothes u])on a hicr in some chapel, from which lie is carried to 
his ]3urial place. Tlit* funeral ceremony is sometimes accompanied 
with a choral hymn from the Koran, but I believe tlie custom is not 
universal. 

In my next, I shall speak to jou about the Arabs, Jews, and 
negroes. 

Yours, &e. 

T. G. 


SKNEX'S ROI.Tl.OQY ON fllS YOLTTIIFTJL IDOL 

Phdonif IVioudship at )i)iir \ears, 

Siys (Nm^.CKmee, should coiileni yo: 

TShiv , name not fondness to her ears. 

The darling's scaicely Uveiity. 

Yes, and siie'li loath me imrorgivcn. 

To dnnl tlius out of season ; 

Frt beauty is a beam from Heaven, 

'Hint dazzles hlnitl our reastui. 

I'll challenge Plato from the skies. 

Yea, IVom Ins splicres harmonic. 

To look in M y C -’s eyes, 

And tiy to be Platonic. 
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CONVERSATIONS OF AN AMERICAN WITH LORD BYRON. ^ 

' ‘‘No iniui couM have l)ecn more furjniyod/' said Byron, “ than I 
was at the success of ‘(Jhildc Harold.’ Ft is true ihc ‘ Fuulisli Ihirds’ 
Jiiul been tolerably ^^ell riceivcd, but I ascribed tlial to the sulvjeei, and 
l]u‘ iH~naturc of the world, who love notliinii; so much as bi see uotaldo 
[jersomij^es cut up. 1 luul in truth a better opinion of the satire than of 
the nmiaunt. The revioNv of the ‘Hours of bib ness’ ‘m the ‘ Ivlin- 
buri:;h’ vexed me eursially ; not that J liad a meaner opmion of luy ow u 
])nN\ers i]i eunsequenee of the jii^inenl tlnis jiassi.l ufjoii me, for J saw 
file nndtfs aiunn/s of tlie thime ; hut the criticism 1 perceived must 
dejueciab' me witli the puhlie. Now thouiih 1 had no expeelation or 
d(*sire at that ])e\iod of becoming a regidar author, yet llic check was 
mortifying, and I swoie to write my lingers olV rather than come short 
ot my levengcin some shape or other. Aly miginal design in the satire! 
was restricted to a siiiqile attack upon Blue and Bud, hut tlie idea ex- 
panded as I brooded o\cr it, and I finished hy banging away right and 
left, at e\ery mark good enough for a sliot. It is true that I fell foul of 
many a man wliom 1 might as well havi! spared ; hut. divers of them, I 
am convinced, were secrt‘tly gratified at hel]»g assailed in such res])ecl' 
able company. Others forgave me for hitting them a hard Idow because 
I had hit their friends still harder. After all, it was a foolish affair, but 
my bile , 5 »ot vi'nt liy it, an<l like J\lr. Shandy, after sweai mg hard, I found 
myself easy. My mother liad a high ojmnoii of the satire, and foretold 
Iroui it that [ should do bomething great m poetry, f thought the hetier 
ol h(‘r judgmeut lor tliis ojilnion, and still Th'.nk so, liccriuse the satire 
has <'\cr been a favourite with me, though then, are times \^llen I almost 
regret that it w^as ever wnitteii.” 

III spile of all the scrihblcment T have been guilty of,” said Byron, “ J 
am convinced luilnie i«iver hiteuded me for a jioet.^’ To Ibis 1 replied 
that siieh a, declaiation fnun him could only be pioin])te(l bv a desiie to 
he startling and jiaradoxical, f»»r I w as at a loss to conemvc liow it could 
he easier to make a ]) 0 ( t out of a uatuud prosrr, than it was to put 
Ijiains into the. heail of a numskull. I beenme a rbyinei,” said he, in 
e\pl. million, “ hy force of eireumstances : had my course lun smoothly'^ 
thiougli life I should have been as prosaic as an alderman; hut F had 
an exeiiahle and stubborn temper, whitdi is a thing not jioetical in itself, 
yet able when wronglit upon by extraordinary eaii.ses to make a man 
someiliing Idxc a poet, I’his is what T call becoming a ])oct artiheially, 
111 others (he ]io\Ner is not generated thus by accident, but displays 
itscll naturally, and in liarmoiiY with the ordinary character and feelings 
oi tin- poss'‘Sbor,” Such was tin* substance of By ion’s argiimeni in 
siqipoit of this very strange proposition, which he defended hy saying a 
greal deal more that F cannot recoll^t, us it wais not veiy cli'ar to me at 
the time ; in fact, F am unable to see^ow he makes out liis casi' m what 
F have iccorded above, since lie ad^j;^ that the poetical faculty in a 
certain shape, e.xisted in him by nature, wTiich is all that is necessary to 
he shown in order to prove him a natural poet. Jk'jhapb after all he 
had no very jirecise notion of what IL meant by saying that nature 
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never intern led him f‘>r a ]))et, but uttered it from mere whim, and' to 
try liow dexterously he could argue in the attempt to ])iuvc “ Richard 
not Ricliard.” In general he reasoned witli ingenuity and skill, tind 
his opinions were eharactcri/ied by sound sense; but there were occa- 
sions, as 1 have already Tcniarkeil, when he showed a ciotchet, and 
seemed to ]>e fiolUing gladiatoiially. 

]\'oi)le odor me abundant advice,” said Byron, “ both public and 
private, on the seoic of my writings. I have been advised, ainony; other 
things, to write an e[)ic ])oem, a thing in which I certainly should not 
Huececd, nor indeed would any otiier person. Tlie lieroic ago is gone 
by : nobody could understand or sympathize with tlie epic spint in these 
costeu monger times. The only sort od epic suitable lo ^he present day 
is the epic of common life, lialf sober, half hurlcsquc ; a sort of thing 
at wliieii T leally tlnnk 1 shall try niy liand some day. When T fiist 
started into notoriety J liad a thonsand different schemes in niy head, 
for 1 wa& a little giddy willi the sudden fame that hurst ujion me, and 
positively knew not wliat to think of myself. I certainly had a higher 
opinion of my own powers at that moment than 1 have had at any snb- 
seqiK'iit ])eiIo(i, tliougli I do not affect to believe tliat I have deteriorated 
in the opinion of tlie. woild. 1 have reason likewise to believe tliat tlie 
same Is the case with most or all of those who attain any relehrity by 
llieir writings ; the gratification of feeling, the confidimce, tlie hope, the 
sell-ostnnation caused by tlie first success arc never equalled at any 
siihseiiiient stage of an author’s career. I formed a resolution at that 
])eriod to jiay no regard to the advice of critics : this J have adlioied to, 
although from other reasons than those wliich jirompted the determina- 
tion. 1 should counsel all others to do the same, and by all means to 
billow^ no other peri* on’s suggestion in the clioice of a subject or the 
manner of handling t. Nothing can he more awkwaul, or iiioie likely 
to lead to uufoituiuite results, than the attempt to write to tlie ideas of 
another.” 

In general he did not willingly allude to his poems, but whenever he 
did it was with an air of indifference, as if he was nnconseioiis of 
touching upon a subject of moic tluin ordinary inteiest. '^fln^ sruouied 
a little of alfcclation ; yet at times he would allow himself to he drawn 
into oh.servatioiis that showed they were by no means so insignincaiit in 
hi& eyes as he wished others to believe. “ Tiie world has made nji an 
opinion,’' said he, “ lesjiecting certain jiarts of my writings, to which I 
cannot agree ; we shall see who will he riglit in the end. 1 maintain 
an author’s right to judge of his own performances, for several reasons. 
First, he is the maker of tliem; \ o knows the materials of which they 
aic formed, and the process of the manufacture. Secondly, he gives an 
unbiassed ojiinioii, for nobody lias spoken before him to sway his judg- 
ment in the matter. Now I lie opinion of the world, so called, is half 
the time made up by takiiig the ilictum of a certain authority, and the 
other half by dissenting from it ; y. is the rage for thinking like some 
men, or for thinking unlike ot^rs. All tins gives a temporary cui- 
rency to some tilings, hut tlm.queslion i.s, wdiat will best survive a 
century? Pctrarcli w'as famous in his day, not for liis sonnets, wdiich 
\yere hardly known, Init for his Latin wiitings; now Ids Latin is for- 
gotten, and Ids fame lives only Li the sonnets. He knew this would he, 
the case eventually, and his sunjicts aic therefore the must finished and 
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clalxtiated of all Iiis works. *Tis of no nse to cite this or that prepos- 
teious opinion, which some writeis have pronounced as to the merits of 
their own labours. I have nothing to do witli dunces, but speak only of 
, Viose who know what poetry is.” In spite, however, of his preteinled 
eoididencc, I l)clicve Byron was often disliirl)ed willi inisgiviiigs that his 
p()(dry would not last : he had a distant foreboding that ho should fall 
in the cstiinatit)n of the world as suddenly as he had risen. 

Politics were often the subject of conversation between tis, but as this 
topic interested me less than any other, I have but a slight recollection 
of what he said. IIjs belief, however, whiedi lie expressed on repented 
occasions, seemed to be hxed, th^t a revolution in England was un- 
avoidable. No nionaichy In Eiwopc,” said be, “ has gone througb an 
existence of Hnore than a thousand or twehe hundred ycais williout suf- 
fering a radical change : such a change awaits lOiiglaiid in tin; natural 
course of things, as all history leaches, and tlie jjarlicnlnr causes fir 
sneh a eatastrojihe are doubly numerous and active there. AVhat will 
grow out of it Heaven only know's, but the longer it is protracted the 
more violent and saiigninary Mill be the operation of it, and the more 
duliions its result.” lie a[)peared to have little expectation that Erance 
w'oiild grow uiKjiiiet, as lie M'as fond of ascribing tlie ])re]Hmdeiance 
winch I hat nation bad possessed in European jiohtics to the genius of 
her great leader Napoleon. “ When Najioleon fell,” said he, “ I shared 
in flic common exultation, f now lament the catastrophe, jiartly out of 
commiseration for fallen greatness, and ])artly lreca»ise I hebeve that 
bis (h tliroiicnient Mas, comjiaiatively, a mi.vfntnne to the woild. ilo 
slied blood, it is tnu*, but as the doctor says in Molii'ic, ‘a man dead is 
a man dead, and there is an end,’ wliile lie ha.^ wu'oiigbt good cliects that 
M ill last for ages. The age of Najioleon muU l»e the true lievoic age for 
the Erencb some centuries hence, if the miiuls of men (which [ strongly 
snsjicet to be the case) be not tending toward such a state as to lose 
all reli.sli for the heroic.” 

Notwitlis^tanding Ids high aristocralical feelings and tendencies, Lord 
Byron talked liberally as to jiobrics. He would now and then avow" 
o[)inioiis strongly republican, though he allowed tliatall forms of govern- 
ment hilherto invented were wretchedly bad; the} were all adapted to 
stinmlate tlie bad passions cither of the rulers or of those who were 
ruled. “After all,” said lie, ^‘mcn are destined lo be beasts of burden, 
and even those who imagine they drive arc in reality dri\(‘n. There is 
no government in the world wdicre the one half me not cmjdoycd in 
cheating the otlier half. As to political honesty, thcTC is no sucli tiling. 
’Tis of httli- ctfnsequencc wdiat a politician believes, the important point 
is how much he can make* others believe; that is the true secret ot' 
govcniinent.” These, and many more observations of the sarni' slamj), 
Mill slioM' at least that Byron was yo optimist in his jiolitieal bidiel ; 
yet he often expressed wdshes for tl^ jiolitieal improvement of tlie lia- 
iians, and affirmed that they only reoKnred to he placed in their natnial 
position to become a great nation. “ said I, “ don’t you tliink the 

national character quite worn out ammlg.jho Tialiaiis, for no man ap- 
pears to think of himself as an Italian, hut only as a native of tliis or 
that city ?” “It is true,” said he, V that their patriotic feelings are 
local, yet this m ould not hinder them ironi making common cause in an 
attempt for independence, were the pr|jicr occasion to offer, as thcGrc- 
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cian Slates united against the Persians. Italy gave liberty and learning 
to the rest of Kiiropc, and for these celestial gifts she now lies chained 
like Prometheus for stealing fire from heaven.” 

Speaking of poetry, “ It is iny opinion,” said “ that by-and-hy 
there will be no such thing.” I did not thoioughly undei stand thi.s, 
and asked if he meant that the world would make a great bonfire, like 
that of the curate and barber in Don Quixote’s lihrury. lie replied, 
“ No; the hooks may lomaiii, Imt nobody will read them, ami as wohody 
will road j)uetry nobody will write it, and the taste for li will ex[)ii'e.” 
These observations iinm tin: moutli of the greatest of all living jintls 
(‘xcited my surprise, aiid 1 hardly thought tuiu in earnest; but he went 
on at great length in siippmt (»f what nc had adv^x-u-a'd. “ The world is 
growing mechanical,” saicl be, “ and men ree;ard ong, what the\ can 
eat and drink: ])eo])le of ditlhrent countries aic amalgamaTing, aiul 
losing all national character. Jlow long a [inx'ess this will he no one 
can tell, but tlie Icudeiicy that way is sn stioiig, that the result seems 
liardly to be avoided.” He ailded a great deal more in the same strain, 
and was evidently impr(‘shed witli the belief llnd a strong ntilitanaTi bias 
was exhibiting itself at the ]>resent day in all social mstitutious, alrhoiigli 
it may he doubted whether Ins appu'chensioiis of the catasltoplu* ])re- 
(licted by him weie really v) great as he aOlrmed them to lie. A\'e sjioke 
of the Avritjjigs of many of Iiis contemporaries, wlueli he critieisefl very 
JVecly. a . *■ A . ]K)etry,” sahl he, ‘‘is stiange stu!V, ami the iMan%> 
obstinacy in continuing to write it is aina/ing, De takc's Ins own nub- 
vidnal taste, builds it ii]) into a sjstem, ami wondeis tliat tJie woild 
docs not look on and admire. It is nonsense to talk of writing poeliv 
lijion a system, for some ])eoplc who pretend to lie ]ioets tlimk tlieie is 
something magical <u the mime of a system. Jkxdiyis a plain thing, to 
he nnder'^tood u])mi ‘lie reading, 'fo wnite a poem wliieli no om‘ eau 
niiderstand till he is let into the ‘ ^3’stem,’ Is like ]»aiTiting a jiietiiK; 
that produces no etreet unless we, ajiply the ])lumb-line and l ompaS'-t's.” 

One day wi' Av<u‘e riding out t'‘getlur on the mad lo^un'ils D.'dlo 
Sguaido, and our attmitjon was occupied by tic stunning noise made 
by the rvVu/e among the olive-trees. ‘‘ Do yon know, ’ said he, “ that 
I never hear these creature^ croakmg out their hoarse notes, but 013^ 
tlionghts levert to the clamour wliicli the Ihigli&h set up against mo 
when they tooh it into their heads, Ood knows wliy, to (lii\e mo out of 
their ‘ nook-shotlen isle.’ I always fancy my old persecutors ami 
calinniiiahMs transformed into insects, and skulking under the covert " 
of the foliage to annoy me with their croakings. ’’fis a ridiculous idea, 
hut 1 ennnot avoid indulging it. There they sit, hiddcfi as formorl^g 
and tof) numerous to he singled out fur refutation or ])uui.shment. ’J1ie 
thought often makes me mehnicholy. I would not, willingly live in 
Kngland, ^et there are ties connecting me w ith the c«)untry that 1 cannot 
rend asnmhr.” Ileix he vvcnt on at great length in his strictures upon 
English society, allinning that it/of'ered very little that wois amiable, 
though he cniHcsscd that he knc\jb himself to be so luiUxl by tliosc who 
composed it, that he shouhl.,.^k.lrdly get credit for jm])artialiiy in his 
judgment,. I ventured to douln wliether he was so much an object of 
dislike to his countrymen as ho ipiagined, and stated that among those 
who had fallen in my way, he apjbared, on the contrary, to be in excellent 
odour. IIc displayed much surjpisc at this, whether affected or real [ 
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say, and o))liu:od me to rnuinoialo various iiistancos in wliicli I ]md 

'^tncssed the inuaifVstation ut' such a fe(dinjr. Tlic ahsuroncc I gave 
^ of this fact seemed to have a decided etfect upon him for a while, 
^ jiresently the old ]>ersuasiou Tctm upon him, ami he exclaimed 
jnat it could not he ; adding, that the Em^lisli and he had ollended each 
' fitluT too deeply over to ho reconciled. In this belief I could not help 
thinking he lahourod under a great d(du.sion. I did not hesitate to tell 
liim stif Ilia notions liore aavonred a ureal (kal of niorlnd sensitiveness, 
for I can hardly tlnnk there was any alhuMation in the case. It was 
evident still that the belief jireyed upon his nund, and was, in a great 
degree, the cause of that depression of spiiils under whicli ho jreipienlly 
laboured. 4 ^ 

He was fond of talking of NapokMii, and mad<' no scruple of express- 
ing a Ingli adnnration of lum. lie allowi'd Jiiin to he a tyrant, but 
asserted tliat one, could forgi\o ins eveesscs in coiisideiMliou of tiie 
urandeur of tin*, object lie had in view. If he was a tyrant, he was a 
great and glorious tMant. “ lliil dn you lliiidv,’’ said I, that he. had 
th(' true seutiinent of gieatic'ss, (‘iklne* iho word iu Us nuist noble and 
exalted sense We will allow him great talents, gscal genius, but. look 
at his intense egotism, is that any pail of tiue greatness?” To this he 
rejdied, A gn'at conqueror must of necessity be a gnait egotist, since 
be who undertakes to sway tlie destinies of the w 01 Id must regaid Iiini- 
s(‘lf as the central point of the whole iiniver.sc, aiid a cm lain stilf-refer- 
(uice must pervade the whole scIkmuc <jf Ijis ])obcy ” “ But Washington 

was no egotist.” “ No, iioi wa‘< lie a gieat eomiueun : liev\as the 
chiel^man among a iH'oplc wlio ilid a uieat thing Napoleon dul great 
things liimself; th<; nation goes for notlung in hl.^ history ; it is a 
passive instiumeiit iu Ins liands. Napoleon’s historv anti greatness 
must be regarded as a ptirsonal affair ” “ Bui WashiiigUm could have 

lUi'ide himself soinctluug jiersoiuilly ; he liud the moderation not to do 
it.” Then we must allow Napoleon to ho the gieater general, and 
Washington tlie greater^nmn.” 

” A mere chance,” continued Byron, “ prevented me from lighting 
against Napoltam, for at one period in the early part of my life f hatl 
formed llic resolution of joining tin- ainiy. I thought of going into tlie 
service of the Austrians, who were then at Nvur wil!i France. T cannot 
avoid speculating upon tlic Consequences to m\helf had J realized this 
design. What a turn it might have given to my fortunes ! The ex- 
eiteinent of tlic camp would have kept me in a hot fever of life, and T 
should, without doubt, have done some dashing things, though God 
knows w'hetliev llie result would have been mueh to my advantage, 
f should certainly have made a had soldier, — as a sulniltein I mean, 

I am so impatient of restraint, f do not think, Imwever, that tlio trade 
of war is a desirable one even to him who csca])cs with a whole skin. 
Military men who have gone tlnouifii service show a certain uneasiness 
of spirit all their lives after. Thi*n^nd seems to lie radically olmiiged 
or affected by such a career. Tii spiPiuf all this, and the imlorictv ot it, 
no object ever did, or ever will, posse fe'.'^nch fascination in the eyes of 
the world as military greatness,” 

lie frequently alluded to the business of vcrsc-maliing as a jirocess 
more mechanical than we are aceustimed lo eonsider it. “ 1 write 
best,” said he, “ under the stimulus uf|somc aitilicial excitement, and 
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am seldom lucky at rhyming wlieu my head is clear. Schiller used to 
compose with his feet in a jiail of cold water and a pot of hot cofiec; at 
his elbow. ] never tried this, so far as the watcr*pail is conceined.” 
lie added, that the faculty of versification w as quite unsteady w ith Jiiin, 
that he had often found it ddlieult to say a vciy plain thing in verse, 
and that he hud hainniercd at a single rh^mc for lialf an hour without 
success. 

Although Byron talked without hesitation upon any (o])ic connected 
with religion, it was cxircinely dilRcult to gather from his discourse what 
liis precise opinions weie lespecting it, or indeed whet Ian- he had any 
settled notion w hatever npoii any main pJUi-t relating to it. Ilis ojiinions 
utter(‘d at diflerent times seemed to la.*;c a (‘-oioio- iiom the humour of 
tlie moment or the discourse immediately preceding, which gave them 
every degree of contraiiely. The see])lical tone which jiervades some of 
his writings was often Kur]iasscd by the language he used in convcisa- 
tion, \cthe Avoiild often asseit that he was a sinccie Chiistiam Of the 
immortality of the soul lie fiecjiicntly spoke, and was Inghlv inteiested 
when any arguinent was offered in its favour that had the ajqiea ranee 
of novelty. ITc once mentioned the instance of an old man of ninefv 
that he knew, who was uttiuly decrepit in ho.lv, but whose menial 
jiowcrs existed in their greatest vigour. “ Thi;-,” said he, is a pi oof 
that the mind may exist independent of the body.” lie apjieaied 
anxious to know’ all men's opinions upon this malter, ])nt vemaiked that 
lie doubted whether tlic ojiinion of the whole world could of itsi'lf ]n'o- 
(luce any settled belief in him, as this was a eas(‘ wlierc autliorily could 
not govern a nniii’s ojiinion. “ All we can he certain of is,” said he, 
“ that our intellects arc limited, and there is a powe r greater than we 
are. Mankind,” lie continu(‘<l, pnrsumg a notlicr branch of the same snl)- 
ji'Ct, “ arc alwa} ready to nwvaid and honour those wln) lead them into 
eirov ; hut they persecute iheir henefaetois, and those* who atlennpt to 
enlighten them and tei disabuse them of their jirejudiees. A stiange ju'i- 
versity leigns m human alfaiis : whatever good done to men must he 
dune in s[)ite of themselves.” 

Various persons liave home witness to the superstition that formed a 
part of Byron’s character. He ceitainly talked of spirits and appaii- 
lions with a seriousness that one could not believe iinatfectcd. He was 
as fond oi talking and reasoning about ghosts as ever Dr. Jolinson 
could have been ; he never pretended to have seen a sjiirit, but had 
manv tales to relate concerning them which he showed great faith in. 
He indulgeil frerpicntly in forebodings and presentiments which could 
not he accounted for*, and was fond of strcnglhemng himself in this 
whim by reciting the names of various celehiatcd men in ancient and 
modern times v>ho were aflected hv the same weakness. He often 
allufled to the arguments he had held with otliers on these subjects. 

' ^fhd lie, “ told me that if lA should see a ghost he should doubt 
about it, since the belief must depji^inipon a clioice of two ]>rnl)abilitrcs, 
— namely, the ghost or an optic4" deception ; and an optical deception 

would be much the more ]irobgkklxj of the two. I told that this 

might he good reasoning in luoad dayligiit, Imt t ihd not hedieve he 
w^ould find it answer in the da^k ; and I jmt tlie question to him, 
whether he was confident it wonl^l keep his hair from rising when in a 
cliurch>ard, and by the dim lighij^of tlic moon he should attempt such 
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) a syllofiistic exorcism face to face with a ghost?” He then went on to 
^ talk of his drcanib, and said that he once kept a rccoid of them, partly 
dor amusement and partly to ascertain whether an\ thing like a con- 
/iWtcd history or picture iniglit be made out of the setpienee of thoughts 
^atid images which they exliibifed. “ It made a hook,” said he, “ that 
lead very strangely, yet it helped me to stune ideas that have told wcdl 
in ])oetry. No man can tell from what tags and jags hints may not 
be ])iclfed out.” 

“ Many an hour,” said Byron, the wish seizes me tliat I had ful- 
filled my original design of going into the army. Not but tlnit I think 
cutting tliroats a sad business ; b^jr men must die if you let tlicnydone ; 
mankind have never settled the pmiit whether life be wauth possessing; 
and all are agieed that Ik* who dies (piickest dies best. I sluuihl lia\e 
liad tlie chance of a speedy exit, or a career that offered new cveiteinent 
at ever) step. Tlic cm sc of life is a monotony of thought, fci'ling, and 
oecnpation. I wish somC' ines I liad been born in the dark ages: I do 
believe tliat life was not tlicn saddened by tlic dull satiety that mais our 
existence who languish nnrler the disease of over-eivili/ation. Hope 
and belief were then young ; for us n itliing leinaln but doubt and 
despondeiK’y.” I ventured to disagree with him here, and stated that 
I did not see any reason to believe inanlvind in general were happier in 
those ages tlian at ])rcsent : it w'as only “ distance that lent encliantmenr. 
to tile vic^v,” and that it was the same with tlie boasted ages of chiialiy 
which had been rejiresented as distinguished for L':allantiy, refinement, 
and honourable deeds, while, in fact, tin; liisfoiy of that period is filled 
w'llli scenes of turluilcnec, rapine, and ])erndy that exhibit the waniors 
as sanguinary robbers, and the people op^iressed and miserable. “ Man- 
kind,” re])lied lie, “ deserve the character of robbcis in all ages ; the 
only djifereiice is that, in tlie dark ages, they were open, avowed, 
gLMierous foes to one anotlier, in^tiwl of iiraetising the liypoeritical 
trcaelieries that distinguish our days of modern refinement. Men hate 
each other at tlie present*day as much as ever tlicy did, only tliey jueaeli 
brotherly love and ])]illanlliio]»y as a cloak to tlieir hatred.” 

We were talking of iierfect characters — pattern-folks as they are 
called. “My greatest dislike,” said lie, “is— what do you tliink ? 
Most of all I should dislike to be too good : I sav it seriously, beeaiisi' 
I tliink all men mixed eliaraelcrs ; and I believe that to be an 
jigreealdc — aye, and a useful man — one should not approaeli too near 
the standard of perfection. Now", God knows, all men arc bad enough ; 
but I do think a person should have a few failings to gain him tlie 
sMupathy and esteem of friends, for I never knew one get tlic reputation 
of a pattern character without forfeiting whatever attachuiont his ae- 
(juaiiitance hSd for him. The thing sounds ridiculous, 1 know ; and if 
one were to write about it, he won hi be considered a banterer; Init 
wisdom often lurks in strange disguj|f:s. Let men make what jaofes- 
sions they will, certainly nobody realty loves a perfect man, — or what 
passes for a perfect man as the world tlies : now, Avhen we do not like 
a man, we have no particular inclination tu«follow his cxinnple or pre- 
cept. You may say reason would teach us to do so; but it is a fact 
“and the more is the pity — that the :tions of men are not in nine 
cases out of ten directed by their rcasc| , but are under the control of 
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their passions, their prejudices, and their caprices. So there is my 
argument in favour of — what shall 1 call it? — non perfection.” He 
went on to say a great deal more in the same strain, mixing up serious 
argumentation with a good deal of bantering remark, yet, on the whole, 
earnestly striving to establish it as a reasonable ])roposition. “ It would 
not do, perhaps,’’ he added, “ to begin education by inculcating this 
maxim, yet it is to be wished that the world would bear it in mind wlicn 
they undertake to pronounce judgment upon a man’s failings.” ** 

“ Were I ollered the choice,” said Byron, “ either to live my life 
over again, or to live as many years more onward, I should certainly 
])rcfer the first : yet my young days Jiave been vastly more nnhapjiy 
thjin I Relieve those of other men conirnonly aie T once attempted to 
enumerate the days I had lived which might, according to the common 
use of language, be called happy : I could never make them amount to 
more than (deven, and I believe I have a very distinct remcmhiancc of 
every one. 1 often ask myself whether, between the present time 
and the day of my death, 1 shall be able to make uj) the round 
dozen. Such is the sum total of liunian happiness. An Arabian 
caliph, who wrote his own life, assures us that he had fourteen days of 
happiness, (jihhon tells the story after him, and boasts that he had 
exceeded the Commander of the Faithful — he docs not stale by liow 
much, perhaps by double. Were I to choose my lot in life, T would 
not he a ])oet, though it is possible for a poet to get through life tolerably 
easy : yet the chance is against Inm. After all, a bustling man of busi- 
ness, he who has not leisure to think of the ills of life, nor any great 
acuteness of sensibility to expose him to their attacks, sucli a man has 
the best chance of happiness. Some Frenchman, I forget who, has 
stated, that, to (’iijoy this world, one must liavc a good stomach and a 
had heart. I tbmk a man may have both and he very miserable.” 

“ A whim has assailed me just now,” said Byron, and 1 feed tlie 
strongest inclination to indulge it; ’tis no less ihuu tliis — to puldish a 
volume of the anonymous letters I have received. What a hook they 
would make ! so piquant, lively, and original ! Only think of the sen- 
sation created among those blessed beings the scandal-mongers of l^mi- 
don, by the appearance of three or four liundred letters, ‘ done by 
different hands’ — amatory, minatory, hortatory, dehortatory, expos- 
Inlatory, improvatory, and exchamatory ! fancy them all, projierly 
garnished with stars, blanks, and dashes, and submitted to the favour of 
the ‘ judicious public.’ ” He ajipeared highly diverted with the idea, 
and chuckled over it for some time. He stated that his anonymous 
correspondents were very numerous, though for his own part he could 
not imagine what the deuce nine-tenths of them meant or expected by 
writing to him, as he never in a single instance paid any re^rd to them. 
They were often, he said, very elofpieiit, and some of the tenderer sort 
so charmingly written, that he co^dd not help loving the writers. A 
certain elderly lady, before his mit!*Viage, w'role to him desiring to know 
if it was really true, as she hadi been privately informed, that he was 
in love with hci daughter, yotf 'di'irst not venture to avow his passitm ? 
The mother, it seems, had the most overweening opinion of the charms 
of her daughter, and absolutely ' elieved that a passage in one of Byron’s 
poems was designed to refer tif her. “ I do not think,” said JByron, 
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tliat a higli ^legrce of beauty is necessary to create a strong passion. 
I remember being desperately in love with a lady who had a freckled 
Jaec. T was cured of my passion, not by discovering her want of l)eaiity, 
fKut because I once saw her stand up in a chair look over the heads 
of a crowd ; the action appeared so unfeniiniiie, that I disliked her from 
that moment.” lie added, that he had a strong aversion to a inascnliue 
woman, or an eflcmiuate man. 

Though Byron often conversed of tlic tine arts, yet it was plain he. 
(lid not posse&s any critical knowledge of painting or sculpture. In- 
deed, h(i made no pietensions to it, but openly ridiculed the science of 
eonnoisseiirsliip. It ]}ab been tlmughl that tlie Italian works of art 
('xcited little admiration in hiin,^iiid that h(! wmis fuiced to duiw upon 
Ins iimiginatiou for the descriptions he has written ; hut, in truth, he 
l)'Ul a good cuinmon-aensc la'rception and understanding of them, whi(di, 
after all, is the host foundation for a proper feeling of their beauties* 

Bainiers,” said lie, “ from what I liave seen of tlu3iu, are the most 
(logiuaUcal, opinionated class of men in the w'orld ; an} man wdio has 
handled a lirush llnnks himself an inlalhblc judg(‘ of anything that 
w^as over diawii upon canvass. I have heard Kaphaid, Titian, and 
Leonardo da Vinci styled wretched daubers, by one wdio could not draw 
a man’s face without making a horribh*. caricatiive. Sjieaking of 

portraits, I never sliall forget poor Lord , nor liow I alTrouted 

liim by too unstudied a criticism of his likeness. Loid — * had 

jaitrom/ed, 1 foiget wliat budding genius, by having his bust taken: 
his Lordship had a Aery red fac(% which tin* ingeuious artist had set oil’ 
with a background of drapery in bright crimson, so that the whole had 
as flaming an appearance as you ('an w ell imagine. AVishing to surpris(^ 
me with this glowing specimen of the arts, lie took me into the room 
w’liere it hung, and stationing mo in a proper spot for the full eirecl, 
suddenly drew^ aside the curtain that \eilcd it. 1 started back, cxchiini- 
ing, ‘ Good God! is that a salamander!’ I was taken by surprise, and 
the expression hurst front me in spite of myself; but [ believe he never 
forgave me. Sure no one could look upon th(‘ picture witliout thinking 
of tlic animal aforesaid, or of Bives that lived in jnirple ; there he wm — 
huniing, burning !” 

Of friends,” said he, 1 possess very few^ — not above lialf-a-dozcn. 
Acquaintance 1 have, without number; individuals that ])crhaps miiiibcr 
I heinselves among my friends — yet real friends they are not ; perhaps 
they do not distinguish between intimacy and friendship. I never could 
have many friends — I was not made for it. Civilities I have for many — 
friendship for a few. A man who admits five hundred jiersons to his 
friendshij) can have but little attachment for any one of them. I’hus 
you will find those individuals who, have the largest cir(;dc of friends, so 
called, are inc.ipable of any sincere and lasting attachment. 1 have lost 
some friends by quarrelling with thyi ; yet not through my oivii fault, 
for though I am irritabii', I am equl{|l5' placable ; unfortunately, the 
latter quality does not always accompaiiv the former!” Ileic he went 
on to specify the qualities of many ]K?i*jons whom lie designated by 
name, though I cannot call them to inind,th(ncfore omit ihi’ir characters 
as drawn by Byron. Some of thi'iu wife dead — “ Bead !” exclaimed 
he, “ God I how much there ia in that liljtlc word.” 
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Byron often spoke of peculiarities in his temper and disposition as 
owin^^, in a great degree, to his education. “ T was not brought ui),” 
said he, “ I ^rcir i/p. Had I a son to educate, I should take as munyr 
precautions respecting him as the sternest Mentor among men ; yet tci/ 
to one I should s])oil him. 1'hc management of a single point in the 
education of a cliild may make or mar liim for life. Hand incxprrtns 
loqnor. A child never believes that a man can tell a lie, or be mis- 
taken ; I rememljcr the time wlicn I was undeceived on this ])ofiit --it 
caused me the (Kldcst sensations imaginable. 1 felt like a Pagan who 
has been shown that his god is only a t^i^’k of 'vof)d.” 

I could not help feeling surprisecl atf^jiis frankness, and the unreserved 
manner w'ith which he touched upon a hundred things connecled with 
his ])ersonal histoi-y, whicli 1 should not have ventured to remind him 
of by so much as an allusion. lie was certainly the most open-hearted 
and communicative man tliat I ever met witli ; and, notwithstanding a 
little waggish tendency towards mystification, very plainly to be dis- 
covered in him from time to time, I really lieheve him to have been a 
man who would tell all be knew and thought williout the least reserve. 
It was a fault with him — a weakness; be loved to talk and to excite 
interest in his hearers, and, wlien under the impulse, could not refrain 
from ])oiiring forth all his feelings, and laying Ids mind completely open. 
No event in bis life has excited gicater curitisity than Jns separation 
from Lady Byron. The w'orld lias groped in tlie dark after the secri't, 
and the strangest of all is, that Lord Bvroii was as much in the dark as 
any one ; for I am perfectly convinced he has disclosed all lie knew 
#l)out the matter. To hear him converse upon the atiair was enough : 
ho ilid It unreservedly, ])crha])s too much so; but it was a matter of 
])ublic notoriety —it had hca])cd calumny and abuse u})oii liis bead, and 
driven him into exile, and what be said was utteied in self-defence. 

Having brought these sketches to a close, I may be permitted to add 
«T, w^ord or two as to the general impression produced upon me hy my 
intercourse with the celebrated personage to whom they refer. If, as 
Sterne remarks, a man cannot walk into a room and lay down bis hat 
■without some action that lets out a part of his characti r, it surely cannot 
be presumptuous to hazaid a brief estimate of Lord Byron’s peculiarities 
under the circumstances in which, for a short period, I was placed with 
regard to him. I certainly thought llyron an agreeable companion, 
and should have set liim down for one wdio was by nature inclined to 
sociality, notwithstanding the inclination to solitude, and the moody 
misanthropy wdiich he p«aradcd in his writings. Those who knew him, 
and those who only read him, have looked upon him in ditfereiU aspects. 
In conversation, Byron was himself — in his poetry, he was acting a 
part ; yet, even when himself, he was a character difficult to penetrate, 
so many contrarieties were mixed i^p in him. He had naturally kind 
feelings, yet he w^as certainly w®f he called himself — a good hater. 
What he said, he commonly saiA in sincerity ; yet, as he uttered it for 
the most part from mere imjwrisei he w^as liable to contradict it the next 
hour. He ^vas studious, inquisitive, and had a great curiosity to inform 
himself upon all things that eiigagc the attention or solicitude of men ; 
but I am of opinion that he lia(t no fixed and settled convictions upon 
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any siil)ject whatever; and though on numerous ocoasioiiP he judged of 
men, manners, and literature with great acuteness and penetration, yet 
I am fjilly pcisuaded that at such times l>e had no more eonrideiicc in 
I Ms own decisions, than when he uttered ,it random the most frivolous 
j sojihistries. He had reflected much, hut his wayward and capricious 
temper had so far the mastery of his faculties, tliat I doubt if his 
researches were ever guided by a sincere, deliherate, and reasonable 
desire discover the truth. That his passions were violent, no one cun 
deny; yet this circumstance need not have made him the poet he was, 
or tlie unhappy man he pretended to be. That he wit'i unhappy, \ liave 
no doidit, for most men are so; hut honestly, I do not thiiiL Byron to 
have ])ccii Jialf Svi wretched a« tlu^Wiirld has imagined ; lu; was gifted 
w'itli acute sensibilities, and if he sufl'ered more in coiiscfiuenee, he also 
enjoyed more. Tliat a poetical tcmpeiamcnt has a tendency to make a 
man m daiicholy I never will believe ; and I am thoroughly convinced 
that if Lord Byron had been under the necessity of earning his dinner 
every day before eating il, liC would have stood as fair a chance of Imp- 
pincss as falls to tlic lot of common mortals. The reader may point to 
Jiis ])oems andsii), that the feeling of melancholy which reigns through- 
out them IS too deep not to he real. T reply, that tlicro is a pleasure 
(’ven 111 the coiibonphitiou of luguhrious subjects, and that tlic man who 
wrote as if his collin was perpetually before him, wrote with as much 
exhilaration as if lie had been penning anacreontics. Pcojile refine too 
much in their judgineiits of this part of hit, cliarncter; it is better to 
take a common-sense view of the tiling, ami hear in mind that it is not 
Ml the ])hysical constitution of man to lie superlatively inismable. Byron, 
m fact, wais clieeiful when occupied, animated when in couvci’feation, ^ 
and disjdayed an interest and eageviu-ss in causing his point wdicn 
engaged in a ])ctty dispute or project, that caused you to forget both tlie 
])oet and the misanthrope. 

Napoleon was said to lie so arbitrary, tliat he would have been glad 
lo cook c\cry man’s dinwer. ]3yrcm was so petvcrsfdy self- walled, that 
he insisted on being admired, even lor his faults. lie made a ])anulc 
of feelings tlie most nnaiiiiable, only to excite wonder : ja'Jii'^'lrdvi d/ijilo 
was the .secret of his aticmpl to lirave public ojiiiiioii. 1I(‘ was what 
iniglil be termed a Iiypociite rcvciscrl- - he aflccted to be woise than lie 
icallywas; ti strange and inexcusable w'e.ikness in him As to the 
insanity which some have suspected, I think his uw ii definition of the 
A\oid quite a correct one, and that he stood between tlie lirsl and second 
slages; in sjiitc of this, he knew his owm failings, yet had not lirnmcss 
of purpose enough to attempt the collection of one of them. To say 
that he wais disgusted with the world would be iitieiiiig nonsense, as 
every act of his life shows tliat there weie a thousand things in the 
world that he loved, esteemed, and coveted. Whctlicr lie thought a 
great deal ot his title 1 am unable to s^jiy, but nothing m his coiiversaiioii 
or demeanor towards me indicatcd!-^K|iat pride of hirtli winch ollicrs 
declare to have been a distinguishing trait in him ; p issildy niy fliaracter 
as a republican may account for this, flijc nsed to assert, that if lie had 
lived in tlie French revolution he should have been a great disorganiser ; 

I, on the contrary, believe, that liad a rcxoUition taken jilaceiii England, 
Jj'jid B\ ron would have stood by his o/der lo the hist; his liberalism 
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was little more than speculative. If he had not a high opinion of liis 
own powders as a poet, he was fully sensihle that others had ; which ^ 
may excuse his egotism, and account for many of his indiscretions in ' 
talk, Ilis lameness was doubtless a source of mortification to Jiim ifii 
Ilia youth, but late in life I believe he thought much less of it. Tlic^ 
elements of good and evil were strangely mixed up in his character : 
there were anomalies about him beyoml the i)ower of a common obse rver 
to explain — “ tricks had lie in him that gentlemen have.” IHs aiilo- 
biogifij)hy must luive been a rare and amusing book, yet it would lia\c 
given a picture of Lord Byron utterly erroneous. What he deliberately 
wrote fur the eye of llie world was nol trustworthy ; but what he habblcrl 
in bis cups, or in moments of camess gaiety, might be relied on, 
however contradictory : for such, indeed, Avas the man - -a magnificent 
contradiction . 

A. D. 


DEATH-BED OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 

On bis bed the king was lying — 

On his purple bed’*' ; 

“ Tell us not that he is dying;” 

So his soldiers said, 

“ He is yet too young to die. 

Have ye drugged the cup ye ga\e him i*. 

From Iho fatal spring? 

Is it yet too late to save him ? 

We will see our king ! ^ 

Let his faithful ones draw nigh, 

The silver-shielded warriors — 

The warriors of the world 

Back they fling the fragrant portals 
0 ( the royal lcnt:|; ; 

* Wliile Mexaiider was on liia death-bed, the soldiers,” says Arrian, “became 
eager to see liini ; some to see him once more alive, otliers hecanse it was rei)oru*t] 
lliiit he was already dead, and a suspicion had arisen that his deatli Avas eonc.caleil 
by the <*hief otFicers of the guards, but the majority from .sorrow and anxiety for 
tlieirJcing; tliey, therefore, forced the. r way into his chamber, and the whole 
army passed in procession by the bed where he lay pale and speecliless.” 

f FliUarch mention.s that one of the popular reports was, that Alexander’s dt.ath 
WHS occasioned by poison administeredfby lollas, his cup-hearer. This poison, the 
water of a rnowutain -spring, was of corrossive a nature as to destroy eveiy 
substance bnt the mule’s hoof in whi«i it was brought. 

j Fliylarchus gives a splendid ^courit of Alexander’s magnificence. His tent 
contained a hundred conclies, aniirivAs supported )»y eight columns of solid gold. 
Overhead was stretched cloth of gold, wrought with various devices, and cxpuiided 
so as to cover the whole ceiling. Within, in a semicircle, stood live humired 
Persians, bearing lances adorned Aijitli pomegranates ; their dress Avas i)iirple and 
orange. Next to these were draAviJ up a thousand archers, partly clothed in flame- 
coloured, and partly in scarlet dresa*8. Many of these wore azure-coloured scarfs. 
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Vainly to the stern immortals 
Sacrifice and vow were sent*. 

Cold and pitiless are they ! 

Silent in their starry dwelling, 

Nothing do they heed 
Of the talc Unit earth is telling. 

In her honi of need ! 

Tlicy have turned their face away. 
Ye silvcr-sliiekled warriors. 

Ye warriors of the world? 

In that royal tent is weeping; 

Women's tears will fiow : 
rhorc the rpieens their Watch arc keepingt 
With a separate woe. 

One still wears her diadem—* 

One her long fair hair is rending, 

Fiorn its pearls unbound :|*, ; 

Tears trom those soft eyes descending, 

K>cs that seek the ground. 

But Roxana looks on them, 

Thi! silver-shielded warriors. 

The warriors of the world ! 

In the east the day was reddening, 

When the warriors pass'd 
III the west the night w'as deadening, 

As they looked their last. 

As ‘they looked their last on him — 
lie, their comrade — their commander — 
lie, the earth’s adored — 

He, the godlike Alexander ! 

Who can wield his sword? 

As they went their eyes were dim, 
The silver-shielded warriors, 

The warriors of the world I 


III front of these were arranged five Imndreil Macedonian Argy^.•^^pide.s, soldiers, so 
called irom their silver shields. In the middle was the golden throne, on Avhicfi 
Ak'xaniler sat and gave audience. The tent on the outside was encircled hy 
elepliants drann up in order, and by a thousand Macedonians in their native dress. 
Heyoiid these were the Persian guard of tea thousand men, and the five hundred 
coiirtieis allowed to wear purple robes, 

Alexander’s death was preceded by omens, which sacrifice vainly strove 
to aveit. > 

f After the cnm|ueror’s death, Roxana ailtired her gentler rival into her power, 
and poisoned her. She was the beautiful daughter of a barbarian chief, made 
cH)Uive by Alexander, who was so struck wAh her charms, that he immediately 
married her. Statira was the child of Darius, and'jnhented the evil iortuncs of her 
ill-fated race. 

I Pearls were favourite ornaments with vlie Persian ladies, who often wore 
them wreathed in their hair. ' 
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Slowly passed the sad procession 
By the purple bed ; 

Every stddier succession 
Thio* tiiat tent was led. 

All beheld their monarch s face — 

Palo and beautiful-’ jeclining, 

There the conqucioi lay, 

Fiom his radiant eyes the shining 
Had not passed awav 

Theie he watched them fiom liis pi icl — 
Ills silver shielded wainois, 

His waniois of the world ^ 

Still he was a hing in ‘•eeming, 

For ho wore his crown , 

And his sunny haii was stieaming 
His white foichead down 

Gloiious was tint failing bead ^ 

Still his golden baldiic bound hirn» 

Where his sword was hung , 

Blight his arms were scatteud lound him, 

And his gl nice still clung 

To the wauiois by his bed— - 
The silvei-shieldcJ w amors. 

The warnors ol the woild I 


Pale and motionless he lestcd, 

Like a statue white and cold, 

■With his royal state invested , 

Foi the puiple and the gold 

In his latest bom ho wnjre. 

But the eye and bieath aic failing. 

And the mighty Soul has fltd*’' I 
tart )c up tlie loud bewailing, 

For a Wide woild mourns the Dead , 

And they have a Chu i no more— 
The silver-shielded warnois, 

The wairiois of the woild ! 


X 


L. E L. 


The (loath Mpx^nder plutigf^ all hmvastempne intoanauhy ami slmurhui 
lie wadi the aoul timt aniniated the mighty loite that afterwards wa-^ted us s 

111 pVtty nailue. The uopular saving atirihiiced to him might well be tiue, ‘ Tb u 
iiie t^rvivors would telehiate bis obseuies null bloody funeral games ’ 
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PRECEPTS AND PRACTICE. 

^ -t 

No. GiUt'. 4 , 

OptNioifS widely differ upon the expediency and advantiigca of early 
marriage, and there can be no questiou but that» in many instances, 
very \ouiig mothers are indue ed to keep back their welhgrown daughters, 
and even young fathers feel jealous of their forward sops ; but there are 
c\LC]jtions to all general rules, or perhaps it may be charitably inferred 
that the instances to which I now refer are the exceptions tfie battec 
gtnci il lulc Certain it is that, sn the family I am about to describe, 
tJie mother of Maiy Gray, still young and bt tiUilul, felt nothing hko 
apprcliciibion or jealousy at beholding her lovely ddiighter**— what artp9t$^ 
»pc iking of pictures, call — a repetition of herself, 

C a]>t nil Giay, the Inibband of this exemplary parent, had married her 
when fehc was scaice » iglitecn, and he not yet of age; theirs wae 
a in itch of lovc,^ founded upon sincere attachment — pure and dis- 
iiitcri sted — ( ncoiiraged, in the first instance, by their mutual friends^ and 
evintmlly saiutioned by their parents. 

Massinger says — 

“ The sum of all that nialvc<i a just man happy 
Consists in the well choosing of his wife; 

And then, well to dischaige it, does requue 
}* quality ot yeai3, of buth, and fortune.'* 

The union of Captain, then Lieutenant Grav, with the daughter of Colonel 
Morgin, was singulaily characterized by this happv equality; their 
agc'^, tank, and foitunc were as nearly dlike as it would be possible'* to 
im 1^1 no in sucli a match Gray was the son of an old and gallanl^ 
voldier, Fanny Moigin was the daughter of a distinguished veteran. 
Slit was an only daughtci— Gray was an only son; and although the 
ardour of youth, and aielicreditary love of his noble profession indnoed 
him, so long as his country called for lug active services, to continut^in 
tlu field, he consuininated his military career on the triumphant 4^ 
ot Witcilou, having fought gallantly under his illustnoiiS chief, 
refill oed to liib native lionu', his devoted^wife, and lufant daughter, witH 
but oac slight wound as an honourable alloy to the he 

itcoived, and the promotion he bad obtained. ^ ^ % 

Upon the prninnent establishment of the peace which has ever sipcet 
those days of England’s glory continued. Captain Gray wept'uj^ 
Inlf-pay, resolved to pass the remainder of his life — ^until, at leasts Seme 
fresh interruption to the tranquillity of Europe should fjccur— ^ati the 
comtoit of an Bumble, happy home — in the society of liadavOteA 
in the cultivation of' the aits and sciences, itf whioh he was already 
highly acconiplished^and m aupeim tending, jeSnfly with his beloved 
Fanny, the education of their Only c&ughter. 

It IS scarcely possible to depict a scene of more perfect hapiueas 'i 
th ui that which the sweat retirement of tliis amiable family 
1 heir lives were unrufijed by the shghtebt discontent ; their da|;iigh|i^^ 
grew lit grace and goodness as she grew in years, and at cighteeii 
as perfect a pattern of mnocence and virtue as ever blessed a 
and mother. Her beauty it is ncediq;ss to descnbcr I hfur^ airily' 
JVov.— VOL. XhVf NO, CJLXXIX. , T 
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spoken of her resemblance to her mother • in mind, as well as person, 
the resemblance held good. Educated at home, under the parental eye, 
she had acquired all the acconqdishinents which the present state of 
society requires, unalloyed by tlie pertness of display, or the alFectation 
of a bashfulncss which she* did not feci. IJcr character was purely 
natural — of guile or decc])tiou she could scarcely form any distinct idea, 
for her father’s heart was full of honour and truth, and her mother’s 
mind was i)ijre as tiie driven siiuw. 

There are, they say, s])ots on the sun, and never yet did there exist a 
faultless hiirnaii being. Gray had a fault of temper; in earlier life Ips 
character had been marked by an irritahih'ty of disposition, induced no 
doubt, in a certain degree, by the Ivah^i of command, and the prompti- 
tude of disci})line to which, in his youth, he had hec o dinost prematurely 
accustomed. He was the farthest from a quarrelsome man in the wanld, 
hut lie was liasty and even violent, if he even suspected the candour 
and sincerity of those to whom he had gi\en his friendshi]) and con- 
fidence;- and sensitively jealous of his honour, Y»hich, howxvcr, no man 
had ever ventured to impeach, ft wus with a consciousness of this almost 
morbid sensibility, that bis existence in youth was a continued struggle 
to rC] ness feelinus which were ol so tender and delicate a nature, tluit 
few' ])eo])le in the world would give him credit for their real origin. 
Nothing can more salisfaetoiily prove to the sceptical — if such there 
be — in the power of tlie intlucncc which a charming, amiable, good 
'woman is able to exert over the man of her lieait— the husband of her 
choice —than the change w Inch matrimony worked in him. Orpheus 
softened rocks, and made stones move ; but the sweet voice, and 
yet sweeter cxamjile of a beloved wife can do inoic than the fabled 
musician ever did, Ih'om tlie day of liis inariiage to the period at 
which the reader is introduced to his lia])py family, this irritability 
had gradually been vdisiding, and at the time now' icferrcd to the vivid 
colonrmgs of a highly excitable temper, like the glaring tints of a new' 
]>ictnrc, had become mellowed by time, and sotU.iied into Inumoiiy ; and 
if the flic slunibeied in the breast of Gray, it nc\er burst out in any of 
the iriegiilar coruscations winch, at a previous part of his caiecr, it 
certainly had done. 

I have alicudy said tliatthcii? sweet retirement w'as an earthly paradise. 
Surrey was the county he had chosen wherein to pitch his tent after the 
death of his gallant father. A spot romantically beautiful in its views — 
for although the sidqccls of Cockaigne judge Siitrey by the boiougli of 
Southw ark or Kennington Common, then c are more lovely l»its of finished 
landscape within thirty miles of London, in that county (whore it touches 
Sussex), than arc to be found at Uni limes the same distance in otheis. 

Conceive a cottage — “ a cottage of gentility” — ])laced on the brow' of 
a gentle declivity facing the south, commanding fiom its woodhinc- 
covered verandah an extensive view over a splendid valley, liighly 
cultivated, studded witli unins a^d villas, bounded at a distance of 
some fifteen or twenty miles by tlie boldly-rising downs of Sus^.cx, over 
W'hosc summits one might almost tce that bright gleaming line of light 
which tells the presence of the sea heyond their swcdling undulations. 
The house comhining eveiy comfmt — Inxnry, if jon will. Gray’s 
library complete — bis well-kept collection of books, of birds, of minerals, 
of shells — for he was gcncralljr scientific, and altliough not perking 
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liimself up fia' a “ man of science,” far above the oi nroWot of pre- 
tenders. His guns, his rods, and his sjjears — for he was a sports* 
man for all game, running, f1\ing, or jovJnnning; his drawing materials 
— for he was an artist ; his flute — for lie vias a musician ; his lathe — for 
he was a turner. All these, and a thousand other dear literary comforts, 
crowded and adorned his Piiuggciy, into whicli the wife of his bosom, 
and the daughter of liis licart, would venture, to call him to a walk, or 
a ride, or a drive. 

IJis establishment had all that could be wished, and more than was 
wanted to be comfortable ; but camiforl was the word by which it was 
to he designated, aiul the cveniiii;s, as the autumn closed in, were 
enlivened by visiters from the neigh honrhood, winch, for the situation, 
Avas populous— or from the market-town, distani not more than a mile 
ruid a half; and then tlie sweet and single-minded ]\Iary sang like a 
syren, wliile she looked like a sylph. I never saw but one girl w’ho 
was her ecpuil — pcihajis her siipcuior, in ibis pceiihanly. When she 
sang, she lookial more beautiful than at any other moment of her life. 
In most singris, tlie act of singing causes an cxeitiou — it might 
almost he called a distortion of connlcnanec; but Ivlary Gray, like this 
one other, h)okcd even more lovely as the rich, melodious tones tlowcd 
lioney-like over her lips, which, being just enough opened to show' a row 
of pearly teelh, seaiec sceme<l to move as slie liveU'd all eyes, and 
enchained all ears. I once told her motlier, that nothing was wanting 
but a glass-case to cover lier. 

What a happy falhei — what an enviable mother! IMary Gray W’as 
llie theme of praise witli all, for she w as good as slic was beautiful, and 
her mind was as lovely as her person. Go now to the village — now — 
and a^k after her — mention her name, and see how the people, old and 
young, will lift u\) tluur eyes to Ileavtm and bless her. She lives in the 
heavis of tlicjsc Avho knew her, but 

What can mortality hi*ve more of hapiuness than these Grays had ? — 
Esteemed, lespcctcd, courted by tl»e hc&t and w'orthiest of their neigh- 
bours, they lived, indeed, an tnvi<d)lc life; and then, in tlie season, six 
Aveeks at an hotel made a variety in their course of proceedings, and Mary 
visited lier lelatioiis, and licaid Afalihran, and Grisi, and Tosi, and all 
tlie uniiiUsically-namcd musical people of the Opera — went to tAvo or 
three of the best ])aili('s — learned to admire the best aitisls by their Avorks 
at exhibitions, and even attended lectures, and visited microscopes, and 
returned tremhlingly alive to the abominations of Thames Avater, in one 
drop of ANhicIi thousands of gigantic monsteis are ])cr])ctnally dancing; 
and disgusted with the coarseness of the hnest Friuieh cambric, which, 
developed to the eye magnified three million times, is infinitely more like 
a iloundcr-fisher’a net ill-made, tlian anything elj^i to which f can coni- 
])are it That National Gallery of Science in the LoAvther Arciulc, i.s 
enough to turn the heads of men, wbmen, and children, and is hotter 
Avortli seeing than anything 1 know of, except the late Mr. Irving, and 
the present Mr. O’Connell. * 

And, after all this excitement, only fancy the dear delicious repose 
of the cottage, and the fresh breeze hloAvyig over the valley, and Mary^a 
owui dear little houdoir, nnd the welcome of her little dog, and the 
warhling of her little birds, iiay, the bending lieads of her dahlias them- 
selves, just bursting forth, seemed to hairiicr return. 

Y 2 
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■ It would seem, perhaps, ill-timed to expatiate upon the charms of 
this fair creature’s mother ; hut how many fair creatures does one sec 
every day and evening of one's life, who, likc-'Mrs. Gray, look more like 
the elder sisters of their lovely daughters than their mothers. This is 
what I said at first — these arc the fruits of early marriages. Mrs. 
Gray was a being full of soul aud intellect, and of that sort of intellect 
which wins rather than conquers — a masculine mind, clothed in feminine 
delicacy. I always thought that Mrs. Gray possessed an inherent 
energy, and a command of poN\crs if she chose to exert them, and if 
they should at any time he called into acMoii ; because, by a constant 
association with a family, one finds opportunitivs of judging, not what 
actually but what might he, the line any individual of it would, under 
certain circumstances, adopt. Mrs. Gray was the sweetest, gentlest 
creature upon earth ; and, as Aaron Mill says, 

“ As lamps bum silent with uneonseious light, 

•So modest ease and beauty shine most bright ; 

Unaiming charms with edge resistless fall, 

And she, who means no niischicr, docs it all.’’ 

Certainly she meant no mischief; but she w'as an extraordinary per- 
son, and a delightful person, and it w^as hcaiuiful to see how she exer- 
cised what really seemed little else than a sororial sw'ay over her beloved 
Mary, in order to induce lier to what is called ‘‘come foiwvard” amongst 
the gayer parties in London,-— for at liome dear Mary was really at 
home. 

The reader, who no doubt knows human nature, knows tliat if a 
story profess to co]iy nature, even if 4t he not a transcript from lu'r 
wondrous book, it cannot allo\v a girl like Mary Gray to reach eighteen 
without a lover- or two — perhaps more; and certainly, if the most 
valuable qualities of miiul and person combined are attractions, our 
sweet, kind-hearted, nnaflcrlcd Mary could not fad to do the “ miscliief ’* 
which, in Hill’s verses, T have attributed to her mother in her earlier days. 

Conceive svich a being as Maiy Gray. 1 will not describe her. I 
'have already said she was fit only for a glass-case. But conceive this 
dear, innocent creature, with eyes too clociueiit by lialf, although tliey 
spoke nothing but her innocent thoughts; a figure, luiaided by art, 
perfect as the Mediccan Venus ; the' sweetest voice, — the lightest step, 

the whitest But why go on ? why ,talk of her ? — rather adopt the 

well'known lines of the eminent iiarncs — 

“ She \yas 

But words arc wanting to say what ; 

' Think what n girl should be,-— 

And she was that.” 

Well, then, where the roses blow, and the lilies bow their heads, the 
bees will e.ojne ; and of course fJray’s house ^vas beset by sundry lan- 
guishing sw ains. A neighbouring baronet amongst the number, — an 
ancient knight came, second in degree, who hinted to Mrs. Gray his 
anxiety to make poor, dear, '■downy-cheeked Mary the third Lady 
Doddlethrops, but he was snubbed by Mamma, wdio set liim half crazy 
by repeating a satirical couplet made a few years before upon a similar 
proposition supposed to emanate from the proposer himself; — 

“ My first wife for person, my second for purse, 

My third for a warming-pan, doctor, and nitrse,’’ 
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The couplet ia ratlicr homely, but Mrs. Gray showed it to him in print, 
and Doddlctltrops was, to use the admirable phraseology of Major Down- 
ing, stumped.’’ 

The baronet was long*, thin, and jr^'iiteel ; but Mary, who really 
seemed to have no notion of wliat hit> uhject Avas in being what they 
call “ a good deal there,” gave him no encouragement, — not because 
she fancied he expoeteil an), but because she did not feel in the slightest 
degree interested about him, and not having had the advantages of a 
boarding-school education, slie did not know that it was necessary to 
fancy every man who came into the hou^e a lover. 

There certainly 'U’o.v a Caj)tain J^htzpalrick — not that I mean any 
scandal against Queen hJizaheih — but there certainly was a Captain 
Filzpatiiek who, without a])peaiing in the chai.u lor of suitor to Mary, 
did contrive to be “ thcie ” a good deal. II{^liad some military appoint- 
ment, something about reserve companres, or recruiting, or something; 
v\hat, I don’t profess c.xneily to undeistand, Imt wliich Captain Gray did, 
v\hich kept him at the neighbouring town ; and although he was not very 
liand^ome, lie wms very agreeable ; and he suited Ihipa so, — he was a 
dabbler in science — a good lislierinan, and hked so much to go out with 
the Captain, and w'hip the water, and catch trout, or tioll for jack, — and 
he was such a good sliot, not (piite so good a shot as Ihipu, but still he 
was fond of the sport ; and tlien lie drew prettily, and fluted to admiration : 
and Mrs. Gray told ^lary she had never seen a man of fiis age so 
talented and so nnajlcetcd ; — and tlien llnw came home from their shoot- 
ing, ami Captain Giay asked Captain Fit/jiutiick to stop and dine, and 
send home his horse, and send for his clothes, and sleep, and so he did. 
And (Japtaiii Fitzpatrick got up in tiie inoniing early, and so did Mary ; 
and he uas a bit of a botanist, and he had made a collection of the in- 
digenous plants of the neiglihourhood, ami he bad a little Jiorhis siccus 
of his uNMi, and he squashed the leaves of roses between the leaves of 
books, and dried them, and gummed them; and tlien Mary sat down 
ami drew them, and then they dned some more; and tlien the Baronet 
called ; and then, at Mary’s earnest leijucsl, tlievc was nobody at home, 
although they w'crc all silting in Pajia’s saiirlum; and then Captain 
‘Fitzjiatrick sent to bis lodgings for a double flageolet, and an electrifying 
inacliiiie, and a key-bugle, and an air-gun, and a stufled duck 'with red 
feet, which he had slud a month before. And when they came, they 
talked of’ red-fboted ducks, ami were clectrilicd, and jilayed the key- 
hugle and the double fiagcolct; and then Captain Fitzpatrick showed 
them how to do Cardinal Puff, and sing “ Great- A, little A,” and “ The 
Pigs^” and thence glanced off into a disquisition upon the different 
schools of painting, in which he so much distinguished himself, that, 
after the family-parly bad retired for the night. Captain Gray pro- 
nounced it as llis o])inion to Mrs. Gray that Captain Fitzpatrick was a 
very extraordinary creature. 

There seemed to be a gaiety in tli# very atmosphere of Gray’s villa : 
the air appeared to have the quality of the faughing-gas of whicli wc have 
heard and seen the effects ; 'and certainl^^ the conversation of Fitzjiatrick, 
who was the delight of his host, was never so agreeable as wlicn under its 
roof. One of the family began to think no man could be so agreeable 
anywhere else. There was a vivacity abtriit the Cajitain mixed with strong 
talent, and feelings of sympathy with misfortune, which to Mary’s youthful 
fancy gave indications of qualities in tha heart equal to those of the head 
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which it was impossihlc lo deny their said friend. Gray saw the effect 
tlic Captain had produced upon his darhtig daughter, and saw it 
without regret. Fitzpatrick was of liis own profession, — held a similar 
rank with himself, — was the nephew of a man whom lie luul known on 
service, wdio was ikjw dead - - of a highly rcs[)eclahle family, — and 
holding what in peace time was as good a eoininaiid as he could hold, 
— and Gray said to Ins dearest Fann)', after some fortnight or three 
weeks of this intimacy, — 

“ Fanny, that Captain Fifzpatiick is a clever, agreeable, and gentle- 
manlv man. 1 know his connevions. f tliiiik he has attached himself to 
our beloved girl. I am sine she admires and ehte,euis him. 1 don’t 
blame her. S})cak to her about it. iV. have no disguises amongst 
us. Tell her to he candid. Ask lier if he has s'difl an\ thing. I am 
somewhat of an adept in looks. But, above all, d ' this, — yon need 
not, I lielieve,- lell her to' speak her mind ; for if their affection is 
mutual it shall he a mat eh.” 

“ 1 believe,” said his wife, that nothing of the sort yon suspect has 
taken ])hire. Mary, iiinised to the waald and its wa\s, is caught and 
attracted liy the gaiety of our visiter, his ninvei^ahly of aeeconjihsli- 
menls, his cxcessne good Innnoiir, and above all, llu' total ahsenee of 
affectation, wlncli she so iitteil) detects in the generality of young men 
of the ])rcseut (lay. But as for love; — no, no: she wa mid have made 
?ne her eonfidanie in the first instance had any such seutiineiit taken 
possessi(jii of her.” 

“ I arn not so sure of that,” said f/aplain Gray ; she may have taken 
the infection without l)(‘,ing aw"ire of the character of the eom])hiint. As 
a physician, I judge of my jiaticnt by the eyes ; and f think I am 
not to he deceived.’’ 

He was 7 /of d«'eeived. It was after the nevt day’s breakfast, wdiile 
Gray wois ])repari’*g his fishing-tackle, and his exempliiry wofe w as putting 
in Older certain ]jicces of woik for the evouing exerci e (for they wore a 
notable family), that Mary rushed into llie room w here her mother was, 
her eyes streaming with tears, and lier cheeks hiiining red. She spoke 
not, but threwv her arms around her nmther s neck, and sobbed aloud. 

“ What is it, my child?” said Mis. Gray. 

Maiy couJd return no answer. 

“ S])cak, dearest ; compose yourself: lell me.” 

lleiny I Henry !” were the only words Mary could utter, and she 
then jell into a fit of wTcping. 

“ My love, my dearest love,” said the anxmiis mother, tell me— 
explain — what has happened?” 

“ I do not know,” said Mary; “ I cannot tell. T — am,” — and here 
she relapsed into another lit of sobbing, Avhich rendered all attempts at 
explanation unavailing. 

The (lenovniic7it^ liowcvcr, w ns at hand. Before the recovery of the 
dear girl, Ca])tain Gray had cntcr/:d the room. He saw the state of 
affairs there, and lellcved the agitated partner of his fate by announcing 
that, as he had anticipated, Henry had jirijposed to Mary, and Mary 
had, as far as she was concerned, accepted him, 

God forbid,'* added Gray, that I should prevent tlieir union. Tell 
my beloved cliild Iiuw' I feel uptm the subject, the moment she is able 
to hear and bear the intelligence,” 

Soon did the tender, terrified creature awake to life and happiness, — 
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soon (lifl her mother make her oomprehend the affectionate part her de- 
voted fatlier lind acted, — and, before that day closed, Jlenry Fitzpatrick 
and Mary Gray were acknowledged a«« adianced man and wife. 

It \vas quite delightful to see tlic happiness of CajUain Gray. With a 
competence himself, and enough to niiik' ids chihl and lier luihbaud com- 
fortable during Ins life, and more than comfjrlable after Ids dcat]i,he felt 
that, ill giving a clever, amialdc, and agrecalile hushand to his daughter, 
lie had secured a delightful and eiiitahle compfiniun for himself 'fhe 
difference in the ages, after idl, Avas scarcely pi'veeplihle as fin- as tlio 
unity of their pursuits was concerned, or the iiiteiehange of their thoughts 
and opinions. Gray was somewhere about forty-live ; Filzpatriek not 
very far from tidily. Mary, f^om the inuinent of his avowal and 
deidaration, liecame a diifereiit erealine ; the reserve wddeh the })rcsen<:o 
ot even tlic most iutiinate accpiaintanee produces in a fainily-cirelc w^as 
now gone, and llimry herarnc one of lluniselves. 

Tliere wa^ Init one slijndalion winch Gray made as contingent upon 
the. marriage; namely, ilia* Fitzpatrick should, since there was no 
glory to he gained in these jnplng times of peace, go like himself upon 
lialf pay, and as lie had some fortune of Ins own, live at least some part 
of llie year with them: Aud,’^ added Gray, in the full s])irit of 

hos])itality, “ the greater part it is, the better pleased we shall h(‘ 

^sh.)t]iiiig could l>e more agice:d)le to the mother of the bride -elect 
than this arrange men t — nothing more satisfactory to the hrido-elect 
liciself, vvlio — aa soon as, Iier tlionghts and i(h;as became snllicoenlly com- 
posed to iiermil, luu* to n'collcct and consiihu the sudden change of her 
prisitioji from the evolusivc character of an aireclionatc daughter, to tliat 
of ail afllanccd w ifo-- felt perfectly satisfud that, if anytlduf^ could add 
to tlie felieily wldcli, in the eiithnsiasui of the moment, sin', so ardently 
and so naturally auiieipaUHl, it would be the enjoyment of the society of 
tlmsc parents, to whose care and attention she owed all the advantages 
w'liich education and pjecept had alforded her, and to whose indulgent 
devotion to her wishes sJie w'as indebted for their ready acquiescence in 
that which, amoii'ASt all her hlushings, and weepings, and faintings, was 
evidently lliC wish of lier hcait. 

Jl was clear that Jfeury Fitzpatrick pa) look deeply of the feelings of 
his beloved Mary; Ins j{»y at the lia])py termination of their courtship — 
if cour^^sliip that could be calh'd wdieie mutlicr spoke of love, but lived 
on, as it w'cie, a life of ha]>py sympathy, until at length that declaration 
came wliieh juslified the tender solicitudi^ lie had always cwmeed for Iior, 
and dicw' from lu'r a confession of feelings, of the existence of wdiich she 
was not before aware — they loved unconsciously — the light had burst 
Tipon them- -they w’cre blest; and Giay, rciuiiing to tlie principles 
upon which he had himself acted with legard to liis o^vn Fanny, beheld, 
ill the marriage of his child with Captain hhtzjiatrick, the bright realiza- 
tion of all his most sanguine hopes for lier comfort and happiness. 

And what an evening w^as that Vhich hdlowcd the day upon wliicli 
the discovery w as made ! Henry hud at once heooinc a member of the 
family. Gray and he sat longer than r^uul after dinner — their conversa- 
tion assumed a tone of deeper interest and closer intimacy, Fitzpatrick 
described the excellence of his father, fhe virtues and accomplishraents 
of his mother — both long since dead; spoke with the warmest affection 
of his gi.sters, one of wdiom w'as married to an oflicer in India — the 
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other settled as the wife of an eminent merchant at Rio de Janeiro. He 
described them as a family of love, strangely separated by circuni^ 
stances, but strongly bound to each other by aft'cction. With his uncle, 
who had been well-known to Gray, he had principally resided until his 
death ; and to his exertions and interest acknowledged himself in- 
debted, in a very grent degree, for the promotion he had obtained, 
and. for one or two staff a])pointinents which he had pTCviously held. 

Gray was deliglued with his fnlnrc son-in-law', and when they ioined 
Mary and her mother, ])eihaps four hapjjicr people could not have been 
found in the ])opulous county of Surrey, including even tlic loyal and 
constitutional borough of Southwark. 

Dining all tlie ariaugemeuts for the jveddiuir, the sweet disposition of 
“dear Maiy*’ — as she was always called by those wlio knew her— ma- 
nifested itself upon every occasion. Self-love, self-inleu'^t, were unknown 
to her ingenuous breast — conlidiug generosity and genuine purity of 
heart shone pre-eminent in all her suggestions, and in llie expression of 
her Avishes ; and when the day w'as fixed, it ically seemed a day of 
mourning in the village, upon which a airl so sweet, so gentle, and so 
good should be taken fiom amongst its iuhaliitauts, 

. But she was to return — she was to pass the gi eater pait of her time 
at home — it was lier home — a ilein, dear home — a home oi' eDinfort and 
of ])eucc ; and wlicn the lielfs laug inernly, and the white favours 
fluttered iii the breeze, her heart, full of love, ot ho])e, of happiness, still 
lingered amidst its bovvers, and yearned for tlic day when she might 
revisit its blest shades. 

1'!!? sacred service was pei formed, and one more touching or awful — 
save the last — can scarcely Iv. imagined. The obligations it imposes — 
the sacrifices it coinmauds — the forbeaiauec it inciileates — the virtues 
it requires — to the ohseivanee of winch two souls are jilcdged in the 
face of Heaven, rt nder its ccleluatioii in a small reined cluuch, \\lieic 
all who hear -it aic more or l(>:s interested in the jirocecdiugs ()f the 
day, seriously itnprossive. U])oii (his occasion it was read in the most 
imposing manner by one of the Iniglitot oinaiuents of our cslabhsh- 
inent.' Gray surrendered the jewel of Ins hcait to lier Inisband — they 
were blessed — they were onk. 

And tiien came tlic little letc, and gaiety in its just degree. The 
neigh houriug gentry assembled louiid tlie well-stored breakfast-table, 
and before tlic happy couple depaiUd for the honey-moon, their united 
healths were toasted in “the gaily-eirehug glass. It was impossible for 
Gray and his wife not to catch the infection of the mirth winch ammalcd 
the party; hut wdien the moment of sepaialioii came, neither Mary nor 
her motlier could utter a syllable. I’lie last “ God bless you, beloved of 
my heart!” was drowned in tears; and as the carriage drove otf. Gray 
covered his eyes with his hands, and sank upon a sofa, wholly exhausted 
by his feelings. 

She w'as gone — then dear, their only child was gone. When the even- 
ing closed in, where was dear Mary’s smile, that they so loved to gaze upon 
-—where her sweet voice, that they«sn delighted to hear? All was still — 
the fiot rout of gaiety was over — there stood her harp uncovered — her 
favourite books unmoved — all seemed sadly silent — but she w^as happy, 
and it would be selfish to indulge in grief at her absence ; yet when 
they went to rest, Gray could not help opening the door of his child^s 
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room ; anti, gazing on its vacancy and stillness, he heaved a sigh which 
came from his heart of hearts. 

When the morning arrived, the same feeling returned. Where was 
the innocent creature who was wont to welcome them to the beautiful 
pailour ? Where was dear Mar\ to nv he the tea? And, let the grave 
smile — let the cynic sneer at this — rely upon it, the strongest feelings 
are excited, the bitterest pangs inflicted, by a sudden change in the 
ordingiry, the most common, ;he most trifling incidents of our lives. To 
great evils the clastic mind of man stretches — it knits itself for immi- 
nent dangers-— it ^^ithi'tands great calamities; Init in the inoic minute 
changes, intimately connected \\ith its habilsarid feelings, it fails. Ever 
since this sweet girl had heen of^an age to live with lier devoted parents, 
she had made this hicakfast-tea — this trasliv stuff, ahont M’hich waslier- 
woinen aie universally solicitous — this strange commodity, for which 
the poor with ungniinhling icadincss }>ay a duly of 100 ]kt cent, for the 
gratification of giving six or seven shillings a ])ound for iioihing mixed 
w'ith hot water; in (Jider to render which jialafahlc, they ])ay so much 
more for sugar and milk. It was not the tea — it was not that Mrs. 
Gray could not make the tea as w'cll as her daughter, or that the 
servant could not have ma(l(‘ it belter, peihups, than culier; but Mary 
always had made tin; tea — it w'us a habit — it was part of the ceremony 
of llicir iiticeicmonions life — it was a part of the system— a link in the 
coneateiiutiori ; and w lio had the key of the tea-clicst? (a proof highly 
illustrative of the jirudcutial liabits of the CJravs,) and wliere was the 
sugar? and so on — il was tlie fiist break in the first breakfast; but, 
said Giay to bis Eaiiny, VV'c must bear all tins — they will be back 
soon — please God, she is liapjiy— we mus*. not care for ourselves — we 
never considered your dear latbei’s brcakfust-tnble when we weic 
bieakfasting at Salt Hill tlie day after ovr wedding.” 

Mrs. Giay smiled — blushed a little- -said rothing — but, I suiipose, 
like Cocky in (lie fable, “ tlioiigbt the nioic.” 

Tlirec or four days Reconciled tbcni to lliis new^ life, and their neigh- 
bours hioke ill u])ou ils sameness — if that which is novel cai) be mo- 
notonous — by inviting tlie solitary pair to parties made rather in honour 
of the event which tliey could not but rcgrel, as far as their own per- 
somd feelings went. 

But was not this regret, in somedegiec, unjust? ITcie was a mar- 
riage, lulfilling, in every jioint, the wishes both of the younger and the 
elder parties; for to call Gray at forty-five, or deem Mis. Giay at thirty- 
eight, old — would be to libel not them alone, but liuman nature herself. 
If Henry Fitzpatrick had a fault it was in an uncveiiuess, not of temper, 
but of spirits ; he wamld sometimes subside from all the gaiety of mirth 
— nay, I might almost go the length of saying, the brilliancy of wit — 
into a momentary fit of abstraction. Something seemed to flash acro.''S 
him, and, for an instant, depress his spirits: this, how^ever, had been 
less remarkable since the felicitous^arrangcment of the marriage, and a 
letter received on the second morning by Mis. Gray from her daughter 
was full of happiness, and delight, and devotion to lier liiisband, who was 
at once the kindest and most considerate of human beings. Her fathei, 
tenderly remembered in the letter, read, and re-read its lines, and clasp- 
ing tlie baud of his excellent wife, 'exclaimed, with genuine fervour, 

‘‘ Thank God, my child is Imppy 
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It is graKf)'lng to see with what facility, in certain spheres of life, all 
the (lilhculties and worries by which the great and gay are incommoded 
and inconvenienced, are overcome, merely I)y lh(‘ aid of reason, pmdence, 
and a desire to he satished witli a just ]»'oportion of the good things of 
this life without striving after '=511 perHui ties, the possession of wliich, in 
fact, do not confer happiness. 

A week of tlie lioncyed four had ])assed, and the hai)])y couple w'erc 
still laughing “ llic sultry hours away” at jMelnuond, when a letlqr w'as 
hionght to f/aptaiii Gray, as he w'as sitting hnishing Ids letters previous 
to a (hive witli his dear Fanny in then* pony phaeton, containing these 
wan ds : — 

“ Rod Linn Inn. 

“ Sir, — Jam most anxious to see and speak with you. Tlicre are 
reasons why I do not \\i^h to intrude myself into your house. I Jiavc 
travelled hither as rapidly as I could; I liavc arrived too late; hut still, 
as I (vn. here, I think it a duty to have a short conversation wn'th 5011, 
upon the result of w’ldcli you will (hudde. “ II. F. 

“ I shall remain lieve for your answer.” 

When (iray read this brief and iinaceountable epistle, his first inquiry 
of the messenger who hiouglit It, was, from whose hands he received it. 
The answTo' was, from one of the waiters, whose only additional direc- 
tion uas to make tlie hot of Id.s way to Captain Ciiay’s, and to get an 
answer. 

“ AV^as it a gentleman or a lady wdio w’rotc? ” asked Gray. 

The lout did not know ; all he knew was that it was to he delivered 
as fast as ppssil)le, and lie wais to have half-u-crown if lie got back in 
three-quarters of an hour. 

These points of the afiair at once roused tlie dormant lion in the Cap- 
tain’s hveai;!. Sumo man licul felt himself injured by some act of his; 
it was a call — a .lemand — yet he had come too laic — what did that 
mean ? — no matter — the lire w'as kindled — it was something. “ A 
short conversation?” said Giay to Inmself; “ lung or short, or he it our 
first or our last, you shall liave it.” 

Ilis answer w’as verbal ; he would he there directly. The clod ran 
hack, and was at the end of his journey a rpiarter of an hour before 
(Jray’s arrival. 

Gray, w'lm was a resolute, determined, and, ns I have already said, at 
an earher period of his life, what might he called a desperate man, 
walked into the sweet sbrnhlieiy of his little earthly paradise, and told 
his wife that he had received a note which called hiin to the ncighhonr- 
ing town, and would tlienTovc drive thither in the phaeton, transact the 
biisinets, and return for her. ^^) this, as a wcll-coiiduclcd wife should, 
dear Mrs. Gray consented, and Gray was so delighted with her sweet 
accordance wdlh Ins intention, that m spite of a plush -jacketed gardener 
pusliing along a creaking iron roller over the grass, and in spite of hav- 
ing been married neaily a rpiarter of a ccntui y, lie gave her — don’t be 
angry, reader — a sweet, a fervent kiss; there might have been two, and 
w hat then ? 

Gray left lier — proceeded into the house — and after a short space of 
time mounted his phaeton, having, however, with a mixture of chivalry 
and prudence, slipped under the seat of the cariiagc his case of duelling 
pistols, thinking perhaps that he .might be unintentionally entangled in 
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some affair of what is called “ honour,’* and being sure, if such should 
be the case, however ignorant he was at the inoiiieiit of the possible 
cause of the appeal, that in a town ^sheie military olliceis were sta- 
tioned, he could on the instant find a “ fiiend for hi it lie never for- 
gotten that upon no occasion arc fricrul so rife as when their amicable 
e\ertioiis tend to the hostile solllement of some sueli ulfair. 

Had his dear — hia inliuciitial— his iiicomparalile wile known this, 
would he have gone so arned? However, he went — drove perhaps 
more Vapidly than usual — Ins child was j)rovidcd for — his mind was m 
a whirl— he dcsiicd to have the interview ONcr— it would be off his 
mind — Insides, Fanny \vas waiting for her diive. 

He leachcd tlie inn — inf|iiired for the landlord— saw him— asked 
w'lu're the gentleman was wlio had sent the letter to him by liis mes- 
senger. 

Gentleman, Sir,” said the landlord ; “ w'c have no gentleman here, 
Sir; the letter I forwaided was from a lady.” 

“ A lady!” said Gray; and he laughed at his foolish simsitiveness 
and Ills prceaution al^out ['.stols. “ Wheic is the lady ? ” 

She rqieeis you, Sir,” said the landlord; “ 1 will show you, Sir. 
Is No. IT) ill ? ” died he to the chambermaid. 

“ Yes, S''V.” 

This way, Sir,” said the landlord ; and having arrived at tlie door 
of the apaitiuciif, opened it, and presented to an extieincly agreeable 
lady “ (kiptaiii Gray ” 

Captain (iray bowed. The lady attempted to rise from her seat, but 
hurst into a Hood f)f tears. Tlie ra])lain, a perfect tinlle-dove in his 
hue, could not stand this --he endeavoured to soothe her— ^he sobbed 
more audibly, and (iray dri'w his chair beside bei. 

“ Madam,” said the Captain, “ Avhat does this mean V why this 
giief — this agitation ? 1 do not rccuIlecL to have ever had tlie pleasure 
of seeing you hcfoic.” 

“ Me, Sir,” said the lady; no, no, no, Sir; xvould to God you had 
seen me ! misery — wretchedness— Jioiror— would have been saved to 
you and those whom you love better than yourself !” — and here a violent 
paroxysm of grief stopped her iilteranec. 

“ What can you mean ? ” said Gray ; “ have I injured you ? have I 
w ronged any one belonging to yon ? ” 

Oh no, Sir ; no,” said she ; “it is you who are wronged— it is I 
who am wronged — both- both of us ; but you even beyond myself; and 
your lovely, innocent child is married!” 

“ Great Heaven ! what of tliat ? ” exclaimed Gray ; “ w'hat has that 
to do wath it ? ” 

“ All, all,” said the WTctched woman ; “ if I could have prevented 
it I w^ould, not for your sake only, hut for my own ; she is married to 
Henry Fitzpatrick.” 

“ I know it,” said Gray, trembling wutli agitation for which he could 
scarcely account ; “ what then ? ” 

“ She is doomed ! — she is damned ! ” screamed tlie wretched 
woman. 

“Are you in your senses. Madam?” said Gray; “wdiatcanyou 
mean by a manner so w'lld and language so extraordinary ? ” 
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‘‘ She was your darling daughter,” said the lady ; she was your 
only one — she was all to you and her doting mother — innocent — excel- 
lent — ptire — virtuous ; so they all tell me here. I have seen her 
home — I have seen the gard(‘n she made — I have gazed on the dowers 
she trained, as I passed your liousc this morning ; but it is all loo late 
— she is lost — and wc are both destroyed ! ” 

“Both!” cried (bay; “how? why? in what xvay are you asso- 
ciated wdth my cliild? tell me — explain — I shall die ” 

“ Yes, Sir, with your feelings and spirit some one will die. How 
shall I tell you ? how shall I break that noble heart, or excite it to 
fury ? ” 

'' Tcdl me all,” said Gray ; “ wdiat do you mean ? ” 

“ Nerve yourself, then,” said she, “and hear me 1 am the lawful 

wife of Henry Fitzpatrick ! ” 

(jray looked at her incredulously, perhaps indignailfly; lie strctclied 
his hand out as if to ]uish her fnan hnn — she pressed upon its quiver- 
ing palm the certificate of her niariiage ! 

Words arc in!iclcf(nate to dcsciihe the agony of Ihe enraged father 
at sight ot‘ this too fatal doeumcul. All the strougc^t passions to wliieh 
human nature is suhjeet vv(‘ro in an instant raging in his breast, — devotion 
for his child, — angnish for her fatc,--renu)isc for his own credulity, — 
hatred of Fitzpatrick’s villany, and levenge for the nntneasnrahle w iong 
he had iriHictcd. It w^as a fearful sight to .see. He struck his pale forehead 
with his clenched fist, and falling on Iiis knees swore, by the (lod of his 
salvation, never to rest until he had avenged the injury done to lus 1 c- 
lovcd, Ilia idolized daughter. * 

The unhappy creature wh<) had raised the storm screamed with terror 
on beholding the effects slie had produced ; but arnidsl all lier grief, 
W'ritliing as she too was under the infliction of injuries, — rejeeled, 
repudiated, ahaiuh ned, and forgotten, — the w oman triiunjihed ; and wdien 
she heard the dreadful denunciation of her barbarous husband, all his 
baseness, all her wretchedness were forgotten, and falling at Gray’s feet, 
wdio W'ns now' ])acing the room, she exclaimed — “ No-no — no, spare 
him ! Sparc him ! — he w^as my first and only love — he is my husband 
still!” 

, The look wdnch the distracted parent cast upon the miluqipy sup- 
pliant w as one of rage and hatieij unmixed w ith pity ; — the very ground 
of her appeal to his mercy, that Fitzpatrick was her Imsbaiid, aggravated 
the poignancy of his grief, and increased the fury of his rage. 

“Let the law',” continued she, “take its course, — let the punishment 
he merits be meted out lo him — recollect that icc arc both suffeiers in 
the highest degree.” 

“Botli !” echoed Gray, “both ! — what a thought ! — have you, wTCtched, 
deserted, and degraded as you arc, — have you had a beloved, an only 
child, torn from hearts in which she lived, the idol of their w orship, the 
main object of their existence, one A'hom they liave for twenty years 
watched wdth the tendcrest care, and prayed for with the most fervent 
devotion ? — you have not given such a child to destiuctiorK, or surrendered 
her in the house of God himself, to misery, to wretchedness, and infamy 
--both !”— — • ^ ’ 

A second attempt on the part of the unhappy woman to soothe the 
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more tlian half-maddeiicd father was equally unsuccessful, and, over- 
come by her feelings, slie fell into a violent lit of hysterics. Gray rang 
the bell, and, with a solemn composure, directed proper attention to be 
paid to the sidferer, «'ind then quitting «: c inn stepped into liis phaeton, 
w'hich remained at the door, taking with him the certificate of Captain 
Fitzpatrick’s previous marriage. 

Who that appreciates tlie character and feelings of Captain Gray, — who 
that can imagine the extent of the injury done him, will for a moment 
doubt whither lie went ? — Having directed his servant to return home 
and tell his nustiess that he should not icturn till the afternoon, having 
been unexpectedly called away on business; he gave liis horses the rein 
and drove as fast as they could *dra\v liim direct to (hoydoii, the next 
j)ost town, where he anived nearly nnconscious of the journey, and or- 
deling a post-chaise from the inn to which lie had driven, directed the 
waiter to jmt liis cloak and “ other things” which were In the phaeton 
into the carnage, and daslicd oil’ for llichmoiid, where Fitzpatrick and 
his bride weie staying. 

Tlie reader who recollects what were the “ other things,” so care- 
lessly spoheu of by Gray to the servant at the iim, will perhaps 
aiitici])atc the couisc he proposed to take. Great were the evils which 
arose from his precautionary mcasincs previous to his departure from 
home, lie had liis pistols w'ith him : the very jircsencc of tliese deadly 
weapons afforded a lacihty for revenge, wJiicli, Iiad they hoeu not at 
liMiid, could not liavc been taken without a lapse of lime, during which, 
reflection, or, more properly, reason rniglit have checked the overflowing 
torrent of rage and icvenge wrth which the heart’ s-blood of the dis- 
tracted parent boiled and gurgled. 

Jle reached the temporary residence of the new-married couple, — they 
w'cre out — lie saw' his daughter’s maid, who s>*cmed surprised at his 
arrival, and alarmed at his appearance— they were expected in at four 
o’clock to diiiucr, as they were going on the water afterwards; — the 
table was laid, every tlnng around had an air of neatness and comfoit 
— a drawing, uiion wliicli Fitzpatrick had been employing himself, 
was lying upon tlie sofa, and Mary’s w'ork-box was beside it. The 
siglit of so familiar an object brouglit something like tears into Gray’s 
eyes. 

“ You stop diuiicr, of course, Sir ?” said the maid. Gray answered 
not. “My mistiess is quite well, 1 hope, Sir?’’ inquired the maid, wiio 
had been her maid before she became Mary’s. 

“ Well 1” said Gray ,* “ yes, poor soul, she is well and happy — I will 
go and meet my cluld — wdricli way are they gone?” 

” Fm sure, Sir, 1 don’t know,” said tlie girl. 

“ I’ll find them,” w as the reply ; and Gray, who felt it impossible to 
remain quiet in his present state oriniiuJ, descended the stairs, crossed 
the road, and entered the park. » 

Scarcely had he passed the gate before he beheld his darling child, 
looking all happiness and beauty, leading on tire arm of her husband : 
in an instant she recognized lire well-known figure of her father, and 
bounding from Henry’s side, she flow rather tlian ran into his embrace. 
He clasped her to his heait, and blessed her. Fitzjialiick followed and 
extended his hand to Gray, who looked calmly yet sternly at him, but 
spoke not. * 
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Is itiy dear mother here ?” asked Mary : Oh, how good arc you 
to come to see us !’* 

“ God help you!” said Gray, drawing his arm tlirough Jiers. Let 
me see you to your door, I want to epeuk a w'ord or two to Captain 
Fitzpatrick.” 

To Henry,” said Mary, who saw that something dreadful had oc- 
curred, she could not guess its ineaniug. Fitzpatrick in a momcivt sus- 
pected the true cause of the visit. 

Stay, Sir,” said Gray, “ do me the kindness to 'wait for me here, I 
will be back in a minute or two.” The consciousness of Fitzpatrick 
induced him to comply witli the request, or rather obey the command 
without a question. 

“ My child,” tiaid Gray, “ my dear unhappy child ! — go to your room 
— you must return home with me — you have no business here !” 

“ Home !” said Mary; “ my mother is ill tlien, — home, dear home, 
loo happy shall I he to go — hut Henry ” 

“ Ha!” exclaimed Gray, in a lone of horror, dread, and disgust — 
“ Don’t speak — go in — go in, I will lie back almost directly.” 

He led her to llic door, and piessingher ])ale forehead to his quiver- 
ing lips, imprinted a kiss upon it, and returned to the park. 

When he reached the spot wliere he left Fitzpatrick, he found him 
pacing quickly to and fro over a short space of the turf. Gray w^alked 
hastily up to liim, and holding forth the certidcatc of his lirst marriage, 
said — 

“ Is this genuine, Sir ? T ask you, Sir, is it genuine ? ” 

T thought what had hajipened,” said Fitzpatrick. 

“ You admit it then ? ” said Gray. 

I j faltered Fitzpatrick. 

“ Scoundrel ! ” exclaimed Gray; “ Villain ! notliing hut your blood 
can wash out this crime; here, destroyer, fiend, defend yourself! ” say- 
ing w'hieh, lie drew from his ])ocket the loaded pistols, and throwing one 
towards Fitzpatrick, cocked that which lie held in his hand. 

Fitzpatrick hesitated to })ick up the weapon, although thus ]»ercmp- 
torily called ujion to do so. 

“ Hear nic, Sir,” said Fitzpatrick. 

I liear iioUiiiig, wretch ! ” cried Gray ; ‘‘ deny or confirm — aye or 
no to my question ; is this paper genuine?” 

“ Ii /v genuine, hut ” 

“ Enough,” said Gray ; “ take tl\at pistol, Sir — do not add cowardice 
to your other villanies — licre arc people coining — 1 do not stir, if all the 
woild were in aims against me, ■' 'll I liavc avenged my child’s destruction ; 
d’ye hear me. Sir? — Tlic curses of an injured father be uiion your head !” 

F'itzpatrick, convinced that any attempt at explanation would he use- 
less, stooped and took the pistol in his liand ; the moment he was jios- 
scssed of it, Gray, without waiting f^ir him to raise or even cock it, fired 
at him, and w-ith an unerring aim drove the bullet through Ins heart. 
P'itzpatrick leaped up at the instant he w'as hit, and in the next rolled 
upon the turf a lifeless corpse. 

Gray’s eyes sparkled with unearthly joy as he beheld the destroyer of 
his happiness dead at his feet; no touch of pity moved his heart — no 
pang of remorse agitated his bosom —lie lotiked on the w ork of blood 
before him with gloating satisfaction. 
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The sound of tlie pistol had attracted two of the Iccepers, who ran to 
the spot, whither they were followed hy scveial jxusous wJio had wit- 
nessed the whole affair. Tlie moment Giay, who romamed standing 
close to tlie s])ot where Fitzpatrick la; . found himself siiiToundod hy 
people, the expression of Jiis countenance and his manner suddenly 
changed; he became, as it ajipearcd, lorpiu, and ftiiconscions of Avhat hud 
liappencd ; his mighty rage had burst like thunder on his devoted vic- 
tim, atid a dead anil fearful calm liad succeeded to the storm. 

“ I did the deed,” said Gray; “ do not lay hands upon me — T will 
go where you please. I killed him; and if any of you here are fathers, 
w'hich amongst you will hlainc me? He ruined my child- -my only 
child; have 1 done wrong ? ” • 

The moment tlic gate-keeper saw the body, ho recognized it, from 
having seen Fitzpatrick cuiistaidly walking with iMiiry; this circuni- 
biance of course led to tlic knowledge of their residence, close at hand — 
a knowledge an Inch the keeper imparted to the by-si luideis. 

“ Yes, geiulemoii,” said Gray, “ this man is light; my poor child is 
there, waiting for her father ; w'hat's to he done ? ” 

There Avas an evident Avildness and absliaclnm in Gray’s manner, 
Avhich appalled and terrified the siu rounding crowd. The police, how- 
ever, Avere (allied in, and Cuay was delivered into their custody. This 
circumstance seemed to awaken all his dormant faculties ; the dic’id of 
being separated from JMary — the agonies of anticipatiiig her feelings— 
lier lone situation — the absence of Jjer motliei — the death of a husband 
of Avhoiii she yet knew nothing unfavourable — all these thonghts fioNved 
into his mind, and a flood of tears hrought relief to hia snlluringK. 

The scene anus dreadful, but its hoirors were in some degree mitigated 
by a circumstance for AN Inch be could not have been ])repared. Ilia 
Avife-'-tlie ever fond and anxious Fanny — surpiised at tbc abrupt depar- 
ture of her husband, and by no means satisfied ANith the message hronght 
hack by the seivaat, or tlic account he gave of his master’s conduct 
after a lengthened interficAv Avith a strange female, proceeded instantly 
to tlie inn. ifer inquiries confirmed lier suspicions ; the female stranger 
was still theve, and so ill from agitation, conscipient u]U)ii lier conveisa- 
tion ANith Gray, as to liave liecn compelled to send for medical advice, 
under whieh she liad been coiiv<‘,ycd to bed. 

Mrs. Giay sought and obtained nu intervicNV with her. In a fcNV fal- 
tering Avords she explained the dreadful hisldVy to her visiter, an ho in an 
instant foresaw tlic course her husband would ado])t, and resolved at all 
hazards to follow liim as speedily as possible to Iviclimond, hoping, 
indeed, to overtake him before he reached that place, lienee came u 
slight alloy of wretchedness ; slic aiiived at Richmond live minutes 
after Mary’s return and her father’s fatal Avalk to the park. Tlic mo- 
ment she heard of his jiroceediiig.s, she again anticijiated the worst, and 
flew rather than ran to the scene ufaiietion — all too late to save licr de- 
voted husband, but yet in time to thiow hcisclf into his arms and hide 
her huniing face in his bosom. 

“ My wife here !” cried Gray ; “ thank God for that, for iny poor 
child’s sake ; do not look there,” continued he, “ he is dead !” 

“ Heaven foihid ! ” sobbed Fanny. 

It is over — all over,” replied Gray, “ and 1 must go with these gen- 
tlemen.” 
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Go ! fitcreamed hfe agonized wife. 

Yes, go,” said Gray ; I am prepared ; I must answer this> first 
to the kvf, and then to God; but what was my provocation? you 
know it.” ^ , 

“ I do, I do,” said his wife. 

“ tVas I wrong ? was I cruel ? was I barbarous ?” 

A. gentleman who had watched the whole of this scene suggested, as 
the crowd w'as increasing, that it would be better if Mrs. Gray were to 
quit them, and return to the house, to her daughter, and remain until 
something could be decided as to tlie next step necessary to be taken 
with the prisoner — for such he was. 

Thc agonies of parting seemed more than Fa)my could endure ; but 
Gray, who had recovered his composure, begged her t'' follow the advice 
of the gentleman. “It will bo bctler,” said he; “Mary wants your 
comfort — yo\ir consolation. We shall meet soon ; but there arc forms 
to be gone through — the law rccpiires it ; to-morrow all will be well, 
perhaps.” 

' To describe the separaliou of the fond and faithful couple would be 
impossible. The gentleuuui who bad suggested her return accompanied 
Mrs. Gray to the house of mourning, to ^^luch the body of the wretched 
Fitzpatrick was subsequently removed ; while Gray was taken befote a 
county magistrate in the neighbourliood, by wdioin, after a short exarni- 
* nation, in which the evidence against him was too clear to admit of 
.question, he was committed to the gaol at Kingston, at which place the 
assizes w'ere at that moment going on. A coroner’s inquest was subse- 
quently li^ld upon the body, and a verdict of wilful murder was 
returned. 

Who in the most vivid calculations of the uncertainty of human 
aflairs could have fancied it possible that mi the evening of a day which 
dawned upon a happy family like that of Gray, an aVeunndation of evil 
should have fallen iqion it hkc this by which murder, rlcatli, imprison- 
ment, guilt, sorrow^ and disgrace, supplanted comfoit, aflcctioii, devotion 
aiwl duty. . In consequence of the sitting of the court at Kingston-, the 
fate of the unhaiipy Gray w^as hastened beyond his hopes — for hopes he 
had. Strong in the consciousness of his own sufTcriugs and provoca- 
tions, and feeling .an assunaiicc of sympathy from every father’s heart, 
he considered the verdict of the coroner’s jury a mere form, and their 
decision, one wdiich wa^egally, inevitable, irom tlie absence of any 
extenuating evidence. The same feeling supported him when tlie 
grand jury found a true bill against him. They, too, judged upon 
eiparte statements^ and if the fact were established, they had no other 
duty to pel form tlian find the oill ; nor could he be persuaded either to 
admit the criminality of his conduct, or to believe that his defence, de- 
livered iiatheticdlly and earnestly, could fail of producing an acquittal, 
until he heard the fatal veidict of^ guilty, after a long and p.atient trial, 
and beheld the Judge, covered with the fatal cap, pronounce the sentence 
of th6 court, that he was to die on the following Monday. 

There w*as not a dry eye in the court when the awful fiat was deli-* 
yered except his own. lie stood erect — -lie flinched not — he faltered 
’ not ; but when the Judge had concluded his solemn address, he bowed 
" liis head respectfully, and said in a low^, yet linn and manly voice, 
“ God’s will be done !” 
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It was a dreadful sight to see, as he passed frojtt the dock to the pri* 
son, which he never again was to quit except to die; Many of the 
friends wliO knew his excellence and worth, — who had seen the hiijijd- 
ness of his home, — who ha<l learned to love and esteem him and hk;' 
exemplary family — pressed around him. It was only those who. had 
seen the virtues of his cliild, and the devotion of her father, who could, 
appreciate the strength of his feelings, or attempt to justify the dreadful, 
violence lie had committed. He appeared more overcome by this tribute 
of unsOnght commiseration than by all his calamities. 

It may be supjiosed that his devoted wife was never absent from his 
side after his condemnation — not so ; her active, energetic mind was 
indeffitigably working in every available charmel, in order to excite the 
pity and secure the mercy of the I^overcign — the attribute 

— “ (hat becomes 

The throned monarch better than lus crown I” 

Diflicnlties of all soils intcr]>ose(l themselves ; 1 lie forms of oflice, the,, 
absence of the Sceictary through whose department any ])ctilion or rC-* 
presentation must- go ; the iinpisicticahility of any jievsoiial appeal, — all 
these embarrassments she encounteied ; and the efforts she had so ear^ 
nestly made and continued until wdthiu twelve hours of the fatal 
luomeiit remained unsuccess fid and apparently uiiuotiecd. 

After the fatigues of the day on the Saturday, poor Fanny visited her 
wretched Inishancl and cheered him with Iiopes that even yet all woulil 
be wtII, • His dear Maiv was in the best hands; and as it was consi- 
dered impossible to jiermit lier to \Isit her fatlier, she W'as kept in total 
ignorance of the result of Ins trial, or of the dreadful position in which 
he was placed, (hay felt consoled by llie knowledge that his dear 
child was spared all this affliet]on — lie inipiired with solicitude as to 
the funeral of his victim, and his mind,, jireparcd by the almost Con- 
stant attendance and pious exertions of the el/rgyman, to wliom he had 
addressed a note to request^his visits, li id re.-umed its habitual tein- 
jierainciit. On the subject of a ]);ndoii he never was sanguine; the 
time was too short for a lull explanation of the circumstances, or anv- 
tliiiig like a ])a]liatioii of his eonduet, and wlicu the Sunday uftcrnooii 
iirn\ed, lie gave u]) all thoughts of this woild, and having made sueli 
airangeinents as vveie essentially necessary under the ciieunistances witli 
regal d to his family iiflairs, suirendeied himself v\) to the certainty of 
death on the following niurning, and felt as^veil that he should not in 
his last moments disgrace the cliaractcr he had ahvays maintained for 
courage and resolution. 

But how was his Fanny employed at this very moment ? What had 
slvc done ? What had been the results of her incessant toils? Fven at 
the eleventh liour came the blessing. Referouee had been made to the 
Judge who had tried the case — his answer vvas favourable — at least, suf- 
ficiently so to justify the extension of meicy. At ten o’clock on Sunday 
niglit the procioits document readied 'the liands of the triiimpliant pre- 
server of her husband. Again should alic place him in his home, to 
pray for furgi\eness from Heaven for the commission of a deed to whidi 
he "had been luirricci almost unconsciously. There would he time fqr 
repentance, and she would assuage his sorrows, confirm Jiis faith, aiid’ , 
support his hope, and bTend her prayers with his and Mary’s, whtise 
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gentle heart, once healed, would learn to pity and forgive the deed her 
father had done in love for her and revenge of her ill-trealmcnt. 

With eager haste did the delighted Fanny urge llie driver of the 
chaise that conveyed her to Kingston to make more sjjeed— the horses 
almost flew, yet seemed to her to lag and erawl. TJie prison-gate at last 
was reached; her first act vNas to deliver a letter directed to the keeper, 
and OTIC addressed to the high-slierilT or his deputy. She knew 
their contents, for in her bosom she bore the official annonneement of 
the pardon. To-morrow the doors would fly open to set her husband 
free, and she should all her life be blest by kno\viijg that she had been 
his deliverer. 

She stole with the greatest caution to the ctU where the unconscious 
criminal lay sleeping. She entered, ^mt he he.ard her not; she made a 
signal to the gaoler, who had himself accompanied her, J ) put down the 
light, and leave her to break the glad tidings to her linshnnd. Armed 
as he was with tlie legal author ity for releasing hiirr from all rcstraiirt, 
he did as he was desired, not without expressing by signs to tlie lady 
his own deliglit at the result of her iiegoeiations. 

Gray slejit so soundly that Fanny hesitated to wake liim. She sat, 
in a tremor of delight, anxious for the instant Avlicn lie should raise 
himself ou his pillow, and when she might cautiously communicate her 
tidings. Nearly an hour el{i])sed, when, almost wondering at the sound- 
ness of his repose at such a inomenl, sIk' took the candle, and pro- 
ceeded to tlic bed-side. She held up the light, to gaze upon lus slum- 
bering features, when, utteiing a scream so loud ami slirdl that it laiig 
through the vaulted passages of tlie prison in countless echoes, — she fell 
senseless' on tlio stone floor of the dungeon. 

The noise brought tlie gaoler and an assistant to the place, where 
they behold the happy wife of thi‘ paidoiicd prisoner stretched at Iris 
feet. They knew i. t \\hat to tlriidv. 'J’he ganler aj^jrrojtehcd lire bed, 
and Inniiiig down tire sheet, astonished that the sei earns of his wife 
should not have awaked ils tenant, they beheld the uiifoitunate man 
dead, and weltcfing in Ins blood. 

On the quilt lay a strip ot paj'er, A\ith these words written on it : — 
“ 1 could (ho rvitlr hap])iiiess in the field — 1 can die by my own hand — 
hut I cannot die liy lire hands of an executioner. God bless my wiii, 
and my cliild —all those who jiave been so kind to me in my misfor- 
tunes — accept my thank|^an(l gratitude.” 

A word more w ould he sn})erfluons, 'J'he widowed mother and daughter 
still survive, hut in the deciiest seclusion. The career of Gray most 
strongly illustrates the danger of \icldiiig to violent passion, and the rash 
termination of his e.xistence, at die nnmrcut lie w’as saved from whaUlie 
had not the power to cndnie, teaclies us nevi'r*, even in the deepi'st dis- 
tress, to ciieourage despair, i einenrheriiig the proverb whicli says 
“ Winns: thkuI': is Live theue js Hove.” 
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DENCE IN LITTLF-PEDLINGTON*. 


A cliiel ’s aniaiig ye takin' notes/’ — IStuna. 


Wrihosdaij, June — Aroused by a vinbMit knocking at iny tloor. 
“ What IS the matter?” said I, startled h) the noise. 

“ Got lip, Sir, tor ITcavon’s saly', got up,” cried the chaTnbermaid : 
“ tlie house is o* the !” 

“ The liousc on fire ! What’s o’clock?” inquired I. 

“ Almost SIX, Sir. (u;t up, get up, get up!” 

“ Oj>Iy SIX o’clock ? and the house on hie’” To this there 'was no 
nqdy ; for the ehamherniaid having fuKllled lierduty by eoniinunicating 
the intelligence to me, was proceeding in her laudalile occupation ot 
alarming such of the lodgcis as were still (to speak poetieidh) in the 
aims of Moipheus.” 

Albeit unused to pay my respects to the Sun at his /crec, tlu! pri'- 
sent ])rovocation was ii resistible. Rising caily for the idle ])iiiposc ol‘ 
brushing with early feet tin* morning dew,'’ and lislening to tlic niaiin 
song of till' laik, is one thing; ]>crforming the same disagiecablc cvploit 
to avoid lieing buined in one’s bed, is another: so 1 aiose and dressed. 
Expected, as the smallest eompeiisatioii for this untimely distinlianee, 
tliat I should lie enahletl to eniiidi tins my journal with an aCTount of 
tlic dangcis I had to eneimnlei in making my way through cLiuds of 
cuiliug smoke, and vol nines of the “ devouring clennmt”- of rushing 
along coiiidovs and down stair-cases euveloprd in tlame — haply of 
siiatclnug a ii male young and beautiful from the ““ awful jaws of de- 
struction.” Alas ! no suqh good fortune was mine. On opening my 
door I was regaled, to he suic, with a very disagieeahle odour of soot; 
hnt, disa])])oiiitment incfrahle ! 1 vialkcd down stairs iinintenupted by 
either of the antagonists ibr whose ()p[)osition I Jiad piejiaicd niNsclf. 
No wbci’c was a blaze, or even a single sjiark of lire, to he scon ; and, 
to render my inortitication complete, in icjily to my anxious impiirics 
coucernmg the v\heieahout and tlie extent of the co/i/f(t<jriil/o}iy I wnis 
informed hv Scorewell that it was only tlic kitch<’u>r/i/a//ei/ which iiad 
hoen o’ fire, hut that lie, assisted Iw the waiter, liad succeeded ni cxmu- 
guishiug it witli a bucket of water oi two! And was it for this?” 
thought I, with a sigh. In about balf-an-hour alter the cvcnl--time 
enough to have allowed of the “ Green Dragon ” being burnt to the 
groniid — tlirce ragged little hoys, headed by the parish luaidle, came 
dragging along a lire-engine somewliat liiggcr than a wheel-hairow. 
Having' waited for some tunc, with cyes*auxioasly fixed on the build ini', 
and nothing occuriing to lequirc tlicir services, “ Come, bovs,” ‘‘aid the 
liveried guaulian of the public safety, wdtlr a shake of the bead, and in a 
melancholy tone : ‘‘ Come boys, take the engine back again : thenJs no 
hopc^ This lemindcd me of the complaint of a certain person, well 

* Conti nil eJ from Vol. XLV., jingo li>I. 
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known as a subscriber to most of the piihhc cliinities, and follower of 
the puhlic sights and ainusenicuts of London, that although he had 
been a Life-Governor of the Humane Society for ncuily four months he 
had not yet seen any one drowned ! 

There is, generally s})eaking, a beautiful ]m)]>ortion in things. The 
destruction of the iIoin.es of Pailianient hy fire was, for some time, the 
prevailing toi)ic of conversation in London : in like manner, the fire in 
Scorewcll’s kitchcn-clninncy obliterated the remembrance of the losing 
and the finding of Miss Crij)])’s bag, and became tlie talk of all Little- 
Pedlington during the wdiole of this day. Compared with tlie relative 
extent, population, and importance of the two towns, the interest of tlie 
two events is about etpial. The political economist, perha])s, and the 
statistician (if that he the term) may think lightly of tins notion ; yet 
1 apprehend there is something in it which might be wortli the consi- 
deration of tlie moriuist or the observer of manners, nevertheless. 

Well; having been at the trouble of rising at six o'clock 1 w'ill not 
go to bed again, akhougb it be now no moie than seven. I have oc- 
casionally heard the pleasures ami advantages of early rising extolled — 
eapceially by llobbleday. [ must be imlucky indeed if, fioin this cx- 
pciimcnt, I do not deiivc sintw hencfit; though, as it is my first, my 
cxjiectations arc wisely moderate. 

Walked into the town. Had the satisfactlvni of seeing the shntters 
taken down fiom .several shop-window .s : a very pretty sight; though, 
as none of the vaiious eommoditios intended for sale aie cx]iil)it('d till 
later in the day, that is all theic was to see. ikissing a door, was almost 
choked jiy a cloud of dust and diit suddenly broomed out by a young 
gentleman wlio was sweeping the shop. A little faitlier on cnctmnlered 
another young gcnllcman, who, with a huge wateiing-pot, W'as desenh- 
ing large figuie.'- of eight on the jiavement, whistling all tlie while. 
Endeavoured to ship out of reach of Ins fountfiin, first on one side, then 
on the otlier. Received at each a plentiful supply of water about llio 
legs. Unacipiainted, as }ct, willi caily-moi iiiiig cti^piettc ; so, as the 
young gentleman did not beg mij pardon, hut, wuli an nneoneenied air, 
continued to A\hihtle and to water, I ihouglit it miglil be piopcr to beg 
/lis. Did so. “ No offence,” said the young gentleman. Turning 
llic corner of a street, eame in contact with a clnmiiev-swceper : my 
ajipcaranee not improved hy the collision. “ All right again !” ex- 
claimed a facetious baker, who laii against me within the same minute. 
An admirable illustration of the principle of coinjicnsation, certainly. 
A butcher’s boy, turning suddenly round to nod to an acquaintance, 
struck me a smart blow on the head with the corner of his tray, out of 
which a leg of mutton was jerked hy the eoueiissioii : received, at the 
game tune, a wcll-nieiited reimke, Ihongli in not very clioicc terms, for 
my aw kwardness. Ne.irly throw n down hy a milkman’s swinging one 
of his sharp-rimmed pails against my legs: the consequence A\as a 
bruised shin, the injury of my trowscis, and a copious effusion of milk. 
Preparing to cx])i css in Y displeasure at the man’s carelessness ; hut it 
being the nnanimous opinicfii of three market-women, a hrickhivcr’s 
labourer, two dustmen, an itinerant tinker, tlie chirnney-swccpcr afore- 
said, (who strengthened the evidence against me liy eiying out, “ Vy, 
he run against mr jn.4 now,” and poin'ing to my dress in support of 
his testimony,) together wilh an old lady ^Yith a basket of maiclies, a 
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young one selling water-cresses, n hriek-tlusl, man, and a knife-grinder, 
by 'whom 1 uus imnicdialely surrounded — ir being tlieunanimons opinion, 
I say, of this rcspectaldo assemblage that I ought to make the man 
some compeiisution for tlie lo^s of \v milk, I gave him half-a- crown, 
rubbed my shins, and wsilkcd on. 

ProceecleJ to a less frequented pari of the town— the Crescent. 
Counted seven houseiuaid^ healing the dust out of door-mats, and five 
otiicrs fruiidliiig inojis. JJldiPt suller mucli ineonveineiice from eitlier 
of those operations, as I eontrived to keep as far as possible out of 
the splicie of tlieir influence by walking in fho muddy carriage-road. 
Saw several pictly heads ])( cpiini; through the iion railings v)f the areas, 
in close conver^ation wifli jiivendf huteheis, li.'iKeis, gr^'cers, and other 
chanf's d^aj/iu'rt‘ of various liadesinen - oecujiie'd, no doubt, in dcliver- 
iiuj: their mistM’sses’ oideis for the, day. Witnessed an interesting 
incident — an act of cliaiity! - a footman giving liroken victuals to 
a heggar-giil. (\ineoa]'‘tl m3 self behind a pi ojectiiig door-way and 
pausi'd to moralize the s' - ne. 

Tlie hcggar-idil was pretl\'; and ihomdi all t uttered were her gar- 
ments, lier ])ersou w as ]dhm]) and slecdc ; whilrt her idicck ghnvcd — 
not with the aitilielal luu* borrowed h\ tlie wealthier and happier of lier 
se\. from llic empormiu of Hendiy or Delcroix, lint — w’itji the tinge 
wliieli th*"* tiiiger of n3g(‘!a heiselt liad imprinted iheie. In one hiuid 
she earned an empty ])ask(*i eoveiad with a cloth — the other bore one 
single bunch of inaLclu s. Small was the fan-likc hundic of the slender 
and sidpliiir-poinred slireds, as miglit well hetit a imudeiPs luuul to 
hear j but tiu* o.sicr-wovcii ]i:umu‘r was cnjiacions. “ A fooUnan has a 
heart,” thought 1 ! “ Yes, 3c lords ! - who for 3 our tyianrions oppression 
and manifold crimes aio, eie long, to he 0 n-hn (led - -gainsay it as 
30U will — still trample on him — 'still at yoiii good will and [deasnre 
o’eiwliehn 'witli chains and cast in dungeons due — still, as is yonr 
wont — still murder, slay, destroy Aour JuimbhT fellow* a\oim™ l cull 
Natuie to witness a fjofmaii lias a heurt She uppioaclicd and held 
to'waids him lier now uneovercil basket, wlnlst lie — his ready hand 
oluw ing the iinpul>c of his !)cne\o]enl heait -ihnwv into it the rem- 
nants, swept in diMlani, ptihaps, liom the groaning table by his 
pciinpcred and o’ei-feil Inid— those all despised remnants to her, jioor 
waiit-siricken imiiil ! an e[ucuiian haiHjUCt. She coveied her basket — 
in. an ecsificy of giatitude slic a]>proaeIi('d him — he (his conqiassioTiUte 
heart swelling with japture as lie contemplated the object whose life, 
jierhaps, his chaiit3 had taved) »]nTssed Ins lips to hers— a hell was 
heard as from within the house — lie, the oppressed slave? tp its tyrant 
summons, nishctl headlong to oliey it — she, the fair and virtuous 
daughter of want and woe, startled at the sound, fled like the timid deer 
aioused by the insatiate luintci’s horn — and vanislied from my sight. 

With Until mav Julib exclaim,, tluit for Pcdlingtoiiia 
“ Pi enJy all her (Cornucopia yields !” 

when^the very “ broken victuals” (as #ueh dorialions arc termed) be- 
stowed ill the ])Eefcent instance, consisted of a nimp-stoak uiidresaed, a 
cold roasted fowl minus a wing, a quantity of uncooked vegetables, an 
uncut quatlcrn loaf, and two silver .tablc-sjioons ! These last articles 
iruthc list prove, not only that a footman lias a heart, ^)ut that his keart 
may be- susceptible ‘of the most lefiiicil delicacy of attention towards* 
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the fair sex. “ In Little-PedUiigton alone,” thought I, “ could be 
witnessed a scene so interesting and so edifying: never, surely, hath 
Charity in form so elegant been known to walk up the steps of a London 
area.” 

Walked on towards Maikct Square. On my way thither met a gen- 
tleman who, from his dress, was evidently returning home from a very 
lute ])arty, for it was not much past seven o’clock. In walking he 
turned out his toes in a most evemplary style ; and trod as lightly as if 
the streets of Little-Pedlington had been j)!ived with burning coals. As 
he passed, he honoured me with a veiy low how. IJis bow Avas remark- 
able, ile lifted his hat, at arm’s length, from his head, and, in stooping, 
aimo.st swept the ground with it. O^j lui.iing to look alter him, found 
that this act of politeness was not intended as a lingnlar coin])lirneiit to 
me, for tlial he did the same tiling to every ])ersoii lu met : so tlial his 
hat was never out of his haiul, and no sooner on his head than it was 
olf again. Any eommoii ohserver would liave wondeieil lliat he did not 
wear out liis luit : mv womh'r was he did not ^vear out Ins head, llie 
constant fi ietion /on/ worn out liis hair, for his head was hald. His 
])eison small, hut liiiely piopoi tioiied ; and his dr»'ss ealculated to 
evhihit il to tlie ulinost advanlaii'e. Hlaek coal, litti'd to his loim w itii 
an aeeuiaey which might have e\eited the en\y of one of thort* waxiden 
liloeks we se,e at tlie doors of (he I/mdon empoiiums lor cheap fashion: 
waistcoat white, fiom wliieli ruslu’d a eatarayt of shnt-fnll, ornamented, 
as M r. Piiflgofiehl, the aiietionerr ol 1 at tie- 1 k’d line tun, wonild describe it 
— with ail unparall(d('(lly largo [mock] diamond [which il it w’ere real 
would he] woitli, at least, thiee thousand pounds: black smalls: open- 
woikeij black silk rdoekings, winch set otf a leg of outuisitc form — 
tlmugb a fastidious eve, peiha])s, nneht deem it siipeiahundaiit in calf ; 
and dancing pinqis deeoiated with huge jo>(*ites ol lilaek iiband. 
Betwa:eu the foic* -'iiigi'r and tlnnnhof the left luind he ludd a small black 
cane, with a large black silk tassel depending fioin it; and, as if to 
show' that he used it as an onunnent ineicly, And not for su])])ort, ho 
earned it with his 1‘ore-aim extended forward, and his eliiow resting on 
his liij). Wondered who h(‘ could he — satistied ho was not one of the 
iwhofUt's of the place. 

In Maiket Square saw Tlohhleday. Intended to impure of him who 
was the remarkable genllcmau I had just ])assed ; hut, as he was busily 
occupied — (for he was running about fiom stall to stall, and, with an 
e?irm-si couiiLeimiice, examining the various articles cxjiosed for sale, 
wliispering questions to the mai ket-pe(q)le, and m\sterioiisly placing his 
ear to their bps to receive their replies) - 1 felt it w'oidd he ill-timed and 
imiu'oper to divert his attention from w hat was ehairly an affair of some 
impoitauee to him. Could account for (ho extraordinary trouble he 
w'as giving himself upon one of only tw’o suppositions : cither that.Hoh- 
bleday was Official Inspector of th« market; or that he had undertaken, 
as stcwanl for some great entertainment to hg given, to purchase the 
choicest commodities at the most reasonable prices. Did not long 
remain in doubt, fur I was speedily joined by my obliging acquaintance. 

“JIa! so you’re here, eh?” said Hohbieday. “Well; everything 
must have a beginning — sure you’ll like early rising wdicn you get used 
to it. Yet it is a pity 3011 arc so late.” 

“ Late !” exclaimed 1 ; ‘‘ why it is but half-past seven !” ^ 
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“ Bless your soul, my dear fellow ; I’ve been here these two hours — 
since half-jKist five — saw tlic first basket of cabbages opened.” 

“ He is Inspector, then,” thought I. 

“ Prodigious advantage in coming here early — save fifty per cent* in 
one’s jmrchascs.” 

Withdrew my too hasty conclusion, and restilvcd that tlic other sup- 
position must be the true one. 

“ Naw see licrc,” he cMiitiuiied; al the same time drawing a lettuce, 
from his pocket: “ now guess what I paid for this?” 

“ I am not exjicrt al guessing,” replied I ; “ besides, as T am not a 
housekeeper, [ am misoiably ignorant of the usual cost or ^aluc of such 
commodities.” t 

But guess • — (to guess.” 

I woultl not Ibj- wen Ids have it imagined that llohldeday is a bore ; 
yel, as a Imre irnit/d do, be ele\en limes leilerated bis debire that 1 
would ‘‘ guess.” Al lenelli be continued; deli\enng the conclusion 
of his speech with an 'tn[)h;i‘^is woilhy the iioporUinee of the oeea- 
sioo ; — 

“ Well; since ym eanh guess, I’ll tell you. Sir — [ paid for this 
fine lettuee, sneli as ym see it, o///.y - our — pramf 

And is it possible, M r. 1 lolibleday,” (exclaimed I, with astonish- 
niont,) “that you liavi' bc'cn al (lie tionbic of coining heie at live in the 
nioniinglo [iiireliaei* a jiennv j(*l1uee ?” 

^ Troll 1)1 e, my ile.ir Sir! Illc.-s yni, it is no trouble to int* : one 
must do soinellinig, \ou know. B-'sides, ai I said liel’ore, 1 save fifty 
prr rrnt. hv il ; I must base pa'd lima' lialf-])enee for it at ^ shop.” 

“ Ijiit surely tlia< i^not\our or.1\ puleba^e.” 

“ My onl\ ]Mirelia''e? Why Sir, tins lethie(‘\vdl serv(*me iwo days. 
Now' I’ll till yai how I eoiitiivi' with »^t. The liist day 1 take my 
lettuee and — ~ - •” 

Tleic the obliging cieature favo.iied me with a long detail (which 
occupied twentN iniiiuteS) of his metliofl ()•' eoaMiig one penny lettuce 
into the ])erlonnai!ee of two da>s’ dnly. But as I liuve mislaid my 
notes lelative to tins point, 1 will not \caluie to tiusl my memory upon 
so mipoi lanl a mailer. 

“ Ih’av ]raidoii my eiinosity,” said I : “ you come lierc at live in the 
morii'ijg ; T iirid yni busied in inspecting all the stalls, and asking 
(juestions of all the markel-})foplc ; yet the upshot of all this i.s the pur- 
chase of 

“ Wliat of that, my dear Sir ?” said Ilobldcduy (accomjianying his 
w'oids Avith a poke in my ribs ;) “ it isn’t for what I htnj ; but one gets 
at the price of things — one stores one’s mind with knowledge; infor- 
inatioii. I’m no boastei ; ])ut”- (here lie drew me doiMi by the collar 
of mV coat till he had hrouglitmy e«ar close to Ins mouth, when Jic added 
ill an emphatic whisper) — “but thojigh I don’t buy anything, there’s no 
man in all Littlc-Pedlingtoa kiioxvs the price of things as y\ell as little 
Jack llobhleday ; and that’s something to be. able to say, eh ?” 

At this moment the gentleman wdioTn I had lately passed ciossed the 
market, bowing and bowing and bowing, as before. Inquired of my 
companion who lie was. » 

“ Who!— he!— that!”— exclaimed llobhleday, in evident amaze- 
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ine|\t at iny ignorance, “ Wlio s/iovld he be ? That^ my dear Sir, is 
our Iloppy !” 

With becoming reverei\ce I looked after this celebrated personage 
till he had bowed himself out of bight. 

Judging by his dress,” said I, “ he must have been up all night at 
some party nr assembly.’* 

Hobbled ay looked at me with an expression of countenance and a 
shake of the head which convinced me that 1 had not, by my rfunark, 
raised myself in his estimation — at least for my notions of the proprieties 
of society. 

“Assembly! — Party! What can that have to do with his dress ? 
Never saw him dressed otherwise in 2uy lile : sunshine or rain — morn- 
ing, noon, or night. Really^ my dear Sir, you seem to forget what lie 
is. Dancing-inastcr'! and Master of the Ceremonies, too, of such a 
place as Little-Pedlinglon ! how should he dress? Must excuse me 
for saying a cutting thing : but clear to see 5011 have no Master of the 
Ceiemoiiies of London.” 

Ahashiid by the rebuke, and unable to hoast of such a functionary 
for poor ijondon, I abruptly changed the subject of conversation. 
Thanked him for the letters of introduction Avhich he had sent me to. 
Ruminins and to Juhb. Told him that, after bieakfast, I bhould avail 
myself of them. 

‘I O — ah!” said Hohbledaj', with something like a show^ of confusion, 
wliich I attributed to regret at having just now so deeply wounded my 
feelings; “Ah! — surely! Have said all you can desire. — Ahem! — 
J 5 ut you after hroahfasL Thought you were going to Hoppy’s 
Public Breakfast, at Yawkins’s skittle-ground, atiiune o’clock.” 

“ So I intend,” replied I ; “but I shall take breakfast at my inn.” ^ 

“ I sec — you moan cmlij to nnikc a diiiucr of it, ch ?” 

“ Nor dinner n. iiher,” said I. 

“ llow odd ! Don’t you sec what tlie hill says?” said Hobhledav, 
directing my atlcutioii to a postjng-hill whielf aiinouiiecd the Grand 
Public Breakfast. 

“ Yes, Mr. llobldeday, . I see: ‘Admission two sliilliugs, refresh- 
menfs included ’ ” 

Tie iutcrnipted my reading' with — “Refreshments? — Tea and hot 
rolls, my dear lellow — ham and eggs — you must jtay two shillings 
wliether you eat or not; so I always make it a rule to ” 

I rontiiuicd to icad: “ Uetn shments included, ad lUdiximP 

“ Pooh ! nonsense!” exclaimed ho ; “ limit ’em, indeed ! The bill 
says so, to 1)0 sure; limit wdio they please, they don’t limit little Jack 
Ilubbleday, that I can tell yo’n No, no, my dear fellow; pay my two 
slulliiigs no tntlc you know — so I make it serve me for breakfast and 
diliuer both. And, I sa)”— ^(herc he brought my car in Contact W'ith, 
his mouth, as before, at the sanrifi time honouring me with another 
poke ill the ribs) — “ And, 1 say ; half the people who go there do the 
same thing, that I can tell you, /pe.” 

. After a moment’s pause, “ Now,” continued he, “ I’ll carry home my 
lettuce ; and then. I ’ll go to our Lbiiversal-Knowledge Society, and read 
' Gut^irie’s Geography ’ for an hour or, two; and then I’ll lake a nap 
for an J^our or two; and that will just, fill up the time till the Break- 
fast.” , 
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A nap so early in the day !” exclaimed I, somewhat astonished. 

“ Of courses” replied he; “Nature is Nature (a philosophical 
reflection which T was not at the moment prepared to dispute ;) and he 
continued : “ Ah ! my clear fellow, I perceive you know nothing of the 
pleasures — of the advantarjas of early rising. * Ah ! for shame ! You, 

who lie in bed till nine or ten, arc as frcoh as a hnk all day long, cdi? 

in the evening, ready for au\ thing — rc'ad, talk, sing, dance— no wish for 
bed ; ho enjoyment ofyoiu natural rest, as I have. But I — whem eight 
o’clock comes can’t keep my eyes open ; and am half asleep all the 
rest of the day into tlie l)aii;“ain.” 

* ^ * * » 

FAv von o'cforJf. — Two hours spare between this and the time fixed 
for the Master of tlic Ceremonies’ Bieakfast. Uiimmins’s jmblic day 
for exlnhiting his museum is Friday ; but as his “ dear friend,” and 
my most obliging accpialntnnce (who has, as he assured me, “ the privi- 
lege of introchicing a friend there on a?/?/ cliiy of the week ’•’) has fnr- 
nislu^d me witli a Hatter ng letter of introduction to the groat antiquary, 
I will at <jnce avail myself of the advantage of it. Under such auspices 
as llobblcday’s f feel confident of an agreeable reception. But, for my 
own satisfaction, let me once more refer to tbe exact wouls of Hobble- 
day’s kind note to me : — ‘ ’ 

“ Dear Sii,— Sorry cannot have pleasure of accompanying you to nry 
dear friend Rimimins, neitber to my worthy friend Jubb. Send letters 
of introduction — spoke in warmest terms —all you can desire. * * * 

Believe luc, my dear Sir, your most truly aiVectionate friend, 

“ John TIouBlkimy.” 

“ Afost truly aOcctionale fuend !” Kind, obliging, warm-hearted 
^ Holiblcday ! Yh this is the man stigmatized by Scorewcll as a bum- 
bug! O, Friendship I spontaneous as it is disinterested and pure ! O, 
shades of Castor and of Follnx ! O Pyhidcs ! and Orestes, O ! You, 

ye sublime exemplars of tlie noble passion ! If ever About to proceed 

to Rummins’s I have not time to work out my apostrojihe in a way 
woithy of the subject. But what I mean to say is this: let those W'ho 
cornjiJain that Friendship is not to be found on the sift face of our wicked 
world — a complaint which I do most devoutly believe to he rarely well 
grounded except in tlic case of such as do nut deserve to find it — let 
them, I say, try Liltlc-Pcdliiigton. 

To tlie residence of Simcox Rummins, Esq., F.S.A. The door opened 
by a little, slim woman, aged and tottering — the finest sjiecirnen of the 
living antiquities of the place 1 had yet seen — an approfuiatc appemlage 
to the domestic establishment of the F S.Ai Her age (as. I was after- 
w’ards told) ninety-four. Asked me if I wantecl'to see “ little Master.” 

“ Little Master.! No,” replied I ; “ my virit, rny good lady, is to 
Mr. Kummins, the cider, who is, as I am informed, a gentleman of 
near sixfy.” . * • 

“ That’s him, Sir,’’ rejoined the old woman, as she ushered me into 
a small parlour ; “ but that’s the nam^, he has always gone by with moj 
and it’s natural enough, for I was his nurse and weaned the deaf babby 
when he was only three week^ old — as fine a babby as ever — *ncl!’ 
he has never been out of my sight never since.” (’Without halting in her 
speech she pointed to a drawing suspended over a biiflct.) “ Thefe he 
is, bless him ! done when he was only three years old over the cupboard 
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with a dag behind him in sky-blue jacket and trowscrs with sugar-loaf 
buttons running arter a butterfly in a brown beaver bat just afore he 
was taken with the small-pox wnth a Bnissclls lace collar to his shirt 
and an orange in his hand which he bore like an angel though the poor 
dear babby's sufferings ” 

“ Thankee, thankee, thankee,” cried I, forcing a passage through her 
speech; “ but if you will have the kindness to inform Mr. ” 

It was in vain : for (unlike the gcneiality of ladies of her vocation, 
who are usually not ovcr-coniiminicalivc of their information concerning 
the enilv diseases, siilfcrings, and escapes of their interesting charges) 
she bestowed on me a partu’ulur acconul of the pour dear babby’s” 
(the present illustrious F.S. A.'s) jirogresa tbroiigb the small-pox, chicken- 
pox, measles, hooping-euugh, rash, rush, thrush, luumps, dumps, croup, 
roup, aiul forty other sublinie inventions, which I haa, or had not, be- 
fore heaid of, for diininisbing the number.s of the infantine population ; 
nor did siie cease till she had safely conveyed him through the scarlet 
fever which “ took him ” — happily, not oil- — in liis fifteenth year. She 
then withdrew to inform Mr. Jluinmins of luy visit. 

Cannot say that I felt at all obliged to the old lady for the informa- 
tion, since it must, to a ccilain exient, diminish my interesf in little 
mastei’s Info and Times,” which is ])rc]iaring for the pies-s by Jubb, 
■who will, douhtlcss, tieat of tliose matUos with becoming minuteness. 

Being left alone, read thevaiioiis printed “schemes,” “ piojeets,” 
and “ ])ros]>ectuse,-,” whicli weie scattered about tlu'. tables. The great 
Anli<puuy*s learning almost equalled b\ liis ])hilanthn)py and patriotism. 
All conceived with a view to the benefit of the emjnre at laige; but, as 
might be expected, to tliat ot Little- I’edbiigtoii more jiarticularly ; and 
— as it somehow slrnek me — most partieulaily to the advantage of Sim- 
cox iluinmins, Lvq , F S.A., himself. Amongst many olliers w’erc the 
two or throe follow aiig : — 

“ Prospevivs of a National IvnrrroN of Rummins\s Aiiiiquil ies of 
LilllO' PoiilniijLoii, 

“ When we reflect on the march of intellcet : wdicn we reflect on the 
spiead of intelligence : when we reflect on the improvements in the arts 
of pi inting and engraving ; when wc reflect on stcani-hoats and rail- 
roads: when we reflect on the facility with which all nations of the 
civilized world are hi ought into intercourse with each other by these 
means : when we reflect on their mutual anxiety, in conscipience of such 
facility, to become acquainted with each other’s Topography and Anti-- 
gvitirs : above all, wlien we reflect on the growing importance of Little- 
Pedlnigton ; it cannot but b, a matter of wonder and of regret that, 
although Troy has been illustrated by its Gell, and Athens by its 
Stuart, our tovMi shouhl not as yet have put forth a wmk worthy of its « 
station in the map of Europe, and- capable of satisfying the growing 
desires of society in its present more enliglitened state. It is true that 
Mr. Rummins’s ‘ Antiquities’ in g small duodecimo volume (to be had 
of the author, price onc-and-sixpence) may be ‘ an admirable vade^ 
mecum and pocket companion for the traveller, and which no traveller 
should be without’ (See ‘ Liltlc-Pedlingtou Weekly Observer,’ 25th 
April) yet, as that intelligent journal adds, ‘ a splendid edition, worthy of 
our town, and fit for the shelvea of the library, is still a desideratum ; 
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and it is disgraceful to our country that no such monument exists, 
&c. (&C.’ 

“ Mr. Rummins, feeling deeply for the honour of his natal town and 
of the kingdom at large, is resolved that this reproach shall no longer 
have cause for existence ; and, regar Tess of time, labour, and expense, 
has determined to publish an enlarged and improved edition of his work. 
Terms. This Na tional Edition in one volume, ])ost octavo, enir* 
hellUhed loifhfour elegard lUhographic engravings, to be published by 
SUBSCRIPTION, ])ricc four shillings ; one half to be paid at the time of 
subscribing, and the other half to be paid on delivery of the copies. 
Only five liundrcd copies will be printed; and, to prevent delay, the 
work will go to press as soon at four liundrcd and fifty copies are sub- 
scribed for. To prevent trouble, subscriptions will be rcivcivcd by the 
author only.” 

Patriotic Rummins ! 

“ Plan for aiding the Fnmh of the Litilr-Pcdlington J[Inu~house^. 

“ Mr. Rmnmius, liav ng Icanii witli the deepest and most heart-felt 
regret, that the olocpieiiL Sermon delivered on Sunday last by our highly- 
gifted eui;;Ue, I be Eev. Jonathan .liibb, in favour of the above-named 
eban’ty (altbough it melted the In'arts, and drew tears from tire eyes, of 
a nnnicrons congregation) did not (from a \ariely of advcise causes) 
produce (in a p(‘cuniary point of view) the e*flcct anticipated (only four- 
teen sbilUugs and tuo-ponce having liccn collected at tlie chuich-door ;) 
submits to tlic Noliility, (ientry, Visitors, and towiis-people of Little- 
Pedlingt<)n, ho are ever foiemost in the heart-soothing uorlc of Charity, 
the following plan for siip])lying the delicienry. 

“ Mr. R. proposes to jmblish, in aid aj- the finuU of the said instilu- 
iion, an elegant engraving of his latcly-acfpiired treasure, the Helmet of 
the time of King John ! The di awing will be maile on bloiie by Mr. R. 
himself; and, after five hundred copies are sold, at one shilling each, to 
tiefray the necessary exiionscs, Mr. R. will riihsKNT all that may after- 
wards renuiin, togetker with the copgright in the stone itself, to the 
trustees for the management of thal jnaiseworthy institution ; the whole 
of the profits' thereof to be applied in aid of its funds 

Philanthropic Rummins I 

“ Beautifying uur ancient and venerable Church. 

‘‘ The cliiirehwardeijs and overseers of the parish of Littlc-Pcdlingtfm 
liaving, in the most juompt and liberal manner, complied uith the wish 
of several of the parishioners, ‘ tliut tlic roof of our ancient and venerable 
church he whitewashed Mr. Rummins suggests that a general meeting 
of the inhabitants of the place be held at the Green Dragon, on Wed- 
nesday next, at one o’clock, for the jmrpose of passing a vote of thanks 
^ to those gentlemen. Mr. R., regardless of all personal inconvenience to 
himself, will take the chair ; and htipes and trusts that the meeting will 
be as numerous as the occasion requires. Mr. R. having had the said 
vote of thanks (which he has (jt'ati^ito'usUj drawn up) printed on an 
elegantly-embossed' card, each person, on entering the room, will have an 
opportunity of becoming possessed of this memorial of the occasion, 
ps'ice only sixpence. ^’*9 

Disinterested Rqrnmius 1 Find me such an F. S, A. elsewhere than 
in Little-Pedlington ! • 
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Extracts from a Journal kept during a 

“ Little Master’* entered the room. Six-feet-two, and etout in pro- 
portion. Port and demeanour dipjnified — I had almost said pompous* — 
but what else ought I to have expected in so great a man ? Speech, 
slow and solemn : — pro-iiuii-ci-a-ti-on precise, accurate even to inaccu- 
racy, and so distinct as to be almost unintelligible — at least to one 
ipiccustomcd, as I had liithorto been, to the conversation of ordinary 
people, who utter their words in an every-day soit of manner. Tlic 
great anticpiary delivered each s\ liable separately — ujion its own respoii- 
sibility, as it were — disconnected from its comjianions in the same w’ord : 
in short, as a child does when it first get into “ words of three pyllublcs'* 
in its spcll^ig-book. lie Wore a green shad'* over his eyes. 

Slowly laising his bead, so as to enallie bimse'f to see me beneath his 
green shade, he pointed, amongst the jiapeis on the table, to the pro- 
spectus for bis national edition; sa\inir, in a soit of taking-it-for- 
giantcd tone, “ For this.” At the same time lie put a pen into my 
hand. Unable to com])ichcml what he meant, I at once (lcli\eied to 
him Ilobblcday’s kind letter of iiitiocluclion, and said, “ No, Sir ; fur 
this:’* aer()m])an}ing my woidh witli a hxn\, and the involnntaiy 
a-hem ’* winc h usually escapes cme on feeling jicifeetly satislicd that 
that— (i*uch or such a thine) — ^etlles the biisim'^s. Kmnmins Hist 
laised the letter to the tip of his no'-e; then, slowly lowciii.g it, held it 
out at arm’s length; turned it u]»- down — eKfimiiud il lcm>th-wa}s, 
hreadlh-wa) s — looked at the hupersciijition- tlie seal. At length he 
made the solemn inquiry — 

Fron\ whoin.^” — (pronouncing hv'ooin ) — “and what may b(‘ its 
ob-jcct or p1ir-po?( / 

“ It is, Sir,** jeplied I, “ a letter of introduction to yon, witli whieli 
your friend Mr. Hobble day lias fa\ouied mo. I, like the lest of the 
world, am desiron of viewing }onr museum; but as my stay in this 
place till Fiiduy, your public day, is uneeit.dn; and Mr. Hobbleday 

being allov\ed by you to nitrodiicc a friend on (nti/ da\ ** 

Here I was inteiiuptod by a loug-diawii “ fit'!!!"' growled forth m 
a tone of mingled asiomshineiit and disdain. I ])ansed in awful doubt 
of what might next occur. 

The F.S A. liaving made three strides which earned liim fiorn oim 
end of the room to the otlier, and thiec strides back again, desired I 
would read the letter to him ; the state of his eves (in conscrjucnec of 
a cold he had taken) rcndeiing it inconvenient to him to undertake the 
task hirnself. And lie concluded with He in tro-clt;-oos to the 
Rumminsi.in Museum !” 

Either (lliought I) ITobblcday, ranied avNuv l)v his enthusiastic love 
of obliging — peihaps by liis scoreely-meiiteel liiendship for me — has 
promised a lUHc b* yoml his power to fultil ; (>r, it may be that I have 
chosen my time unluckily— -have distuibed Mr. Riiminins in his mo- 
m^nts of profound nuditaiioii. In ^hoit, (and reason sullicient) it may 
be that Mr. Ilummins us “ not i* the vein.** But heie is Ilobbleday’s 
letter to the “ deuirest fiiend he h^s ili the world,” and, doiditlcss, that 
will the mattrr light. Rc-assured by ibis reflection I opened the 
letter -and^ re{^d: — “.Sir.” Somewhat disapiioiuted that it was not 
jPear Rumniins,** or “My dear Friend,** or «t worst (that lowest 
•tlegree in tlie scale of f^iclld^hlp) “ Dear Sir.’* 

“ Sir, — Pardon liberty — not ^my fault — bearer wants to see your 
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museum on a private day — wouldn*t take such a liberty for myself, but 
you know how one is soiaetimes pestered— one don’t like to refuse — so 
promised him letter of introduction. Onlcrnno, as the French say, 
don’t know much of him — ^just took some wine with me at ScorewelFs 
t’other afternoon — so do as you like — don’t put yourself to smallest 
inconvenience on account of. Sir, }‘-ur very respectful hmuhlc servant, 

“ John IfoiiBLKDAY. 

“ P.S. Can say you’re busy. Leaves Lit. Ped. end of this week, Sb 
v)lea*sc say Avill be happy to ohli^^e me any day ^uu’^week — for \\on’t be 
nere. Please read this to yourself, and please destroy when read.” 

Utterly confounded ! Jjookcd at Rurninins. Ruminins (who, in the 
excess of his astonishment, removed the green sliade from his eyes) 
looked at me. I exjilaincd ; i*id, as hricHy as possible, stated the cir- 
cumstances of my ac(juaintiince with Ilohhloday. Showed him Hobble- 
day’s hinrl letter which had inclosed the introductions to himself and 
to Jubb. Broke ojien tlui introductory note to Jubl), and found it, in 
substance, a couuterpiirt of tlic other. 

Ex-tra-oi-di-iia-r'’ !” exclaimed the F.S.A ; neither 1, nor my 
illurilnous fiicndj ailmu him to our houses : he is a bc>~er.” 

And,” said I, apprehensively and with hchitation — for I felt deeply 
anxioius for the ]uirity of Little-Pedlinglou in lliis one respect — “ and 
a — Inimhug ?” 

“ K-mi-ncnt-ly so,” rc])licd Rummins. 

“ And i.s it so ?” vViid a transitory wish crossed my mind that I 
wcie hack again in London. 

Theic was n jiaiise, iluiing which Mr. lliiminins tw'iddled the corner 
of the siibscripLioii-shcet for Ins National Kdition. “ Unpleasant for 
you, Sir — very. If, Sir, you bad an in-tvo-duc-li-on to me — any sort 
of iii-tro-duc-ti-ou — ”■ "and bis ejes invoUintanly fell on the subscrip- 
tion sheet. 

Bewildered as I was, and scarcely conscious of what I w'as doing, 1 
wrote down my name as a subscriber for tw’o copies, and paid the 
sul)vSCri])liou-nuuiey m full. * 

At the end of a Ihiltering speeeh Loin the learned antitpiary (how* I 
had conic to merit it [ know not), I received an invitation for that very 
evening at six o’clock to tea ; when not only should 1 see his museum, 
but I slundd also meet .Tubb Inmsclf. 

'riiis piece of good fortune, seconded liy an Iiour’s brisk w'alking 
on the Sna]).shaiik-i<)ad, restmed my spirits and my temper. On my re- 
turn 1 found all the beauty and fashion of L.t tle-PedlingUm hastening 
to floppy’^ Public Breakfast at Yaw'kiiis’s skittle-ground. I joined the 
crowd. Mr. IJolibleday had informed me he should be there: and 
having resolved upon the course I should pursue with respect to him, I 
paid my tw^o shillings and entered. 

P*. 


( To ItM continued.) 
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SOME ACCOUNT OF THE BAKBARIANS OF THE NORTH. 

BY LEITCn lUTCHIE. 

It was in the middle of the month of May, in the present year, that 
I found myself established in the very centre of those hyperborean 
savages who arc said to be about to pour upon civilized Eiiroi)e by her 
easteim gates, and sweep away in the barbarian flood every trace of tlip 
arts, the literature, the religion, and the refinement of our amiable 
friends the Turks. 

In this new and trying situation, I do not attempt to deny that it was 
with some catchings of the breath, and^feon\e fluslungs of the cheek, I 
looked around me, in order to fulfil the purpose of my uiission, I was * 
in Moscow — in a street called the Loubenka — and in a house named, in 
the French language (which the upper ranks of the natives understand), 
the Maison du Tartarc Ismailof. 1 was abandoned by my compauious 
of the diligence, who had gone cast, west, north, and south, and been 
swallowed up and absorbed in the Muscovite metropolis. Tlie druski- 
mari who brought me to the door had unfeelingly pocketed my money 
and rumbled himself away. Even a dog, to whom I had extended the 
hand of fellowsliip in mounting the stairs, backed himself against the 
wall, and looked coldly over bis shoulder. I >vas alone. 

I looked cautiously out of my window, from which, at length, I 
even protruded — l)ut in a gradual, delicate, and iiioffcnsive manner-- 
my wdiolc bead. I discovered that T w'as one of the inbabitants of a 
very large botise, in a hollow, oblong square, approached from the sjreet 
by a covered passage. The side of the scpiare opposite, and distant 
from my abode about the breadth of a reasonable street, was formed of 
a range of lofty an i regular buildings, while tlie sides on either hand 
contained the dwellings, apj)arenlly, of a humble class of society. 

Whatever the classe^s might be, however, into whose fellowsliip 
I w’as thus suddenly thrown, there was something not a little remark- 
ahle in the appearance of the Individuals. I Avas by this time accustomed 
to the Russian kaftan, Avbirb is something between a cloak and a great- 
coat, and to the long boots, the red sash, and above all, the picturesque 
beard : but U'y neighbours seemed to be true Asiatics, and reminded 
me of the personages of the Arabian Nights.” Some of them 
squatted, cross-legged, on a bench before my window ; others leaned 
against ihe'Avall, as motionless as statues, and others paced up and 
down the court with a long pipe in their mouths. These men w^erc not 
barbarians of the north ; they were of the still more savage race which 
had enchained the very mind of Russia for centuries. They were the 
descendants of the Avild Mogul, thus congregated in a dense colony in 
the city which their fathers had so often filled with blood and ashes. 
And in the very heait and middle of fhat colony had iny destiny set me 
down ! — Truly I had caught a Tatar ! 

It seemed to me that the sort of tranquillity which reigned in the 
court, and in the manner of the inhahitants, was not the tranquillity of 
a peaceful mind or peaceable intentions. The Tatars looked at one 
another with a gloomy significance ; Ihcir eyes were frequently cljirccted 
to a particular window, which, however, avus ?io/ mine ; and ever and 
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anon a messenger came and went, whose tidings were received with a 
raising of the eyebrow, and an inaudible motion of the lip. At length 
a wild Bcreani broke from the window in question, and rent the air for 
more than a minute, when the calm Orientals started at once into bustle 
and agitation, hurrying across the court in different directions, and 
vanishing hastily into their houses. 

A star, it appeared, had set in Israel A magnate of the horde had 
that moment departed to the heaven of Mohammed. The scream whiclr 
announced the event had litirdly died away, when a tliick bed of straw 
was spread in the middle of the court, and the yet warm corpse brought 
down and laid upon it. A circle of Tatars w’as then formed around the 
spot, each man sitting on his heels ; and a monotonous, hut not im- 
plcasing chaiiiil gave soleruuit^ to the stillncsb of the scene. The 
^circumstance hecoming known in the neighhouihuod, the whole area 
was speedily filled with a mixed crowd of lliissians and Tatars, all 
uncovered, and all w atching in profound silence what w as going on. In 
little more than a quarter of an hour the deallnprayer was liuished, and 
the mounieis then gathered in towards the dead. They laid him at 
once u])on a bier, and c.aricd him away, without more ceremony, to his 
grave without the city. The man was safe enough under six feet of 
earth before the lingering warmth of life liad altogether quitted his 
frame. The straw was then clcuicd a'.vay; the mourners by-and-by 
came back to tlieir houses, and the court returned to its usual order and 
rejiose. 

Wlicn the hour at length stole on which belongs neither to night nor 
day, j'ct possesses all that is moft beautiful in both, the Tatars agaiir 
came out, one by one, from llicir dwellings, till every here^ind there a 
group was seen squatting in committee. The meaner houses, too, at 
the sides of the court, gave forth their denizens, wlio proved to be llus- 
sians. About a score of young men, girded with a hright-colourcd sash, 
their shirt, of every gaudy hue, hanging over llicir trowsers to the knee, 
and their long hair prevented fiom falling into their eyes by chaplets of 
brass or tin, lounged oflt in groiqis of two or tlircc at a time, and took 
possession of an oulside slaii-, where they stood, leaned, or lay down, in 
the mosl ]hcturcsqne attitudes imaginable. By-and-liy, a rorrespond- 
iiig train of damsels appeared at a little distance, and these either sat 
quietly upon a bench, or stood in small knots, with their arms round 
one anotlierVs waists. The re-union w’as to all fqipcaraiice accidental; 
and each individual, I have no doulit, fancied that it really w'as so ; but 
yet this was the moment to which ;ill liad unconsciously been looking 
forward ever since tlie morning — and not only this morning, but every 
former one of their lives since tlie age of thirteen or fourteen. The, 
appearance of the young women was the signal for a song frmn one of 
the young men. By-aiid-by, the air was changed by suggestion, and his 
comrades joined, singing in parts. Pii'sently the voices of one, two, or 
more damsels were heard blending i^lwilly with the strain ; and at length, 
by slow degrees, and brought about as it were accidentally, a regular 
concert w'as begun, which continued long after I was unable, from the 
coming down of the night, to distinguish the figures of tlie singers. The 
mdsic more nearly resembled the national melodies of the Scots than 
anything I have heard elsewhere on the continent. It was simple and 
melancholy, and if the performance did not require a vast knowledge of 
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the art, still the voices were so adihirahly well adjusted, and so passing 
sweet withal, that the effect — ip. such ^ place, and with such asso- 
ciations-^had something akin to ^chantment. ^ - 

The Tatars, in the meantime,* either conversed in wliisper, or listened 
in silence to the music of their heretofore* victims. Neither party aj)^ 
peared to remember the day — although not very far distant— when the 
blood-stained crescent gleamed over the domes of the Holy City, and 
when the spoiler said to the captives of tlie Moskva, in the words that 
were spoken to those who sat down weeping by the rivers of Birbylon, 

Sing us one of the songs of Zion !” But a more interesting audience 
appeared at the casements of the Tatar colony. These were the Mo- 
hammedan w'omen, peeping from behind the curtains, and taking a 
stolen ^glance at the amusement below. I observed in particular for 
the first, but not*for tlie last time, a young and pretty ^^irl, who was eveii^ 
more than usually anxious to sec what was to lie seen, and yet more than 
usually afraid lest her curiosity should be chidden. She had a silken 
ciirtain dra\Vn over more than two-thirds of her window, ahcT at the 
aperture her face vmis never presented but furtively. 1 never saw a man 
in her room, and never discovered her engaged cillier in work or recrea- 
tion of any kind, except playing at cards with an old woman, wliich she 
did regularly every evening. My eyes became afterwards acquainted 
with those of this agreeable infidel. She seemed amused by the interest 
she excited, and took a tliousand opportunities', in the course of the day, 
of popping out her head, and then looking, in pretty alarm, to the 
stranger’s window ; but I never saw her nearer. She either did not go 
out at all, or was so closely muffled up in her oriental veil, that I could 
not recognise her. 

It may lie supposed that the scene in the court, and the soft music, 
and, the face of tlie beautiftil Tatar girl, had altogether the effect of 
tranquillizing my nerves; and, in fact, I went to bed with little or no 
apprehension of my throat being cut <iuring the night Ijy the Barbarians 
of the North. Tlie next morning I went forth to view the savage 
metropolis. I have never seen Timbuctoo, and ‘am unable, therefore, to 
speak from comparison ; but of Moscow I would say, that it must be 
reckoned a very wonderful monument of barbarian ait. In the centre is 
the Kremlin, a jumble of palaces and churches, surrounded by iofty walls, 
and walks and gardens ; then the city, or the town of shops and mer- 
chants, also walied ; then Wnothfermnd much vaster circle of habitations, 
girded round by plan ted "l^ifvards ; and an immense and shapeless 
suburb, as it may be termed, though bound in by bastion#. The houses 
of the nobility, which are confined to the two last quarters, are in general 
, reproductions of the {lalftCes^f Italy. They are bound together by lines 
of buildings of meaner prete.»sions, but, as ^11 arc pointed of some 
light and delicate colour, the effect is wonderfully elegant ; so muclr so, 

^ that if Russia were not Rbssia, and the Russians not Russians", I am 
almost tempted to think that the.vCity miglit be admired even by eyes 
accustomed to tiie architccturtil gferies of Oxford-kreet and Tottenham- 
court Road. But the temples of Moscow — it is there that the taste of 
the savage brealcs forth. Therr fantastic fqrms, their thousand dohica 
and copulas, either gilded, , of painted a brilliant green, have an effe^, as 
they bavos^an architecture, entirely their owit. The civilized spectator is 
,bewlijered and amazed, for he cannot i^feasure them by the sefutite and 
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plummet of classical criticism which he carries in his pocket. Not one 
of the conventional terms of art will apply, which he bears about with 
him on his tongue’s end ; and, shrugging his shoulders, lie turns away 
from the scene with a smile. But the picture follows him ; its unworldly 
forms impress themselves upon his mind ; its rainbow colours tinge his 
imagination ; he dreams that night ol* the Arabian talcs, and the next 
morning^ with a bitter blush, detects himself writing in his journal the 
heretical words — Russian architecture. 

But on this subject I have already bestowed enough of my tedious- 
ness upon the public*. My present object is to tell my anxious friends 
lw)w I fared among the natives, and what /and of barbarians they arc. 
Most of the newspapers of France and England have been ci idea vouring, 
day after day, for a long time past, to let out the secret ; but, some way 
or other, this has been done in so indefinite n manner, that one feels 
one’s blood curdle, without knowing why. Tliat the Russians are barba- 
rians of the north, is sure enough ; that the Tiiiks, compared with them, 
arc a polite and civilized people, is not denied ; that the latter, if fulleu 
under the domination of the former, would cease to be what everybody 
knows tlicy arc, the civilizers of the human race, is a melancholy fact. 
All this is sufiiciently obvious, but still something more is necessary. 
What of savages arc the Russians? — that is the quesljon. How 
many generations are they behind the Spaniards, for instance, in the 
humanities of life ? Does the atmosphere of this country vibrate with 
curses, like that of Ireland ? Docs midnight murder stalk through the 
land ? Do the mothers bury their children t Do their atrocious 
superstitions convert the meek and holy Jesus into a brutal Moloch ? 
Do their devotees cut one another’s throats because all do ^lot believe 
precisely alike ? 

The next morning 1 called to deliver a letter of introduction to a 
“ Prince.” The Russians, 4ike all other savages, arc fond of titles, and 
of that of prince in particular. The title, however, is a mere orna- 
ment, like that of a ribbon at one’s button-hole, and has nothing to do 
with determining the real rank of the individual. Tlie title in this 
country descends not to the eldest son, but to all the children, male and 
female ; and thus, in the course of a few generations, we liave n flou- 
rishing colony of princes. The property, in the meantime, is divided 
among the family, and thus, in the course of a few generations, all these 
princes are poor. The poor nobles, however^ are permitted to sell their 
property to the rich, and thus an aristocracy of wealth is formed ; but 
even this is evanescent, for the rich in their turn become poor by tlie 
subdivision of their estates. Ilencc it arises that in Russia hereditary 
rank is held in little or ifo estimation ; and that even the circumstance 
of wealth giv6s no permanent dignity to a family. Every man, there- 
fore, is valued by his public utility, so far as this can be evidenced by 
the nature of the public service to which he is called by the Emperor. 
The Emperor, no dqubt, makes a .bad selection sometimes, like other 
men ; but still, in theory, the plan is wonderfully wise for a nation of 
barbarians. 

The prince I visited on the present occasion was high in office, md 
therefore oneK>f the real grand^s of the empire ; but, notwithstanding, 
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I found him viaible at ten o’clock in the morning. In more refined 
countries, if I had presumed to knock at a grandee’s door at such an 
hour, I should have run some risk of being given in charge to the watch- 
jnan. What was more astonishing, the princess, or “ my wife,” as he 
called her, intruded upon the tete-d-teie immediately after. At ten 
o’clock in the morning ! how uncivilized ! I found both the lady and 
gentleman well accpiaiuted with the Y)resent state of England, and 
desperately afraid of the progress of }) 0 })ular reform, and its possible 
results w’ith regard to Russia. I always eschew such subjects, hoVever, 
when it is possible, and I changed the conversation as speedily as I 
could do so williout rudeness. 

.. Tjje, prince is the director of some of the principal charitable institu- 
tions of Moscow, and the information 4 either received from himself on 
the subject, or wdiicli he put me in the way of acquiriii r, was puzzling 
in llic extreme. These -institutions are not only admirable in them- 
selves, blit, generally speaking, among the best administered in Europe, 
llow to reconcile this with the barbarism of the country is the question. 
When talking doubtfully of the moral effect of the Foundling Hospital, 
I could not l)ut admire, on many occasions, the kindliness of heart, 
whatever I mlglit think of the arguments, of my opponents. “ At any 
rate,” concliulod they, “ we arc wdliug to prevent one great crime, even 
at the hazard of inducing the commission of a hundred immoralities. 
Wc desire to do at least present good, trusting in the Almighty that 
he will not ])ermit it to b^ followed by future evil.” 

Charity, in this city, assumes every possible form. Count Shereineetoff, 
for instance, bestows every year upon a certain number of spinsters a 
dowry of from a hundred to a thousand roubles, Avhicli they gain in the 
W7iy of a lottery. The drawing presents a curious and interesting 
scene. A friend of mine oucc congratulated a young girl upon obtaining 
a small prize. “ I'u '.h !” said she, tossing%er head, and half laugliing, 
half crying, “ wliat sort of husband can one expect for a hundred 
roubles ?” 

After dining with the prince above mcntioneit, and with many other 
Moscow' nobles, 1 felt mvsclf altogether confused and disappointed. 
The dinner, the wines, tlie language, the manners, all were Parisian. 

I regretted hriving come so far to sec the barbarians of the north. 
Being on the spot, however, I noted a few things in which a slight 
difference wnis visible.* In almost every house, par excmplc, there wAs 
at least one elderly female, who appeared neither in dress nor manner 
to belong to the station of the entertainer, yet who sat in the drawing- 
room, and at table, with tlic rest of the company. These persons did 
not take ])art in the conversation. If more tnan one, they talked in a 
h)w voice together, ivhcn they v.ere not altogether silent ; and they 
always contrived to find tlieir way to the dining-room witliout the 
assistance of the gentlemen. 

General invitations to dinner aipc very cominon among the more 
wealthy families ; hut I could not bring myself, on more than two or 
three occasions, to si\ail myself qf this species of hospitality. When I 
did go without a sj'ecinl summons, I found that, in general, the table 
\ 5 Saa^graccd with “ old familiar faces.” *Each house lias its own diners ; 
and I \va® told that the non-appearance of any of these standard guests 
is looked upon with great suspicion. At one princely board, a gentle- 
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man invariably made his appearance on the Sundays, who was njftly 
known as ” the man with the epaulettes.” He had received the ’ 
invitation a score of years before, and being of a very iinoblrusiVe dls~ 
position, his name, in' process of time, came to be forgotten, while hk 
person was as well known as the marble columns of the hall. A Sun- 
day at length came when something was found to be amiss at the table. 
The host and hostess fidgeted, the guests looked at one nTH)ther, and 
held their spoons suspended over their soup. Everybody felt as if all 
was not right, but no cjnc knew what was the matter; till at length the 
question broke suddenly from the noble entertainer, Where is the man 
with the epaulettes,^” 

The Man was not there. The old stagers in vain taxed their ipemory 
for some tradition which might throw a light upon his name. The 
servants were in vain interrogated as to the abidmg place of this interest- 
ing personage. No one knew anything about him, and the meal passed 
on in doubts, fears, and conjectures of eveiy possible hue. The worst 
of them, no doubt, were the truest ; for the next Sunday — the next — 
the next — all bronglit the accustomed meal, and the old familiar faces— 
mm?zs one. The man w'lth the epaulettes was doubtless dead but 
even tins was only a hy])olhe»i9 Nothing la absolutely certain, but 
that lie never was seen again. 

“ Weeks followed weeks, moons roll’d on moons away, 

But Com ad comes not — came not smee that day !” 

The servants in such families are, generally speaking, too numerous 
and ill-rcgiilatcd to be of much use. When you enter a Russian noble- 
man’s house, iiistc‘«ul of a few brilliantly-drcssed exquisites who wait upon 
you with a kind of devout attention, yet without the smallest hurry or 
confusion, you encounter a number of '-habby dogs, whose motions and 
appearance persuade you^or a moment that the house.is on fire, and 
that % part of the street nroble has obtained admittance. These gentry 
cither open upon you at once, not one of them having any precise depart- 
ment of his own, or, after gratifying their curiosity, they turn away, yawui, 
stretch themselves upon a bench, or enter into conversation with one 
another. 

Hiring a servant is a mere lottery. The character of the man, it is 
true, is wiilten upon his passport; but all these cbaiacteis arc alike — 
^and all good If the has sufficient iecra|;^l for Ins oun honour to 

write the character which liis servant desert cv, a functionary of the police 
calls upon him, and represents that the fellow will never gel another 
place. If the master is resolute, the servant, supposing him to have 
money or friends, brings an action against ins “ tyrant,” wdio is put to 
great trouble l&nd expense in proving — if that be possible at all — tlie 
truth of his allegations. Should the servant be prevented, however, 
cither by poverty or fear of the result, from taking this step, he in most 
cases can command at least a five-rouble note, with which he bribes the 
police and obtains a new charactef. 

Servants are sometimes — for there is no use in mincing the matter- 
slaves ; that is to say, they belong t© their master unconnected with the 
land, and cannot be considered feudal tenants. The agricultural 
peasants may be transferred from one master to another ; but they 
cannot be removed from the land, and therefore they can no more be 
said to be sold, than an English leaseholder, when the title-deeds of the 

2 A 2 
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property pass into new hands. Sometimes these tenants obtain per- 
mission to leave the estate, and become traffickers, servants, or anything 
else ; but still they belong to this lord, as before, and must continue to 
pay him the obrok, or capitation tax. The difference between them and 
the fonner class is not a mere nominal one; for the one is, to all 
intents and purposes, a slave, who may be sold like an ox, while the other 
is a feudal tenant, who has either received leave of absence fot a certain 
number of years, or who has been altogether manumitted, on condition of 
paying, as before, his obrok. 

The number of slaves is comparatively very small. Sometimes, when 
well treated, they are faithful and attached, as was occasionally the case 
with negroes ; but still in Russia, as every w’here else, slavery is a plague- 
spot upon the land, which, however we Aay flatter ourselves, can never 
be thoroughly eradicated, except with blood and burning- During my 
stay in Moscoav, a gentleman flogged one Of his slaves who acted as 
coachman, and sent him to his estate in the country. Here the man 
was flogged again, by an order which he carried himself, and then came 
back to town wdth two horses under his charge. On arriving, some 
furt^^er fault was found, and he was flogged for the third time, and com- 
manded to betake himself again to the country, there to receive another 
flagellation. The man set out to obey, but he had hardly trudged half 
W'ay, when he suddenly changed his intention. He returned to Moscow, 
walked straight to his master’s room, and hewed him in pieces with his 
halchct. He then called liis brother-domestics around him, pointed to 
the mangled body, and telling them, in a few words, how and why the 
deed had been done, surrendered himself to justice. 

I saw another assa^in of the kind, when loaded with fetters, and 
about to commence his march for the mines of Siberia — tho terrific sub- 
stitute, in this country, for capital punishment The motives in his case 
were not so clear ; for the lady of the land^^horn he had slait^ was 
reported to be of a Inunane disposition, wliilc the victim above men- 
tioned w'as said to be a liard-hearted scoundrel, who well deserved his 
fate. A sullen obstinacy w^as the predominant character of the assas- 
sin’s face. He felt no remorse, and exhibited no terror at the idea of a 
journey which would conduct him to a place, where three or four years, 
at most, of hopehiss wretchedness, would terminate in a miserable death. 
He had entered his mistress’s chamber, it seems, and smothered her 
with the bed-clothes, fle confessed the fact, yet would not throw the 
least light upon hisobject, whether this was revenge or robbery; but the 
unhappy wretch was anxious to impress upon us all that two young 
women, his fellow-servants, who had been condemned as accomplices, 
were not only innocent of the crime, but had been altogether ignorant 
of his intentions. 

I saw these women after their backs had been torn by the knout, and 
when they were just ready to begin their march to Siberia; but I could 
not learn that the slightest evidence had been adduced against them, 
except the supposition that, as they were in the house at the time, they 
must have had a guilty knowledge of a deed w^hich had taken more than 
an hour to perpetrate. The truth is, the system of slavery is so mon- 
strous, that, unless protected in this way, by a crime of the kind involving 
the destruction even of the innocent, it could not continue to exist with- 
out giving rise to almost dally assassinations. The slaves, however, 
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amount at present to considerably more than a million ; and as each in 
worth as property, taking men and women together, at least a thousand 
roubles, the question of their emancipation must be one of much diffi- 
culty. Were cfVilized England the party concerned, the thing of course 
would be easy. We should have no long years of struggles — no pur- 
chased bowlings against God and nature — not a single whisper of com- 
pensation to the slave-owner. Wc should say at once to the slave, 
“ Be free !” and he would be free. But what can wc expect from the 
Barbarians of the North ? 

The case of the two women w'as closely inquired into when I was 
present, Dr. Haas, a gentleman whose name it would he unpardon- 
able to omit, since I havemcntjpned incidentally the charities of Moscow. 
Among the noblest of these charities, there is an institution sanctioned, 
if not established by gover;pnent, wdiich charges itself with the inspection 
of the gaols, and particularly of tbejlepdt where the convicts assemble 
to commence tlicir ])ilgrimagc to Siberia. Dr. Haas is the secretary of 
the institution, and lie gives himself up, soul and body, to the duties of 
the office, with an enthusiasm of benevolence wdiicli has never been 
equalled since the days of How'ard. Day and night he is at his post. 
In the middle of a meal, or in the middle of his sleep, he is at the com- 
mand of tlic humblest or basest criminal who calls for his assistance. 
Some years ago he was engaged in a manufacturing speculation, which 
failed, and swept away the whole of his little fortune. Among the 

creditors, Mr. E , a respectable English gentleman, thought himself 

pecuffiirly unfortunate, and solicited the insolvent to give him at least a 
small iitition of the debt, since it was bis all. 

“ That I cannot do,” replied the doctor, for I have 'it not to give. 
You have indeed lost your all, and, for my part, I am glad of it. The 
circumstance is, no doiih|| intended by Providence as a trial, and I am 
only too highly hoiioiirccMii having becii the instrument !” 

The doctor once undertook a very long journey — a journey of eight or 
nine hundred miles, for the purpose of meeting his sister w hom he had 
not seen for fifteen years, and who was on her way from Germany in 
order to pay him a visit. When Iic arrived at Narva, the place where 
he was to intercept her on her route, he found that the diligence did not 
arrive for some hours, and he walked up to the observatory to pass the 
time. There is here one of the finest telescopes I ever saw ; and the 
doctor, who knows a little of astronomy, w^as so delighted with it, that 
the moon and stars appeared in the heavens, and then faded away before 
the beams of the next day’s sun, ere he thought again of his sister ! 
The lady in the meantime arrived at Narva, and passed on, unconscious 
of his having left Moscow. 

Under the inspection of this old man, the prisoners of the Barbarians 
of the North arc as well attended to — and, in some respects, more com- 
fortably situated — than those of the most civilized nations in Europe. 
The benevolent feelings, however, wdiicli are the basis of this .system 
owe their origin to the present century. 

“ Little provision,” says a travelier in V7^4, “ is made in this country 
for prisoners; and a poor wTetch, without friends or money, confined in 
a Russian gaol, runs some hazard of starving. I have sometimes visited 
those mansions of misery ; and if famine, chains, nakedness, and filth 
are shocking, the scenes I beheld were shocking.” At the present day 
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tlie prisoners, who have plenty to eat, and who are sometimes supplied 
even with delicacies by private charity, complain occasionally of the 
quality of their bread, but of nothing else. In the case of the only com- 
plaint of this kind which came under my personal observation, I know 
they were wrong ; for my opinion of the bread was taken by Dr. Haas, 
and 1 found it to be quite as good as that eaten by the peasantry out of 
doors. 

This kind of bread is black and sour, but extremely nutritive. . A 
peasant, indeed, although he relishes white bread as a child does cake, 
would be apprclicnsive of starving if confined to it as his ordinary diet, 
I have seen persona oven of the highest rank eat black bread at dinner 
by preference ; and of|en, in a pedestrian exen rsion, I have myself 
regaled upon it with much gusto, when accompanied by the ricli thick 
milk with which the wanderer may be supplied at almost every peasant’s 
hut. Unfortunately, however, the preparation of this essential article 
does not always receive equal care. It is frequently so full of sand, 
that it must infallibly alfect the health of the consumer ; and I have 
no doubt that the frequency of an agonizing complaint is chiefly owing 
to this cause. In a statistical table which happens to be before me, I 
find that in the year 1822 sixty-two operations lor the stone were ])cr- 
formed in one (jencral hospital in Moscow, and thirty- four in another. 

Dr. Haas’s customers of course consist not only of peasants, but occa- 
sionally of persons of every other class. They in fact form an epitome 
of Russian society ; and I now propose showing, in a few words, in 
what manner that society is constituted, beginning at the lowest ftoral 
link in the social chain, but without including the military, thejclergy, 
and the nobles. 

First, then, we have the slaves — men who have neither souls nor 
bodies of their own — who are sometimes attacl^ friends, and sometimes 
assassins, just as they arc treated, but whose reasoning faculties are in 
general employed in the exercise of that ingenuity by which a man seeks 
to perform, at the least possible cost of labour, a task for which he is 
not paid, and in which he can have no possible interest. The number 
of this class, as compared to that of the great body of the people, is 
small, hardly exceeding that of the nobles ! I was told by one of the 
high officers of government, who I trust will have an opportunity of 
seeing this page, that men and women ceased to be sold like cattle in 
Russia fifteen years ago. lie perhaps intended to say that such sale 
was at that period forbidden by law ; but unfortunately, owing to the 
defective state of the executive department, many of the best laws are 
a dead letter. To the present Emperor, who possesses a vigour of deter- 
mination almost equal to that of his great predecessor Peter, and who 
is besides beloved even to idolatry b} a mighty majority of his people, 
Europe looks, not for a superficial, but a radical reform of this monstrous 
abuse. Let his Majesty remember that Russia is a new country, whose 
headlong pace has never yet been measured, either in power or civiliza- 
tion, by that of the old kingdoms of Europe ; let him forget the late tar- 
diness of Englandin a similar* question ; and above all things, let him 
look down with imperial disdain upon the existing example of the soi- 
disant republicans of America. 

The second class consists of those peasants of the nobles who are not 
slaves, but serfs of the glebe. This is by far the most numerous body 
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of society ; it is in fact the bulk of the nation. The obrok they pay to 
their lord is in general a mere trifle compared with the value of the land 
they enjoy ; and if you only give it the name of renf, you might conclude 
that they are the most fortunate people on the face of the earth. But 
the serf, unhaj)pily, has no liber* s of action or motion ; if he is happy 
at all, it is upon compulsion. His condition depends entirely upon the 
character of the lord of tlie land. He cannot remove fiom one farm to 
another ; he cannot marry without pennihsiou ; the very amount of his 
obrok is fixed by tlie arbitrary will of liis feudal chief. 

This is his condition in theory., so to speak ; Ijiil if it was so in prac- 
tice, nothing could prevent a political convulsion ])Ut tl»c bayonet. The 
proprietors of land are, generally speaking, well educated and inlclligeul 
men, who arc j)crfectly aware that their own interest and respectability 
depend uj)ou the lU'osperity of their peasants. The jiower, therefore, 
either accorded to tlicm ])y the laws, or inherited from their ancestors 
in defiance of law, is rarely used to any odious extent ; and tin*, instances 
of tyranny, so current in Europe, either relate to an earlier day than this, 
or form an excepLioii to tlie rule, Hie author cp lotted above, Air. 
Richardson, tells us that, when he was in Russia, “ the piuisants no 
sooner arrived at puberty than they were compelled to many whatever 
female the proprietor chose.*’ At the present day the proprietor gives 
himself very little trouble about the matter, but allows the course of true 
love to run rough or smooth as it wdll. 

VV^lieii on a visit to Mademoiselle B , of Isinailof, I remarked one 

day to her amiable charge, tlie J^rincess , that 1 w'as very desirous 

of witnc»ing a peasant’s niarriagc; when the young lady turned laugh- 
ingly to an heiress in th(‘. company, and begged her to get ifi) one for mo 
on purpose, since her estate w'as at no great distance. On my asking 
the fair tyrant — herself, f h<^hcve, about to heroine ‘‘ a youthful bloom- 
ing bride” — how she could manage this, 4ic replied, that nothing was 
easier, and ridiculed very successfully the idea entertained by foreigners 
of the cruelty supjiosed to be practised on such occasions. Among other 
examples of this crudUfj she told me, that a few days before, a young 
man had come to her guardian, and, lamenting his hard fate in being 
without anybody to “ mend his shirts,” hcsoiiglil him to give him a 
wife, and some tritle to begin the world with. The gentleman imme- 
diately looked round amongst the female jieasantry, and, selecting one who 
in appearance, habits, &c., seemed to be his ecjual, asked her whether she 
had any objection to a husband ? Whereupon the delighted fair one, un- 
able to speak from the suddenncBs of the joy, threw herself down at his 
feet, and knocked her forehead upon the ground ; and on the very same 
day this interesting pair entered into the holy and indissoluble bonds of 
matrimony. 

The third class in my arbitrary division of society, and the next in 
numbers to the foregoing, consists of the crown peasants. Their obrok 
is the property of the emperor, and assumes tlie form, therefore, of a 
tax upon their lands ; while their villages may he said to he small com- 
munes governed by individuals of^tlieir own body, They are, how- 
ever, the property of the crown, in the same sense as the pi cceding class 
may he said to he the property of the nobles, and with this further draw- 
back upon their freedom, that they may be transported in whole colonies 
wherever the emperor chooses. But the system, like the other, is much 
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better in practice than in theory ; and, so far as my own observation 
goes, I can say that the crown peasants of the barbarians are to all in- 
tents and purposes as free, as comfortable, and as happy as any peasantry 
in Europe. 

The fourth class consists of the Cories dcs Bourgeois, comprehending 
the artisans of every description. When they choose to become sellers 
of the articles they have hitherto assisted to manufacture, and arc able to 
declare themselves possessed of a suitable capital, they advance a step 
higher, and belong to the fifth class. 

The fiflli class is the merchants, subdivided into three guild^, accord- 
ing to the amount of capital they declare, and on which, independently 
of the ol)rok they pay to their lord, supposing them to be still serfs, a 
tax is charged by the government of four and three-cpiartcrs x>cr cent. 
The lowest capital is 8000 roubles, or about 337/., wiiieh empowers a 
merchant to retail his goods in the town and arrondissement* to which he 
belongs; the next is 20,000 roubles, or about 842/., involving the right 
to traffic in the whole em])ire ; and the third is 50,000 roubles, or about 
2,10d/., the merchants declaring which may import and export, and 
establish manufactories. 

When a merchant acquires sufficient money, he generally buys his 
freedom, and thus relieves himself from the obrok ; but if his lord 
does not choose to sell, tlic serf has no right to compel him to do so. 
Thus the extraordinary spectacle is sometimes seen, of a peasant serf 
rolling along in his own carriage, and living as expensively as any noble 
in the land. 

Tlie petty merchants of Russia are liars, clients, ^I’nd swindlors, almost 
to a man. 'This is o^\ing to the arbitrary nature of the obrok, and their 
other burthens as feudal tenants. From their very infancy, they were 
accustomed to petty trickery, in order to deceive tlicir lord or his 
steward ; and it is not surprising that they carry about with them into 
the world the lessons which they received almost in the cradle. At the 
same time it mnst be confessed the systcmjs cauied on too long. Even 
after tliey become freemen, and acquire some very tolerable notions of 
their own dignity as men and citizens, they continue to cheat in their busi- 
ness as before — to call their god (who hangs up in the shop, with a lamp 
burning before him) to witness the lie — and when detected, to own the 
perjuiy with the blandest smile in the world. This is not so much the 
fault of their education, as of the ignorance, stu])idity, and corruption 
existing in the administration of the laws. The injury it does to tlieir 
trade is incalculable ; people are afraid to go into a Russian shop, and 
prefer trusting therefore to foreign competitors, who, when naturalized, 
enjoy all the privileges of natives. The greater merchants, the military 
officers who have risen from the i,mks, and the nobility in general, are as 
honourable people as can be found in Europe. Dishonesty, therefore, 
is not, as some writers have imagined, a part of the national character. 
The radical cure would he, to get rid* of the system of servage; but as 
this cannot be managed in a day, something else should be tried : if the 
dishonesty of shopkeepers cannot by fair means be brought at least 
within the bounos of moderation, let it be torn out of their backs with 
the knout ! 

1 am at some loss whether or not to class the above among the vices 
of barbarians ! What say ye to the question, O ye stock-selling-off 
tradesmen of London ! — O ye prCx-fjcc shopkeepers of Paris ! — ye who 
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tench your assistants to cheat as a part of their business, and who hanq 
them, when taught, if they practise the accomplishment upon your- 
selves ! As for that fixed national character, which seems born in the 
blood, look for it among the Turks, who have hardly advanced a single 
step in civilization since their establishment in Europe— look for it in 

the Indians of America, who are to this day wild men of the woods 

look for it (but here I speak doubtfully) among the negroes of Africa ; 
but look for it not among the Russians. Russia has sustained a greater 
change in the course of one century than any other nation of Europe 
ill the course of eight. There is more difference between Russia of to- 
day and Russia of forty years ago, than between England of the Tudors 
and England of the Guelphs. ^ 

One day, when in conversation on this subject with ]\fr. Wilkins, the 
American ambassador at the court of St. Petersburg, he told me an In- 
dian anecdote, which has probably not before been in print. With this I 
shall for the present conclude ; with the intention of endeavouring next 
month to present a nearer view of the Barbarians of the North, in their 
lints, their walks, thtir occupations, and their pastimes. 

The son of a Delaware chief w'as brought up from infancy as the play- 
mate and friend of Mr. Wilkins. No difference whatever was made 
between the two boys ; their dress, their meals, their beds, their educa- 
tion — all were alike j and the lads themselves regarded one ariothcr as 
brothers. When young Wilkins arrived at the years 'when it was neces- 
sary for him to go to college, his companion was in every respect — in 
appearance, in langiu^e, in feelings — an Anglo-American boy ; and the 
two friends parted in nie hope of meeting again, unchanged except in 
the addition of four years to their age, and a corresponding hunibcr of 
inches to their stature. 

In four years, young Wilkins returned to the parental home ; and 
while crossing the threshold of the house, his tumultuous thoughts were 
licrhaps fully as much occupied by the friend into whose arms he was 
about to rush, as by anydiicmber of liis father’s family. He caught the 
eye, however, of a naked Indian sitting on the bench before the door, 
and paused as he was about to enter. The object, though picturesque, 
w^as common, and he tinned his head, without knowing why, to look 
again at the face of the savage. The red youth then smiled; and his 
question “ Do you not Icnow^ me explained all. 

After his friend w’cnt to college, and when he was thus thrown back, 
as it were, upon bis own mind, the Dclaware^joy, as he said himself, 
was beset by strange wdld thoughts, which he could neither understand 
nor describe. He felt an unconquerable longing for the liberty of the 
woods — a thirsting after the air of the desert ; and, after struggling long 
and fiercely against a propensity which his habits of civilization per- 
suaded him to be evil, and for the existence of which he could not in any 
manner account, he at length tore off his European dress, and fled into 
the wilderness. I cannot call to mind the name of this Indian ; but he 
became a distinguished chief in the wars with the English, and was 
celebrated not only for bravery but for«cunning. He was at length sus- 
pected of playing false on both sides ; and Mr. Wilkins, in riding through 
a wood, saw accidentally the body of bis early friend lying dead, and 
horribly mangled, at the foot of a tree. The Delaware had been mur- 
dered by his own countrymen. 
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THE VOW OF THE PEACOCK* 

The picturesque is to the Gothic what the classical was to the Grecian 
-the characteristic of their creations. Each age has left its taste in its 
remains. The Greek era was impressed with its most sunny and 
spiritual climate. The great poet, the wonderful philosopher, gave the 
mind’s immortality to their language. Tlicir works were the temple of 
faultless proportion — tlic statue of unequalled beauty — tlie urn, the 
vase, and the lamp of the most perfect outline. Ever) tiling was simple, 
but of a grace still unequalled. The natural influences of their lovely 
country were in all their imaginations. The stately column of the 
cypress — the flowing fall of the acanthus— the soft lines of their aznie 
hills melting in the transparent air — tl^esc were ilio inspiration. The&ti 
wxrc the materials out of wdiich was framed the most cjusiimmate system 
of beauty. The beautiful was the ideal f)f Greece. The Gothic, on 
the contrary, admitted otlicr elements — the wild and the grotesque 
were in its earliest inventions. The dark forests — the fierce seas, 
from whence came the first adventurers, gave their own likeness. In 
the cold climate, too, originated the fantastic. The invention insjiircd 
by the clear sunshine, or the silver moonlight, lakes a more ethereal form 
than that whose birthplace is hy the kindled hearth, whose red uncer- 
tain gleams fling quaint shadows on the scarcely-lighfeil walls. Sculp- 
ture w^as the art which embodied the spirit of the Grecian age ; while 
arcliitecturc embodied that of tlic Golhio. One left the statue severe in 
its marble simplicity — the otlicr left the cathedral stately as a wdiole, 
but embellished wuth strange combinations. Such is the picturesque ae 
opposed to the classical. The ]ncturesque was the characteristic of the 
age of chivalry — it marked its buildings, its institutions, and its poetry. 
The conception of a true knight — he sans vt sans rnprocho^ is 
a flue one. The knight required all the attributes of the ancient liero, 
ami others of inodwin necessity- He was to possess not only the high 
dcaccjit, the courage, and the personal btrengtli, but to add to these the 
later requisites of courtesy, devotion, and love. Tn this may be traced 
the influence of Christianity and woman. To ilefend the weak — to 
assist the oppressed —to disdain danger — to be gentle ami gcmcrous — to 
speak the truth, and to he faithful to the one chosen lady of his afl'ections, 
was tlic devoir of a good knight and true ; also, according to one of the 
Troubadours, 

“ Un chevalier n’en doubtez pas 
* Doit ftrir hault \ parler bas.” 

It must be allowed that such qualifications w'ould go far towards form- 
ing a very perfect gentleman of our own time; but the spirit of those 
days was essentially fanciful, ax \ on the first general and lofty outline 
of chivalry were ingrafted a thousand odd and wild exuberances. The 
absurd followed close on the elevated, like a dwarf attending on some 
lovely princess. Few things more •marked the temper of cliivalry than 
its vows ; its love, its religion, and its tendency to exaggeration, are alike 
to be found in these, its professions of fiiilh ; a history of the vows of 
celebrated knights would, in fact, comprise the history of chivalry. 
These vows were taken in many dillcrcnt ways, hut tlie most celebrated 
was that called the “Vow of the Peacock.'’ These noble birds, for so they 


* The Vow of the Peacock/’ by^the author of the Improvisatrice,” &c. &c. 
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The Vow of the Peacock. 

were styled, represented perfectly, by the brightness and variety of their 
colours, the majesty of kings, and the splendour of those dresses worn 
when holding what was called Tind, or full court (Cour plcnlcrcj* 
The ilesh ol^thc peacock or pheasant was, if the old romances may be 
credited, the principal nourishment of anights and lords. Their plumage 
was considered by the ladies of Provence as the ricliest ornament where- 
with to decorate the Troubadours. They weaved crowns of the feathers, 
which were given as prizes- to the poetical talents then consecrated to 
the celebration of valour and gallantry. The day when a solemn vow 
was to be taken, a peacock, or else a pheasant sc^etimcs roasted, hut 
always decorated vvitli its finest plumes, vv.is brouglit inaiestically by 
dames or maidens on a large disli of^silver or gold, into the assembly of 
knights. Each or all thcji made the vow on the binl. Put perhaps 
the most accurate idea of hucli a ceremony will he formed by the follow- 
ing extract from ‘‘ IVlatbieu,” giving an account of a festival held by 
Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy. ^ 

At length the day of the baiupiet arrived. If the magnificence of the 
Prince was admired in the abundance and multitude of the services, it 
shone still more conspicuous in the spectacles, then called interludes 
(entrr-mct9), w'hich reudcied the feast moie amusing and more solemn. 
There appeared in the hall divers decorations, of inaebiiics, figures of men 
and extraordinary animals, tree©, mountains, rivers, a sea and ships. All 
these objects, mingled with pcojdc, birds, and liviiig animals, were in 
motion about the hall, and on the table, and represented actions relative 
to the duke’s design. It was like the h'^tes in the })alacc of Alcina. It 
is impossible to imagine, without siirpiiK*, what must have been the 
extent of tliis hall, wliicli contained a table so spacious, or rather of this 
vast theatre, with space cnougli for the movement of sucli a crowd, and 
so much macliinery; without reckoning the number of guests, and the 
mulliuide of spectators. All at once cnlcrc I a giant, armed like a 
Saracen of Grenada, in the ancient style. He led an elephant liearing 
a castle, in which was a dishevelled lady, dressed in long mourning 
habits, after the fashion of a min or a devotee. On finding Jierself 
amid the assembly in the lull I, slic recited a triolet, ordering the giant 
to stop, but lie, watching her with a lived look, continued his advance 
till he stopped liefore the table of the duke. At that moment the 
captive <hmie, who represented Religion, made a long complaint in 
verse of the evils she siiilcrcd from the lytauuy of the infidels, and 
complained of the delay from those wdio ought to succour and deliver 
her. This lamcntaliun ended, Toisoii d’or (King at Anns of the Order 
of the Elccce), preceded by a long file of ofiicers, hearing oifPthe w rist a 
live pheasant, adorned with a collar of gold, enriched with pearls and 
jtreeious stones, advanced to the Duke of Burgundy, and presentod to 
liirn two maidens; one was Yolande, liis illegitimate daughter, and tlie 
other was Isabel of Ncufchatel, daughter of the Lord of Moiiteign, 
each accompanied by a Kniglit of tlic Golden Fleece. At the same 
time the King at Arms offered the duke the bird which he bore, in the 
name of the ladies who claimed the prott?i.;tion of their sovereign. “ In 
order,” says the narragon, “ to conform to ancient customs, according 
to w'liich, in great festivals and noble assemblies, is presented unto the 
princes, lords, and knights a peacock, or some other noble bird, to take 
upon them vows of service to the dames and maidens who claim their 
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assistance.” The duke, after having attentiyely listened to the request 
of the King at Arms, gave him a billet, which was read aloud, and 
which began w'ith these words — “ I vow unto God, my creator, the 
fir^t all ; next unto the most glorious the Virgin Mother, after to 
the Ladies of the Pheasant.” The rest contained his sworn promise to 
carry the war into the country of the infidels for the defence *of the 
oppressed church. 

The example of the duke was then followed by his whole court, \vho 
took divers of these fantastic vows for which chivalry was celebrated ; 
some sw ore never toflicep in a bed ; others never to eat off linen ; others 
to abstain from meat and wine during certf^in days in the week till the 
vow was accomjdished. A new' spc(;,tacle closed this ceremony ; a lady 
clothed in a religious habit of white, and bearing on her shoulder a 
rouleau, enriched with labels of gold, “ Grace a Z)uw,"^ came to thank 
the assembly, and presented twelve ladies, accompanied by so many 
knights. These Tadics represented different virtues, such as Faith, 
Charity, Justice, &c., and a label on each shoulder bore their names. 
At last all began to dance in their mumming guise, “ Et k faire bonne 
chere pour remplir, and rachercr plus joycusenient la fete.” But the 
vow was not ahvays attended by such “ pomp and circumstance.” Any 
lady in distress might claim that assistance which every knight was 
bound to afford ; and such a scene, though not we believe representing 
any recorded histoiical fact, was given by Mr. M‘Clise in the picture 
w'liich, suggested the poem now before us. There is something in 
the romaiilic devotion of chivalric love peculiarly suited to Miss Lan- 
doii’s style, the very essence of whose poetry lies in tlie romance of 
the affections. With verse rather naturally musical than carefully 
polished ; with great felicity of simile, the result of a quick perception 
of the cliarm of association ; with an overflowing tenderness, the popu- 
larity of her writiijgs has consisted in their being entirely feminine. 
The woman is felt in every line : she makes audible the melody of that 
w'arm yet gentle heart in her sex, which all men have possessed or covet 
to possess. Miss Landon possesses not the elements of the tragic hut of 
tlic affecting ; she only appeals to our sympathies. The natural strain 
of her mind is melancholy — a melancholy which deepens in every suc- 
ceeding work. How can it be otherwise ? Without the unfair test of 
supposing particular passages to be the records of individual experience, 
it IS very obvious that her personal feeling gives its colour to the whole. 
Tbc sickness of hope deferred — the long-lingering pang of early ^sap- 
pointment — the bitterness of the discovered illusion, are too tni^r ex- 
pressed nottto have been keenly felt. Such a result appeared to us the 
inevitable consequences of s\ ch a career. The imagination cannot 
exist without strong susceptibility to impression — 

“ The heart that is soonest awake to the flowers, 

Is ever the first to be, touched by the thorns.'’ 

The most successful literary course has its hardships and its mortifi- 
cations, the more difficult to he borne when the temperament is sensi- 
tively alive to praise, and that praise has necessarily become the great 
object of existence. Triumph inevitably ensurte envy, and the effects 
of envy come more home to us than those of triumph. Our author, in 
her “ Errinne,’* truly asks — 
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“'What is the gift of fame, 

But as a barrier to so much that makes 
Our life companionable ?*’ 

The flattered and the admired are rarely the loved. Miss Landon began 
her literary career a mere child ; of course, let Iier talent have been what 
it might, with the feelings and inexp . »encc of one. To what disap- 
pointment must this have inevitably subjected her. It is impossible to 
write as she has done without keen affections ; we cannot describe that 
which we do not know : ainl how often must these affections have been 
wasted and deceived ? Her own standard would inevitably be too 
high ; above all must the imaginative exclaim — 

“ And many love me, but by none 
Am I enough beloved/* 

Again, it is impossible for the 3'oung and the gifted to believe in tlie 
small envyings that surround their daily path, till the conviction is 
forced upon them by the most painful experience. A Successful female 
poet always gives us tlic idea of a flower uj)on^ glacier. This under- 
current of bitterness is perceptible in all ^IlBs Landon’s writings. 
There are two poems in this volume in wliich it is so strongly expressed, 
that we must quote them, in support of our theory, that where the 
laurel grows the wild flower has no blossom, and the green grass 
gi*ows not : — 

“ The Minstrel’s Monitor, 

“ Silent and dark as the source of yon river, 

Whose birth-place we know not, and seek not to know. 

Though wild as the flight of the shall from yon quiver, 

Is the course of its waves as in music they flow. 

The lily flings o’er it its silver-white blossom, 

Like ivory busks which a fairy hath made ; 

The rose o’er it bends with its beautiful bosom. 

As though 'twere enamoured itself of il i shade. 

The sunshine, like Hope, in its noontide hour slumbers 
On the stream, as it loved the bright place of its rest ; 

And its waves pass in song, as the sea-shell's solt numbers 
Had given to those waters their sweetest and best. 

The banks that surround it are flower-dropt and sunny, 

There the first birth of violets’ odour showers weep ; 

Tliere the bee heaps his earliest treasure of honey, ^ 

Or sinks in the depths of the harebell to sleep. 

Like prisoners escaped during night from their prison, 

The waters fling gaily their spray to the sun ; 

Who can tell me from whence that glad river has risen ? 

Who can say whence ifc^springs in its beauty ? — not one. 

Oh ray heart, and my song, which is as ray hearths flowing. 

Read thy fate in yon river, for juch is thine own ! 

’Mid those the chief praise on thy music bestowing, 

Who cares for the lips from whence issue the tone ? 

Dark as its birth-place, so dark is my spirit, 

Whence yet the sweet waters of melody came ; 

’Tis the long after-course, not the source, will inherit 
The beauty and glory of sunshine and fame.” 

The next has even more of personal regret — more personal, because 
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more general. This may seem a paradox ; but yet the poem which 
comes home to the many is the one that embodies some individual sen- 
timent. 


*‘The Moon. 

“ The moon is sailing o’er the sky. 

But lonely all, as if she pined 
For somewhat of companionship. 

And felt it was in vain she shined. 

Earth is her mirror, and the stars 
Arc as a court around her throne ; 

She is a beauty and a queen ; 

}3ut what is this? She is alone. 

Is there not one — not one — to share 
Thy glorious royalty on high ? 

I cannot choose but pity thee, 

Thou lovely orphan of the sky. 

Fd ratl^ be the meanest flower 
Tliat grows, my mother Earth, on thee, 

So there were others of my kin. 

To blossom, bloom, droop, die with me. 

Earth, thou hast sorrow, grief, and death ; 

But with Ihcse better could I bear . 

Than reach and rule yon radiant sphere, 

And be a solitary there.” 

The principal poem is a tale of some length. Its heroine is thus- 
introduced : — 

It was a mournful sight to see 
That youthful brow he down 
Without its purple canopy, 

Witl'.snt its royal crown ; 

A rugged pallet, which was laid 
Upon the floor of stone. 

Thro' whose dark chinks the night-winds play’d 
With low peipctual moan ; 

A death’s head-teliing from the wall — 

‘ Thy heart beats high, but this ends all ! ’ 

A crucifix, a pictured saint. 

With Ihin-worii lip and colours faint, 

All whereon youth loves not to dwell, — 

Were gathered in that gloomy cell. 

I said, 'twas sad to sec such head 
Tiaid lowly in so rude a bed ; 

Eyes long accustomed to unclose 

Where sighed the lu«e, whaae breathed the rose, 

Nort'or the lack of slate or gold. 

But for the history w'hich it told. 

The youthful slee,per slumbering there, 

With the ]!ale moonlight in her hair; • 

Ilor child-likc head upon her arm, 

Cradling the ,soft '3he^, rosy warm ; 

The sweet month opening like a fiower. 

Whose perfume fills the midnight hour; 

Her white hands clasped, as if she ke])t 
A vigil even while she slept ; 
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Or, as her rest too lonuj delay mjr. 

Slumber stole over her while praying. 

Yet this is not the dreamless sleep 
That youth should know— the still, the deep ! 

See, on her cheek th’ unquiet led 
A sudden ciiinson flush has shed 1 
And now it fades, as colours die 
While waf chins: twilight’s ♦lansicnt sky ; 

And now 'tis deadly pale in hue ; 

On the wan f^iehead stands the dew I 
The small white hands aie clenched and vviung 
She wakes ^ how wild a look is flung 
hiom those blue eyes which, stiange and wide, 

Glanci, like a deei’s, liom side to side ? 

She listens hut ‘^he t^annot hear, 
iSo loudly beats her heait with (eai 
Oirulual she knows the lonely cell — 

She heais the mulnighrs bell ; 

Slif sees the moonlight on the pane, 

Aiiil w eary, droops hei head again.*’ 

It is in such paintings that oui autlioi e\ceK. It is the real redeemed 
b) the bciiutitul One greit (haini m these pages aie the sudden bursts 
oi sonic slioiig emotion, siiggeslod almost by chance; witness the very 
inentioi) of the tailicst Tlaliaix pott — 

One wandeied thcio, whose gazing eye 
Biseivtd to mil » 01 such a sky , 

He ot file laurel and the lyie, 

Whose lip was song, whose heait was fire— 

Tilt giiitle Pitiaich he whose tamo 
Was w 01 ship ol one deaiest name. 

The niyitle planted on his gla^e 
Ga\e all the lauicl evci gave ; 

The lile that lives iii otheis’ bieat i — 

Lo\e s last sweet tiiumph over death. 

And till iiie-not ot long disdain — 

Ot liope unblest — of ficiy pun — 

Ol lute and lain el vowed in vain. 

Ot siuh llu common taiinot deem ; 

Such love liath an etheical piidc ! 

1 d lathei teed on such a dii im, 

Than will a waking world beside. * 

These last two lines concciitiate the ideal of tl\c hrai t, which is the 
t^'seiice ot icminine poetry. 

We Kgut that we have not space to quote more than a few slnn/as 
ot “ Tlic J.etler,” winch appears to us tlu very perfection ol all that 
can be nuiigined of woiuan’miovc, gentle, silent, tender and devoted — 

“ Once, and once only, Itit me speak 
Ot all that I have telt foi years, 

You lead it not upon mf cheek, 

You di earned not of it in my tears. 

And yet i loved thee witlka love 
That into evtiy teeling came ; 

I novcL looked on htaven above 
W ithout a pi ayer to bless thy name. 
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1 had no bth«% loye to, share, 

That whioh jyos (hine^and thine alone ; 

' A few sad thouf hta It had to spare 

Fot'those beneath the fhjjeratl ,stojie. 

BOt every thine, 

Affection 'Witn m grevr. 

Thy heart.was as a}iorae^ and shiiue, 

" Familiar, kffd yet'sacred too, 

How often have 1 watched the spot 
^ On which thy step had only moved ; 

My memory remembers not 
The hour when thou wert not beloved. 

I never had a grief or care 
I sought not from thine eyes to hide ; 

In joy I said, * Aii ! would he were 
My pleasure shaiing at my side.* 

I bent above each old romance. 

And seemed to read thy history there ; 

I saw, in each brave knight, thy glance 
Distinct upon the kindled air. 

Whene’er I sang, our songs they seemed 
To pamt thee only in the lay ; 

Of only thee at night I dreamed, 

Of only thee I thought by day. 

The wind that wandered round our towers 
Bi ought echoes of thy voice to me ; 

Our old hall’s solitary liours 
Were peopled with sweet thoughts of thee. 

And yet we part — this very hour ! 

Ah ! — only if my beating heait 

Could break for bot!l — there is no powei 
C^'uld force me with your love to part. 

- Theie is no shape that pain could take, 

No ill that would not welcome be. 

If sijfFered but for thy dear sake, — 

But they must be unshared by thee.’* 

We frankly confess that we have our doubts whether woman’s love be 
quite the disinterested and intense thing that Miss Landon represents 
it to be; still it iaan exquisite creed. We have rather dwelt on the 
more essentially feminine portion of the work, but it would be injustice 
to the wiiter not to give a specimen of her powers in another line. We 
conclude with the following bold and spirited lines ; — 

“The Danish Warrior’s i^eath Sono. 

“ Away, away ! your care is^irain ; 

No leech could aid m0 Ww ; 

The chill of death ki at my heart. 

Its damp upon my brow. 

Weep not — 1 shape to see such tears 
Within a warrior’s eyes ; 

Away I how can ye weep for him 
^ Who in the battle dies? 
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Will ha,yi ifjy inAi^i slgfiT 

My Ibanner' floats among the cJlouds, ' 

AifDther droops Ixilow / 4 . 

Well with my heart’s host blood is paid 
Such pui chase of a foe. 

Go ye and seek my halls, there dv\ells 
A fair hair’d b8y of mine ; 

Give him my swoid, while yet the blood 
Darkens that falchion s shine. 

Tell him that only other blood 
Should wash such stains away ; 

And if he be his father s child, 

There needs no more to say. 

Farewell, my bark ! faf^wcll, my fiieddsl 
Now^ fling me on the wave ; 

One cup ol wine, and one ol blood, 

Pom on my bounding* giave 

It has been beautifully said that “ Woman’s heart is love and song 
united ” That heart is Miss Laiidou’s peculiai domain It js the 
inspiration of the present volume which must ddd to its writer’^tYaaie. 
We congratulate litr on the production of pages 

“ Wheie thought finds happiest voice, and glides along ^ 

Into the silvei rivers of sv^et song.** 


If t hia died hejtd ^ 

HadiFafe hf fliy silken ««d; 

9ut I li€ tiTt Dftf decH 

Seitore afty ; 

The wind eraHatit i 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 

The Two Agitators, unitten at a Ball at Drambteburg, 

Grfat Daniel O Connell is gone to the Noith : 

His longue a lemonstranoe indignant pours foithv 
And eloquence flows fioin his mouth 
But you, pietty Jane, with a pan of black m|es. 

Come ovei the natives of Kent to suipuse. 

And agitate heaits in the South 
lie tiros with a word, and you fire with a look, — ^ 
Head and heait thus invaded, what mpital can brook? 

Alaft^^ theie s no end to oui woes. 

He agitates old, and you agitate young . 

Till you clos' youi peepei*s, and lie holds his longue, 
Poor Britain will ma^'^r find lepose. 


A Caution addre^^ed to Lady H n, on leading the following Ad^cr* 

Usement in the** Morning Hei aid' “ Colosseum- Vaitou^ Eaftibi* 

tions, — Sports and lights, tn winch ^he visiters will partake ” 

Those Colosseum fights eschew. 

Avoid the fierce attack : 

Else, going there with eyes of blue, 

You'll come away with black, ^ 
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THE TEMPTATION OF RACHEL MORISSON. 

It was a clear, sunny September morning — bright and cheerful. 
Autumn was stealing^ not striding over the landscape, and Rachel 
Morisson looked out upon a joyous picture as she sat within the win- 
dow of her father’s house. 

Her two younger sisters had spread a richly-fringed carpet beneath a 
verandah that was curtained by clustering vines : the elder of them 
had filled a basket witli the rich clusters of the purple grape, and held 
it up, a double temptation to little Miriam and a bounding, beautiful 
greyhound, the pet and torment of the faiinly. Kate Morisson, the 
tempter, 'would not, Jiowcver, suffer cither of them to toucli a single 
grape until she had first jirescntcd the basket to Raciitl ; indeed, her 
youthful sisteis loved Rachel dearly, — and loved her the more, for that 
the rose w^as fading from her cheek, and her lips seldom smiled as was 
their custom in former times. 1 have often observed that tlie love of 
children increases with the illness of a friend or companion, — a beauti- 
ful illustration of the disinterested nature of true love. 

“ There is a bilnch, Rachel, ^a hunch fit for a queen ! The doctor 
said you might eat grapes.” 

“ Thank you, dear Kate ; tliey are very flue indeed ; but you should 
not have templed Miiiam and Nina with them.’' 

“Oil!” replied Kate, laughing, “T love to tempt them — to teaze 
them a little ; it does ihcin good.” 

‘^'Ko, I do not think so,” said Rachel. “ 1 am not fond of quoting 
from tbc Iloly Sciiplims on trivial occasions, but you must remember we 
pray, not to be led into tcnqitation ; and, Kate, looking on the tcnqitation 
with which you tempted your little sister and the pretty hound, made 
me think ” 

“ What, sister?” 

^ “ Upon mine own !” 

“ Yours, Rachel ! I did not tempt .you with grapes.” 

“ Grapes !” repeated Rachel Morisson, smiling, tliough there was sad- 
ness ill the smile. “ No, not with grapes ; — yet I have had my temp- 
tation.” 

“ W^hat was it, sister?” 

“ I w'ill tell yoifKvhcu you arc old enough to understand its nature.” 

“ But T am old enough, Rachel. I shall be seven next month. 
Perhaps, sister, you were tempted to tell a story 

“ No.” ^ 

“ To wear tight shoes at the dancing lesson ?” *' 

“ No!” 

“ To go into the garden and gather cherries without leave ?” 

«Nnr” 

To ride the kicking pony ?” * 

“ Indeed, my Kate, you need not attempt to find out. Listen to me; 
if it pleases God that 1 live nnl^l you have completed your seventeenth 
year, I will relate to you my ‘ temptation if — bsten to me, Katherine 
— I ^jm taken from you into the world of jjpirits before you attain the 
beauty and incur the dangers of womanhood, I will leave a written 
testimony tbat may warn you how to avoid the sorrows which have 
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planted and watered the willows that are already growing over my early 
grave.” 

Kate did not quite understand what her sister meant, but she saw 
that her eyes were filled with tears, and so she crept silently to her side, 
and looked up into her face, and feV her heart sad wdthin her. A little 
time, and the sharp winds of an unusually edid spring sent (the physi- 
ciinis said) poor Rachel Morisson to an early grave. There was one 
who knew^ otherwise, — who knew that the iron had entered her soul, 
ami festered in its core, and that her body w as too delicate to withstand 
the struggles of her mind. Her mother closed her eyes, and sorrowed 
over her bier, — but not as one having no hope, for her last blessed 
words were, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth !” There was much 
mourning in the bereaved dwellfng. Kate was able to feel and to tell 
how truly she missed — 

“ The glancing of her sister’s eye, 

The weaving of her hair, 

The footsteps lightly gliding by, 

TIio hand so small and fair.’’ 

But little Miriam soon forgot her troubles in the excitement of black 
frocks and a crape bonnet. 

Years pass, as well as moutbs ; and when we review them, we think 
they pass as f|uickly. The relrosprct of hoth is nearly the same ; but the 
j)ro\'pe(it, how ddferent ! Katherine Morisson had completed her seven- 
teenth year, and w'a# already arrived at the dangerous disti»ction of 
being a belle and a beauty. Slie liad almost ceased to remember that 
her sister, whose once beautiful form was now part and parcel of the 
earth wherein it lay, left a “ written testimony ” of her trials ; that she 
laid open her heart’s feelings, hopes, and disappointments for her aiiU 
vantage; that, to prevent her lister's tears, she had re-shed her own — 
for she had l^rn al’resh wounds which time had comparatively healed, 
and had again counted the drops of blood distilled from her lacerated 
liearl. “My blessed child!” said Iier mother, “ have you forgotten 
])t)or RaclieTs legacy? — how she bequeathed you the knowledge of her 
‘ tenqitalion,’ that your fate might not be as hers?” 

She laid a few leaves of pajier upon her table, fairly and plainly 
written ; and Kate retrimmed her lamp, and flung the garlan^ from her 
brow, tliat she might icad the story of her dead s^ter. 

“A WOMAN, Kate! — a young uninamed woman’s trials — are gene- 
rally of the aflections; — trials of temper — trials of judgment — trials of 
power -- come aftcrwaids ; but a young girl’s trials arc of the heart. 

“ 1 hope you Hiftve not understood what it is to love ; unless, indeed, 
you ichat is lovely ^ — lovely not only for time, but for eternity. The 
impression made on a young heart may be considered light ; and yet, Ka- 
therine, it is long — oh, liuw long ! —before it wears out : I found it so. 
You know’ the pains niy dear motlier ever took to impress upon us our 
religious duties ; to teach us Christ all-in-all suflicient; and to manifest 
our faith by our works. I fear me thflt I trusted too much to my own 
strength — that I thought too much of my own acquirements. The 
jiains bestowed on my edutfation made me superior to my companions^ 
hut not, alas ! superior to myself. The remembrance of your sister — 
of the once living reality of her who pens these lines — will, before you 

^ ' 2 B 2 • 
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read them, have faded to an outlined vision. You will remember -a tlun, 
j)ale girj, who loved flowers and music, and for whom you gathered the 
finest grapea ; and the thought of her will bring bacK her last kiss — 
her white brow-— her dead hand, the never-to-be-forgotten touch of 
death ! — the tears — a mother’s precious tears ! — and then the funeral. 
Ay, my beloved sister, all^ will be as a vision ; but we may learn Xvisdom 
from such. 

I did think too highly of my acquirements, and practised them 
more for the sake of display, than a desire to give pleasure. They 
attracted the attention of one who, possessed of much beauty, much 
talent, and some — indeed many, amiable qualities, was, nevertheless, 
deficient in the great requisites for domestic — much less Christian — 
happiness. For a time, we were as ts/o gay butterflies sporting in the 
sunshine ; I learnt to see with his eyes, to hear with I cars, to feel his 
feelings, to live but in Ids presence ; and yet I hardly knew it — was 
not that strange i* — One of the mysteries of love ; perpetually denying 
his influence with my lips — lying to my own heart — practising self- 
deception; but however I ndght have succeeded in deceiving myself, I 
did not, could not deceive liim. He knew his power, and while he loved 
me — (Ah ! Kate, take my experience with you into the world, and re- 
member that while men talk of love, women feel it) — loved me — he 
believed well — yet endeavoured to laugh at my ‘ amiable weaknesses,* 

‘ early prejudices,’ ‘ want of worldly knowledge.’ Such he termed, in 
honied yords, woman^s best and surest safeguard-^-her refuge — Ber hope 
— her shield and buckler. At first I was alarmed — but he never 
wounded my feelings. Day by day, secure of my afl’cetions, he became 
more careless in his expressions, though he gave me no reason to suppose 
that he was guilty of infidelity. I wanted the courage, and, in truth, 
'the Christian knowledge, to combat his assertions; and, for a long time, 
1 sheltered myself -inder the hope, almost the belief, tliat he did but jest! 
And awful as it was, still it was a comfort — a coward’s Comfort, truly, 
that has no truth for its foundation. My dear mother, too, trembled 
while she ])raycil for my happiness; but my father thought of the 
splendour of the alliance, and rejoiced therein. 

“ The time approached for our union, and the care, attention, and 
tenderness of jny affianced husband made me almost forget what then I 
had harcfly time to think upon amid the congratulations, the prepara- 
tions, and the festivals that were to celebrate our marriage. Every one, 
too, .as.'rtired me lio\V certain I was of happiness, and I endeavoured to — 
yes, I did — believe it. I gave myself up to the intoxication of an un- 
sanctified hope, and I fought against my doubts and Christian tenors ; 
it was to be the last Sunday before our marriage, and w'e were to take 
they sacrament together. He had agreed with so much seeming pleasure 
that, we should do so, that I hailed it as a happy omen ; and on that 
memorable Sabbath morning entered a bower whose roses and jessamine 
had been twined by nis hands — which made them doubly dear to me. 
It was a bright and balmy day — the sprays were bending beneath the 
dew drops, and tha air w as heavy with perfume ; everything was hushed 
and silent — even the song of the bird was tempered in its^ sweetness; 
and I prayed— oh ! how fervently ^ayed, that I might — that we might 
together find ‘ Ute way, the truth, and the life,’ 

“ I had escaped from the tumult of company to commute with my 
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own heart, and He, to ‘ whom all hearts are open,’ knows, that I 
I)raycd more for him than for myself. Suddenly, the clyirch-hcll 
rounded in my ear, and I rose to attend its blessed "summons. I was 
pushing back the silver stars of a clustering jessamine that curtained 
the arbour’s entrance, when I sww the object of rny prayer coming 
towards me ; perhaps I would not have drawn back had be been alone, 
but an intimate friend, wlio was to have been liis bride’S'inan, was with 
him, and I shrank beneath the shade. As they (Jpproaclied, they 
laughed and talked together, and so loudly that I heard what one of them 
would have given worlds I never had heard. 

“ ‘ The Sacrament ^Yill take up so much time, that I cannot meet you 
as I intended.* This sentence^ attracted my attention ; though when 
indeed did he speak that I was not attentive ? OIj, how T shuddered at 
what followed ! 

“ * Then, why do you go ? Why submit to what you despii?e ? I 
would not do it for any w'oman upon earth !’ 

“ * I ^vould do more than that for Rachel ; but when once away from 
this, she will get rid of all her early prejudices, and become one of the 
world ; her mind is comprehensive, and licr love for me Avill tend to 
teach her the superiority of rational over formal religion.’ 

“ ‘ To have a preaching wife — to be obliged to go to cliurch, sing 
psalms on Sundays, and take the sacrament once a month — a pretty 
prospect of domestic felicity 1* 

‘ Psha — you do not'suppose that my present life is a type of what 
is to come? No, no ; I do not intend to be canonized under the deno- 
mination of Saint Alfred, but it pleases her, and believe me she is not 
half as bad as she was. I remember when she would not fead a news- 
jiaper on Sunday !’ 

“ ‘ Is it possible!’ 

“‘Fact — upon my honour. Now she is getting better and better; 
— I must tolerate tlie mummery till w'e arc inarrird, and then * 

“ Kate, Kate, I lieard no more. A torrent of bitterness overwhelmed 
me. The blessed sacrament to be termed ‘ mummery' — tlie man for 
whom I lived and prayed to exult that my religion w^as declining — to 
plan its destruction ! ^ I do not ask you to pity me ?iow7, because my 
transgressions have been ipardoned — my race run — my sorrows ceased 
their troubling — my spirit found its rest! — but then^ or rather when 
lestored to perfect consciousness, you w^ould have pitied me. 

“ For weeks I could not leave my bed ; the delirium of hrain fever 
for a time i|pared me worse agonies, but the Temptation w'as with 
me still. I knew that Alfred’s attentions had been unremitting — 
that he had watched over me — they said he had prayed for me. 
Oh ! to whom w^as he to pray ? his people were not my people, his 
God not my God. And yet 1 loved him — loved him in my heart of 
liearts — prayed for him ; Kate, I pray for him still — at morn — at mid- 
night — by the way-side — and in secret ; his name is on my lips — on 
iny lips ! — in my heart ! My mother, though she knew by hitter expe- 
rience that hco can never be as except in the I^ord — she almost 
wished me to perform my cont^t — she feared that, though the spirit 
was willing, the flesh was — and she talked of the believing 
wife saving the unbelieving husband. It might be so ; and had I tnar- 
ricd, believing that he believed, I would have borne my cross ; but the 
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film had been graciously removed from mine eyes — he was an acknow- 
ledged infidel^ regarding the holy oidinances of religion as mummeries. 
Could 1 Took up to,- select such a one as my guide through life? My 
father spurned me from him - talked of the lands which I had lost — the 
station I had cast away I My bndc’s-maids mourned that their splen- 
did dresses could not he worn ; and you, Kate, a little fairy of five years 
old, wept bitterly the loss of cake. But oh ! when he, the loved one, 
promised to be ali I desired — said that I could save him from the deblriic- 
tion into which he would surely jdunge if I did not share his name - 
then came my worst temptation - then, then, I felt how liitter it was to 
remember that he who had deceived me ojice might repeat the deception!^ 
They tell us we ought to forget the /in/ /f? of those wc love ; I found re- 
membering their perfections (he most difligcrous of the two. 

Enough ! wc parted. He said, ^ If his life, if his opinions, became 
really religious, w^ould I marry him ? ’ I said, ‘ Yes.’ He went forth 

again into the world, and he forgot me — I remained in my own home 

I forgot not him. His career has been thought les^, brilliant, and extra- 
vagant — he has grown of the w^orld, w^orldly ; while I have fouml rest, 
and peace, and hope, — and ere, long eic you have icad these pages, 
shall have been made immortal. Oh, then, beloved Katheiine, let your 
prayer be, ‘ Let me not be led into temptation for once lieing led 
therein, by the vanities, (he [deasures, or the riches of life, our escape 
is doubtful, and our trial great.” 

Bitterly did Katheiine weep over the records of a life wliich was ter- 
minated before twenty summeishad staiujied the perfection of beauty 
on her blow but I am happy to record, that Kate was saved much 
misery by the wisdom she gleaned from the “ Temptation of Rachel 
Morisson.” 


WINDSOR BY MOONLIGHT, 

( A Picture by T. C. llnjtand.) 

By Mrs. Hofland# 

On ! lovely scene earth, water, air, and sky 
Are redolent of beauty. The fair night 
Hangs out the lamp of heaven triumphantly 
On scenes with nature’s loveliest teature’.s (light. ^ 
Old Windsor’s palace-tow^crs arc gleaming bright 
With royal revelry, o'ei Thames’ calm stream ; 

Near which young beauty lingers, fain to hear 
The whisper’d vow that hallows “ love’s first dream,' 
And bids the flutt’ring bosom cease to fear. 

Thus noble Surrey .sooth’d Ins Geraldine, 
pQuring a ])oet’s pa.ssion, pure, intense, 

Into her very heart. Vile^raemories hence, 

Of blood, and woe, and crime, that shock the sense ! 
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Jncledon and Popn (the Tra^edia^i) on American Manners. - Pope's love 
of the pjood things of this life was unbounded ; amid man/ other sayings; 
one of his was to the effect tliat he knew of hut one crime that man could 
commit, and that was peppering’ a rump-steak. When Incledon returned 
from America he met iiis old friend Pope, and after mutual congratula- 
tions, the latter exclaimed, “ Well, Charles, and how do they feed?” 
“^Immortally,” replied Charles, “ the very poetry of eating and drinking, 

my dear Pope, in all things but one; by they take no oil to their 

salads.*’ “ No oil to tlioir salads !” reiterated the horror-stricken trage- 
dian, “ why did we make peace nnth them ?" 

Michael Kelly and Pope, who came out in London in 178^1, and 

was then about twenty-seven years old, was very solicitous, towards the 
latter part of bis life, of being reputed much younger than he really was, a 
desire that Mich. Kelly thought proper on all occasions to thwart. One 
morning Pope called, and Kelly put into his hands a letter with the Dublin 
l)ost-mark, addressed to Pope, “To the care of M. Kelly, Esq.” After 
many thanks, Pope opened and read the effusion, which was from an 
unknown corrcspondiMit, begging a^avour for his grandson, reminding 
Pope how often he (P.) in Dublin had patted the writer on the head, and 
praised his aptitude as a scholar, &c. &c., and concluding with follow- 
ing paragragh: — “ I am now eighty years of age, and do hope that the 
friend and patron of my boyhood will not desert im*, or mine, in my declin- 
ing years.” Nothing but Ktdly’s good dinners could ever have tempted 
Pope to forgive this. 

Keans When Kean first appeared, many contradictory 

reports were abroad respecting his education, and a Mr. C , resolving 

to put it to the test, wrote to him one morning a note in Latin, requesting 

some tickets for his benefit. “ Well,” said R , “ and how did Kean 

construe it ?■* “Into an insult,” was the reply. The same gentfeman, 
who was always a warm partisan of Kean, lieing once hard pressed on 
the subject of Kean's academic deficiencies, exclaimed, “D-iiit, Sir, 
surely a man may liavc drunk at the well of learning without l)eing ex- 
pected to swallow the, bucket 

Singular Fortune. — K , a well-known literary gentleman, by the 

will of a relative, became entitled to a certain legacy, provided by a cer- 
tain day therein named he had “ any children lawfully born in wedlock,” 

Time passed on, and K , who was a bachelor, had not yet seen any one 

to whom “ his affections tended,” and the person who, in failure of the 
above event became entitled, was anticipating his succession, when “Mar- 
ried this day,^t St. George's Church, &.c. &c.,” dissijiated, or at least shook 
his hopes. For some time the lady gave licr lord little chance of obtaining 
the bequest ; at length, wlien it was getting, in sporting phrase, too near 

to be pleasant, the lady proved e^iceinte ; months wore away, and K 

waited on an eminent chamber-counsel to consult him. Mrs. K ’s cal- 

culations rendered it probable’ the event would occur a fortnight or three 
weeks too late; “ Should that be the case, Wi)uld he forfeit the fortune ?'* 
“ I fear you would,” replied the lawyer ; “ besides, my dear Sir, the will 
says children^ and though the testator most jirobahly meant child or 
children, the Court would construe It literally.” Home in “.the stu^y 

denominated brown” went poor K , day followed day, until within 

four of the period named in the wilf, when Mrs. K blessed her husband 

with twins. 

[Motives of delicacy prevent the mention of names, but the parties are 
too well known to render the accuracy Qf the story at all doubtful.] 
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4 Hint from the Ga^/ery.— The Coburj: Theatre, under the management 
of Glossop and others, enjoyed an unenviable celebrity for attention to any- 
thing but “ words, phrases, and grammar.*' On one occasion the scenes 
stuck in the grooves, and the gods were much otfended at beholding the 
halves of a house with, an interstice of a yard or so between them; at 
Ijcngth a sween^called out, “ Ve don't expect no good grammar h^re, but,, 
hang it, you ini;^ht close the scenes/* 

A Reformed Rake, — A theatrical lady, celebrated for everytliing but con- 
tinence, at length resolved to marry and reform. Her conduct was duly 
canvassed in the dies.sing*rooms of the theatres. “ I am fold,” cried one, 
“ that she confessed to her liege lord all her amours.” “ What a proof qf 
couitige !" exclaimed one lady. “ What an extraordinary instance of can- 
dour !*' said another. “ And what an amazing instance of memory /** cried 
the third. . 4 

American Feasting (a KentuckX — ^When Mr. Gallof went through the 
United States with M’amselle ITJeck, the celebrated elephant, lie, one 
evening, was warm in liis praises of the hospitalities and socialities of the 
moth'^r-country ; amid oilier instances, he quoted one of the Kutland 
punchbowl, which, on the christening of the young Marquis, was built so 
large that a small boat was actually set sailing upon it, in which a boy sat, 
who ladled out the liquor. “ I gue.ss,” said one of the company, “ I've 
seen a bowl that 'ud beat that to ii]^ioital smash ; for. at my bi Other’s 
christening the bowl was so deep, that when we young'uns said it warn't 
sweet cn^gh, father sent a man down in a diving-bell to stir up the sugar 
at the bouom.” 

Dr, Abernethy and P , the Comedian. — P , who w as of a .scor- 
butic habit, was, for a considerable time, the patient of Abernethy ; the 
guineas followed one another into the pocket of the doctor, and the aetor 
got no better, At length, in no pleasant humour, he presented himself. 

“ No better. Doctor !” “ Um,** said Abernethy, “ I’m afraid you don't 

strictly adhere to your regimen — vegetable diet.” “ Sir,” said the enraged 
actor, “ I’ve taken as much green stuff as a jackass, and yet Pm no 
fetter 'F J'-^d flounced out of the liouse. Abernethy, who was too eccentric 
him.sclf to be offended by eccentricity in others, had a prescription made 

up, and sent it with his rwl pills to Mr. P , with this direction : — ” Let 

the jackass^take one of these per niglfl, and go on with his hot mash of 
green stufflis usual.” 

Eger ton^s Reply. was often said of old Chapman, of Covent -garden 
Theatre, that he taught his sons to fight before he taught them to read ; 
certain it is, that they were equally petulant' and pugnacious ; and the 
thing next heard of either S. or W. Chapman (alter their engairement in 
any pew company) was, that they had knocked up a plfiy and knocked 
down the manager. This pugilistic propensity was most peculiarly deve- 
loped in Samuel (the youngest and smallest), who had fairly fought his 
way through the provinces. When the late Mr. Egerton took Sadler'.s 
Wells Theatre, S. Chapman wrote to him for an engagement. .,Egertoii*s 
reply was laconic, but decidedly 0 the purpose: — 

Dkah Sam, ‘‘ / can’t fight. 

Yours triilyy 

■ ** Daniet. EQBRTOn.” 

Genius, The Trageilia?is of the last Century. — Genius has a power of 
investing trifles with importance, interest, and grandeur. Mrs. Siddons 
sang " Bitty Taylor” w ith a force of humour that our bc.st comic actors 
might have envied ; Kean's parlante style of executing the ballads of 
“ Black-eyed Suslin,’* “ My tnm-built Wherry,” and “ Sally in our Alley/* 
was to the full as pathetic as his faVewell in Othello; and ftenderson drew 
tear^ in the old see-saw ballad of " The Babes in the Wood.** John 
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Kemble had no deshabille talent, if! may coin the phrase ; away from the 
lamps he was a? mere private gentleman, and to most persons must have 
^ appeared an exceedingly dull one. His mind was not obtuse, but his ex- 
treme slowness gave him all the appearance of obtusity. In allusion to 
his asthma, he was wont to say that no one else of his family knew the 
misery of drawing on their own r^est, and finding theljleck disho- 
noured.” Kemble and Henderson were both sul)ject at limes to pro- 
found melancholy ; Kean gave way to despondency, but that his habits 
sufficiently accounted for: with his two great predecessors the feeling 
seemed to be “ a part of tiiem and of their natures.” It is singular to 
remark, that neither Garrick, Quin, Kemble, Barry, Henderson, or Cooke 
ever liad a son. Of all our tragedians for the last hundred years, Kean 
alone has left a perpetualor of his name. 

A Preventive Check to an Elopement. a young actnr, had been 

fortunate enough, whilst in a provincial town, to win the affections of a 
lady, young, beautiful, and accomplished, and who, moreover, was entitled 
to a considerable fortune on her attaining the age of twenty-one. Her 
friends were hostile to the attachment she had formed, and no chance was 
left but the old resource— an elopement. Not without dijiculty tho» actor 
obtained a gig and a tolerable trotter, and having got bis adored snugly 
seated by his side, it was crack whip and away. To take the high road he 
knew would be madness, he therefore dashed along by a bye-w'ay : after 
journeying some miles, they got into one of those interminable lanes that 
are too nanow to turn in, and make amends for their lack of breadth by 
their enormous length ; five tiiiles of this^ “ long lane that had no turning’^* 
had he traversed, when he was stopped by a turnpike-gate. It was night ; 
the gate locked, and the inmates of the turnpike asleep. He rapped, he 
thundered, and his agony was increased by hearing the sound of a trotting 
horse behind him. He threw stones at the windows to awtJikep the toll- 
collector, and at length a child about four years old popped his head 
through the broken pane, and unburthened himself of the following pleas- 
ing intelligence : — ” Daddy dunk abed.” Such was indeed the fact ; the 
toll-keeper was insensible, and thus ended the elopement, for the pursuers 
overtook tlie delinquent, and the lady was secured by her friends. 

Elluton andthe Cryer . — Elliston had several relatives and many friends 
in the church ; visitirig one of the latter, w'ho had some occasion to call upgn 
his clerk, who was also the public* cryer, Klliston accompanied his friend ; 
the cryer was from home, and whilst the reverend gentleman explained to 
the good man’s wife the purport of his business, Elliston looked over two 
or three things that liad been feft to be cried that afternoon, amongst 
others one w'as of a dog lost, who, mid his peculiar spots and blemishes, 
had “ sore eyes;” Elliston, always on the qui vwe fqr a frolic, altered the 
word “sore’ to “four.” The cryer came home, took up the' several 
matters, and commenced his duties, enunciating in sonorous tones, “Lost 
a black and tan-coloured terrier, answers to the name of Carlo, has two 
white legs and Jbur eyes.'* “ You scoundrel,” cried a traveller, who was 
the owner of the animal, “ how d’ye think I shall ever get my dog, if you 
describe it in that manner?” The cryer protested it 'w'as according to 
copy, and 5n examination it was evident the paper had been tampered 
with. Home went the cryer, boiling fvilh indignation ; bis wife had in- 
formed him of the call of his reverend employer, but had said nothing 
about his companion, and tlierefore no jdoubt remained on the officiars 
mind that the clergyman himself had played him the trick. He awaited . 
patiently until Sunday for his revenge, and before he took his seat as clerk, 
remdVed the book of St. John frqm the New Testament. The clergymc^a - 
gave out the lesson, as the 2nd chapter o> St. John, and then began to , ^ 
look ip vain for the book in question ; at last he whispered to the clerk, 
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** What has become of St. John?” “ He can’t come,” was the reply, “ he 
has got sore eyes." 

Tom Sheridans filial Duty. — Miles Andrews one day meeting Tom i| 
Sheridan, expressed his surprise at seeing him out; after a good deal of 
astonishmen^n both sides, Andrews cried, “ Is it possible you do not 
know that father is no more?” (Such a report liad that day been 
current in the City.) “'Why,” replied 'roni, “ I left him half an hour ago, 
and he said he was very well; Imt he is such a cursed liar, there’s no 
believing a word he says, and therefore, notwithstanding his assertion, it’s 
very likely to be as you say.” 

Coleridi^cs Tragedy ,-- Oo(e\'u\go was very fond of quoting burlesque 
distiches : one of his favourites was the letter of one Smart, who had been 
promised a hare by a forgetful Welchman ; it ran thus — 

Tdl me, tbnu of ftreat C.idwsiluulei* ! 

JJast .sent the hare '* or hast thou swnIJ(,’‘. 'd her?” 

After the production, and failure in attraction of “ ilemorse," Coleridge 
sent “ Zajola” to a dramatist for his opinion as to its fitness for theatrical 
representation ; his friend ansuerod him in his favourite style - 
“ It iievfM' (Viii he acted ; thus, dear ColeriHgo, answer 1 : 

It ijni’t like a play; hut it’s like a hill in Cliancery.” 

Mathews, and some of his Cofitemporaries. -Poor Mathews ! he was a 
man of harmless eccentricities, and of the strangest anomalies. Amid the 
many things that he believed or affected to believe, one was, that “ no 
man ever caught a.fish liy rod and line.” “ No, no,” he would exclaim, 

“ a net might deceive any’tliing, but fishes arc not such cursed fools as not 
know that cat-gut and wire isn't good for ’em !” 

He had an iiitoiise, an unceasing love of approliation, and tins led him 
occasionally obtrusively to occiqiy the attention of tlie company he was in. 

I once actpally hoard him sing fourteen comic songs (those sti angc mixtures 
of melody and mimicry which wore created by, lived, and died with him) 
in one evening. He implicitly believed in his own tragic powers; he felt 
he had the mind to conceive, and — as far as enunciation alone went — the 
power to execuh- : he did not sec that Ins appearance, his gesture, and his 
eternal restlessm ss, all partook of the ludicrous. lie was a little prone to 
speech-making at public meetings, and was on the tenterhooks to bring 
forth some witticisms that should “ set the table in a roar ;” his extem- 
poraneous jokes, how ever, were seldom good. He liad no eye for painting ; 
the most miserable daubs were foisted on him, and as he affected a taste, 
he was continually the victim of print and picture dealers. He could not 
bear (few^ can) to have the genuineness of yny original painting or curiosity 
in his collection impugned. A celebrated ui)holstercr going through 
Mathews’s gallery, was called u])on to admire the cassolette (sent to Gar- 
rick with the freedom of Strafford, and purchased by Mathews at an enor- 
mous piice,) made of the Shakspearc mulbeiry tree. The gentleman in 
question, who was a connoisseur in wood, declared that the material was of 
\valnut, not of mulberry. Mathews grew livid with anger, his rage was 
really awful; and this tiivial circumstance (lor the man of furniture per- 
sisted) wholly estranged the parties. Ho had what might be termed a 
knack at music, bul ho was not a musician ; he played the \iolin with 
taste; (his original tutor was Mr. CJiarles Ciimmins, Professor of Music, 
Leed.s, who when a hoy was, with his father, Mr. Cummins, the Yorkshire 
Kemble, in all the towns of the northern circuit, where Mathews was then 
low comedian ;) could play a littl^.on the piano and organ, and was fond 
of attempting any instrument that came in his way. His industry in his 
art, and in all that in ariy way, however remotely appertained to it, had no 
parallel: he was studying fresh characters to llie day of his death; in 
America (where his attraction rfteded not the provocative of novelty), he 
studied and played Coddle, in V Married Life.” When he went into the 
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provinces, he had a machine resembling a mail-coach, which was formed 
of a portion, and contained the rest, of his monopolylogue scenery ; in this 
jrehicle thert was room for Mathews and friend ; outside were his servants 
and luggage. He carried his own iirosct niurn, which was so arranged as 
to 111 up, in a coujile of hours, in an assembly-ioom or town-hall, and give 
it all the appearance of a complete st.i -e front. No actor W!#cver siicli a 
slave to the humour of his auditors ; if they, in the tcclihical phrase, lernt 
with him, ho was the gayest creature upon earth ; if — and this occurred 
occasionrfll}^ in the provinces — they v^c^e dull, and did not take his jokes, 
he was depressed beyond all conception, out of Immoiir with tlie world 
and all thciein'contained, and deliveicd his ('iitfei tainmcnt wretchedly. He 
was not only sensitive as to what his friends said, but brooded over what 
they did not, but ought 1o have said ; what they lonkf^d, he noted. When 
he first came to 1 lie lla'\ market, in Jus proles'^ional ardour he slia-'-ed his 
head, lliat his wigs might fit the better. Han is. of Covent G.uden, heard 
of him, and ask(d Fawcett what soil^of actor Mathews was? “ J\Iathew.s, 
Mathiuvs,’’ said Fawcett, with an air of difficult locollcjtion, “ Eli ! ay, 
yes; that’s the thin man tliat shaves his head to he funny.’’ Mathews, 
doubtless, foigave, btit he never lorgot this. He had such a rage for 
collecting, that in the g een -rooms ol provincial theatres he vvmdd watch 
any one who received a letter, ])er post, and il he perceived the party 
about to put it by carel -ssly, would offer the price of the postage for it, 
and, in this way, he had purchased hundreds of epistles that possessed no 
interest in any eyes but his own. 

Notwithstanding his reiterated public declarations to the contrary, he 
had a great antipathy to hemg imitated, because, as he affirmed, “ Tliey 
are none of them a hit like me ” Those who have seen Yates’s identilica- 
tion of the great mimic may judge how far jircjudicc and self-love had 
blinded judgment. 

G. F. Conkf^ and Mathoios. — For the first season or two that* Mathew^s 
was in London, whenever Cooke met him, the conveisation began and 
ended with an exhortation to Mathew's “ to avoid diiiik.” “ Young man, 
if you wish to rise to he a great actor, iii fact, to he a Cooke, eschew dunk- 
ing ; by that sin fall the greatest, how then can a comedian Jiope to prosper 
by it?” In vain did Mathews truly affirm that he never so indulged; 
George always made this injunction the burden of his talk. [This strange 
impression on G. F. Co<-)ke's mind regarding lhe*!nimic, arO'O from a con- 
fused recollection of some potent jjotting at Mrs. Judy Burn’s, on which 
occasion George well rcniomberod that one of the party was dead drunk, 
without being exactly certain whether it was Mathews or hini.seif; we 
need not tell the reader it was not the Ibrmer.] Soon after Mr. Mathews’s 
marriage with Miss .Jackson (now his widow), he was walking with an 
enimenl divine, and met Cooke in one of his maudlin moods ; George would 
not be avoided; he congratulated his fiiend on the happy event, and Cooke 
could be elegant, and even fascinating. The reverend gentleman was 
charmed ; not so poor Mathews, for George wound up with the following 
rhapsody — “ She is a lovely creature, an amiable creature, formed to make 
any man hajipy ; God bless yon, Charles, your felicity is in your own 
power; but do let me intreat and implorv' you )iou\ whatever you do, to 
avoid that d d drink.” 

Mathews and T. Hood. — “ Hood’s words don’t act*^ Mathews said : “ he 
sets out on a pilgrimage in pursuit of puns. He is an inquisitor upon the 
King’s English, and has tortured every ^ord in the language till it con- 
fessed a double meaning. His drollery is addressed to tli0 67/c rather than 
the ear- - he is pleasant in print. Peake is a punster to hear, H ood to read.” 

Mathews and Theodore Hook.— '' one ever fitted me dramatically 
like Hook : he knew every note of my gamut, but then lie and I had been 
intimate associates ; and, raoreovei*, Theod<5^e was a musician and a mimic, 
and would have been (had he chosen) an admirable comedian : he knew 
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enough of the histrionic art to know exactly what material a comic 
actor wanted from which to work out his effects.” 

Mathews, Carpue, and R . — Dr. Carpue had long since given it as^ 

his opinion that Mathews had experienced improper treatment at thc^ 
time of his accident^ and that had he been in judicious hands he would 

not have heetflame. Some one speaking on this subject to R said, ‘*1 

understand Mathers means to leave his broken leg to Carpue when he 

dies.*’ “ The devil he does I * said R , “ well, for my part, I should be 

sorry to have such a leg-aa-he (legacy).” 

Mathews' criterion of docility in a Horse. — After being thrown out of 
his gig (by which he was laiffbd) he declared he would never drive a horse 
that would not allow him to saw the reins underneath his tail. As quad- 
rupeds of this philosophical temperament are rare, Mathews seldom, if 
ever, drove again. 

Russell Russel 17 who lately took a benefit at Drury-lane, 

and who is best known as Jerry Sneak Russell, is the oldest exhibitor 
now extant, — that is to say, he appeared in some capacity full sixty years 
.since (exceeding Bannister by two years); at the timi^of Russell’s debuts 
however, he was only seven or eight years old. He performed at Coach- 
makers' ITall, gave a series of songs, recitations, &c., and was much fol- 
lowed. When Breslaw, the “ emperor of all the conjurors,” started through 
the provinces with his ambidcxteral displays, he engaged little Sam 
Russell and little Miss Romanzini (afterwards Mrs. Bland, then nine 
years old) to accompany him: these juvenile performers proved very 
attractive, and received a lucrative offer at the opening of the Circus (now 
the Surrey), under the management of old Charles Dibdin, (of Sans 
Souci celebrity,) in 1771) or 1780. There Russell spoke th® opening 
address, and there he remained until ^ 
lie grew liubbady-hoyish 
For Ctipidons and Fairies much too old, 

For Calibans and Devils much too boyi.sh. 

About the year 1785 he launched into the drama, and ten years afterwards 
appeared at Druiy in Charles Surface and Fribble. 

John Kemble and Mr. W . — A Mr. W (who originally enacted 

under the tutorage of Jack Bannister, and who was, according to Suett, an 
amphibious animal, half ^piateur and half actor) played at the Liverpool 
theatre for practice many years since, when John Kemble appeared as a 

star : the play was “ Hamlet,” and W was cast the Grave-digger: it 

was this gentleman's custom to play each character he appeared in alter 

the manner (and, as S said, a long way after the manner”) of some 

approved London favourite ; but, unfortunately, he could not fix upon 
any style in which to represent the Grave-digger : he commenced d la 
Bannister, but, finding that would not do, attempted the quaintness of 
Quick, then veered to the hard style of Fawcett, and wound up with the 
mouthing of Munden. Kemble, who was ill and fretful, acted in con- 
siderable amazement through the churchyard scene, whilst the ghosts of 
all his comic contemporaries were successively raised by the Liverpool 
Grave-digger. The play ended, the tragedian came into the green-room 
very much exhausted; every one paid him attention, but our Grave-digger 
was peculiarly officious ; <John was acting manager then of Drury, and 
made all the engagements;) at fast Mr. Kemble was assisted to his 
dressing-room by his servant on one side and the untiring Grave-digger on 
the other. “ You must be fatigued^, roy dear Sir,” said Mr. W— - ; “ play- 
ing with performers all strange to you,^ having to rehearse this morning, 
and instruct us, and I am sure many of them have distressed and annoyed 
you. I'm afraid I have also, but, as it was unintentional, I am sure you 
will forgive me,” W— - — paused for a compliment, and John, lookir^ 
steadfastly at him, replied, “ My dear Sir, if you can forgive yourself 
I’m sure I can,” ' 
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Workings of the New Poor Laws — Theatrical Licences — Tlie “ Youthful Betty*' 
—The Br.tiali L<'gioii in Spain. 


, Workings of thk New Poor Lwvs. — We cannot afford, in this era 
of “ crisiscs,” to allow “ good intentions’* to go for more than they are 
worth. We are.hardly in a condition to make liberal allowances. Sorely 
urged bv the necessities and commotions of the time, we must judge by re- 
sults. We must pronounce remecljes tp be good or bad as they attect our 
case, and not as they indicate the intentions of those who prescribe tlieni. 
To mean well is much ; but it i.s small consolation to feel that are 
being ruined by people who mean well. Granting that the legislature in 
passing the amendments of the poor law “ meant well.” — granting that the 
ends of morality and the cause of the poor may ultimately be served by the 
subversion of the principles of the old law, by the repeal of pdverty’s 
Magna-charta, the 43d ot Elizabeth, it must be admitted that frightful evils 
are meantime sustained, and that we are encountering great risks and 
inflicting certain miseries for the sake of a perhaps questionable good. To 
say the least, the present time is hardly the proper one for making so 
hazardous and agitating an experiment. There were already sufficient 
causes of exasperarioii afloat, alieady enough to inflame the feelings of the 
poorest classes, to excite their imagination and perplex their understanding, 
without the addition of an extreme innovation upon rights established as 
theirs for centuries,— an innovation, the fine pliilosophy of which they 
cannot be suiiposed to comprehend, and about the ulterior efft;cts whereof 
they cannot be expected to care, while they are actually suffering under it 
tlie acutest of miseries and the most unnatural of deprivations. 

We are persuaded that these Whig amendments are working, and will 
work, infinitely more discontent and exasperated feeling among those whom 
it is most essential to the ends of order to trampiillize, than all other causes 
of agitation put together. Here the agitator cannot be charged with 
creating the evils he professes to deplore. Nj^dy harangues the people 
on this topic : noliody takes this for his theme in starting upon a talking 
tour through the country. And yet this is the subject which rankles most 
in the minds of by far tht- largest mass of the industrious community. 
Here at least the excitement and disaffection work unassisted. The examples 
of this pervading feeling are infinitely more numerous, than are recorded. 

One example threatening to lead to nio>st disastrous consequences, oc- 
curred a few weeks since at Steyning. 0 The Board of Guardians had 
resolved upon separating some pauper-l'arailies— to remove the parents to 
Henfield and retain the children in Steyning workhouse. The men, and 
the women also, refused compliance. A general sjiirit of resistance was 
manifested by the other paupers. The town became disturbed ; tl^ gover- 
nor of the workhouse could not put the order into execution ; a con.stable 
went round to the inhabitants calling upon them for assistance ; they posi- 
tively refused, and appeared to cpi^ntenance the resistance to a decree 
which, in professing to recognise one noble law, establishing the right of 
every human being to food and shelter, violated another -that which con- 
nects parent and child. A struggle *took place, and one or two were 
wounded. Captain Goring was taSen prisoner^ and forcibly detained in 
the workhouse. The calling-in of the military and coast blockade towards 
night terminated the fray, but the inhabitants to the last refused to inter- 
fere. Th6 parish authorities there, by the way, have since excited further 
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resentment, by the discovery of an item in the accounts of fen pounds for 
plate supplied to the workhouse — silver forks and a fish-slice ! 

Many painful cases have been disclosed in the metropolis within the 
past month. An a<^ed female, who had been an inhabitant of St. An-"* 
drcw’s, Holborn, for almost fifty years, complained at Guildhall of the 
stopping of her pension of two shillings a week, with the view of forcing 
her into the workhouse, at an extra cost to the ])ansh ; but above all, at 
the cost of \\Qxfeclinfr and strong sense of indeptmdeuce. The overseer 
laughed at the magistrates ; the law was on his side, and he ])crsisted in 
devoting the poor creature to the pooiliouse, although she could partly 
earn a subsistence out of it, and sj^are her natural pride also. We had 
thought that one of the chief principles of the “ amendments” was to 
inculcate, not to repress, repugnance to a workhouse life. At Hatton 
Garden a still more disgraceful scene occuned. A miserable woman was- 
charged witu creating a disturbance, by begging of the overseer for suste- 
nance for her sick child. He refused to take them hito the w'orkhouse, 
though wholly destitute of shelter and food, almost of covering. He in- 
sisted that the child was well enough ; it was proved to have the measles, 
and that he knew it. He had gWen the woman a shilling some days 
before : “ We don't like,” said he, “ to give her m\\Q\\,for 'fmr she should 
spend it in gin*;” yet he w'as unable to say that slie w'as addicted to drink- 
ing. Nothing could exceed the insolence, the apathy, the positive brutality 
of this man ill liis examination by the nliagistrate ; it is e.cjuallod, however, 
daily, and daily are magistralos to be heard expressing in the strongest 
terms their regret that the law restricts them from interference in cases of 
the most cold-hearted and reckless cruelty. 

In addition to a score of such in.stances' as the above, we have noted, 
within the last fortnight, two or three of actual death from starvatiou, 
occurring in the very lieart of this centre of pride and luxury — this mart 
of wealth— this seat of the aristocrat and the merchant - this capital of 
civilized Kurope -- Jiondon ! In two cases the siilfereis were women ; one 
])erished in Westminster, 1 lie other in llartholomcw's Hospital. The ver- 
dict of the coroner's jurv was simijly- “ Died I'or want of the common 
necessaries of life!’’ and the repoit is served up at the break fast -tables 
of the great, like an ordinary ])iece ol news - a Shocking ^eeidenl,” or a 
“ Dispensation of Providence’’ — an event for which man is not resjion- 
siblc- -which is not to b^elped, and therefore not worth sighing over. 

• 

Theatrical Licence'^.--- For sucli of the minor theatres as are within 
the jurisdiction of the Middlesex magistrates the usual licences have been 
granted. It. seems idle to expect any beneficial legislative enactment for 
the getleral regulation of the numerous nieiropohtan theatres ; for in Par- 
liament, 4hc state of. the drama; and the public abuses .,pf theatrical 
establishment!^, appear to be sflbjecls very little understood, and not worth 
inquiring about. The only point of interest they a])pear to possess is, 
whether they c?in lie made to beiietil Ihe revenue. The proposition made 
by the CliariceJlo|’ of the Exchequer last session, to grant to every theatre 
in Engiand a licence for the sa’e of wines and spirits, .so that every temple 
of the drama might be converted into a temple of dram.s,— every “ school 
of morality” into a ” gin palaqe,” — this was cheerfully assented to ; though 
the scheme, we believe, wasultimalely aliandoned, upon the I’^nionstrances 
of deputations in tlie licensed victuallers* interest. We allude to ttiis 
tnatter witli ther view^ of .showing how little Parliament troubles itself 
about the “drama,” legitimate or Mlegitimate, or the morals of the many 
thousands by whom it is supported. Of course it is not to be expected 
that thte^ Lord Chamberlain will incur any respopsibilify with re.spcct to 
the theatres under his control, or exhibit any particular ardour where the 
legislature itself exhibits 4 such indifference. But the Middlesex magis- 
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trates, who are such active debaters and rigJfl moralists in some matters, 
might easily and reasonably exercise a degree of control over the re- 
gulations pt' the houses which they license. The theatres should be 
compelled to close at a certain hour, instead of being kept open very 
often till midnight, or later; and a certain number of persons only should 
be admitted, instead of allowing the avarice of a manager, for the sake of 
a few pounds gained by the adraissi<»'i of a hundred persons for whom 
there is no accommodation, to destroy the comfort of a whole audience who 
had previously paid for their seats. Moreover, if we are to have a censor- 
ship, it should bo extended to all, alike to those under magisterial authority, 
as to the patent houses and those within the jurisdiction of the Lord 
Chamberlain. And that ccnsoiship should surely be so exercised as not 
merely to affect the political and religious tendencies of a dramatic pro- 
duction, but to extend to those frc(pient violations of moral;: apd public 
decency, that even in tlieatres of r#puteare regularly numbered among the 
“hits ’* and happy points of the night. We heard an expression the other 
evening in the new drama of “ Cav.iticrs and Kuiindheads ” at Driiry-lano, 
vvhieh conveyed an insult to the common feeling of a res])ectable audience, 
and must have made every modest female in the theatre blush; it >vas 
loudly hissed, fihich though, as far as the ladies were concerned, it made 
the indecency more man i lest, was a mark of indignant feeling not often 
disjilayed. We have frecjucntly been surprised to see tippavently refined 
and eciucated people tolerate the grossest and most offensive vulgarities, in 
a theatre under the contiol of the Lord Chambeilain, and now under a 
new (w’e hope, a reformed) management. tV'e appeal tp the Middlesex 
magistrates to “ take more care of this” in their department, •A manager 
would resist the temptation even of violating decorum for the sake of a 
bad joke, and of }>andoring to the coarsest tastes of I be coarsest part of his 
audience, if reminded upon such occasions that the renewal of his licence 
was thereby endangered. The metrojiolitau theatres, with two or throe 
exceptions perhaps, aie just now in haiKL so peculiarly fitted Ip lower the 
]nibljc taste, to vitiate the public morals, and to degrade the drama in 
every respect, that the severest exercise of aiithorily is more than ever 
necessary to the protection of the plaj^-goev, tind .^or the noble art which, 
rightly cultivated, is so capable of adniinisleung to the keenest and purest 
pleasures of society. We trust that Mr. K. L, J^lwer will next session 
again bring the question of a thorough “ reform pf the drama under the 
consideration of the legislature. 


Thk “ Youthful Bkttv.'’' Wc have news of a rather old young 
favourite - one of the most youthful of the whole tribe? of almost el- 
derly gentlemen yet extant about the metropolis even of the late 
Young Roscjius — tiic present Mr. faster Beity. What a career was his t 
Never did a^^’lfttle David .slay great GoUahs with such rapidity apd eitse — 
\vilh| we may add, siiclnpxcecdingly small pebbles. The history Pf the 
sfage has no record of sufth another phenomenon, as the fascination of a 
“ discerning public*’ by agency so disproportioned to effects. The hifetoty 
of human nature scarcely comprisies anything more ri(}icufot*s. That the 
charm should have lasted three niglits, or nine days, would not have 
been miraculoii.4, though now even that wppld be impossible ; but that it 
should have.il»prcad itsell’ over “ enlisjlitened Knglatid,” and liaVe endured 
fpr; such a period, is a page in llie book of real mniance that merits bring 
ttfVneddown as the richest of its records. We ha])])ene(l' to see our Jack 
the Giant-killer the other day in the neighbourhood of the theatres, and 
looked after him with an interest amounting to the intense. ha4 

seen the conqueror of the great John KembXe-tlie disturber of th® serene 
and philosophic spirit of the illustrious Geogre Frederic Cooke— the light 
that had jug-de pale the lustre of Siddons’s glory for more thail a season. 
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We ftjlt that we had seen tht conqueror of bcveral Napoleons, the winner 
of many Waterloos. aomettjuiff really interesting in^ hia ap- 

pearance. He was still Mast<^r Betty in the bnght gieen of his coat, the 
buff hue of his hat^fhe rosipess of his aspect, and the quick tuin of his 
motions. With'aH these he has just been fascinating the folks at Giaves- 
end, a9 wcjearn from account m the papers, setting fprtb the archery 
feats of a field-day on WillUs Giound.*^ lloscms was the pnncipal 
male pel former, and he was the vector of course. He won three puze 
arrows, the most successful of his competitors winning but one 'I his was 
^Ivoithy 0 ^ his infancy— of his boyish triimiphs. lie was Mastei Betty 
^ Ifnce moie , and thq fan lady who alone equalled him in skill and success, 
* ** Mi!>s Hugfi:inSfc who is a most excellent shot, and won tlnee anows,* 
must have been in dapgei of leceivHis: a dait moie unciiing and iiresist- 
ibljB than any that i|he ischargcd. He mu^l have^been an excellent pei- 
sonificaUon the little bow-and-arfow god— upon a Daniel Lambert 
scale. We wish a happy aim to all Ris darts, and ni.vy it be long before 
the Fatal Ai‘cher levels one at hmi 


The B^aiTXSH Legion in Sp\in — The daily reports “ of wrong and out- 
|age with whvch eaith is filled, * have been, lor two oi lh*e months past, 
consideiably lengthened, by the numbei ot complaints of ciuelties endured 
by individuals enlfstcd in the seivice ol the Queen ol 8pain. It is very 
probable, or rather it is ceitain, 4hat^jin many of these cases of alleged 
cruelty andninjustice, the wr^ng has been grcally magnified, and no blame 
has been fairly 'jattiibutabie to the authorities in the Biitish Legion In 
others the^fc appear ehaigeablc with the grossest mismanagement, oi the 
most culpable neglect of the pooi wietches who had coiumitted then lives 
and foi tunes to such peeping Iq one statement, a giave chaige is 
advkhced against the huhi inily and eonsistency of Gcpcral Evans— m not 
merely saftaCfioning, in piactice, a system of militaiy flogging, of which he 
IS sp decided ah opponent in thooiy, but in inflicting thiee hunched lashes 
on A^iritreh soldiei, only foi expressing liis horroi of the barbaiities of tlie 
Sdaqish mode of flogging, of which he had been a witness It has been 
alT^d, in general f<-ips, that the Commander of the Biitisli Auxiliaiios 
hid hothing to do witndpe affair, but the soldier has ai lived (so it is ssud) 
in this epuntry, and hia statement suiely ought to be inquired into. The 
electors of 'V^e^tminstei are eipecially hound to asceilaiu the facts, and to 
cffiai tfi^\xepiei|jitativV/chaiacter horn the imputation. 01 the numeious 
itl which woqnded nun have been sliipped ot then uniloim, and^ 
shipped bfff for Eftglan^, to undergo a coiiise of starvation, cie they could ^ 
, Rij ol wages due to them, the following is a specimen, A 

ipbr hose lumeai ince bctokei^jP<!tUie extreme of misciy, stated 

at; Lamoeth-stiect, that hO, with twenty-six otheis, had 
ifl a skirmish ftear Si,ni,indei, — tha\‘^lijg;y hacj^cen shipped 
^jjj^e^pait ot thui unilorm, possessing oiily^k^pau X^hin canvass ^ 
erstarcoaise linen shit, and old lelW>ft soldiei’s coat, — ^id m 
^thiOlWale they^eie forced on bcSSliiyi a stearntfeoat, and home On 
tai^wng. Iheji^eie inloimed by ^c Spanish agent, that then thiee 
months’ arnfc^ coulct n »t paid foi six weeks, when the 

a<5count5 from H|»tb%i^cr^>would aiilve Meantime these twenty-seven 
men/ most of tn^ labpuiilte under the effects ot^h^ii wounds* were 
crawling Hbout the strej^ts or^e raetiopolis m a state ot stai|j||pation. It jisi 
likely that such cases ailhese, when they obtain publicity, and the sym’' 
pathy of a magaitiate, art speedily attended to, to avoid further exposwre?; 
but ought they to occur at all? The lesponsibility can only attach to 
Jhosqi^who are responsible for embaiking tneir mi^ahHc countrymen m 
such airexpedition, and wl^^^e honour was expressly engaged to piotect 
them, as voluntaiy auxilianes,^ ftom evei^ evil, aave the ordinaiy and 
fiecessaiy chances of ^ 
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CRmCAL NOTICES. 

The Life of Admiral Viscount Exmouth, by Edward Osier* 

Distinguished as Britain is by her naval superiority, any contribution to 
that branch of* its history must be acceptable. This certainly is a valt^ible 
and interesting^ addition to our naval biography. 

The name of Exmouth has long deserved to be ranked with those of 
Howe and Collingwood ; his bravery, his ability, unbounded success, and 
daring exploits, have long been familiar to every Briton, and we are con- 
vinced no Englishman can read this book without a feeling of exultation 
and pride. * ^ 

The author has undertaken the memoir with ftie s^inction and assistance 
of Lord Kxmouth’s elder'iftnd oi?ly brother, and has derived ipaost of yie 
personal history from the hero’s own correspondence. 

The Life of Admiral Exmouth is interesting not only for the brilliant 
services lendered to hiv country, but as a bright instance of the superiority 
of our naval discipline and arrangement. He began his career ah almost 
unfriended orphan, and rose to the highest honoiiis of his profession without 
having been indebted ;o money or to patronage. It is a pleasing spectacle 
to witness rising meiit strugiilrngoutof its diftiCulties, and success reward- 
ing its exertions. Let the yourtg midshipman who has hlithing but zeal, 
character, and his sword to i*aly on in his career, reairthis biography, and 
derive instruction from the example, and encouragement fronr the success 
of Admiral Viscount Exmoulli. 

Our hero appears to have had bravery marked on his brow from the earliest 
period of life, having when a school-boy ventined into a house on fire and 
brought out a largo quantity of gunpowder in safely. As a proor of his 
daring, the following anecdote may be instanced — 

** In the spring of 1 775, General Burgoyne took his passage fdr America 
in tlie Blonde, and when he came alongside, the yards were manned to 
receive him. Looking up, he was surprised see a midshipman oiv the 
yard-arm standing on his head^ Captain Pownoll, who was at his side, 
soon quieted his apprehensions, by assuring aim that it was only one of 
the usual frolics of young Pellew, and that the General migh| make hifn- 
self quite at ease for his safety, for that if heahould fall, he'" would only go 
under the sliip’s bottom, and Come up on the other sljiC, Whl^ron 
occasion was probably spoken but in jest, was afterwards more 'f ban 
realized ; for he actually sprang from the fore-yard of the Blonde, whil^ she 
was going fast through the water, and saved a man who had over- 
board. Captain Pownoll reproached him for IBs rashness^ bilt be shed 
tears when he spoke pf it’to fhe officers, and declared thljlt Pellew H 
noble fellow;*’ ' ' ^ ^ . 

Lord Exmouth’s first promotion was the result of one of the most ahring 
cxjftoits pur memory furmshes us wiflu that of throwing himself on a “ death 
seivice,*^o lecure the Carleton's tow* rope, while exposed to the deter- 
mined fire of the enemy. For thisTeat he was complimented by fils se- 
veral commanders, and promoted. He soon aft|r Ibis' h^d sb nearly t^ken 
General Arnold, as to secure his stock and buckle in thfiS hand ; and before 
he 'Was twenty years old, it appears he cppstructed % biidge- ‘across the 
Mohawk, % which the army reached Saratoga and he was called to sit in 
OOlmcil with his generals, and received the e'spi^cial thanks of Burgoyne, 

Tlife whole of Lord E\mouth*s subseguent history is rile with anecdotes of 
his courage, huma>iity, coolness, and discipline. On the \ery first of 
his first cruise, tbok a French privateer, and was rewarded by ft Post- . 
Captaincy. Every subsequent page of hia^istory bears some trace of bis 
activity and success, Record of achievement, or instance of his ability |br 
command*.. 
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^ . The following is a mem orablq^ example of his firmness and priulence ;-r* 
^ i«§o or.fhree previous occasions he had saved his vessel from fire: — 

^ ,“^The Caljodeti was under easy sail off the coast of Goroitiandel, apd 

K ations had been made for partially caulking the ship, when a pitch- 
/ which had been heated, contrary to orders, on the forepart of the 
main-deck, caught fire^ and the people most imprudently attempted to 
extinguish it with buckets of water. The ^team blew the flaming pitch 
fill around ; the oakum caught fire, and the ship was immediately in a 
blaze. Many of the crew jumped overboard, and others were preparing 
to hurry out of her, when the presence and authority of the Admiral al- 
layed the panic. He ordered to beat to quarters ; the marines to fire upon 
any one wlio should attempt to leave the ship ; the 5^ard-tackles to be cut, 
to prevent the boats from^^beitig hoisted out ; and the firemen only to take 
the necessary measures for extinguishing the fii;e. The captain, who was 
undressed in his cabin at the time of the disaster^, received an immediate 
report of it from an officer, and hastened to the. quarter-deck. He found 
tlie Admiral calmly giving his orders from the gangway, the firemen exert- 
ing themselves, and the rest of the crew at their quarters ; all as quiet and 
orderly as if nothing had been going on but the common ship duty.^’ 

The circiunstances attending his expedition to Algiers must t>e familiar 
to every one ; in this engagement additional proofs of his natural qualifica- 
tions for command are relafed. The ^volume closes with an account of his 
exit from this his serene of greatness, showing that he was as distinguished 
in his private chaYacter as in his professional. His biographer reports 
the pithy opinion of one of his brother officers, “ that every hour of his life 
was a sermon, that he was great in battle, but never sd great as on his death- 
bed.*’ The book, again we say, should be read by every British seaman. 

A Treatise on Pulmonary Consumption and Scrofula. By James 
. Clark, M.D., F.R.S. 

Tuberculous diseases, of whiclf class pulmonary consumption is by far 
the most prominent, are re])ortcd by our best authorities to destroy a larger 
portion of mankind ui temperate climaleijj than all other diseases taken 
together. This island appears to be particularly affected with it, as every 
Briton can te.stify, either froni painful experience in his own domes- 
tic circle, or the equally A^tres-sing observations of his suffering and 
afflicted ftiends. According to our author, tuberculous diseases of the 
lungs cauje a fifth part of the whole mortality in this country, and in 
some districts, and even whole countrie.s, the proportion is much larger ; 
marly medical writers repoit the rate to be still more fiightful. If we cal- 
culate, in addition to consumption, the mfijUy^ instances of tuberculous 
(iisease developed in the form of glandular ahariieijtpus affections, as well 
as call to mind the numerous instances of crippled and disfigured viefims 
of this malady daily crossing our patl^ dragging on a bare miserable exist- 
ence, it will appeal* that a third par J of the morally of this country aMses 
frpm tuberculouft., diseases. Well iMeed then ‘may this be 

termed the sc^irge of fair Bi'ituui'^and» and man’s most insidious and 
.deadly foe I Need^ wf Ij^en offer one^^femark on the vital importance 
attending a correeVview 6f ti|e nature, causes, and treatment of such a 
diflejflsei^ Several wnrk.s have jlijsen lately submitted to the public on'^thi^ 
subject, and the fir.st that comes undetour notice is Dr. ClarkVf its perusal 
has given us the mast sindire gratification and pride, especially so aalto 
production of ontf of our nietropolhan physicians. The arrangement dfij 
l4erary execution of the work deserve our approbation, as well as the judi^ 
pious selection of facts by the author, for the due illusfbratipn of his several 
argume&ts. ^ 

, Consumption or pthisis has been, till within a few years, very vaguely 
►applied to a variety of diijtfeases having scar,cely any character 
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except emaoi^fioT). The marked improvement in medical selepc^ihrppgt^ 
the medium of morbid anatomy has led to a more correct view and 
rational ]>ractice ; Laennec, Lbnis, Andral, and other continental patholo^^ 
are by Dr. Clark instanced as having so materially contributed to 
this subject, as to justify the assertion, that “ the publication of Laennec's 
valuable work in 1819, is the most iinportant era in our knowledge of pul- 
* iTonary pathology.*' It is now generally admitted that consumption is not 
" a local disease, referable to a local cause, but that it is, as described bjr 
Dr. Clark, ** a secondary affection, the consequence of a pre-existing con*- 
slitutional disorder ; llie necessary condition which determines the pro- 
duction of tubercles.*’ The Doctor thinks tuberculous disease, whether in 
the lungs or elsewhere, has its origin in ^ morbid state of the constitution; 
in some cases hereditaiy, in others induced from various causes, inde- 
pendent of hereditary predisposil jpn, and to this condition he applies the 
term“ Tubfrculous Cacfi^ctici' and to this particular cacheat^ state of 
constitution the author points the attention of the pliydoian, tliat he may 
apply his energies and talents with a view to its correction and alleviation. 
The main object, the main principle of the work in short is, to impress on 
the mfnds of the profession and the public, the nece^^sity of adopting th« 
principle of prevention, only as the means of extirpating this scroftilous 
diathesis from our race. For he remarks, in page 6, “ that although the 
public may become the dupes of boasting charlatans, no physician can 
hope ever to cur^ a case of confiftned consumption ; as^ well may he reason- 
ably expect to restore vision when the organization of the eye is destroyed, 
or the functions of the brain when its substance is, by disease, reduced to a 
pultaceoiis mass.*’ 

Dr. Clark thinks hereditary predisposition one of the most serious causes 
of tuberculous cachexia. Improper diet, impure air, deficient exer- 
cise, excessive labour, imperfect clothing, want of cleanliness, abuse of 
spirituous liquois, intense mental application, and, in short, all, debilitating 
agents are seveially shown to favour the development of tuberculous 
diathesis. 

The chapter on prevention is full of much practical information. Dr. 
Clark, for that purpose, considers the main object should be to arrest the 
hereditary transmission of the disease, and to prevent its development in 
children born wuth the constitutional predisposition. Many lules are laid 
down especially applicable to the present $tate of society, a.nd highly 
valuable to the head of every family. Altliough thcrels great difficulty in 
coiTcctingdisposition to tuberculous diseases in chi]dren,still the Doctor con- 
ceives that, in many instances, we have the power indirectly to accomplish 
it. AVe are to place the predisposed child m the most favourable circum- 
stances, as regards tlioso agents which exert a constant influence on health ; 
such as food, air, and exercise. Particular rules are laid down which we 
have not space to detail, for the guidance of the parent, in reference |o the 
sucjkling, food, clothing, dress, bathing, air, and residence of infants. The 
obscrvation§^on the education children are so just, that as we 

have not i'Oom to quote the author’j^ words, we must ipfer our readers to 
the vvoik. He condemns the anxiety of parents for early indication of 
talents, upbraids the confinement of the young student in the close school- 
VOQsgi, and reprobates the practice of sacrificing health- and strength for 
mental sUg^riority and attractive apeomplishments. Finally, our author 
ithpws tile necessity of a parent, in selecting a profession for his son, con- 
fttqeiing well whether his physical powers are sufficient to sustain the 
duties attending^ as a matter of coiirse> its successful practice. 

The chapter on tjie history of this disease in animals is highly interest- 
ing to the natursdjst, as well as the citizen and ])hysician. If has lonjj ^ 
been satisfactorily proved that monkeys ani apes fall victims to consuepp^ 
tive diseases, aim that tubercles have been seep studding, as it were, their 
lungs,' liv^r, spleen, and other organs. M. Royer Collard found a large 

2 c 2 ® 
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number in the lungs of a lion that died in the Jardin des Plantes. M. 
Bupuy ascertained their occurrence in hogs, hordes, and sheep, and their 
existence in rabbits is a matter of daily observation. Mr. Owen, assistant- 
curator of the museum of the College of Surgeons, has found t uberculous 
disease in the Persian lynx, the civet cat, the tiger, the American Tapir, 
the American elk, the Esquimaux dog, and various other animals in the 
Zoological Gardens. In all these animals Dr. Clark stales that the morbid 
appearances presented on examination hear a close analogy to those ob- 
served in man ; and although the existence of tuberculous disease in 
insects requires to be established by more numerous observations than 
have as yet been made, still Dr. Clark thinks that neither that, nor any 
Other class of animals, is exempt from its influence. 

The medical portion of the work reflects equal credit on the author 
with tlic more popular part. We think that, in a therapeutic point of view. 
Dr. Clark’s is the best English treatise wb have seen on consumption. The 
etiology, the diagnosis, the various modes of treatment, both ancient and 
modern, are fairly divseussed in the succeeding chapters ; the section on 
the diagnosis of pthisis, examinins: each particular symptom separately, 
is one of the best in the book, and evinces to our mind the most perfect 
acquaintance with the subject. An analysis of these chapters is bettor 
calculated for the medical reviewer. The statistics of the disease are 
treated at considerable length in the chapter, and well will its perusal 
repay the reader; this part of the subject has been evideiilly investigated 
with much industry and great ingenuity. The remarks on climate and 
regimen are of the same judicious and practical character ; and, on arriving 
at the conclusion of the volume, we must confess we never read a work so 
fully answering the expectations raised by the perusal of the author’s 
most modest preface. The work will long occupy a most prominent feature 
in medical and hygienic literature. 

The Book of the Denominations ; or, the Churches and Sects of 
Christendom in the Nineteenth Century. 

This is a work wl'ich all parties will read, and whieh all parties will 
abuse. We do not like it the worse for that. By unveiling the seels to 
each other, and showing each division of the universal church its own 
features, the author has, in our o])inion, rendered a very important service 
to them all. There is indeed food enough for bigotry and intolerance, and, 
as some would think, for scepticism and infidelity ; but the admirable pre- 
liminary essay seems to charm away these evil spirits ; and over a thou- 
sand differences, and on subjects to which the several parties who agitate 
them attach infinite importance, charity presides, while truth sheds her 
steady light in such equal measures, that these differences, instead of 
realities, melt into shadows ; and their respective advocates, almost for- 
getting that they exist, feel themselves linked together in one bond of per- 
fectness. Though the “ Book of tlie Denominations” extends to nearly 700 
pages, wherever w^e opened to read, we found ourselves compelled to go on 
to the end of the article. This determined us to sit down in good earnest 
to the perusal of the whole, and for the most part we acknowledge that 

have been informed and gratified. We wish the author had been less 
sevens upon the abuses of our Church in her three departments^ England, 
Ireland, and Wales. However just hik strictures, on what we admit to ba 
indefensible, we think he should have given greater prominence to the 
unrivalled excellence of her doctrines and formularies. Many things in 
the latter, we are aware, need correction ; but even the wrinkles of a 
mother, and of such a mother, are entitled to respect. If the author be a 
di$.senter, as we suspect, though it is not often that dissfbters write in a 
style so flowing, free, and classical, it is satisl’actory to know that he belongs 
not to the Sooinians, or, as they are fond of styling themselves, Unitarians ; 
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we bax© seldom seen so full and stronply marked a portraiture of this arre- 
gant sect as these pages exhibit. The aiticles entitled “ Helvetic Re- 
formed Churches/' “ Church of Geneva,*’ and “ Reformed Churches in 
France,” discover considerable research, and are written with great ability. 
“ The Papacy” also contains some amusing and even laughable relations 
of the gross and absurd assumptions of the miracle-mongers of the Romiah 
Church. The “ Introduction,” which is an abridgment and translation of 
Villier’s “ History I'f the Church,” appended to his “ Essay on the Spirit 
and Influence of the Reformation of Luther,’* is really a first-rate pe^ 
forraance ; at the head of a work of this nature it is in its proper place. 
We are indebted to the editor for bringing it once more before the English 
public. Though not in every respect what we could desire, ** The Book of 
the Denominations” has long been a desideratum, and one which we scarcely 
hoped lo see so ably supplied. • 

# 

The Poetry of Life. By Sarah Stickney, Author of Pictures of Private 

Life. 2 vols. 

We recommend these valuable and beautifully written volumes to all 
classes of readers, — to the young more especially, and to women above all. 
They will afford both instruction and delight ; and supply another proof 
that the female pen can be vigorous as well as fine ; useful as w'ell as 
elegant. Miss Stickney’s mind is essenliallyepigrammatic, and the more 
she thinks and the more intensely she labours, the greater will be her 
success. “ Private Life” was a book in a thousand ; we suspect, however, 
that Miss Stickney did not take as much pains with the present vo- 
lumes as she did with the former. There are symptoms of haste amongst 
her pages, and occasionally opinions are sot forth in which it is difficult to 
agree; perhaps it may be our stupidity, but w'e never coidd.pcrceive any 
“exquisite pathos’’ in Miss Edgeworth’s “ love-scenos.” We always 
thought she was anxious to get rid of the “ tender passion” as quickly as 
possible, and we thought it so best, as it was the only passion she ma- 
naged badly. Again, in the same essay — The “ Poetry of Love” — our fair 
author affirms that ** Shakspeare has done little towards giving dignity to 
this passion !’’ This position is so erroneous, that it is hardly worth running 
a tilt at it. Is there no “ dignity” in Portia’s love ? Can anything be more 
pure than her affection “who wedded ivith the Moor?” Did anyone 
before refuse “ dignity,” as the chief attribute, to the simple yet noble.Her- 
mione ? Has our author ever read and pondered over the character of 
Imogen ? We beg her pardon for asking the question, and yet we would 
rather she had not, for w^e fear she shut her heart against its tenderness — 
its grace, its innate “ dignity' — blended with all the delicacy of female 
loveliness. We would hint to Miss Stickney that Shakspeare should be 
approached with an humble and teachable spirit. AVe all go to himt to 
learn what human nature is. We consult his illustrations of the passions 
which agitate, soothe, command, or destroy, to h^imtpicted, and the older 
we grow the more we value the power of his genius. Had this same 
essay on the “ Poetry of Love” been in the first volume instead of the 
second, we should have shut the book in anger, and we confess, so have 
deprived ourselves of much pleasure ; but that paper is cold, tame, and 
uninteresting, and we can only recommend the fair lady ter fall in love her- 
■self ; this, we are sure, would oblige her to re-write her essay, and then we 
might hope for a different filling of tjie thirty-six pages she has written to 
prove that she knew nothing of her subject. How different is her exqui- 
site paper on the “ Poetry of Grief!” how truly must those who have 
become “ acquafnted with sorrow” appreciate tlie tenderness and truth 
which come forth in every sentence. 

The “ Poet^ of Woman” is gracefully, but not as powerfully managed ; 
but the chef-dfmivre of the work is thef” Poetry of the Bible, As far as 
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it goes it is perfect, but it might have gone farther, or Miss Stickhey 
might have combined the ** Poetry of the Bible” and the “ Poetry of lle- 
ligiou" together ; we cannot avoid regretting that some of the sublimity 
of Job and Isaiah were not brought forward to illustrate the magnificent 
poetry Of Scripture ; but then the lady's work could not have come within 
its proper limits. We recommend it strongly to her consideration to pub- 
lish a separate volume on the Poetry of Holy Writ. We have not space 
to analyze the different subjects farther. We have said the volumes are 
jbot perfect, and we have shown why we said so; but we strongly appre- 
ciate their excellence, and we honour the talent which combined so many 
Subjects calculated to bring poetry into new repute amongst us. Miss 
Stickney’s mind is of a very high order ; she can combat and conquer any 
subject she pleases by a little attention, and as we understand that she is 
in the ** early flower of her age,** we are^led to anticipate the time when 
we shall be ^le to bestow unmingled praise upon her Works. 

We shoul(Wiot now have considered it necessary to censure when there 
is so much to applaud, but that the author is one who ought not, and who 
would not be satisfied with a passing compliment ; — she is, indeed, one 
who is destined to hold a very prominent place in the literature— the useful 
literature — of the countiy. 

The Philosophy of Health, by Southwood Smith, M.D. 

^ Another proof of the literal anxiety of the medical profession to en- 
lighten their fellow men, on the structure and functions of their own 
bodies, with a view to self preservation. Although Dr. Combe's work, 
and the Bridgewater Treatises, have so recently come under our observa- 
tion on the same subject, still there is so much vigour in this volume as to 
infuse additional interest. The style is perfectly original ; the subjects 
are treated and agreeably ; and, although the matter is not new, it 
has given us the impression of freshness, and fixed our attention instinc- 
tively to the book. It is a work that requires, and to be understood must 
have, reflection on perusal. • 

The importance ol the subject to man is forcibly depicted, and our mind 
Was deeply impressed by the author’s eloquent appeal to women on their 
obligation to study and understand the physical and menial constitution 
of human nature, The* bodily organization, and the mental powers of 

the child,*’ .says Dr. Smith, “mainly depend on the management of the in- 
fant; and tlie intellectual and moral aptitudes and qualities of the man 
have their oiigin in the predominant states of sensation, at a period far 
earlier in the history of the human being than is commonly imagined. 
Women are teachers; they must be nurses ; they are entrusted with the di- 
rection and control of the first impressions that are made upon the human 
mind, and the momentous physical, intellectual, and moral results that 
arise out of those impressions.’’ - - 

We have long felt that the present system of female education is bad, 
and thought that the Ibrnale^mind was capable of much higher occupation 
than is generally allotted to it. Although it may not l^e d€.sirable that 
eveyr woman should possess the mathematical powers of a Somerville, or 
the oortipirehensive mind of a Staei; still we cannot but regret that the 
principal time of a girl’s education fShould be absorbed in fostering 
opfnions, feelings, and tastes, which positively are calculated to disqualify 
tnetn fbr Hieir important duties as parents. The mother is to model the 
hitman mind, to guide the new-born babe to health, knowledge, gqodnesa, 
and happinesSi and yet such is the constitution of society, that woman is 
expected instinctively to arrive at the necessary standard of excellence 
tiicquired only by the opposite sex after long study and severe discipime. 
Earnestly do we recommend our female friends to read the introduction to 
Dr. Smith *s Philosophy of Healtlj. ^ 
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We have scarcely time to present anythins; like a fair analysis pf the 
work, " The first and second chapters on Organic and Animal Life are 
well deserving attention; the language is luminous, and yet easily compre- 
hended. The ultimate object of organization and life is ingeniously 
handled in the third chapter, and broadly stated to be pleasure, “ It,** says 
the Doctor, “ is the result of the action of living organs, whether organic 
or animal. Pleasure is the direct, the ordinary, and the gratuitous result 
of the action of the organs ; — pleasure is conducive to the development of 
the organs and to the continuance of tlieir action. The end of organic 
existence is animal existence ; the end of animal existence is sensient ex- 
istence; the end of sensient existence is pleasurable existence ; enjoyment 
then is the end of life, and the means by which it :s prolonged.” The 
fourth chapter is occupied in showing the relation between the physical 
condition and happiness of manMnd between happiness and longevity, 

“ Happiness and longevity are generally coincident ; unless the state 
of the lx>dy he that of tolerable health, and tlie state of the mind that of 
tolerable enjoyment, long life is unattainable/' The epochs of life/ its 
utmost extent, probable duration, law of mortality and decrement, are 
severally discussed in a most able manner, and illustrated by a reference 
to statistics and some of our best iinancial authorities. In the succeeding 
chapters of the work, the primary elements of which the human body is 
composed are exhibited in detail, and illustrated by a number of explana- 
tory cuts ; their structure and functions are demonstrated ; and the nature of 
the circulation, with the physical characters ojfdhe blood, are very forcibly 
explained. The succeeding volume will, wc hope, soon appear, and cer- 
tain are we, from the interest and delight experienced by us in the perusal 
of this, that additional gratification "will follow the next, whicli is to be 
on man’s moral attributes, education, health and disease. 

Rosabel. By the Author of ‘‘ Constance.” 3 fols. 

TIio same spirit, the same intention of doing good, and instructing while 
amusing the reader, distinguishes the pages of “ Rosabel” as well as the 
pages of “ Constance ; *’ but in style and manner we prefer the latter 
to the former work. The author is evidently an intelligent, but not an 
unkind observer of human nature under its various disguises. Her por-. 
traits are elaborately finished ; yet she loves light better than darkness ; 
afid the heroine’s career, from first to last, is exactly such as might be anti- 
cipated from the commencement of her life. There ai*e twenty “ Sister 
Charlottes'* to one “ Rosabel \ ” for the indifferently good arc a far more 
numerous class tlian the decidedly bad, or the morc rare perfect perfec- 
tion.’* The opening scene conveys a great deal, and the slight sketch of 
“ Nurse Martha” is inimitable in its way. 

“ Mrs. Waldegrav€”and “ Aunt Alice” are admirably drawn. Many, alas ! 
are the motherless nieces we have seen trembling beneath such dominion. 
The bustling and important Lady Lovaine would rescue the dullest book 
that ever was written from the chai'ge of insipidity. We wish she were 
more frecpiently introduced, for she is exceedingly amusing ; and comic as 
she certainly is, her character i.s not overdrawn ; indeed there is more di.s- 
crimination and quiet humour displayed inihe delineation of her ladyship’s 
peculiarities than we anticipated fifom so gentle a |>en ; she is an admirable 
set-off to the ** sisters twain,” whose harshness embittered flie early days 
of the spirited Rosabel. Indeed the volumes are most happily conceiv^, 
and though at times the descriptions and dialogues arc too minutely 
finished to suit our own individual taste, yet there is no work of mo(jbra 
fiction that we •would more gladly recommend to the perusal of oarfemalet 
and more especially our young temale, friends. It should be in evcjty 
lady’s library. j .. 
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Men arid Manners in Britain. By Grant Thorburn, Seedsman, 

of New York. 

Some years ago, when very angry feelings prevailed between the French 
and English, an officer named Fillet was taken prisoner at Vimiera, and 
sent with a number of his countrymen to be incarcerated in the deprit of 
Norman*cross. In this Patmos he composed and sent forth certain revela- 
tions of things done in England, for the pin*pose of enlightening his own 
country, and as a set-off to the abuse it had received from the English 
press. Among much falsehood and exaggeration, he told many facts, such 
as that the solemnity of the marriage-tie is profaned by a blacksmith, and 
a marriage performed on his forge is as valid as one solemnized in a cathe- 
dral by an archbishop — that the honour qf a husband is satisfied by a pe- 
cuniary compensation, and the pollution of the marnage-bed purified by 
the money of the adulterer ; these and similar sundry things he detailed, 
which we are concerned to say pud^ et heec nos opprobria diet et non 
potuisse refelli. But many of our contemporaries, instead of admitting 
that the things were so, and urging the notice of them as an argument 
for their reformation, grossly abused the Frenchman for telling what they 
themselves knew to be true. 

Something similar has just now occurred. A person of the name of 
Grant Thorburn, who announces himself to be the real Simon Pure, the true 
Lawry Todd, has come to England to enlighten his adopted country, Ame- 
rica, on the crimes and vices of England, and give, as he says, “ a bone to 
gnaw” to the Trollopes, Halls, and Fiddlers of the day. We will not fol- 
low the example of our brethren of the “ Quarterly,” and others, in the 
case of Fillet ; but we will admit that the man has said, in his odd way, 
much that is true, and the very fact of his remarking it ought to be a rea- 
son for our cprrecting it. We will notice only one, at his setting-out : — 

“ In the hotels, besides paying your bill at the bar, you are called on by 
‘ Sir, remember the chambermaid,' ‘ Sir, remember the waiter,' and also 
by a slovenly-looking fellow whom they call Foots. In the stage, you are 
perhaps drove from London to Coventry, or any other direction, to a dis- 
tance of fifty miles ; there you change driver and guard, when you are 
again subject to the same beggarly impositions — ‘ Sir, I have drove from 
Lpndon,* ‘ Sir, I have guarded you from London.* You may give as much 
as you please, but you must give a shilling to each. In fifty miles more 
the same beggarly farce is acted over again. Between London and Liver- 
pool, 200 miles, I paid twelve shillings sterling to guards and drivers, be- 
sides three sovereigns stage fare. Why I could travel 200 miles in Ame- 
rica just for the money I paid to guards and coach-drivers for the same 
distance in England.” 

Instead of abusing a stranger for stating this and similar things, which 
we at home know and feel to be true, we submit if it would not be a more 
effectual answer to coiTect them. 

Among the apparently trifling, but really curious and characteristic 
details of the metropolis, he is attracted by the immense panes of glass in 
Regent-street. Passing one evening hy a shop brilliantly lighted, he en- 
tered, and asked the master what he paid for each pane ; he was informed 
that it was nine feet by five, and cost $fty guineas. It was so clear, pure, 
and clean, that he was obliged to lay his hand on it, to ascertain if there 
was any substance between him and the goods exposed behind it. Yet, 
should this valuable glass be broken«by a passenger, the owner can recover 
no more than ten shillings sterling. Is this true, or if it be, is it just ? 

The little book, on the whole, is a compound of shrewd and just remarks, 
mingled with some of the most silly twaddling that ever a travelling seeds** 
man of New York put together. 
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Duelling I or^ the Laws of Honour examined upon Principles of Common 
Sense and Revealed Truth. By J. C. Bluett, 

We never have been, are not, and never will be, directly or indirectly, 
the apologists or palliators of duelling. When a person was endeavouring 
to excuse to Dr. Johnson the conduct of a lady who had erred, “ Sir,’* said 

he, “ the woman is a , and there's an end on it.” We say to the 

palliator of the duellist, “ Sir, the man is a murderer, and there’s an end 
on it.” He is so, not only by the laws of God, but by the laws of England. 
We are, however, greatly concerned to find that one excuse, and the only 
one that ever had the shadow of even plausibility, has received an acces- 
sion of strength by the recent conduct of some individuals. The excuse is, 
that it is a restraint on insolence abuse, and so a safeguard to the 
courtesies and civilities of life. As Jong as men were responsible in this 
way, they were careful not to give offence. Certain persons have lately 
assumed to themselves an impunity on’^his point ; they give utterance to 
the foulest abuse, and then shelter themselves under the protection of 
conscience. One man is particularly distinguished in this way. When 
called upon for that reparation which formerly every man pretending to 
stand in any respectable grade of society felt himself bound to give to 
those whom he had grossly offended, he replies by playing mountebank 
tricks with what he calls his bloody hand, and appeals to his conscientious 
vows registered in Heaven ! This assumed impunity adds a double bru- 
tality to that dastardly spirit that shelters itself Under it ; and we cannot 
sufficiently express our contempt for, or stigmatize, a conduct which adds 
double force to an argument in favour of a practice he pretends his con- 
science restrains him from. We remember an anecdote in point, which 
occurred during the melancholy ascendancy of Cromwell’s coarse and 
brutal levellers. One of them had grossly insulted a Cavaliejj, and then 
refused him satisfaction for conscience sake. “ If your conscience,*’ said 
he, while he kicked the scurrilous and cowardly hypocrite, ** restrains you 
from giving satisfaction, it ought also to restrain you from giving otfence.*’ 

We arc greatly indebted, however, to Mr. Bluett for his well'raeant and 
excellent little work. He takes up the matter with the uncompromising 
principles of a moral and religious man. He adverts to the excuses of 
duelling and refutes them all. The laws of honour cannot justify it, be- 
cause they equally admit adultery, gambling, drunkenness, and a thousand 
other vices ; it is no excuse to say the practice is confined to gentlemen, for 
no one can define what a gentleman is ; it cannot be said to be a means of 
redress, for it is altogether inefficient for the purpose ; it cannot put the 
weak upon a level with the strong, for there is always an infinite difFerence 
between the capabilities and chances of the antagonists, and no two go to 
the field with exactly the same advantages ; and finally, it cannot enforce 
the moralities or even courtesies of life, because they are both often vio- 
lated in the grossest manner by professed duellists. But perhaps the most 
valuable part of thed)ook is the arguments deduced from religion, proving, 
by a series of apt quotations and inferences, that it is directly opposed to 
the laws of God and the precepts of Revelation. He contrasts the false 
courage of a duellist with the true fortitude of a Christian, proving that the 
former is merely the excitement of ip.sanity ; and he concludes by justly 
observing, that as human laws cannot abolish it, for the severest Jiave been 
tried in different countries without effect, it can only be accomplished by 
the spread of religious feeling, and a reformation of opinion by appeals ta 
men's reason and common sense.* To the.se desirable effects we trust the. 
little book before us will much contribute, and we therefore strongly 
recommend its circulation. 
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Pelham. In Shilling Numbers. 

This is the age of cheap literature : so \\rell, if the literature be whole- 
some as well as cheap. If we were to have the old novels of the old school, or 
bad translations from French or Italian infidels dealt out to us for “ almost 
nothing," because they are not subject to the high tax of copyright, the 
trashy or poisonous stuff would be dear at any price ; but if we are to have 
the best fictions of modem time placed within the reach of persons of very 
narrow means, the matter is one on which we may safely congratulate the 
public. Amusement is scarcely less essential than Information as a ** help” 
to those who would forward the improvement of human kind. It is there- 
fore of vast importance that the purer and better productions should be 
supplied at the lowest possible rate. We are consequently pleased that Mr. 
Colburn has resolved to issue his more popular novels in such a form as to 
render them accessible to all classes, ^t is, we believe, many years since 
Mr. Cooke published in weekly parts his “ I.ibrary of Entertainment j" it 
was successful ; although, where there was then one reader, there is now a 
hundred. The plan of dividing a story, so as to tantalize the reader, by 
postponing his enjoyment from time to time, may be objected to ; but it 
should be recollected, first, that there are thousands unable to pay a given 
number of shillings for a volume, who can become its purchasers when the 
value is to be paid by instalments; and secondly, that there are as many 
whose time for reading during the week is limited to about the period that 
one of the shilling parts would occupy. It is for such persons that this 
“weekly issue" is principally intended ; and although not of the wealthier, 
they are by no means to be considered as confined to the humbler, classes. 
There ai'e few of our readers who could pot point out many of their friends 
and acquaintances, in public offices, or occupied in discharging duties for 
which comparatively small but fixed salaries are given, to whom the oppor- 
tunity of tluis procuring a pleasing and useful library. 4Vould be desirable. 
Mr. Colbufn's list comprises most of the more popular works of modern 
authors, including nearly all Mr. llulwer’s, all Mr. Ward’s, the best of 
Horace Smith’s, I he most successful of Mr. Hook’s, and the choicest of 
those of Banim, James, Fraser, &c. &c. Two or three parts have been 
laid before us ; they are “ got up” and embellished with considerable taste, 
and it is evident that the publication is commenced with a determination 
to secure its success. 


[Some of the Annuals are upon our table. As usual, they are issued ae 
near to Midjj'ummer Day as to that of merry Christmas. This is to be re- 
gretted ; they become weary, stale, and flat, if not “ unprofitable," before 
the new year is with us. We prefer, therefore, to notice them altogether 
next month. Those we have seen fully bear out the character they have 
established. The “ Landscape Annual” is perhaps even better this year 
than it .has ever been. Of the “ Book of fleauty^’ we have heard much* 
but seen nothing. The accomplished editor of this volume, it is said, has 
been successful in obtaining the assistance of nearly ^11 the more distin- 
guished writers of the country. We hear of but one new speculation — an 
illustrated novel by Captain Marryat ; and believe that none of our old 
acquaintances have retired from the field. There is, however, another 
embellished work, which, although not an Annual, makes its appearance 
with the gay flutterors of the season! It is thus announced by Messrs, 
launders Otley ‘ The Book of Gems. The Poems and Artists of 
Gfeat .Britain.’ This beautiful wo^ will be a '?|>erfect novelty among the 
embellished publications of the day, and will present the combined attrac- 
tions of Poetry, Painting, and Engraving, It will be splendidly illustrated 
with upwards of Fifty exquisitely-finished Engravings, from original pic- 
tures, by the most distinguished living painters, and will altogether form 
one of the most beautiful library, drawing-room, and present books which 
the advanced state of the arts iff this country has hitherto produced,”] 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Tqb great success attending* tbe cheap re> 
Issue in Sbilllug Numbers of his Modern 
Noveiists," has induced Mr. Colburn to bring 
out on the ssnie plan of weekl]^ publication 
the ** Napoleon Memoirs.'* Las CaBes*s cele- 
brated Memoirs of the Life, Exile, and Con- 
▼ersatfons of the French Emperor, with a 
variety of tine embetllshmentB, is accordingly 
In course of appearance. Two Numbers, con- 
taining 240 octavo pages of letterpress, ac- 
companied by a Portrait of Napoleon, a View 
of the house in which he was born, and a 
Map of St. Helena, are already before the 
public. * 

Tbe Fourth Number of '* Pelham,** In the 
new and cheap rc-issue of *' Colburn's Mo- 
dern Novelists,'* price one shilling, is now 
ready for delivery. It is illustrated by a beau- 
tiful frontispiece. Two more Numbers will 
compieic the work. The next production 
selected to succeed “ Petb'iin” Is “ The Dis- 
owned" of the Slime author. “ If 1 ivere 
asked,'* observes Mr. Bulwer, " which of my 
writings pleased me the most in its moral- 
served the best to inspire the younger reader 
with a generous emotioiAind a guiding prin- 
ciple — was the one best calculated to tit us for 
the world, by raising us above its trials — and 
the one by which I would most desire my oivii 
heart and niy own faith to be judged — I would 
answer— ‘The Disowned.*” The best pro- 
ductions of tbe fo11o\#iQg writers are an- 
nounced to be included in this Select New 
Library of Entertainment: — Mr. Bulwer, 
Hook, Capt. AiHrry.'it, Horace Smith, Author 
of Tremaine, Oleig, James, Banlm, Maturin, 
Croly, Lord Mulgrave, Miss Aikin, Miss Bur- 
ney, Lady Bury, Lady Aforgaii, Airs. Shelley, 
Mr. Fraser, Galt, Allan Cunningham, 

A new and complete edfliou of Juveuurs 
Satires, lineally translated, with Notes, 
preparing, by I*. Austin Nuttall, LL.D., Tran.s- 
lator of Virgil and Horace, 

J. A. St. John, Esq., Author of '* Tales of 
the Bamud'han,” has nearly leady for publica- 
tion a new Novel, entitled " Alargaret llavens- 
croft; or. Second Love." 

In the press, “ Narrative of a Voyage round 
the World, describing the British Settlements 
and Islands on the Not them Coast ot New 
Holland," by T. B. Wilson, Surgeon ll.N. 

Nearly ready, ” Old Bachelors ; their Varie- 
ties, Chfiracters, and Condltiuns,” by the Au- 
thor of ” Old Maids.’* 

Prepariog for publication, ” Norman Leslie,** 
by Theodore Fay. 

Mr, J. A. St.John announces, under the title 
of " The Alasterpieces of English Prose Lite- 
rature,’* a Selection of the mo.st celebrated 
Authors of Britain; with Preliminary Dia- 
couTscaon th^lr Genliia.and Note^^istorioal, 
Biugrapbical, and Literary. 


In the Press, "The Wallsend, Miner,’* by 
James Everett, Author of " The Village BUek 
smith.** 


LIST Of NSW Boons. 

A Treatise on Painting, by Leonardo Da 
Vinci ; translated from the original Italian, 
by John Francis Rlgaud, Esq. j with Twenty- 
three Copper-plates and other Figures, and a 
Life of the Author, with a critical Account of 
his VV'orks, by John William Brown, Esq. 

I, and and Sea Tales, by the Author of 
«* Tough Yams,” embellished by Geo. Crulk- 
shark. 2 vols. 

Cherville's First Steps to French, essential 
to, and in harmony with, all Grammars. 

Walton's Calculator's sure Guide. 10s. 6f2. 

The Providence of God llluslrutedrby the 
Author of" History in all Ages.” L2mo. 7s. tid. 

Village iScrmons, by Arthur Itoberts, M.A., 
Hector of Woodrisiitg, Nortolk. I2mo. 7s. Cd, 

New System of Homieoputhic Aledlclne, by 
Mr. Brookes, Surgeon. 

The Family Topographer. Vol. V,, by Sami. 
Tymtns, containing the Midland Circuit, or 
Counties of Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, North- 
ampton, Nottingham, Butland, and Warwick ; 
and Chchhlrc in the Che!>ter Circuit. With 
eight Alaps. 

Lee's Observations on Medical Instilutions. 
Jkc. 8s. •' 

Paterson's tloads, 18th edit. 8vo. 18«. 

The Oriental Annual lor 1836. 2U. j large 
paper, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

Trodope’a Analecta Theologlca, Vol. II. 
8vo. r/s. 

The English Boy at the Cape, 3 vols. royal 
ISino. lOif 6d. 

Bold’s History Of Architecture, 2nd edition, 
royal 12mo. 7s. Cd. 

The Book of Family Worship, Post 8vo. 
7s. Gd. cloth, 12s. morocco. 

The Forget Me Not, iS3<3, 12s, 

Conti, the Dii>cardcd, 3 voU. Post 8vo. 
31s. Gd. 

Letters from Brussels in tbe Summer of 
1835, by Mrs. A.Thorohl, l2mo. itis. Gd. 

Gilpin, on Landscape Gardening, 2nd edit* 
royal 8vo 20s, 

Trernordyn Clift', by Frances Trollope. 3 
voH. 1/ I Is. Cd. 

The Yemassee, by the Author of Guy IH- 
vers, 3 vois. l2mo. 16s. Gd. 

" PelhutD,” or the Adventures of a Gentle- 
man, by E. L. Bulwer, Esq. Nos. 1., II.. III., 
and IV., price Is. each, in tlic cheap re-issuo 
of *' Colburn’s Alodeni Novelists.” 

Las Cases's Life, Exile, and Conversations 
fd'the Emperor Napoleon, Nos. J. and II., With 
Plates, price Is. each. 
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FINE ARTS* 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The Destroying Angel. Drawn by John Martin ; engraved by 

Alfred Martin. 

This is one of Mr. Martin’s gorgeous, but at the same time singular, 
conceptions. “ The Destroying Angel," having the outward form of man, 
is seen grasping in either hand the lightning, wdiich he hurls on the doomed 
city. In the foreground are tlie priests and people— penitents too late. 
The city is in darkness, save that a dash of light extends over it. The 
engraving is well executed ; we presume it is the w’ork of the admirable 
painter s son, and if so, we congratulate Mi. Martin on having found so 
valuable an auxiliary. We may also congratulate* the public ; for the 
artist will thus be enabled to devote more thought and lime to the produc- 
tion of those splendid imaginings which he has heretofore been compelled to 
multiply with his own hand. 

The Loiterer. Painted by R. Farrier ; engraved by 
Mrs. W. II. Simmons. 

We rejoice to see a female name affixed to an engraving. It is an art 
in which there can be no reason why women should not greatly excel. 
The attempt ought to be encouraged among us, who flhd so little for them 
to do between avocations that are very high and those that are very low. 
Mrs, Simmons has produced an admirable print ; there are few of our 
mezzotinto artists who could have surpassed it. It is well and skilfully 
drawn, and is finished with a forlunate blending of skill and effect. We 
trust she will continue to use her burin, and that h^ next undertaking 
will be one of a more ambitious character. Certain we are that she will 
execute with ability and success any production of art that may be placed 
before her to transfer to copper or to steel. To Mr. Moon belongs the 
credit of having exerted both judgment and gallantry in the selection of this 
engraver. 

Scotland, By Wm. Beattie, M.D. Illustrated by Thomas Allom, Esq. 

Parts I. to V. 

This is one of the illustrated works — cheap and good — which we may 
safely recommend to our readers. The designs are very beaiitifully and 
very accurately executed by Thomas Allom — Esquire — who, although an 
excellent artist, would seem to be a “ wee bit” above his business. We 
recommend him in future to drop this claim to gentility, which is by no 
means in good taste. The engravers have done well. Robert Wallis Inis 
the superintendence of this department, and Dr. Beattie has rendered the 
desciiptions exceedingly interesting. He has perhaps committed a few 
blunders, such, for instance, as his speaking of cholera having reduced 
the price of salmon in the London markets to Ad, or 6din 1823 ; he might 
have bought a ship-load of it lor the same price in August, 1835 ; but on 
the whole, he is a careful and clever traveller, and one who may be safely 
trusted either as a counsellor or a cogipanion. 


The publication of the works of the late Sir Thomas Lawrence in 
monthly numbers is said to be in sb state of foPiivardness. We have seen 
one of the prints, a full length portrait of the King; it is admirably en- 
graved ; and if it may be regarded as a fair specimen of the work, there 
can be no doubt of success. 


Graphic Wafers , — An ingenious and very elegant substitute for seal- 
ing-wax has been lately introduAd from Germany into England, by Mr. 
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Schloss, of Great Russoll-strect. Tlicy are formed of stamped or em- 
bossed paper, prepared with a composition of gum, so that, when damped 
and laid on the envelope of a letter, they close it even more effectually 
than wax, and present a more agreeable appearance. The introduction 
will be generally welcomed ; a light is not always at hand, and the use of 
the common wafer is universally condemned as an atrocity. These graphic 
wafers will remove both difficulties— that of beinuf compelled to wait ibr a 
candle before a letter can be closed, and that of ado])ting the coarse mate- 
rial which Lord Chesterfield execrated, when he exclaimed, “ The rascal 
has sent me his spittle.*' We have 'seen some specimens of these wafers, 
with crests and initials ; all of them are decorated with devices; and we 
have no doubt of their iDecoming exceedingly fashionable. 


n 

THE DRAMA. 

The two great theatres are busy,— and. strange to say, prosperous. The 
attractions of Macready at old Drur3% and low prices at Covent Garden, 
have drawn crowds. Good acting, and good plays, therefore, in spite of 
all mournful prognostics, will still do. We rejoice to iitul that the publ c 
are not indifferent to the high talents of Macready, lie has been for a 
considerable period “ out of sight,'* but it is evident that he has beet!' care- 
fully studying, and materially thinking,— that, in short, his absence from 
the theatres has not been a holiday. Next month we propose to enter 
at some length into the characteristics of his acting,— for, it seems to us, 
that they are of a. rarer and lietter order than formerly,— such, indeed, as 
place his name with those of Garrick, Kean, and Kemble. 

Mr. Osbaldiston (the manager of Covent Garden) is trying the experi- 
ment of cheapness, yetis not neglecting talent. At the minor theatres, 
also, matters progress profitably. Young Matthews has fovnred a good 
company at the Adelphi; and at that agreeable house “ the Queen’s,’* 
the efforts that have been made, have been followed by success. Hy the 
way, a lively d' esprit has been forwardcfl to us, to which we willingly 

give insertion. It is called the Garland of l^>eauties ; and is from the pen 
of a veteran dramatic writer, Sir Liimley Skeffington, It is stated to have 
been “ penned down ” in the (Jueen's Theatre ; — 

Ye Sylphs, weave a giuland where beauties appear, 

As fre.sh as the buds in the Spring of the year ! 

Ye Sylphs, bid them glow with elUiIgeiiCe more bright, 

Than the lustre of st.us on a Midsumnier night ! 

Let a nymph lend her name to some exipiisite liower, 

Give bloom to its beauty and force to its power ; 

Then waft o’er its breast, as the jmrest adorning, 

The very first Ineeze at the birth of the morning ! 

When Mordaiint, the nuvtle, to love iu in debt; 

W’hen Honey’s the pride of the young mignionette ; 

W'hen Lee shines the lily and Nisl^ett the rose, 

Even fabulous charms are transcended by those. 

As gems of>the garden, a redolent treasure ! 

As blossoms of tancy that govern our pleasure. 

They here must be call'd in the code of our duties^ 

The bevy of Graces, the garland of Beauties ! 

Mr. Brahara's Tjieatre, jn King-street, St. James's, will, it is said, be 
ready to receive visiters early in December. We may, therefore, taking, 
all things into consideration, anticipate a prosperous winter for the several 
houses, and pleasant entertainments for the lovers of the drama. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

THK BlUTiSH ASSOCIATION. 

Universal Seti-TM7iguage,-~’T\\& following is a copy of a paper pre- 
sented to the British Association by* Sir John Ross, but which could not 
be entered in the Proceedings, according to the existing regulations, as 
referring to a printed t^ork This universal sea language is a complete 
system of communications between the crews of ships of tlifFerent nations, 
without any knowledge of each other’s language. This ingenious and 
simple code of signals wa^ first communicated to me by the gallant in- 
ventor, Captain Rhode, of the Royal Danish Nav 3 % at Copenhagen, in 
July, 1834 ; and, in September last, I ha4 the honour of submitting the 
English MS. to our excellent King, who, having perused it with attention, 
commanded me to transmit it to the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 
ralty, at the same time expressing Ifls high ap])robation of the system. 
Here, however, it met with some delay, probably from the changes which 
took place in tliat Board, and from the ciicumsljftice that no less than three 
codes of signals wxve at the same time under the consideration of their 
Lordships ; and it was not until April last, wlien I had an interview with 
Lord Auckland, that their report on this interesting subject was obtained: 
this could not but be favourable, and the usual number of copies were 
subsmbed for, as also by the Hon. East India Company, the Committee of 
Lloyds, Corporation of the Trinity-house, &c., and at length the English 
edition is in progress. The French edition, which is also a translation 
from the original Danish, has been already printed, the government having 
subscribed for no less than 200 copies. Tne German and Spanish trans- 
lations are soon to follow. The advantages of this method of commu- 
nication by signal, over every other, are briefly these In the first place 
it will be found by far the cheapest, the whole expense being the price of 
the book, which is only sixteen shillings, the purchase of flags or other 
symbols being unnecessary. Secondly, the only materials required on 
board any ship are the flags under which she sails, jack, ensign, and 
pendant (the colour being immaterial), and two w'liile flags, for which two 
table-cloths, or, if there are none on board, two shirts, or anything that 
will represent a flag will suffice ; so that everything required is to be found 
even in the smallest craft. By these simple and ready means, communica- 
tions of any and of every kind may be made by an English vessel to n 
foreign one, and rfcermd, without the least knowledge, and under circum- 
stances of peril and distress which have rendered every other mode im- 
practicable. Again, those on the sea-coast who would wish to save their 
fellow creatures from a watery grave, might point out to the stranger an 
unknown harbour or creek, or the best place to run on shore, and by these 
invaluable signals convey to a perishing crew of any nation every infor- 
mation required to assist their humane endeavours; while, on the other 
hand, the crew of a stranded ship might convey to the spectators of their 
perilous situation everytliing that is requisite, even the perishing foreigner’s 
last farewell to relations and friends, i can safely assure the section, that 
during my services in his Maj'^sty’s navy, of above forty yeans, had I been 
in possession of these signals, and had they been geni|)^lly distributed and 
published in different languages, as they are now intended to be, 1 should 
have witnessed the saving of hundreds of lives, and thousands of pounds 
ill valuable properly. 


VARIETIES. 

The Report of the Committee on Orange Institutions, which has been 
presented to the House of Commons, states, that an organized institution^ 
dangerous to the discipline of the army, and dangerous to the peace of his 
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Majesty's subjects, Derva,(le8 Great Britain and her colonies— that signs 
and pMS- words are used by the members of tlie institution— that all mem- 
bers pay annual contributions tut the e&^ceptwn of ftoldieris and sailors — 
that tlio ostensible object of the institution is to support the IVotestant 
relisrion and Protestant ascendancy— that the Orange lodges have a deci- 
dedly political character— that there are several hundred Orange lodges— 
that the number of Orangemen in London might be 4O,000— that the 
system of Orangeism pervades a great portion of the army — that New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land appear to be deeply imbued with it 
—that all eiforts to suppress lodges in the army have hitherto been 
unavailing— that the clergymen of the Churen of England have engaged 
to a considerable extent in the affairs of the Orange institution — that the 
Bisliop of Salisbury is Lord Prelate of the Order — that some clergynien 
are masters of lodges-- that the number of Orangemen in Ireland is two 
hundred and twenty thousand ^ chiffiy with arms in tl\^r possession. 

The Select Committee appointed to consider the salary of the Clerk of 
the Cro^n in Chancery llave reported that by 3 and 4 William TV., the 
yearly salary of the Clerk of the Crown is fixed at ROO/., and by the 6th 
section it is enacted that such salary shall be taken in full salislaction of 
the duties of the office, and of all expenses incident to the peiformance 
thereof; that the expenses of the office vary in different years, and accord- 
ing to tlie business done. In 1830 it amounted to 734/. ; in 1831, to^28/. ; 
in, 1832, to 274/. ; in 1833,231/., exclusive of the salary of chief clerk, 
\^’hich was formerly paid by fees, and which are now carried to the conso- 
lidated fund ; that it is expedient that a yearly salary of 500/. should be 
fixed for the Clerk of the Crown, and that the expenses of the office should 
be allowed under the supervision of the Treasury, and charged upon the 
same funds as the present salary; and that the Lords of the Treasury, in 
concurrence with the Ixird tJhancellor or Lords Commissioners of the 
Great Seal, should have power to alter the scale of fees now ta^en by the 
Clerk of the Crown, 

Salmon, — Mr. Daniells, long employed as a clerk in the Foyle fi.shery, 
has collected much valuable information on the habits of this fish. From 
numerous experiments he ascertained that the male salmon was the sole 
labourer in the arduous operation of forming the spawning trough. Of 
many taken for trial, the males were found with snouts scratched almost 
to bleeding, and with bellies and sider nearly denuded of scales by the vio- 
lent rubbing lliey had undergone, wliile the females bore no marks of 
injury. The sharpened form of the snout in the male salmon, as well as 
the male of the sea-trout, is consistent with this theory ; and the peculiar 
condition of the female, laden with spawn, affords a salisfactory reason 
why such should be the law of nature. It excuses, likewi.se, the apparent 
apathy with which, in some sheltered pool, she awaits the return of the 
male, whom she then accompanies to the prepared furrow, that they may 
together deposit their milt and roe. The great di.sj)ro])Or1ion between the 
m^es and females taken in the nets has also been noticed by Mr. Daniells 
— the males perhaps not exceeding in number one-lhird of the females ; 
but it is probable tlU this arises from a partial .separation of the sexes in 
the asfeent of the riWr, the male.s keeping the central and more rapid part 
of the stream* 

• ^ , 

From the 1st of May, 1826, to the 1st of Jan., 1827, tlie number of capi- 
tal cases reported to the King in Council was ICO ; of which the sentence 
of death was mitigated previous to the* order I'or execution, 140 : ordered 
for execution, 20 ; sentence mitigated after the order lor execution,'^^ ; 
sentence executed, 12. From the 1st of May, 1827, to the 1st of January, 
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3 ; sentence executed, 12. From the 1st of May, 1828, to the 1st of Jan., 
1829, number re|x>rted, 107; sentence mitigated previous to order, 89; 
ordered for execution, 18; sentence mitigated after order, 5; sentence 
executed, 13. From the 1st of^ay, 1831, to the 1st of January, 1832, 
number of cases reported, 110.; mitigated previous to order, 108 ; 

executed, 2. From the 1st of May,' 1833, to the Jst of January, 1834, 
number of cases reported, 69 ; sentence mitigated previous to order, 69 ; 
none executed. 

During 1834, 9,766,116 gallons of wine were imported into England, of 
which French wines, and t^ose from the Cape, make one-half of the whole 
qiiantity. Cape pays a ditty of 2s, 6d., all other wines 5s, Gd. per gallon. 
Within the same period, 1,639,121 gallops were exported, and 6,480,544 
retained for home consumption. The net amount of duty received thereon 
was 1,705,638 pounds sterling. 

The annual demand of timber for tlSe Royal Navy in England, in war, is 
60,000 loads, or 40,000 full grown trees, a ton each, ol which 36 will stand 
on an acre. In peace 32,000 tons, or 48.000 loads. A 74- gun ship con- 
sumes 3000 loads, or 2000 tons of trees, the produce of 57 acres in a cen- 
tury ; hence the whole navy may consume 102,600 acres, and 1026. per 
annum. 

Prison Discipline , — Under the Act passed this Session for effecting a 
greater uniformity of practice in the government of prisons in England 
and Wales, and for appointing Inspectors of Prisons in Great Britain, 
gentlemen have just been nominated to that important office. They are 
Mr. William Crawford, who had been sent to America to examine the 
system of prison discipline in the United Slates; the Rev. Whitworth 
Russell, chaplain to the Milbank Penitentiary ; Captain Williams ; Fre- 
derick Hill, Esq., and Dr. Bisset Hawkins, It is understood that the 
Inspectors will, in the first instance, visit in a body all the prisons in and 
near the metropolis, and that they W'ill then proceed individually to inspect 
the different prisons in Great Britain. They are bound to make an annual 
report, fb be laid before Parliament. 

The iron trade has undergone a depression far more serious than could 
be vvell imagi next by those not intimately connected with it. In 1824 the 
price of pig-iron may be taken at 11/. to 12/. per ton, and that of the bar- 
iron at 15/. to 16/., while within the la.st two years the same quality of pig- 
iron has been sold at 4/. 5s., and bar-iron even at so low a price as 4/. 1 Is. 6d, 

The sum of 1 10,000/. appears this year in the miscellaneous estimates, 
to defray half the expenses of prosecutions in England and Wales, at 
assizes and quarter-sessions, and to defray the whole expenses of the con- 
veyance of transports. These have been met hitherto out of the county- 
rates. So far, therefore, the rate-payers, who are principally agriculturists, 
will be relieved. 

In the Chapter Library of GlHiicester Cathedral thete is a copy of Cover- 
dale’s Bible, and, it seem.s, in better condition than most of those in other 

E ublic libraries. Of seven mentioned by Dr. Cotton, Ma/ in the British 
fuseum is the only one tha has the title-page. The Bodleian copy is 
said to be by far the finest. In the dedication to KIH Henry VIIL^ome 
copiqs have the name of Anne, some that of Jane coupled wth the King's, 
copy here has Anne, and the tjtle-page is perfect. This Bible was 
anted, together with several other books, by^hos. Puiy, sen., Alder- 
L of Gloucester, to the Library, which had |^n Jately constituted (in 
1648) by Tlios. Pury^, Esq., jun., the ChapterHouse of the Cathedral, 
which, with other matters belonging to the church, Oliver (Cromwell 
and his Parliament gave to the mayor and burgesses. 

^ Loss of Iron in Couch Travelling. ---IX has been calculated by4in et^lneftc 
,, of eminence that every four-horse coach deposits twelve pounds of iron m 
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everyone hundred milee of its Journey, end that, consequently, assuming 
the number of such coaches passing daily between London and Biming- 
ham alone, to be twenty, the weight OjftYiDn deposited during every tMnsit 
exceeds 250lbs. These results, it.is are not conjectural, but derived 
from investigations applied to the hOm-shdte and the tire of the wheels — 
in the first instance, previously to use ; and in the second, after the wear 
and tear of the road had rendered them useless ; and they have been found, 
it is added, as to every ton weight of iron so tried, nearly uniform. 

TAe Corn Trade.— ‘A return has been made by order of the House of 
Commons, towards the close of the Session, comprising the quantity 
of Foreign Grain and Flour which has b^en entered for consumption 
since the passing of the present Act, and the average rate of duties paid 
thereon ; by which we find that, from the 15th of July, 1828, to the 5tli of 
July, 1835, 4,837,912 quarters of fcyeign wheat have been brought on the 
British markets, at an average duty of only 6^. 8d, ; besides 462,282 
quarters of wheat, the produce of the colonies, at an average duty of 3s. 8d. ; 
also, 1,896,102 cwts: of foreign flour, at Is. lid. per cwt., and 417,113 cwts. 
of Canadian and other Colonial qualities, at Is. 6d. per cwt. No doubt 
this statement has been moved for with the view of bringing before Par- 
liament, in the ensuing Session, some measure relative to a revision of the 
Corn Laws. — Mark Lane Express. 

That interesting natural phenomenon, the Mirage, was witnessed?1ately 
on As?ar, one of the Mendip Hills. It was first observed about five o'clocK 
in the evening, and represented an immense body of troops, mounted and 
fully accoutred, which appeared to move along sometimes at a walking 
pace, and at other times at a quick trot, with drawn swords at the “ cany.” 
For some time the figures appeared six abreast, after whicli they gradually 
diminished to two, or files. The illusion, we are informed, was so complete 
that the bridles and stirrups were clearly distinguishable, whilst the 
horses’ feet were seen to move in a perfectly natural manner. •The whole 
bodyappeared in one uniform ; of a dark hue, approaching nearly to black. 
The phenomenon was ob.scrved for upwards of an hour, and continued till 
it became, dark, and was witnessed by a great many of the country people, 
who were puzzled to account for the presence of so large an army as- ap- 
peared to be moving before them. The cottagers around the foot of the 
hill, we are informed, were, for a considerable time, in a state of conster- 
nation, imagining that the troops could be no other than an hostile force ; 
some of them went to prayer, others proceeded to hide their little treasure, 
and others again entertained the thought of consulting their safety in 
flight ; and to the present time the visitation forms almost the only topic 
of di^ourse. \Vith respect to the cause of these strange appearances 
philosophers differ ; but the most generally received opinion is, thai they are 
owing to the extraordinary refraction which the rays of the sun undergo in 
passing through masses of air in contact' with a surface greatly heated ; 
this may seem to account for their frequency in the deserts of Arabia, 
where they are by no means uncommon ; but the solution seems hardly 
satisfactory as applied to the present case, and especially when we take 
into account the dil^ence in the climate of our own country and that 
referr^ to. 

In the second^Volume of the Proceedings and Ordinances of the Priv^ 
Council of England, reo^tly published by the Record Commissioners, 
following curious particinaaps are given respecting the revenue and expan-* 
diture of this country; W 1421, (the 9th of Henry the whole amount 
of receipts into the Exchequer was 55,743/. Of this sum the custos 
England received 8000 marlcs. 19,1 19/. 5s, JOd. were appropriated for the 
war allowance of Calais and the marches ; for the defence of the east 
march of fiteotland, as in time of war, 9500/.; the Lieutenant of Irelano; 
received 2500 marks, and the Governor of the Castle of Fronsak, in** 
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Guienne, 1000 marks; and the Treasurer, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
Judges, and other officers of the King’s Courts, were allowed 3200/. 1 7 s. 
The Collectors and Comptrollers of the Customs and Subsidies received 
821/. 3#. 4</., being rather more than one-sixty-seventh part of the receipts. 
The “ Pension List ” formed i^^ery heavy item in the expenditure, as no 
less than 32,125/. 16^. 10^., being nearly one-fifth part of the Whole 
amount of revenue, was i)aid in annuities to Dukes, Earls, Knights, and 
other persons. The sum total of these charges on the revenue was 
52,235/., leaving a surplus of 3507/., out of which it was necessary tb make 
provision for the chamber household and wardrobe of the King and Queen 
— for the King’s works — for the clerk of the King's ships — for the keeper 
of the King’s lions in the Tower of London — for artillery, and other 
materiel of war — for the support of the King’s prisoners — for embassies, 
&c. ; but the old debts of Harfleur and Calais, and the old debts of the 
King’s wardrobe, household sliips, clerk’of the works, arrears of fees, &c., the 
executors of the will of Henry IV., and the debts ot the King whilst he 
was Prince of Wales, remained unprovided for. 

Coals . — An account of coal, culm, and cinders imported into the port of 
London during the year 1834, and sold at the Coal Market: — 


sriirN. 

aUALITY. 


TONS. 

1,483 . . 

Newcastle . • 


. 474,835 

2,138 .. 

Ne\vcHstle Wallseiid . 


. 667,538 

232 .. 

Sunderland . « 


65,950 

1,794 .. 

Sunderland Wallsend 


. 501,321 

1,005 . * 

Stockton . . 


. 221, 7U 

248 ♦ . 

Blyth . , 


, 64,268 

176 .. 

Scotch • • 


. 39,407 

124 .. 

WeJ.di 


. 31,025 

159 .. 

Yorkshire 

• 

17,139 

14 .. 

From stnidry places . 


446 

r20 

Small Coal • • 

• 

. 2,487 

2,076,216 

, , 

Culm • 

* 

. 2,170 

7,404 

Cinders • 

f 

294 

2,078,685 


— Mining Journal, 


Turnpike Roadfi.—ln the year 1833, the number of miles and the annual 
income of Turnpike Trusts in the six Western Counties were as follows : — 

Miles. Annual Income. 

Dorset . . 347 . . £10,189 

Somerset 740 38,972 

Wilts 708 42,328 

Hants 810 26,361 

Devon 782 28,934 

Cornwall 318 8,727 


Railway Levels . — ^The London and Birmingham line has 27 miles level, 
equivalent to level ; 204 rising not more than 10 feet per mile, 

and 624 miles rising from 10 feet to 18 feet per milei^^ The Southampton 
line has 20^ miles level, or Equivalent to level; 13 &les rising abbut 10 
fifet per mile ; and 304 rising from 20 feet to 50 feet per mile. The great 
]:^hern line to Norwich and to York, propose# by Mr. Gibbs, has 236 
miles level# or equivaJenf to level, and 1 6| mile^^ising from 20 to 50 feet « 
per mile. Mr. Walker’s line for tjie same purpose, called the Northern 
and Eastern line, has 1 12 miles level, or equivalent to level ; 74i miles not 
more than 10 feet per mile, and 73^ miles rising 16 feet per mile. The 
Brighton fine, as proposed by Mr. Stephenson, has l6 miles practically 
Hvd, 5| miles rising 10 feet per mile, and 33 miles rising 16 fe4i per mil% 
^r. Gibbs’s Brighton line, including the Croydon portion, wliich is now 
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in pfogrdSs, has 46) mile^ practioally level, and ]0 milefi rising about 50 
feet per mile. 

art official statement published by the British Chamber of Commerce 
at Cfantort, d appears that the quantity of tea expoited fiom that city to 
Great Britain between April 2J» 1834, had Maich Jl, 1835, amounted to 
43,64 1^200lb., of which, 36, 382,0001b. were black, and 7,259,200lb. were 
green. The quantity sent to London was 3l,903,468lb. ; to Liverpool, 
5, 051, 8671b. ; to Bristol, 1,295,0661b.; to Ireland, irenorally, 2,197,0f)71b. ; 
and to Scotland, 1,462,53311). The whole was expoited in 67 ships, being 
on an average above 651,3611b. to each. 


FOREIGN*VARIETIES, 

Fossil Geology — The celebrated Alexander von Humlxildt is once more 
m Pans, and, at the meeting of the Fieiich Aeaclemy of Sciences, on the 
17th of August, called the attention of the members to the prints of foot- 
steps belonging to a quadiuped, in the vaiiegated sandstone, ot bunte 
mndstein of Hiklbnigh.iu>cn. It is an animal ol the Plantigiada division, 
which tiaversed the rock while suit, and in vaiious directions. A stone 
containing these irnpiessions, fiom ten to twelve k*et long, and three to 
four wide, has been sent to the collection of nimeialogy at Beilm, of which 
the Baron submitted a beaut iliil drawing. Theie arc four or five species 
of smaller impiessions, which cioss those of the laiger quaduiped at light 
angles, and ate lemai liable foi the unequal dimensions of the fore and 
hind feet, and all have five toes. The rock is covered with them as with 
a net woik, and lieic and tliere sinuous, sei pillar concictioris, perhaps of 
the plants on which the animal walked, orpeihaps some accidental effect of 
drying. The gieat impoitance of this discoveiy lies in the plac6 occupied 
by till** sandstone m the cliionological seiies of locks. 

Steam Engines in France. — Statistical accounts of steam-engines in 
France, taken under the direction of the Administration des Mines, up to 
the end of 1833, show there weie then 947 steam-engines, presenting 
together a foice of 14,746 horse-power- a single horse-power being esti- 
mated at 75 kilogrammes, or 165 lbs. avoiidiipoise, laised to the height of 
metre, or nearly four leet, in a second. Of these engines, 759 weie made 
in France, 144 abioad, and 44 whoso manufacture had not been ascer- 
tained. This account shows, that in all the yeais, fiom 1827 to 1833 jnclu- 
sivc, tlic last >ear was that within which the gieatest number of engines 
had been erected. These amounted to 1 iO, of which five only were of 
foreign manufacture. Of the 903 engines whose man u (act are had been 
ascertained, 334 were of low pressure, and 569 ot high pressure. These 
903 engines form the total of those which have been constiucted within 
the last twenty years. It is proved that there aie now m use in France a 
great many more high pressure than low pressure engines. On the 1st of 
January, 1834, there were in France 95 steam- vessels, besides those m the 
service of the government. The engines they employ are 118 in number, 
of which 82 ar^low pressure, and 36 high pressure. Of these 1 18 engines, 
whicli present a force of 3480 horse-power, 34 are of French consti action, 
59 foreign, and 35 unknown. At pFesent, the engines constructed in 
France, m proportion to made abroad, is not" as 34 to 59, but as 125 

to 5 . — Mining Journal ^ ^ 

There are in France 3000 fire-engines, served by 55,000 firemen, *Df 
whom 45,000 are armod and equipped. Upwards of 15,000 commurtes 
may receive succour in case of fire, in a very few houis. Tlie sum pro^ 
vidfed by the commuhkl budgets for the expenses of these establishments 
is 1,000,000 francs# In many places there is a great deficiency, tvhich W 
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supplied by voluntary contributions. The expenses of keeping thcerw 
gin^s in repair* and supplying the places of those which become worn out, are 
estimated at 30,000 francs annually. To the above engines there must be 
added a great many more belonging to large manufactories and other 
establishments. — Paris Advertiser, 

Ruins of Pompeii. — The world may soon expect a more elaborate and 
accurate account of the remains of Pompeii than any which has hitherto 
appeared, as the French Government has now an architect taking plans 
and drawings of every street- bf the unveiled city, which are to be engraved, 
accompanied by suitable letter-press. 

The Lady Bird. — Septem punctata coccinella, or, as the hop-growers 
call it, the golden fly, which is considered so serviceable in clearing hop- 
gardens of vermin, are this year more abundant than they were ever known 
to be before. The heights to the eiJstward of ttir* town were the other 
morning literally covered with countless millions of this beautiful insect. 
It may not be generally known that it is a cure for the tooth-ache under 
its severest aspect. Dr. Frederick Hirsch/ dentist to several German 
Courts, in directing the application of them for the relief of those who 
maybe visited with this torturing disease, observes, that he crushed the 
insect between his thumb and forefinger, until their points were warm, he 
then applied the substance both to the affected tooth and the gum ; he 
continues, that he was happy enough in almost every instance to succeed 
in removing the pain on the first application, and had only to repeat the 
operation in the cases of a few females. — Boulogne Journal (a new weekly 
paper published at Boulogne in English, and very well conducted). 

By an authentic account published at Marseilles, the number of deaths 
by cholera in that city during the four months of the first visitation of the 
disorder was 933, while in the two months of the second visitation, the 
number of deaths was, in July, 1543, in August, 835, m all, 2378, making 
together 3400 deaths, or about 1 in 43 of the population, whicb'Hl pretty 
•nearly the same proportion as at Paris. 

The scientific Congress assembled at Douay, opened its sittings on the 
feth in^t,, when M. Guizot was proposed as president. This met with 
violent opposition. In vain did those who niet it endeavour to establish a 
distinction between M. Guizot, the historian, and M. Guizot, the minister, 
and the meeting broke up without coming to any resolution. At the 
second sitting on the 8th, a sort of compromise was come to, and M. Guizot 
received the Presidency in his character of Member of the Institute, and 
not as Member of the Cabinet. 

Chances of Marriages, — The following curious statement by Dr. Gran- 
ville, is drawn up from the registered cases of 87f> married women in France. 
It is the first ever constructed to exhibit to ladies their chances of mar- 
riages at various ages. Of the 376 females there were married : — 


Years of Age. 

Years of Age. 

Years of Age, 

3 at 13 

59 at 23 

5 at 32 

11 14 

53 24 

7 ,, 33 

16 ,, 15 

36 * , 2«7 

5 * * 34 

43 ,, 16 

24 ,, 26 

2 ,, 35 

45 ,, 17 

28 ,, 27 

0^,, 36 

77 ,, 18 

2? ,, 28 

2 ,, 37 

116 ,, 19 

17 ,, 29 

0 ,, 38 

118 ,, SO 

9 ,, 80 

1 ,, 39 

86 ,, 21 

0 7 „ 31 

0 ,, 40 

85 ,,22 




Coal in the Nerbudda, — Capt. Ouseley.the resident at Hosungabad, tve 
understand, after numerous unsuccessful attempts, has at last succeeded 
in discovering some veiy valuable beds of coal in the rich mineral distriofr 
in which he is stationed. For some years past this intelligent officer, it 
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appears, has been induced to believe, from a variety of circumstances, that 
lar^e deposits of that substance were to be found in the valley of the Nei> 
budda : but until within a few months, small quantities of it only were 
obtained, and these, p^enerally speaking;, of an indifferent quality. I ft 
January last, however, infoimation was brought to' him of the presence 
of large masses of black mineral on the hank of a small stream called the 
Seta Rewa, one of the tributaries of the Neibuddaj and on pioceeding 
to the spot, they turned out, as he expected, to be beds of coal. The qua* 
lity of the mineial was the n >xl point to be ascoitaiiied, and was found to 
be remarkably good ; for a large fire was soon made, and an intense heat 
produced from such poi lions of the bed as lay most exposed. 

From a report, published by the official organ in Gci many, it appears 
that the annual sale of hooks in that country amounts to 21,500,000 francs 
(860,000/.) About forty years agt Germany contained only 300 book- 
selling establishments ; in 1833 the number had incieased to 1094. In 
valuing the pupulation of the different ciicles of the Confederation at 
38,266,000, we may reckon one library to 122,222 inhabitants ; while in 
Prussia the pioportion is one to 33,899. In France, the number ot literary 
productions, which quadrupled itself fiom 1814 to 1820, increased 
twofold from 1826 to 1828. At this period the number of woiks published 
in France was 7610 ; in 1830, 0739 ; m 1831, 6003; and in 1833, 7011. In 
England, the commercial value othteraiy woiks amounted, m 1828, to the 
sum of 334,450/., and m 1833 to 41i,300/. ; and adding to this the amount 
of daily and weekly papeis, reviews, and magazines, the general sale of 
English literature in 1833 may be estimated at the laige sum of 2,420,900/. 
sterling. 

The ‘‘ Echo” of Poitiers gives the following account of the disastrous 
eft'ects of a water-spout, which a, few clays ago traversed the estate of 
Monts, in the commune of Ceaux, near Couhe; — “ Immense Jrees were 
completely uprooted, bioken into pieces, and their ti links carried ninety or 
one bundled yaids liom the s])ot whcie they grtw. All the lesser branches 
were stiipped fiom them, and whirled to a distance of upwards of a league. 
Within tire width of its cuiient, which was belv cen twelve and foutteeu 
yards, nothing could resist its molencc. Twelve tiees were earned aw^ay, 
all thcj maize and potatoes WTie completely torn out of the earth, the vines 
were levelled with the ground, and the grapes ciushed to a pulp, and 
finally, an immense bianch of a voib tiec, whose wood is extremely haid 
and heavy, was found 500 yards fiom the stem. At about half a league 
from Monts, tlie water-sjiout cairicd some unusually large chestnut trees 
from the plain on which they giew, into the meadows on the banks of the 
liver Clam.” 

The attention of antiquaries has lately been directed to Noyel sur Somme, 
which in old maps is called Noyel sur Mer, vaiious objects of great cu- 
riosity having been found there. The surface displays many leraains of 
the middle ages, and beneath there has been discovered a great number 
of Roman medals and other antiquities; below w^hich again, many small 
figures and other objects belonging to ancient Egypt, or her colonies', have 
been turned up, #hich have given rise to various conjectures . — French 
Paper. • * 

bed of 'coM has bei^nVec^rilfy'diScd- 
vered at Carnayl, on lV[ount Lebanon, and the agents of Mahomet Ali, 
under the guidance of an English gentlepian, are exploring it with all the 
energy the nature of the country admits. It is aJjput three miles north of 
the great road leading from Beirout to Damascus, and about eighteen 
miles from the former city. It is a black bituminous coal, and burns 
readily, and with a clear yellow frame. 
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The population of Austria, divided into relif^ious sects, is aa follows 
500 Mahomedaus, 13,000 Armenians* 50,000 Unitarians, 480,000 Jews, 

1.190.000 JuUtherans, 1,660,000 members of other reformed Churches, 

3.040.000 members df the Greek Chuich, and 26,990,000 Catholics*-^ 
French Paper, ^ 

In all Franco, dining the ycai 1931, only 25 peisons were executed, ot 
whom 23 had been convicted ot miudci The same year, in England alone, 
the number executed was 52, of whom 12 had been convicted of murder. 
Hence, m F'lance only two, but in England, with a vastly smaller popula- 
tion, no fewer than 40, exclusive of miudeiers, died by the hands of the 
executioner 

Splendid Antique Fa^os, — Twelve antique .vases, of extiaordinary 
beauty, and some of them of a much laigci si/e tlian any beloie known, 
have lately been purchased by the Neit|)ohtanGovx nmeni, at a moderate 
puce, horn Major Lanibeit, Ihenr piopiietoi. They wf le dug up at Piuvo, 
in the distiict oi Biui, in Apulia No 1 is five feet in height, and two 
feet SIX Indus m the hugest diameUi , it is divided into compartments, 
containing 150 e'tqmsitely designed hgiiits of nun, animals ol various 
kinds, masks, &c. No 2, about loui feet high by two in diaraetei, with 
73 figures, and a Greek inscupfion. No 3, three teet six inches, with 25 
figures, and thue Gieik insciiptions Nos 4 and 5, two feet eight inches 
high, by ten inches in diametei, with 37 figures , and the icmainder are 
smaller, but viiy beautiful. 

Pompen . — Piofessoi Zahn, the diligent observei of the excavations of 
Pompeii, has sent some new ’ind luteiesting accounts of the discovery ot 
various antique liesco paintings, ol gi eat value Tluyare in a private 
house, near the old city wall >, not fai fiom the house ot the Vestals and 
the house of Isis Of these paintings, .which aie in one small apaitment, 
the fiist renicsents Psyche toimented by three Cupids , the second, phedra 
and Hyppolilus , and the thud, the Sacnfice of Iphigema ^ 

The census ot the ])opulation of the Piussian States makes it amount, at 
the end of 18 J 4, to 1 1, >10,000 souls 

The armyol Austiia, on the peace estahU&hment, is estimated at 270,000 
men. The mihtaiy loicc ol Piussia is composed ol 120,000 men, regulai 
troops, and 200,000 landwchr. 

Pauperism in Em ope - Among the 179,000,000 individuals who inhabit 
Europe, theie are said to be 17,900,000 beggais, oi persons who subsist at 
the expense of the community, without contributing to its le^ources In 
Deuniaik, the propoition is 5 percent , in England, 10 pei cint , in Hol- 
land, 14 pei cent , in Pans, in 1813, 402,856 paupers out of 530,000, in 
Liverpool, 17,000 m the population of 80,000 , in Amsteidain, 108,000 out 
ol 217,000. The number ol indurent (it is feaied) has since rather in- 
creased than deci eased 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT, ^ 

WITH REMARKS ON THL QUFSTIO^iy OF ABOLISHING THE CORN-LAWS. 

^ PoR a month or two after the close of the harvest there is always much 
discussion, and not a little disci epancy, touching the actual amount of the 
product. This year then us*nal quantum of contradiction, and it is 
to be observed that, generally speaking, the object appears to be to give 
the most unprosperous view ot the case that it can be made to bear. 
NoWy when price is so low, the inducement to raise price necessarily 
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acts vith redoubted force ; and accordingly deficient ears, superabundance 
of ^raw, and a disproportionate yield, are calle*d in to aid the delusion# 
Bujk all stich expedients are, and must be unavailing. There is an universal 
estimate derived from universal inspection, which,' though not absolutely 
accurate, is sufficiently near to work the conviction that the crop haa, at 
least, been good. The dually and weekly apply of the markets, thccaut|pus 
purchases of those most deeply skilled and interested in the trade in com, 
are also tests, and these all indicate the iinn behef of a supply equal to 
the demand ; while such an opinion is fully backed up by the transactions 
of the last tnree years. AH the talk about land going out of cultivation 
from alow price of grain, is now piovcd to be a mere bubble. On the 
contrary, the farmer naturally endeavours to compensate a low price by 
increased produce ; and this will, in some degree, account fo'* the visible 
additions of the later seasons. The iniportatlbns from Ireland, where the 
exertions making to enlarge the eitiploymont of the peo])lo, and to direct 
capital to agriculture, are great and continual ; and, from the colonies, are^ 
quite adequate to rcconc^e ,the contradiction between Mr. Jacob's and 
Mr. Macciilloch’s anticipations, and the siqqJy and consequent fall of mar- 
kets. Wc have arrived at the period when, witli favourable seasons, a pro- 
duction equal, and more than equal to the consumption, may be securely 
reckoned upon ; and, against this, it is impossible that prices should ever 
rise, even to the lowest of those various points which it has been so long 
the endeavour to substantiate, as the necessary and indispensable rates of 
remuneration to the farmer. This begins now to be universally acknow- 
ledged. The establishment of this truth is accomjianied by another; 
namely — that protect in g-duties arc inoperative, and therefore useless. 
The tenantry are convinced upon this liead, whatever the landlords may 
think of it. The momentous changes in foreign commerce begin also to be 
known and computed. All these things will have a sensibli*, and probably 
an immediate efftict, upon the opinions of Parliament, relative to the con- 
tinuance or extinction of the corn-laws. 

If any extraneous causes can tend move rapidly to bring obout this 
effect, it will be those to which we have just alluded, and, most especially, 
the commercial system of Russia. This appears to be neither more nor 
less than an attempt, under a more covert form, to introduce the exclusion 
of British manufactures and of colonial produce through England, from 
the Continent. And although the same permanent objection lies against 
the scheme, which defeated the never-to-be-forgotten endeavour of Bona- 
parte to strike the same btow at the wealth and power of England, there 
is now a difference in the commercial and mamilactiiring constitution of 
these countries, which requires the English Government to watch their 
progression, and neither to irritate the Continent by aibitrary restrictions, 
nor to throw away tlie advantages she might possess, by the adoption of 
better regulations. Germany is advancing rapidly in the use of machinery, * 
and is already capable of furnishing herself with much that she was accus- 
tomed, while in a less mature state, to purchase of the merchants and 
manufacturers of Great Britain. But it must also bo obvious that two 
material circumstances will operate in favour of the endeavour Prussia is 
now making to4rear manufactories, and to render Germany independent of 
England; these are, first, the cheapness of subsistence (into which the 
jirincipal charges of manufactures ^ultimately resolve themselves) ; and, 
secondly, the rejection of the raw produce of those countries by England. 
Corn and timber arc the meahs by which the people of the northern States 
can alone pay for the merchandise of* England, and these England will 
not take ; the graduated duty, under the existing production of England, 
Ireland, and the colonies, amounting to a prolhibition. Tlie impoltcy of 
this country, by maintaining the corn-laws, is therefore in truth abetting, 
in the most striking particular, the attempted exclusion of the commercial 
system promulgated by Prussia, and upon the very eve of adoption by the 
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German States, t Tha political oonaaquences it belongs tiot td out province, 
in this article* to insist upOn ; but tnose consequences viU ettongly per* 
suade the Government (be it Whig or Tory) to frustrate the purposes of 
Pmssia, and at the same time of Kussia, who views the i|phexne bS* among 
the ‘best modes of strengthening her designs upon Turkey. These con- 
siderations all seem to be not only prej>armg, but precipitating the long 
anticipated change in the corn-laws, to which, as we have shown, the 
Government is invited by the events of the last four years, indicating at 
once the power of England, Ireland, and her dependencies, to produce a 
more than adequate supply, and the necessary consequence, the reduction 
of the ^protecting-duty nearly to a nonentity ; for its only effect has been 
to prefelude the introduction of foreign corn. Upon pnee it can have had 
little force, for price has gradually sunk to a lower term than it has found 
wnce the commencement of the war with the republic of France. 

These are the two main questions : tirst, to whai further degree would 
all Open trade affect price ; and, secondly, at what point of declension will 
price settle, supposing the protecting-laws to remain as they are ? 

Befoie we enter upon these questions, we dwe it to ourselves to premise, 
that forewarned as we are by the total failure of Mr. Jacob’s conclusions, 
diawn, we are ready to acknowledge, fiom the most extensive information 
any. man could be reasonably supposed to attain, we can scarcely expect 
that implicit confidence should be placed m any tram of reasoning upon 
promises embiacing so vast a range. But fiom experience, and from what 
we already know ot the Continental growth and commerce in corn, arguing 
f^m the widest calculations of the cost of production and transit, and from 
the effects of an open maiket iri England upon the price abroad, it should 
appear that the price could not be brought much lowei . Perhaps the very 
lowest rate at which foreign wheat can be purchased, is 28^. per quarter, 
and the cost of transmission can scaicely be taken, on the aveiage of dis- 
tances, at less than 6 s. We aie rather inclined to believe, from the most 
caretul review^ of Pailiaraentary documents, and the private correspohdence 
ot merchants and millers, that were the trade now thrown open, the effect 
altci a very slu*it peiiod w'ould be to raise the price, because the con- 
tinental grower would see some vent for his produce beyond the domestic 
consumption, now cleaily inadequate to take off the supply. Mr. Jacob 
and Mr. Macculloch have bi ought strong reasons, and strong facts also, 
to piove lliaf confihental wheat cannot be grown "ahd exported to a profit 
at much less than 48.y. per quarter, taking the average of distances and 
seasons. But granting 25 per cent, for error in this calculation, a free 
trade would not sink the price below the present average. We would 
not, however, be too sanguine upon this head; for theie are two points of 
no sli^t importance, which their calculations seem entirely to have over- 
looked or disiegarded. These are the profit of the freightage of the vessel 
to the shipowner outwards and inwards, and the profit upon the cai'go to 
the English merchant, which he may send out in baiter for the corn. But 
these contingents will necessanly lower price, because it is manifest that 
these profits may cause the merchant and owner to import corn even at a 
loss upon the corn, and yet drive a good trade by the advantages upon the 
freight and cargo We are therefore prepared to believe Jhat the price of 
corn would continue as low, and perhaps it wmuld at first especially, fall a 
trifid lower ; but we think the circumstances we have enumerated would 
about couqter^ance each other,^nd ^hat the present might be fairly taken 

Whan we come to consider the second branch — to what rate price will 
Qftll under the existing duties and appearances, if we take the common Uw 
of political economy?— we should answer, to the lowest point which wUl 
de^y ihe charges of production. But this will be deemed vague and 
illusory. The^ charges vary so entirely with the quality of land and local 
accidents, that such a solution affords no certainty. We are rather di&- 
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peiOd i0 apw tlie plainer principle of supply and demand, and to 

say that the tn^ment rV is ascertained that the supply is beyond the home 
demandf^ thaj^nce virill adjust it self to what can be Obtainecf for the siirphis 
itn foreign maijiete* To this, it should seem, it is already nearly con;^. 
The abovh drawn -inferences lead to the final conclusion, that both \tpon 
domestic aiid foreign grounds, for fiscal, no less than political reasons, Par- 
liament will seize the occasion, and make some great and permahenl 
changes id the laws respecting the trade in corn, while the experiment can 
be tried with so little appfeaiance of disturbing, in any dangerous degree, , 
the prospects of agriculture. 

We have thus, though slightly, yet we hope clearly demonstrated, the 
new circumstances which seem to promote the views of those who have so 
long advocated a free trade in com. Much more remains to be said, which 
we must postpone to future opportunities, and many will be allowed us 
before the matter comes before Pirliament. The hopes held out by the 
Marquis of Ghandos, of the repeal of a moiety of the malt-tax, derived^ 
according to his Loiiship, from the report of the Excise Commission, are 
obviously founded upon his misapprehension of the terms of that paper, for 
the recommendations of the Commissioners go to exactly the contrary way. 
They couple even the supposed reduction with the express condition of 
allowing the free import of barley, in relation to price, and expressly declare 
that even under any circumstances, the reduction could not be effect^ 
without involving the coincident loss of a large sum to the revenue. This, 
therefore, if it assume any practical shape at all. will probably be taken as 
a part of, and in conjunction with, the larger question of the corn-laws aii|id 
corn-trade generally. 

The supplies of wheat, barley, and flour, are now becoming eveiy 
week more abundant, and the necessary consequence is, a slight depression 
in price. Nor can this effect be soon mitigated, for as payments come 
round — rent and tithe particularly — and as the w'inter poor-rates nearly 
equal the summer outlay for labour, money must be had. ^nd now it is 
that a want of confidence, not in the men, but in the trade itself, operates 
so much against the farmer, for scarcely a guinea will any banker advance 
to rescue him from this competition. Till aft'?r the year be turned, it is 
therefore probable the same difficulty and depression will^jcontinue. The 
^deficiency of the^iurnip crqp has been excessively felt in the.business of » 
the various fairs. The abundance of stock offered could not be sold at 
hardly any price, for the simple reason that no one has wherewith to main- 
tain his own ordinary average of sheejj or bullocks, much less any addition. 
Even where the turnips promised to revive after the rains, they haVe gone 
off to an inconceivable degree from the ravages of the black canker and 
ground insects. ^ n? 

The weather is favourable in the highest degree for getting in the wheat. 
It will be remembered that some few years ago a Mr. Hickling.of Norfolk, 
found three extraordinary ears— saved and sowed them — they made a pro- 
digious increase, and he gradually accumulated a large stock of seed wheat. 
This was last year purchased l?y Mr. Richardson, of Heydon, who tried the 
ei^eriment by means of Mr. Bulwer’s tenants, extensively, and the success 
has been enormous. Fourteen coombs (i. e., seven quarters) per acre, has 
been the average, and that gentleman has again purchased a large quantity 
for the patriotic purpose of propagating th? growth ; and through his 
ij^^ans toese€d,ifi.fpctensively. Msing.*.lt ^ every ^resp^ to Jbewoow; 
mended^ The quality is fine^ftind the straw so strong, that it keeps up - 
against all ordiiiaty assaults of rain an^ wind. • Let us also urge upon the 
attention of farmers, the fact that red weed is effectually to be eradicated 
by passing a bush over the new sown wheats, soon after they begin to get 
aoove ground, when the earth is soft with a recent fall of rain . 

■ ' i'- ; ' . 
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RURAL ECONOHY. 

Land can never be dug too well. The apite should be thin 
and finely broken. Trenching may often be done to iiiyantage; it is 
superior in its effects to digging, simply because the land is more deeply 
and regularly moved. When the digging is deep, the root makes its way 
down and seeks nomishraent iut itself. The spade goes much deeper than 
the plough, and leaves the ground comparatively loose under it. Theie 
. are many instances of wheat dibbled in the spring, two grains in a hole, 
the holes nine inches apait each way, having produced forty, and even 
fifty, bushels to the acre. In this manner, the expenditure of seed is not, 
pel haps, two pecks per acie ; but m thi^ way the ground is well dug. and 
loosened, and cleaned, which is of vast importance, for weeds often take 
up more nouiishmtnt than the corn. In makiftT a garden, drain the 
ground ; without diaining, unless the sou is very light indeed, your garden 
will never piospei The stagnant watci m the winter, autumn, and 
s])ring, rots the loots ot plants, and kills the seed, and the soil is rendered 
less fertile by the constant soaking wet. Cut some diains slanting acioss 
the ground into a ditch on the outside, if theie is one, and fill up the 
lower pait of the drains with bushes and loose stones ; but if theie is no 
ditch, dig out the walk pietty deep, and fill in the bottom with stones, 
bio^n bricks, diy lubbish and bushes. Next to diaining comes trench- 
ing deeply Nothing nnxnoves the giound so much as woikvng it ; begin 
by flenching it (it the soil admits ol it) three spits deep. It would take 
too much time to do all in one }Lai, but it may be done by degrees. Aftei 
being trenched thiee spits foi one ciop, a single ihgging will be enough 
foi the second ciop, and ioi the thud , a digging of two spits will, tor the 
tlnee ciops, always give a tiesh siii lace, which is a matter of gioat impoit- 
ance in gi owing fine vegetables Draining and trenching aie ot moic 
consecjuence even than minuic, as those will find who tiy the experiment 
Ot couise maniue is not to be neglccti^d when it can be got Wood ashes 
will do something ; lotten leaves, stalks, &c , not oaten by the pig, are 
excellent maiiiue. The scouring out ol the ditch is good manure ; and a 
few barrows of tmfsods, chopped up and dug in gieen, will be as valuable 
as a load of dung; the scrapings of loads, if the soil is heavy, aic also 
excellent, and asust much in lightening the groun^. — XJsefal llinU Jor 
th<* L ah 0147 67, 

Weights and Mea^ui a call the attention of our agricultural 
friends to the following section ot the Act passed in the late Se-^sion ol 
Paihament foi legulating weights and measuies Sec, 0, “And be it 
enacted that tiom and the ])assing of this Act the measure called the 
Winclfester bushel, and the lineal measuies called the Scotch ell, and all 
local or custoraaiy measuies shall Ire abolished, and eveiy person who 
shall sell by any denomination ot measuie othei than one of the Impel lal 
measuies, oi some multiple, or some aliquot pait thereof, &c. shall on 
conviction be lialde to a pen dty not exceeding the sum of 40^. for every such 
sale.’ It lollows from this enactment that the comb, boll, double bushel, 
load, sack, in any other provincial teim, is completely done away with, 
and d must be obseivcd that tins pait ot the Act comes into immediate 
opeiation The one ot the heaped racasuie is also abolished, and all bar- 
gains made Ihcieby aie declaied void, as well as a penalty of 40i# imposed 
on the seller. - ^ 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Fire-Proof Houses , — A writer in the “ Mechanics' Magazine,’' com- 
municates the following useful hints on this subject AH party walls 
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Useful Arts, 

should be eighteen inches thick, and all divisions between the front and 
back part of a house should be iime-inch buckwork The joists should 
be one-ineh And dnlled through every six inches, to leceiye screws 
for fastening d<iivn the door, I would foiui a pertectly even and durable 
ceiling, resisting effectually one great means ot communRation in case ol 
fire between the different stones Some ol the floor sortws miglit be 
passed at piopei distances thioiigh the sheet non, the heads being neatly 
countersunk, and all of lliem aie intended to sciew into the underside of 
the floor by passing the sert w flora the lower room On the top of e\ery 
house should be placed an iron tank, lined inside with lead — thuie pounds 
might do — having a ball cock, and supplied by the water companies foi 
domestic purposes as well as in cases ot fire The tank should be six 
feet square by thru teel deep, and slionld be so placed on the ro ds that a 
communication by i two inch pijpe might be made between each pair of 
tanks at the bottom A pipe should descend to tl c bollom oi giound floor, 
and, passing t hi ough the flout wall undei the pavement, should be in- 
serted into a geneial sujiply three inch pipe, the littci hiving at cveiy 
thud or fouith house a pipe two leet lemg rising liom it, and fixtel to the 
wall with a key-tap to hx a le atlui hose to when neccssiiy, eveiy inhabit 
ant liasing a key Sue ♦ tops would, in case ot hre, siqiply the engines, 
supposing only twelve houses loiming the side ot a street, with nearly 
SOOO gillons ot watei, and the opposite houses ot toinse the same Iprom 
the pipe that descends hom the tank should piss to oieh lOom an inch 
blanch pipe, having a cock eighteen oi twenty inches li im the flooi, with 
a key fixed to it by a chain In cases oi tiic bit iking out in any apiUrt 
ment the inmates could speedily jmt it out, basing nc iily noo gallons of 
water at then corninand, the pioduce ol two t inks * 

JBI<(tnnty and Ma^rnf^tism — ^Tr P Cimnin*,him ^mgeon, R N , has 
lately mule the tollowiriginten sting discos ciyol tlcctiic londiutois being, 
to a ccitam extent, ilso magnetic condiictois and ol non*ekctric con- 
ductors being non magnetic conduclois, thcicby adding anothci power- 
ful proof to the many ilrcady existing ol the uUntity of the electiic 
and magnetic bodu s The above icsult was c t)t lined by pi icing succes- 
sively m a coppei wiie helix, connecting the jj »les of a gilvamc battciy, 
piece sot stcijlan^of ii^, cither ip^ilcd end to end bybiass soldei,or simply 
retained ill close contact in the above position by a coppei tube, fitting 
tightly lound the ])Oint ot junction, cich nccille being touml on lemoval 
liom the helix to be a pciftct magnet with two poles, the same as it it 
had been constnicted in the usuil w ly, ol only one piece oi steel No 
inteichangc ol raagm lism took pi ice wiien the union ot flu jmeeswas 
eftected by sealing-w ix, oi when the mtcivcnmg b^asswasan inch long, 
the gieatest extent ot soldei between the niagndised jneccs being the 
twellth ol an inch When two pieces ol non oi stc el wcic placed at a dis- 
tance flom each othci in the helix, each piece became a distinct magnet, 
but when appioximxtcd nearer they closed with a snapping noise, and 
formed a singh magnet betwc c n them, one pit e c becoming a North pole and 
the other a South This constiuction ot a magnet promises to be of im- 
portance in preserving, to a grcalei extent, the magnetic pioperties of the 
marinei s needle , even solt non, which umlei othei ciicumstanccs loses 
its polanty as soon as the magoet is removed, being lound to retain it 
when umtfcci in pieces as above Mf Cunningham has also constiuctcd a 
magnetic needle, the ends ol which pqmt Eist and West by magnetising 
it transversely instead ol longitudmaljV , being led to attempt tins by the 
accounts of ships struck by lightning having their needles changed to 
point cast and west, which he concluded could oidy be effected by a trans- 
ference ot the polanty flom their ends to then sides „ 
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NEW PATENTS, 


To JacnM Fergasioii Saundere, of Tester- 
den-atreet, Hasover-square, in tbe county of 
Middleaex, gentleman* for improvementa in 
clarifying raw cane, and other vegetable and 
aaccharine Joicea, and In bleaching such raw 
julres; being a communication from a foreigner 
residing abroad. 

To John Joseph Charles Sheridan, of Wal- 
'‘wortjhi in the county of Surrey, chemist, for 
hla invention of an Improvement In the ma- 
nufacture of soap. 

To William Mason, of Brecknock-terrace, 
Camden Town, in the county of Middlesex, 


engineer, for his invention of certain improve- 
ments on wheels, boxes^i and axle>treea of 
carriages for carrying persona and goods on 
common roads and rail-ways. 

To Joshua ‘iProcter Westhead, of Manches- 
ter, amait-ware manufacturer, for his invention 
of certain Improvements in the manufacture 
of small wares, ainl an Improved arrangement 
of machinery for covering or forming a case 
around any wire, cord, gut, thread, or oilier 
substance, no as to render the same suitable 
for various useful purposes. 
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BANKRUPTS, 

viioM septfmbeh 20 , to octobeu 27 , 1835 , inclusive. 


Sept. 29.— W. ScAMRLr., Tottenham-court 
road, leather-seller. W Key, Isleworth, 
linen-draper. G. Maoos, BrUtol, linen- 
drape]^ F. How, Margate, hotel-keeper. 
T. Nabb, Manchester, auctioneer. J. Lo- 
ry mb r, Bristol, corn-factor. G NiciioL- 
soijiillotherhamj Yorkshire, grocer. 

Oct, 2. — J, Niohtinoale, Oxford-street, 
victualler* S. Gartlky, Golden lune, 8t. 
Luke*s, victualler. B. Twlbrson, South 
Shields, Durham, ship-owner. T. Tempest, 
Leeds, grocer. W. Finney, jun., Hanley, 
Stoke-upon-Trem, grocer. H. C. Ai.lport, 
late of Aldridge, Staffordshire, maltster, but 
now of Bread-street hill, commission-agent. 

Oct, 6.— R. Fenner .iiid S. Hobson, Lon- 
don-street, Fenchurch street, corn factors. 
J. Hhavlbr, Blackman-street, Southwark, 
dsaper. -B. -Wootis, Oambridge, hulhler. 
T. Tavi.or, Steeple Ashton, Wiltshire, dealer. 
W. WeiSTON, Birmingham, smelter. T. 
Hanes WORTH, Sheffield, hatter. 

Oct. 9.— E. G Awr.EY, Brldport, Dorsetshire, 
upholder. A. Carter, Wenlock Basin, 
City-road, iron-merchant. H. Robinson, 
Nutford-place, Bryanstone-square, coal-mer- 
chant. J. R. Glbnister^ Tring, Hertford, 
shire, auctioneer. J. Davis, Oos well-street, 
licensed victualler. W. P. Dobreb, New 
City Chambers, BUhopsgatc-street, merchant. 

^ J. Brown, Loiver-place, Middlesex, chandler. 
W. Fartbidoe, Birmingham, liaberd jihcr. 
W. Bishton, Parkfield, Staffoidshire, Iron- 
master. J, Greaves, Liverpool, merchant. 
J. PBROWNB, Dlckelbnrgh, Norfolk, grocer. 

Oct, 13. — G. Longman, Bride-lane, City, 
vMNMlcr. "J* H.^Row«, 
street, Dultder. T. Cooke, Liverpool, che4^ 
uDllt, C* L, Bahr, Liverpool, ship-broker. 


W. Bootlani), Bill Quay, Durham, ship- 
builder. H. Buloin, Bristol, bookseller. 
W. Splatt, Stoke upon-Treut, StaSordshire, 
flint grinder. 

Oct. 10 — C M vsoN and C. Mason, Ticca* 
duly, livery-stable keepers. H. H. Davis, 
Soho square, auctioneer. G. C. Wkueb, 
Eoton-row, Eaton square, dealer In horses. 
J. Kevse, Youl’s-place, Old Kent-road, 
plumber. 8. Lewis, Cheltenham, builder. 

Oct. 20.— J. A. Stu R E Y, Derby, grocer. B. 
B. Bender, South-street, Groi»venor-sqaare> 
wine merchant. T. Waastafp, Little 
Exeter-street, Chelsea. W. Grey, Liver- 
pool, commission-agent. 

Oct 2,3.— R. Pease, Leeds, timber-mer- 
chant. J N. Dennis, Lislc-street, Loices- 
tess>quare, CQuo^makert A.MuoB.n,A\MV8- 
row, Islington, builder. T. Bonner, Horsc- 
ferry-road, Westminster, cow keeper. J. T. 
Mercer, Manchester, plumber. J. Wal- 
lace, Liverpool, provision-merchant. R. 
Claxton, Norwich, tailor, 

Oct. 27-— T. C. Gheatorbx, Charles-street. 
Grosvenor-square, picture-dealer. J* Ar- 

NBI.L, Edward-strect, Hampstead-rood, corn 
and coal-merchant. G. L. Hutcuinson, 

Essex-street, Strand, lodging house-keeper 
H. Redubai), Kingston-upoii-HulI, linen- 
draper. B. Angle, Moorflelds, licensed 
victualler. J. Taylor, Charle4-8treet, 
Oroavenor-square, coal-merchant. R. W. 

Stephens, Wood-street, Cheapslde, ware- 
houseman. J. M*Gowan, Oerrard-streetf 
Sohp, button-maker. N. Shaw, Manches- 
«ttr, leather- fget^^ G^ jB ENf 

'ihf])-ch'andf&r. ^ ^4. h ^fbup/K^iDj Liver- 
pool, grocer. R. Miller, Norwich, tobac- 
conist. W. Dixon, Scarborough, draper. 
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^ There is little matter for obserra- 
tioii in the present state of the manu- 
facturing and trading interests of the 
country, as compared with the position 
they have occupied for some months 
past. The course of business in the 
Cotton and Woollen trades has, with 
sonie alternations in the demand for the 
various descriptions of goods, gone on « 
in a steady relation of demand and sup- 
ply ; and in the Silk trade the greatest 
activity prevails. The iron trade, which 
has been for years in a state of gr^t 
depression, has received a powerful im- 
pulse from the extraordinaiily increased 
demand for that material, occasioned by 
the numerous railways actually in pro*/ 
gress, and the daily increasing manu- 
facture of machinery, as well for ex- 
portation as for home use. 

The Colonial Market has evinced 
some degree of briskness of late, in so 
far as Sugars are concerned ; and in 
West India Muscovades an advance of 
6 A to Is. per cwt. has occurred within 
the last week. Jamaica brown, at ; 
middling, GOs. to G2s. ; good, G2.v. to C4 j. ; 
fine to very line, 6 Is to G5«. G<i. The 
prices realised a few days for a parcel of 
St. Lucia were, for dark colour, 509 . ; 
good brown, riOv. to GOs . ; low yellow, 
Gls. to 62s. G^A 

In Mauritius Sugars there have been 
no extensive transactions ; but at public 
sale recently, 2G70 bags brought from 
Gci, to l«. ; and for the lowest qualities, 
us much as 2s. per cwt. above the prices 
obtained in the early part of the month. 
Kast India Sugars offer no subject for 
remark ; but in Foreign White, there 
is more disposition to purchase ; }^ahia, 
low ordinary white, has brought 32#. 6<A 

Within the last day or two there has 
been a much greater degree of firmness 
in the Refined Market, the wholesale 
grocers purchasing more freely for home 
consumption, and large parcels having 
been taken for exportation ; the general 
quotation now is 82s. for lumps to pass 
the standard, and 41s. for fine crushed 
on board. 

The last average price of West India 
Musoovades gazetted is 1/. 16s. 10^.* 
per cwt. 

The Market for British Plantation 
Coffee is inanimate ; but for good clear 
descriptions, the quotations are firmly 
maintained. These are, for Jamaica, 
ordinary to good ordinary, 89«. to 98s. ; 
fine ^dinary, to 105«,'^ middling, 
lOdr. to 109r.; good, UOv. to llfir* ; 


fine, llfis. to 122«. In East India and 
Foreign Coffee, little or nothing doing ; 
a cargo of &t. Domingo, afloat, has been 
sold at 53s. to 53«. Gd., deliverable at 
Antwerp. 

There is a more brisk demand than 
for some time past for Cocoa ; of 261 
bags of Grenada, good sound reddish, 
rather mixed, brought 48 j. Gd to 49«. Gd; 
brighter, ,')()^. to !j3s ; very fine superior 
red, 53s, Gd to 5Gs. 6d 

Rumg are in very considerable de- 
mand, and large sales of Jamaica have 
been made at 3.». Id to 3s. 6d ; the quo- 
tation for Proof I.ieewnrds is 2». Id, 
and sales of 10,} over have been made at 
2s. 6d 

The Market for Raw Cotton is suffer- 
ing under a re-action from the palmy 
state it occupied a few months ago 
both here and in Liverpool a great 
heaviness exists, the spinners and manu- 
facturers showing little disposition to 
purchase. It is probable, however, that 
an alteration will before Jong take place, 
as it is known that they have no large 
stocks on hand, and the accounts from 
the United States speak of a consider- 
able deficiency in this year’s crop. 

The Indigo sale commenced on the 
20th, and was well attended, and the 
ordinary and consuming qualities have 
in general fully maintained the prices o 
the previv>as sale ; good and line shipping 
qualities were not quite so firm, and 
may be noted at last sale’s prices to 2fl, 
discount. 

The result of the large sales of Teas 
which have recently terminated has 
been a depression of from lid to 2d 
per lb. upon the Bobeas and inferior 
Congous, and an advance of an equal 
amount in the finer qualities; the de- 
mand for Hysons has been limited, but 
Twankays iiimly maintained previous 
prices. Of 83,000 packages offered for 
sale, not more than about 37,000 found 
puichasers, although the common Con- 
gous were offered at Id per lb. under 
former rates. 

At the Company’s sale of Silk, which 
lias just concluded, of 2000 bales of 
Bengal raw Silk not a sinjde bale was 
Refused, and the sale went olrtfiroiighout 
with the greatest animation, the grices 
•a'calized showing an advance of from 7^ 
to 12} percent., as compared with those 
of last sale. 

Some considerable inconvenience was 
felt in the early part of the month from 
a scarcity of money, iu consequence of 
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so large a portion of the instalmeuts on 
Omnitim having been paid by anticipa- 
tion, and the comparatively slow rate 
at which the money so paid !n returned 
to circulation in compensation to the 
West India slave owners. The advan- 
tage olTered in the rate of discount for 
prompt payment; and the desire to be- 
cothe possessed of money .Stock led to 
so rapid an accumulation at the Bank, 
that before tlie middle of the past 
months of the 16,000,000/. borrowed, 
full 10,000,000/. were already paid, 
while the payment to the claimants and 
the investments on account of litigated 
claims scarcely amounted together to 
2,000,000/. Under these circumstances, 
the Bank Directors afforded additional 
facilities for obtaining money, by lend- 
ing it on the security of stock, .and by 
prolonging the periods at which the 
loans were payable ; and by these meftns 
they averted any very serious shock, 
although the consequences of the dimi- 
riished circulation arc still apparent in 
the heaviness which oliaractei izes the 
transactions in the Stock Exchange. 

The Consol Market has been parti- 
iDularly dull for the last week or ten 
days, giving way gradually by 4 per 
cent.; until the prices are about f per 
cent, lower than at the commencement 
of that periodi- 

111 the Foreign Market scarcely any 
attention has lately been given to any- 
thing but Spaui'jh •'ecurities j and in 
these; notwithstanding the strenuous 
and successful efforts of M. Mendizabal 
to form a union of liberal politicians of 
all shades of opinion in favour of the 
Queen’s governrtient, the depressing 
effects above alluded to have been still 
more olibervable. 

Another circumstance must, however, 
have contributed to this depreciation, 
namely, the extraordinary appetite now 
shown by the piildic (bt embarking in 
I'fkil-road speculations, and the consider- 
ftble quantity of capital invested in 


these undertakings, or held in reserve 
by shareholders to meet the calls for 
future instalments. Scarcely one of 
these projects, even in its most embryo 
state, biitTommands a premium ; while 
m those which have obtained a legisla- 
tive sanction, and have made some 
progress in the working, the premiums 
are startling, as will be seen by tlie 
subjoined list, which contains the closing 
quotations of the 2(Jtli : — 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stock, 20J) 10 — ^Three per cent. 
Reduced, 90^ — Three per rent. Con- 

sols, 91 1 buyers — Three and a Half per 
Cent. Reduced, 98| 4 — Three and a 
Half per Cent. New, 99| f — Long 
Annuities, 18C0, ICj J — India Stock, 
25 1 5 — India Bonds, 2 4 — Exchequer 
Bills, 14 10 — Ditto Small, 14 10 — Con- 
sols for Account, 01 3 — Omnium, 4. 

SlIARtS. 

Brazilian, Imperial, 31 3 — Ditto D’El 
Rev, 5 4 — Canada, 33 5 — Colombian, 9 
11-1-Real Del Monte, 10^ I7i -United 
Mexican, 3^ 4 — London and Birming- 
ham Railway, 47 9— London and Green- 
wich ditt(>, 7i IH — London and South- 
aUlptonditto, 3'2 dis. — Great Western, 
9 10 — London and Croydon, par J— 
London and Brighton, 4^ 5 — London 
and Blackwall; 1;^ — North Midland, 
3f 4i. 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 per cent. 102| 3|— Brazi- 
lian, 1024, 6 per cent. 84^6— Chilian, 0 
per cent. 44 5 — Colombian, 1024, 0 
per cent. 31 1 2\ — Danish. 3 per cent. 
70 [ i — Dutch, 24 per cent. 66^ g— 
llitto, 6 per cent. 100| ^ — Mexican, 6 
per cent* 37 8 — Peruvian, 0 per cent. 
26 0 —Portuguese Regency, 5 per cent. 
07i 8i— Ditto 1836, 3 pev cjfit. 67i 8 
— Russian 0/. sterling, 5 per cent. 1074 
8 — Spanish, Cortes, 43 J ^ — Ditto 10.34, 
424 ^ — Ditto, Deferred Bonds, 18419 
— ^Ditto, Passive ditto, I04 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

From the following tables it will, be seen that upon a compar^on of the 
present financial year with the last, there is a deficiency of inepme to the 
amount of 1,084,600/. against the former, whilst by collating the two quar- 
ters; ending respeotivelyt he 10th of October, 1834 and 1836, there will ap- 
pear an increase of receipt in favour of the latter of 344,222/. The di&imi- 
farity of produce of the two years appears to be ocoesioned altogether by 
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falling: offm that ot the aises^ed taxes, undei which head alone, from the 
lednciions made and continuing, there is appaient a defnl cation of 9B/. 
upon the yeai, and 163,694/. upon the quarter, making together 1,145,702/ , 
which exceeds by a laige traction the deficiencies upon the whole of the 
picsent year. In other lespccts the accounts ot the two jtars and quarters 
tally pretty ne lily From the cue umstance ot one large class ot duties 
having been transferred tiom the Excise to the Customs, and noe t(?9a, 
there is an apparent dispaiity , but the productiveness ot one neaily makes 
amends for the deficiencies ol the othei Thus, the at count oi Customs 
shows an inci ease upon the year of 2,182,951/, and upon the quaitcr ol 
403,487/, whilst the Excise, on the other hand, presents a decieasc upon 
the yeai of 2,265,151/ , but an inciease upon the quartei ol 82,590/, which 
turns the balance in its favour The revenue arising tiom stamps has de- 
creased upon the ycai by 96,660/, but increased upon the quaiter to the 
amount of 12,196/ The Postoftfeo has been steadily moie productive 
upon the yeai and quartei than on the coiiespondmg pcuods last yeai. 
On the year tht inciease is 34,000/ on th( quarli i 6000? The same may 
be said of the miscellaneous taxes, which hive incieascd upon the yeai 
31,219/, and on the quaitci 14,801/ ^ The returns of imprest moneys and 
repayment of sums advancul toi public woik-s, present no results, for the 
incieas^* upon the quaitei just equals the tailing off upon the year. The 
.amount ol Exchequer Bills wanted loi the seivice of the quartei is esti- 
mated at 4,016,180/ 

The I Olds of the Ticasiuy having ceitificd to the Commissioners foi the 
Reduction of the National J)cbt that the sui pi us revenue of the United 
Kingdom, beyond the actual expendituie thereof, fortheyeii ending July 5, 
1815, amounted to the sum of 1,205, 196/ 7i 0^/, the Coinmissioneis have 
given notice that they intend to apply the sum ol 301,374/, U. dd to the 
pui chase ol Exelicquei Bills, Stock, &.c. 
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. 'IHE CofONIES. -> 

WEST INDIES ^ 

Tub the West Indies, or, at least, from Jamaica, is not favoiu* 

able. The Noble Gioveinor, the Maiqiiis of SUgo, at the opening ot the 
House ot Assembly, recommended strongly the adoption of teitaiix 
rtleasu^ea relative to the organii:ation of a jiolice force, 8cc , whiph the meixi>’ 
bers not oi%‘iypfused to entertaih, but rejected m atone of aspeiityin their 
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personal reply to his Lordship, that induced' him indignantly to dissolvo 
tho Assembly, assuring the memherSy at the same time, that they would be 
held responsible to their constituents, for whatever ulterictf measut^ either 
he or the Bntish Government might deem it prudent, in such ati emer- 
gency,^ to adopt. ^ ' 

The following is the ^eech of his Excellency : — 

Gentlemen of the i^louxicil, , 

Speaker, and Gentlemen of the nouse of Assemhly> 

The address which has this day been presented to me by thcHonie of Assemhly 
being of such a nature as to render it impossible fOr me to ^ve it any reply^ I have 
considered it necessary to call you together to inform you of the detefttiination at 
which, in consequeucCf I have most reluctantly been forced to arrive, 

** The very offensive and uncallcd-for tone which perVades the whole of the 
address, one so totally deficient in the respect due to tne representative of the 
*' Sovereign, renders it imperative on me to withhold all Airfher communicatioti with 
this Assembly. The positive refusal by the members of this branch of idie liCgis^ 
lature to entertain, at this perio<i, measures, for tlie consideration of which they 
had been specially summoned, without even havipg waited to receive the informa* 
tion and documents whijh I had promisec^to lay before thetp, and without which it 
is impossible that they eould arrive at a correct conclusion, impels me to withd^AW 
from them the confidence I otherwise must have felf in their decisions. This h^ty 
rejection, on grounds so insufficient, of measures tif such vital importance to the, 
well-being and tranquillity of the island, htis compelled me to dotde to the resolution 
of sending the members bark to tlieir constituents, in order that uiother bb4y may 
be selected for can ying on the public bunStness. 

It is my opinion $at the interests they were sent to pfotect would have been 
best consulted by a calm and anxious deliberation of the measures I proposed to them ; 
and if,aftera tMnperate consideration, it had been found expedient to amend or reject 
them, such decision would have beqn entitled to the weight and respeet due to a 
Legislative Body. ^ 

“ Such a course, however, not having been pursued, it is my duty to let it be 
clearly tinderjitood, that on the House of Assembly rests the whole responsibility of 
the consequences which may, ensue, and that to their couduct^jmust be attributed 
any resolution which the Biitish Government may be compelled to adopt. 

I now, io bis ]^Iajesty*» name, dissolve this General Assembly, and it is 
hereby dissolved accordingly.’* ® ‘ 

This abrujjt dissolution of the House of Asse^mbly has, of Course, caused 
^ a gitat sensation throughout the island. 

Slave Compensation . — The, compensation-fund^ awarded to Jamaica is 
* 6,161,927^., at an average of 5Sr,^ slave. 

‘ " CAPE OF GQPO 

Recent accounts from the Cape state, that several PfSclahiiitions had 
been issued by the Governor in reference to the recent wa? with the Caffrers. 
Creoli, the successo^c'pf Hintza, had established himself in his gover^^nl| 
and had given the Governor every assurance for the fulfilment of hfs filrgage- 
^ents, and the maintenance of the treaty of peace. The heads of the 
powerful families of Slambie and Gaika, the former chief of the cotlnt^ , 
between the Keiskamma and the Kei, had placed themselves '^uni^ tfia 
protection of the Colonial Grovemment, and declared themselves 
subjects^ The Governor had also declared the willingness ^ the ftoveitj- 
jnent to receive under ils protection the different tribes nof jo|fted 

'in the inroads into the colony. The province of Albas^ perfrotly 
tranqitil; and tlj^e farmers are proceeding to their respectivie lu the 

new proviqj^ (Ade^^e) the hostile Caffres had shown f^isiervesiaiilj, 
several skirmishes hM^taken place between them and tfie 'I 

By the official repoit published by the Custom Hoi|ieVf<Slneguajtih?^ 
ending the 5th of A^ril, it appears tha| xhefvalue of colonial prooSce ex- 
portedrfroiff Table Bay, Simon's Bay, and Port Elizabeth, wsgs 94,000/. 
The amoimtbf the fmports during the same period wa? 180,66d^(^ . ^ ' 
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POHEIGN STATES. 


SPAIN. 

The following is a list of the new Cabinet of Spam — M. Mendizabal# 
President of the Council, and Mmisb^r of Finance ; Geneial AlaVa, Foreign 
Affairs.; Gomez Becerra, Chief of the Xaiagoza Jitnta, and an old Member 
of tho^t^rtesf Mimstei of Justice; M UJloi» Piociirador loi Cadiz, Minis- 
ter ofMarine ; M. Almodovai, Cluet of the Junta of Valencia, Minister of 
War ; and^. Martin de los Ileros, Mmistei of the Intciior, 

The Cortes have been convolted foi the 10th of Novcmbei,*accoiding to 
the ordinary foimS presciibed by that instrument, to devise the Oonstitu- 
tional mea^uics called lor by public opinion. 

From the seat of wai in Spain, the news of the ^^eek a])peais, on the 
whole, to be somevshat favoiliable to the eanse ol the Cailists. It is 
i^ianilbst that they ^le concentrating then lories, and, though by very slow 
and almost imperceptible degiec's advincmg at the same time; while, 
without coming to close eng igenicnt, without expeneni mg a defeat — tor 
in the occasional skirmishes bciwteii the pritics ncith<i appears to suffer 
•any loss*li^avy enough to weigh anything in the s^ale ot victory -the 
Queens Gcncials aie not kss manifestly adoptino the ictreitmg system. 
The icpoits ot the scuous defeats which Don C iilos had 1 \st week sus- 
tained turn out to be inventions, and the vicloiie? miaginiry, uhile 
bimilai rumoUTS me fioni time to time uceivcd ot successes gained by tlic 
Cailists ovei an enemy ho has ntvci been within the ic lefli ot clanger. 
The Queen’s cause, how eve i, unconnected with the militaiy mo\ements- 
in favour ot it, still wens a biighti nm i: asptet Scvcialof tli(> juntas 
have given m then adhesion tcflho new Government, and then example 
may be supposed to opciale, not only upon those which, ^iike that of 
Andalusia, still lemim inti icl ible, bi t gencraHy upon the minds ol the* 
people, among whom thcie is a vciy 1 ii_,e cUss ot pe isotvs who cling as 
closdy to the piinoiple of neutiahty as possible, and who only wiit fyx the 
opportunity to tuui the balance m lavoiii d one party agiinst the othei 
t^vo. Which will bc' the uppoimost paity on New y^ai’s-day, it is pot 
easy to pi edict, though the clianccs aic^ with the (^uecn , but then the 
^tiuggl^rwith the Carhsts will.it is moic and moie ajipaicnt, be an arduous, 
lingeiing, and all but exhausting one. 

The Count of Ahnodov ir, the* Captam-Geneial of Valencia, has pub- 
lished, of bis owrp autlioiity, an oidinance, which is so absuid as almost not^ 
to be teiiible. Still it shows the state ot Spai i, and the despeiatc mea- 
surcift to which the hboi d party is lesolvcd to resoi tr0 “ 1. Every murder 
committed by the Caihsts on luiarmed poisons shall be avenged by the 
mviider of double the number of the Cailist pi isonci s at tlic deped ot Pcniscola. 
2. Every person who, m the space of 48 hoiiis, shall not give up all aims 
in fiis. po^sesision or powei (unless he belongs to the N itional Guards) shall 
l)0*put to death. 1. Evciy peisnn ciymg ‘Live Don Cailos I’ or crying 
‘ Death' to either of the Queens, oi ‘Down with Libeity !’ shall^Jic shot. 
4^ Every op^ who shall chstiibute any paper whatevci, which in any way 
shall excite tcvii^volt, shall be pumsjied with death. 5 Every National 
Guard, who shall not within halt-an-hour aftci the chum beats to aims, bo 
m the rank of his company, shall be disarmed and aii^tetf. Every one 
found 1 % thpjMreets half-an houi attei t»he dium sludl be beaten, shall be 
GOpxpelled by force to retire, and three persons are to be considered as 
forrmn^ a mob.” The oidinance concludes saying, “ I am lesolyed to 
ipa<ke sigpal examples, in ord^r to tcnity the enemies of liberty, and at all 
Xisks to preselVe the public tiapquillity.” 

Abv.— VOL. XLV. NO. CLXXIX. S’ E 
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GERMANY. 

The conferences at Toplitz have terminated. Immediately on their 
conclusion the sovereigns took their departure for Prague, where it was 
expected they would remain for several days. So ends this meeting of 
monarchs ; a meeting which, to all appearance, has been uninterrupted 
by political discordance, which seems to have ended as harmoniously, and 
which has at least afforded a grand popular holiday. The subjects to 
which the attention of the Royal diplomatists had been directed during 
the discussion can only at present be guessed at ; there is little doubt, 
however, that the affairs of Spain, the settlement of Belgium, and the ap- 
proaching marriage of the young Queen of Portugal with the Prince of 
Saxe-Coburg, tlie nephew of the King of the Belgians, were among the 
most prominent features of the conference. 

FRANCE. • 

A treaty of peace seems to have been definitively concluded between 
the Royalists of the 7th of August and a strong party amongst the Legi- 
timists of the Fauxbonrg St. Germain. The latter have determined no 
longer to hottdpr the Citizen King, but most condescendingly to participate 
in the gaieties of the winter season at the Tuileries, which will shortly 
commence. The King and Queen of the Belgians are mentioned as guests 
at the chateau. 


UNITEO STATES. 

Accounts from the United States describe the slave-holders of the South 
as absolutely outrageous at tlie efforts making by the abolitionists to 
better the condition of the negroes. Several persons supposed to be 
guilty of the atronoiffi crime of sympathising with the poor blacks had 
been seized by the mob, and summarily hung without tiial; and the 
papers to the Jst instant announce that the excitement still continued. 
A man of the name of Carrol, who was accused of the double offence of 
aiding the abohttoinsts and pilfeiing his neighbours, had been subjected 
to the operation of Lynch’s law in Charleston. He was flogged, tarred, 
and cottoned ; his house was broken into, and all liis property examined 
and sold. At this outrage a number of respectable citizens are said to 
have been present. The inhabitants of New York, under the presidency 
of the Mayor, held a public meeting on the 27th ult., and passed resolu- 
tions condemning slaveiy in strong terms, but also condemning the extra- 
vagant proceedings of the abolitionists. The people of Philadelphia have 
done the same. At a rcccnit meeting at Norfolk, in Virginia, it was pro- 
posed and agreed that the Stale of Virginia should make a formal demand 
of the State of New. Yoik to have Messrs. Tappau, Garrison, and Thoipp- 
son, zealous abolitionists, delivered up, to be punished by the laws of 
Virginia, ‘though it was stated that the Governor of Virginia had no power 
to make such a demand. It was also proposed, and adopted, to offer a 
reward for the heads of tlu' three gentlemen mentioned. This encourage- 
ment to assassination excited, it is said, some disapprobation; but the 
persons piesent did not like to express it. Jest they should be “slicked” 
themselves. Another resolution gave notice to all free negrges to leave 
Norfolk in sixty days ; and those found in the borough at the end of that 
time are to be whipped, tarred, and cottoned. Such outrageous proceed- 
ings will most probably lead to that extensive and sciYile insurrection 
which is at present only dieaded. 
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BIOGU/VPHICAI/ PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED 
PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 

THE EARL OF CHATHAM. 

The Earl of Chatham was in 80th year; the Colonelcy of the 4th 
Regiment of Foot, which he has held since 1799, has ])ecome vacant, as 
well as the Governor-generalship of Gibraltar. His Lordslnp was, besides 
a Knight of the Garter, a Governor of the (Charter-house, an Elder Brother 
of the Trinity-liouse, and High Steward of the (Corporation of (^)lchester. 
His Lordship, who had married a daughter of the late Viscount Sydney, 
has died without issue: his titles are, we believe, extinct. His only bro- 
ther was ‘‘ the Heaven-born Minister” Pitt ; he iiad two sisters, neither of 
whom left issue male. Lord Chatham served during the American war, at 
Gibraltar, and commanded the expedition to Walcheren in Ih 09. In 1788 
he w^as made First Lord of tlie Admiralty, in whadi office he continued 
until December, 1794 ; in 179fi he was appointed President of the Council, 
which he held till 1801, when he was appointed Master-General of the 
(Jrdnance, which he held till 1806. 

MR. MATHIAS. 

Wo are indebted to the “ Athenseum” for the following memoir of 
Mr. Mathias : — 

It appears, as if among our other regular weekly duties, the task of 
preparing an obituary notice of some person distinguished in literature or 
the arts was to be numbered- -so numerous have been tlie deaths since the 
commencement of the year. VVe have now to record the loss of another 
of the elegant scholars of the last generation, of one whose reputation 
was rather select than extensive. Asa lover and successful cultivator of 
letters generally, but, in particular, of the hteraUire and language of Italy, 
Mr. Mathias will not he soon f<#gotten : his “ Pursuits of Literature,” the 
first part of whicli poem appeared in 179 1, drew great attention from the 
keenness and erudition of its notes ; and Ids Italian “ (>anzoni” and trans- 
lations from the English have been always held up to admiration for their 
grflce and correctness, llesides these, he was the author of many other 
satirical and critical works, which will be found in the choice libraries col- 
lected thirty years since. Mr. Mathias received his education at Eton, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, wticie he carried away several honours. He 
was, at one period of his life, Treasurer of the Household of Queen Char- 
lotte; and, for the last many years, resided entirely at Naples, where he 
died. The following personal recollections, kindly sent us by a lady well 
able to appreciate his talents, will be acceptaiile to such of our readers as 
interest themselves in the private life of a man of letters. 

I became acquainted with Mr. Mathias at Naples, in 1823; he had 
then been a resident in tliat city for some years, and was much esteemed 
and valued by the few among the Neapolitans who had any pretensions to 
literature. He had translated into Italian several of our English xioems, 
which appeared to great advantage in their new garb, but his selections 
were not always fortunate, as witness Armstrong’s ‘ Art of Health,’ The 
Italians were as much surprised as delighted nt his proficiency in their 
harmonious language, and I have heard several of the litterali amongst 
them bestow the warmest eulogiums on the purity and precision with which 
he wrote it. Though his writings displayed a perfect knowledge and 
mastery of Italian, his conversation in that language was not remarkable 
either tbr its fluency or correctness: but conversational any language was 
not his forte, for his colloquial powers were scf very limited, that one could 
not help feeling surprised, that a man possessed of so much erudition 
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Newton^ the Painter. 

should bring so Tittle interesting matter into the general mart of society. 
•Any allusion to * The Pursuits of Literature’ was extremely offensive to 
him, ^ It was believed that the personal severity of several of the observa- 
* tions in that book had drawn on the supposed author some very disagree- 
able demands for satisfaction, which he evaded by equivocating about the 
authorship, a denial which he felt himself bound to persist in to tha last. 
In stature, Mathias was below tlie middle size, being scarcely taller than 
Mr. Godwin. In face, he bore a striking resemblance to Sir Francis Bur- 
dett. He was particularly neat in his attire, and scrupulously clean in 
liis person. He was universally respected at Naples, and though pos- 
sessed of little, if any, fortune besides the pension granted to him by the 
late king, he maintained an independent and respectable station, and was 
a v^elcome guest in all the houses occupied by Ff^lish residents. Among 
other nervous peculiarities he had a constant dread of being driven over 
by the vehicles continually passing Ih.ough the popJous streets of Na- 
ples, and it was often a source of amusement to his acquaintances, to see 
liim anxiously w^atching what he considered a safe opportunity of passing 
the cross-way, advancing with precipitation, and, when in the middle, 
retreating in terror, though no danger threatened, so that it often took him 
whole hours to walk half a mile if obliged to cross the street. ‘ Bless my 
soul — bless my soul! how dreadfully dangerous!’ (would he exclaim); 

‘ I was within a moment of being killed !’ though the carriage at whose 
approach he trembled w’as twenty yards off. He was a gastronomer in 
the full extent of the woid, took a lively interest in the first appearance of 
green peas, was a connoisseur in wild boar, and could disengage a bccca- 
nco from its envelope of vine-leav^=‘s, in much less than tlic ordinary time 
bestowed on such an operation, murmuring to himself all the time, ‘ Bless 
my soul, how very delicious ! — how very delicious !’ The fine climate, the 
cheapness of the luxuries he liked, the cheerful society, and the respect 
his acquirements had won for him, must have rendered the residence of 
Mr. Mathias at Naples the most agieeable part of his life. He spoke of 
it as such, and se<^*med to shrink as if exffcscd to cold, when a return to 
England was named, as among the possibilities of fate. Peace be to his 
sh|Lde ! he has dropped into the grave full of years, leaving many friends, 
and not one enemy— for those he had excited by the ‘ Pursuits of Litera- 
ture’ he outlived.” * 


NEWTON, THE PAINTER. 

Gilbert Stuart Newton, Member of the Royal Acadehiy, and an artist ot 
no common talents, died at Chelsea, on the 5th of August, in the fortieth 
year of his age ; he had been long ailing ; Ins decay, bodily and mental, 
was not unknown either to his friends or the admirers of his genius, and 
the extinction of his life cannot but be regarded rather as a blessing than 
a visitation. He was born nt lloston, in America, where a love of art came 
early upon him ; so early, that he liad already distinguished himself in 
original composition, when, about twenty years ago, he came to London, 
and entered as a student in the Ro)al Academy. His countryman, Leslie, 
had preceded him, and both improved themselves by the examples of Rey- 
‘nolds and West, and found advantage in the counsel of Fuseli, to study 
B'om nature, and feel for themselves. Though Newton acqiiii'ed skill both 
in drawing and colour, and became acquainted with the ftne proportions 
and harmonious unities of the antiqife, he was more remarkable for deli- 
neations in which beau-ideal drawing had little to do but expression every- 
thing. He loved to find subjects as well as sentiment in his own heart 
and fancy ; and it jifeas truly observed of him, that he had less inclination 
for'the stern and thtf^cvere, than for the soft, the gentle, and the aff’ect- 
4ng. He had also the gooci sense to see, that for pictures of colossal di^ 
xuensions the houses of England had no room, and that for subjects 
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denominated the high historic the people had little taste : instead/there- 
fore, of attempting to force ** camels and dromedaries’* down the public 
throat, lu; contented himself with painting small pictures fit for ladies* 
chambers, as well aj large galleries ; and the subjects which he embo- 
died were either drawn from scenes around him, or found in the pages of 
our writers and poets. 

The chief works of Newton we visited while he resided in Great Marl- 
borough-strect : he occupied the first floor of the house No. 41, and though 
extremely neat — nay, fastidious about his dress, lie was far from paying 
the same attention to Ids chambers, for his compositions were scattered 
carelessly around : the finished and unfinished wore huddled together, an«l 
bi-oken models and bits ,of ribbon «and withered flowers abounded. To 
enumerate all his pictureilVould be difficult, for tliey are scattered oyer 
England, and may be found in the mo«t select collections : many ai^ in 
Ills native America, where it is to be hoped their simplicity and their 
beauty will not be nnleJt. To name a few of them will be sufficient to 
awaken pleasing recolk'ctions in the minds of our readers: — 1. Portia and 
Jfassanio, from the Itlerchant of Venice; *2. Lear attended by Cordelia 
and the Physician ; 3. Lady Mary Fox ; 4. Abelard : T). Jessica and Shy- 
loek; 6. Tlie Vicar of Wakefield rcstoiing his daughter to her mother ; 
7. Sir Waller Scott. His happiest works arc of a domestic and poetic 
'kind ; he loved to seek expression in a living face, and, moulding it to his 
will, unite it to a fancy all his own: some of his single figures, ]mrticularly 
females, arc equal in sentiment and colour to anything in modern art. 
They are stamped with innoeoncc as well as beauty. He was a slow work- 
man, and accomplished all by long study and rejieated touebesr ; he dashed 
off nothing by a lucky stroke, and had no professional fever fits. Some of 
his skelche.s even sui'iiasscd his fimslied compositions; elaborate detail 
and studied finish seemed now and then to injure the simplicity and 
abate the expression. Newton ■w%as tall and liandsome, an agreeable com- 
panion, and abounded in unocdvite. 

V DON TELKSFORO DE TRUER V. 

Ifc iva.s well known to the literary world by several works of ficti^, 
and dramatic productions. Novels, in three volumes, and regular comcefts 
in English, from the pen of a foreigner, were not only curious, but, per- 
haps, unexampled in our literature. And they possessed such consider- 
able merit in almost every respect, as to procure for them no small share 
of popularity. De Trueba’s tastes and inclinations were greatly devoted 
la pursuits connected with the Bedes Lett res ; and lie was a zealous con- 
tributor to the and other jieriodicals. In man- 

ners lie was gentlemanly; and, mixing witli the best society, he not only 
supplied his mind with sulqecls for observation, but was enabled to take 
a tone not always within the scape of the painters of manners, and the 
passing times. Having returned to his native country, Spain, about two 
years ago, he was elected a member of the Procuradors, where his know- 
ledge of England, her constitution and feelings, as well as his general 
information, must have made him eminently useful. Wje have now to 
regret his premature death at Paris, at, we should suppose, an age under 
thirty years. 

FRANCIS GOODWIN, ESQ. 

Mr. Goodwin, the architect, died, on the 30th of August, from apoplexy ; 
the result, it is conjectured, of his application and anxiety of mind for 
some time previous, during which he had been unremittingly employed 
in preparing designs for the new Houses of Parliam^gnt. Mr. Goodwin 
frequently displayed great ability in arranging a t^omplex subject, and 
the designs he made, about two years ago, for a new House of Commons, 
were allowed to be of a very superior order. He had never executed any 
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thing \n the metropolis itself, nor, we believe, in this part of the kingdom ; 
all I he churches and other public buildings which he erected being in 
Lancashire and the adjoining counties. A list of them will be found in 
the inVoduction to the second series of his Domagtir Architecture ; we 
shall, therefore, only mention the Town Hall at Manchester, which may, 
perhaps, be considered his chef-d'teuvre^ at least as regards The interior. 
In almost every competition for a building of any importance, diawings 
were sent in by Mr. Goodwin, and these frequently obtained for him one 
of the premiums offered. This was the case with regard to the new 
Grammar School at Birmingham, a drawing of which was exhibited by 
him last year at Somerset House. Some few years ago, he brought before 
the public a scheme for an extensive cemetery in the immediate vicinity 
of the metropolis, the drawings for which were ‘exhibited gratuitously for 
several months, at an office taken for the purpuse in Parliament Street. 
The grounds were to have been ornamented with a variety of edilices, 
copied from the principal buildings at Athens, of sonic of which there 
would have been duplicates in the corresponding parts of the mclosurc. 
This project excited some attention at first, but soon died away; and, in 
fact, it was upon such a scale that it could hardly have been realised. 
During a great part of last year, Mr. Goodwin was in Ireland, preparing 
designs for extensive additions to the College at Belfast, including a mag- 
nificent building for a museum, the plan of which would have been ingenious 
and novel ; and he was also going to erect some baths at Dublin : yet both 
these undertakings seem to have been altogether abandoned. 


MARllIAGKS AND DEATHS. 


Married ‘\ — At Mancheiitor, Edward llellasis, 
Ehfi , of Lincoln’s Inn, narii‘<tcr-at Law, to 
Elira Jane, only daughter ot William Garnett, 
Ewq , of Lark-lull, Sullord. 

At Kelbrlgg, the Hon. llh h«ird Hare, grand- 
of the Karl of LlMtowel.and Captain in 
Uegimcnt, to Mary c inisitina, fourth 
daughter of the late Vice-Admiral M’indham, 
of Felbngg Hall, Norfolk 
At Alderley, Lieut. Col Wni. Henry Scott, 
Scotch Fiisilccr Gnarrls. to Harriet Alclhea, 
fifth daughter of Sir John I'liumas Stanley, of 
Alderlc}', Hurt. 

At Chelmsford, flenry Methold, Esq, of 
Llncoln’b-inn-ficlds, youngest son of the Rev. 
Thos. Methold, Kectoi of Stoneliam, Snifolk, 
to Sophia Jane, only daughter of the late Geo. 
Toner, Esq , <Tf Weald Side Lodge, Essex. 

At Bromley, Kent, Herbert Jenner, Esq., 
eldest Hon^of the Right Hon. Sir Herbert Jeii- 
ner, to Maria Eleonora, third daughter of the 
late George Norman, Esq., of Bromley Com- 
mon. 

At Lower Norwood, Edward, eldest surviv- 
ing sou of Liciil.-Cul. Williainson, to Maria, 
you^geM daughter of the lute Geoige Grunt, 
‘Esq., of Sheuley-hill, Herts, 

At St. Marylcbcrie Church, Captain W. J. 
Hughes, 4th Light Din.xoons, co Georgina 
Frances, only daughter of Mujur-Gei.eral Sir 
Loft us Otway. • 

Ac Hampst€ftd Chur^, Thomas Andrews, 
Esq., of the Inner Temple Serjeant-at Law, 
to AmttUa, youngest danger of Thss. May- 
iMtrd, Esq., of Frognal-rise. 

At Penuard, Sir John Dean Fauj^ Bart, to 


3Iary, \ridow of Ikukeley N.ipier, Esq, of 
Pennard House, .Somerset. 

C. Gill, Est| , hiother of .Sir Robert Gill, (o 
Frances, dain?hter of the late Lady Mnnay, 
and widow ot Capt, Fenlinadd William»on. 


Dird.j — Ag^d?!, Lieut. Col. T. V Reynolds, 
formerly inspector Geneial ot fllilitary Sm- 
Veys 

In her riGlh year, I,iidy Gibbons, wife of Str 
John Gibbons, Bart,, of SLanw ell place, Mid- 
dlesex. 

In hei 4ltli year, Mary, the vv ife of the Rev. 
Robci t Tritton, llectoi id Moiden, .Suiiey. 

At Brighton, Edward .Snlgwiek, Esq., ol the 
Paragon, Blatkhc.itb. 

At CJiltun, Charles Frederick Cock, Esq, of 
Montagu street, Ivussell-iquare, in his 3Grh 
year. 

At Twyford Lodge, Sussex, Major-General 
Rubt. Sewell, 8Drh lleginienl. 

WilUuni Holt, Esq., Surgeon, of Totten 
ham, in his 7jth year. 

On board llie ship Duke ot Roxburgh, on 
his way to Mauritius, where he was proceeding 
for the benefit ot liis liealllif Tbomas Main- 
waring, Esq., of the Bengal Civil .Service. 

Al Kingston, Hauls, Mrs. Diur^^^ed 82, 
relict of R. V. Diiiry, E‘.q , and granddaughter 
of the celebrated Dr. Gibson, late Bisliop of 
Loudon. 

At Hampton Court, aged 8i, Mrs. Bowuter^ 
relict of the late Admiral Bowatcr. 

Ill the Avenue-road, Regent's Park, George 
Ripley, Esq., in his 45t}i year. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 

IN THK COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, AND IN WALES, SCOTLAND, 
4 AND IRELAND. 


LONDON. 

Renovation of Ptestminiter Hall. 
Westminster Hall looks vastly improved 
for the changes that have taken place 
within its walls; prorrastii-ated ns have 
been the labours of renovation, and 
unpromising as are the appeal unces of 
completion, the side walls and the arms 
coiistitniinpf the terminations Of the 
supporters of the roof, ar^ entirely re- 
novated, and present a remark ahl]f 
beautiful appearance. Tlio mouhlin/?s 
and other oniameivts also present all the 
freshness of novelty. The appearances 
are delij^htful to tlie antiquarian. The 
southern window, that abutting upon 
Abingdon-streer, has rdso undergone 
entire renovation, and the walls adjoiii- 
insf it and the surmounting tutret that 
used to be, have scaffolding preparatory 
to the work of restoration. A small 
door- way at the farther end of the liall, 
to communicate with the Houses of 
I’arliaiuent, is retained; but if is so 
constructed as to be in some degree iii 
acconlance with tlio architecture of the 
hall, instead of presenting, like the 
olden door-way, a s([Uiire wood-work, as 
if the door led from one parlour to 
another. With respect to the ])eriod 
when this s^mik (which was to be 
finished somewhere about last Christ- 
mas), is really to be completed, theie 
are no mcan.s of judging, i ' it is quite 
evident that it is not li.Nely to bo 
liuisJied for some time yet. 

CORNWALL. 

Supp/tf of Tin . — For some little time 
past, much anxiety has existed in the 
mining districts of this county, in con- 
sequence <»f ail application by the tin- 
plate manufacturers fo the Board of 
'I'rade for a diminution of the import 
duty on tin. We believe that for the 
present this hasheiii refused; but Ave 
fear that llie terms in which that de- 
termiuaiion Avas couched were such as 
to induce the nianufacturcrs to contem- 
plate a simihtt application during the 
next session of Parliament. Now, iiot- 
Avilhsli^iiig ail advance of the price oT 
Avhite tin from to 85s. per civt. has 
very lately taken place, a\c have still a 
dimini''hiuj> supply , and on an average 
of the county, Ave fear that the tin 
mines are little, if at all, more than 
paying their current cost!/ The dimi- 
nution of tile import ftuty would occa- 


sion the immediate substitution of Banea 
tin for Cornish refined tin in the tin- 
plate maiiufActure and when we see 
that of 3900 tons produced by the 
mines in Corn wail and Devon in the 
past year, 3400 tons Avere consumed at 
home, we need hardly point out that 
the consequence of such a measure 
Avmuld be the Htopping of almost all^Diir 
tin mines, of Avhich the return is about 
one-fourth of the value of the entire 
niiiiiiig produce of Cornwall. Fal- 
inouih Packet. 

LANCASHIRE'. 

Krtraordinary Vpheavintf of Masaei of 
llock. — PL remarkablcf phenomenon has 
occurred at the quarry pf Dr, Hughes, 
in Toxtefh-park. Whilst the Avorkmeii 
Avere engaged in their labours, they 
observed a mass of rock Avith a quantity 
of superincumbent earth upon it, (|yhich 
would AA'eigh at least 100 tons, Riiddeiily 
to beaA^e and rise six indies ; after 
Avhich it immediately settled into its 
proper position, cracking the rock in 
vaiious places, and leaving other marks 
I'f conviiKsion. — Liverpool Mercury. The 
pieccdiiig statement will probably appear 
iuci edible to many of our readers; but 
it is . 1^1 undoubted fact, that a few years 
ago a a immense mass of rock in the 
tiijiiud of the liceds and Liverpool 
(’anal, rose several inches, and stopped 
the navigation of the canal until it Avas 
cut iloivn to tlie former level.— 
clh. stcr Guardum , 

S' woRCKSirai. 

Count 1 / Rates . — A circular has been 
.sent round to the magistrates in 
county, and it Avould seem througbotUT 
the kingdom, requesting their^o make 
a return to the Commissioners ffppointeil 
to inquire into the suliject of County 
Rates, of the amount of fjpesfeceived by 
clerks under the lieads sp^cifi^d, dis- 
tinguishing the amount paid directly, 
or in the end reimbursed by tlie chlinty,^ 
from that Avliichis borne by individuals. 
This, we suppose, is preparatory to that 
thorougli investigation of the expenses 
of public proaecutions to which the 
?^oraniissioner.s allude in their last re- 
port. It seems pj’obable, fioin the mode 
in Avliich the ie<,urn is ordered, that-th^ 
Commissioners contemplate, by iha 
fornoiiitfoil^of a general fee list, to equal- 
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iza Uiese charges, which now, we tinder# « 
stand, vary mateHnlly fn dilfer^^t psrtA 
of the kingdopL— /#hr««#er Herhid* * 

i* VoBKi. 

* the r- 

organ of VlIrR C4|pie«ra! is ^e largest in' 
the.Xinited Ki^dom, and taken 4n all^ 
its ndratitnges, not surpassed^ we bc< 
hy finyi ergan on tha^contlneiit, 
Ilf has'tWee se$B pjt JkeyS of sljc octanes 
each, and two ^ecfaves ^ ^dal keys. 
The number of s(|^ js and of pipes 
abgut 4500. TJie grOat organ at Ij^ar- 
lem has 00 stops, and nearly 5000 pipes ; 
but while it has only two pipes of 32 
fi^t long, and eij^jbt of 10 feet, the York 
oi’gjEinhas four of feet, and 20 of 10 
feof* The diameter of the 32 feet 
double metal diapason is 20 inches, and 
thdl^jdi agonal of the double wood diapason 
. of the same Iclkjj^h is four AJet. The 
"‘djstributioii of tile stops in this instru- 
'inertt is thus^24 to the gre.it or^n, 
10 to the choir organ, 12 to the swell- 
ing ^gan, and 10 to the pedals. There 
are copuU stops, and seven composi- 
tion pedals, and there are 00 complete 
ranks of pipes through the niaimls. 
Recently a great improiement has been 
made in the effect of this instrunienf, 


coaclusivB'proof Of ^thii^xceUencc 
or th^ lilze and power pf theljB^nimeiiC, 
small and bad pip^s wij count as 
" well as the largest atid th0»oest. — IbrA 

A ‘ 'M 

i ,K . ” 

A mpviilig bog Jms been lately wit- , 
liessedon a part oiXord O’NeirS' es- 
tate, ki the neighbourhood of Kaifdals- 
town, ou the 3^1ymenaroad, and about 
two miles and a halffr^n the former- 
to wn^ , Ou the ul t., in the ereni n^^ 

the first movement occurred. A person 
who was nei^^ho g|.*ouiid was surprised 
to hear a rumbling nofse, as if under 
the earth ; and immediately after, liis 
surprise was not a Httle ^increiised on 
peiceiving apirtof the bog ino\e‘'pretty 
rapidly foru.ird, a distance of a lew 
perches. iRi then halted, and exhibited 
a broken rugged, appearance, with a soft 
pe.ity sijbstance boiling iij) through* the 
chinks'* It remainjjd in this state till 
the 22ad, when it suddenly moved for- 
ward at .1 quick late, ro\cring corn- 
fields, potato-fields, tui f-stacks, hay in 
ricks, iCc. ; not a vestige of which now 
remains to be seen, bo sudden and r.ijiid 
was this movenient, th.it the adjacent 
mail coach ro.id was covered in a few 


by an elevation of t]|^f /swell box, which 
before lay too closely on the r.anks of 
pipes holow, so as very greatly to injure 
their poiver and effect. Hy rjiising tlie 
swell box, sufficient space has been given 
for the sound of these once hall-smo- 
thered pipes to expand into full volume; 
and the improvement is well worth the 
expense of tlie alteration ; and the 
additional tabernacle woik which has 
been required to conceal the swell box 
is now elevated above the original case, 
t Tlie old organ of the catlietllMy destroyed 
by the fire of 1820, though greatly 
inferior to tIl^ Haarlem in the numbers 
stops and pipes, that of the former 
btilng 52, and of the latter 3254, yet it 
greatly ikeeeded it in the number of its 
large scale stops, carrying with it, there- 
fore, the preference of musical men, 
whoi^|id4n4'lE all the power and depth 
of thS/ continental instruments, com- 
bii^UMH^h the sweetness and mellowness 
i^of CM^nglish. If its predecessor could 
thui^alih a preference over its Dutch 
the pi^ent instrument undoubt- 
edly surpasses it* v^y greatly, being in 
fact by ffti|||he most rumurkable orgaA 
in ike w^d in its large scale stops, 
’^opgh Several organs dtt tl5^ continent 
It and ijlfallfl^aailem organ 
In tke nuinbei^ .of pipes ; biu^is i$ no 


minutes, orr.ither moments, to .i depth 
of neaily tw'cnty feet. It then directed 
its course towards the River Alaine, 
whicli lay below ^it: and so great w’ as 
its force, and such the qu^tity of mat- 
ter c.irried .ilong, that the moving m.ass 
w'as foiced a consideiahle way a^pss tho 
river. Inconsequence of the latelieavy 
rains, the liver has again found its 
channel through the matter deputised 
in Its bed; otherwise tho water wmihl 
have been forced back, and inf^^tiBe 
d;imdge done to the land on the banks. 
The fish in the river have been killed to 


a considerable distance. The damiige 
dong by this mossy inundation hasbecn^ 
very considerable. About 150 acres of 
excellent arable land have been covered, 
and rendered totally useless. Down the 
middle of the projected matter a channel 
lias been formed, tliroiigh which there 
is a continual flow of a dark, peaty sub- 
stance over ground where, only two 
weeks qgo, tlie reapers wi^e at woi'k^ 
house close by the road is so 
whelmed that only a part of tq^oof is 
to he seen. Resides the actual d.'im.age 
sustained, the utmost alarm prevails ; 
and the people living 'adjacent to the * 
place have been removing their fuijoi* 
ture, &c., to a distance. — AV/aern 
miff. ^ 
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THE LAST IN THE LEASE. 

. BV MRS^ S. C. II VLL, 

“ Why, then, Grace, whore wa? the 1500 1 of all tlic T gave 

you, girl ilarliut, if you won’t read lu what’s on the pap'r; sine it’s 
pleasant, at times, to hear the news.” 

“ Un ‘lo, (loir, sure it’s all the pleasure injife I’d hive in acorn So- 
ilating you,” loplied Grace, still continuing to twirl her wheel. “ Only 
that, you see, I can’t re id and spin at the same time.” 

“ Wh<it news tell us,” persisted Corney Burnett, or as he was 
commonly calle 1 “ Black Burnett;” “whit news you tell us. Wh> 
ever expected you to read and spin at the same time i* And indeed, 
dear Grace, its glad of an excuse Pd be, set aside the reading, to 
get you from your wheel, the bur and thc^wiil of it’s ne/cr out of iny 
eye> nor cars.” 

“ It’s eager to make the linen I am, to keep us clean and comfoi table, 
— and yon above all, uncle ; to sec you comfortable, suie, Is the pride 
of my life, to say nothing of the blessing.” 

Thank you, Grace ; I believe it from my heait. And why shouldn’t 
I? biiice tlie day I ])romibed my poor bi oilier (God be good to him !) 
lo he a father to the botli of you, I never had an aching heart on your 
iiccount, anyhow,” 

“ Nor on account of poor Michael cither, uncle, l^oor Michael, for 
the sense God has left in him, is as good a boy as is to be found in a 
month of Sunda}b.” 

“ A},” rejilied Burnett, sorrowfully ; “ but it’s vciy mournful to sec 
him sitting ilieic, staring into tlie turf fire, and seeming to care for 
nothing on the living earth but that cur of a dog.” 

“ Snap loves him dearly : it’s wonderful, so it is, to see how he 
■watches every turn Michael takes ; the poor haste’s c}c is never tired 
looking at him, nor his ear never shut to his voice,” said Grace, putting 
abide her wheel and unfolding the remnants of a tattered newspaper. 

“ Read the news — read the news,” reiterated the half-idiot boy, who 
had been, as his uncle truly said, staling into the turf fire, his dog 
curled round his feet, and his long, bony fingers clasjjed over {lis knees. 

Rc^ the news, Grace. What you see wrong m others, mend in 
yourself, — what you see wrong in others, mend in yourself : — is that 
the news, Graced” • 

Grace could hardly forbear smiling at the rapidity with which he pro-* 
nouiiced and repeated a sentence that had obtained ibr him the sobriquet, 
of “ Preaching Michael;” and she replied— “ I think, Mick, honey, 
it would be news if people did so.” 

Dec. — VOL. XLV, NO, CLXSX. * 2 F 
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‘‘ repeated the idiot, “ what you sec wrong in others, mend in 
yourself.” ’ # 

Hold your whisht, will you ?” exclaimed Black Burnett. “ What 
name’s to the i)aper you’ve got, Grace ?’* 

“ That’s more than I can tell you, uncle dear,” replied the gentle 
girl; for the name’s clean tore off: but sn|C it’s no matter for the 
name ; pne papei’s as good as another.” 

“ Oh ! be quiet, now ; don’t you mind that some papers aie for one 
side, and some for t’other, — and both can’t be right, that’s an imj)ospi- 
bility. How oiild is it ?” 

“ I can’t tell that either, uncle ; but it can’t be very ould, for just 
down liere it sa^s that small bonnets are all the thing, and the last time 
Mrs. Ha^s, of the Grate house, was past heie, she had a hat like a 
giiddle; so, as she’s tip-top, she’d have tqi-top fashions. Why not i’ 
So I’m sure the pajier s not over a foitnight piiiitcd, any wa]y.” 

“ Well, read what the} ’le altei saying in tlie big Houses of Pailiamcnt, 
and all about Counselloi Daii; read every woid, not as }oii did the last 
loan of a jinper I bad: Barney Doolcn told me twice as much ont of it 
ns you lead, Giace.” 

“ Bainey made it, then,” exclaimed Grace, iicvei(|ieless colouiing 
deeply, for she knew the cliaige was not altogethei unfounded, a^ slie 
was in the habit of skipping a gieat deal. “ Baiiu*) made tlic nows, 1 
say, uncle ; for I read it fiom top to bottom, — and iheii again, and 
again, — and most of it hackwaids to pla/c }oii : it look im* as long as IM 
spin a pound of llax- so it dttl.” 

“ I wish I knew if that pajiei was one of the light soit,’’ said Buincit, 
without heeding her obseivation. 

“ I’m sine it is,” she replied ; “ for at the vciy top it begins with 
‘ Father Mulvaiuj’s Stiimon,”’ 

“ A priest’s saiinon put on the paper,” lepeatcd the good man, inb- 
hing his hands glcesomely, and diawmg his “ ciet jne” closer to tlic (iie ; 
“ let’s have it, Giace. Now showjoui fine laming, my giil ; — hut asy, 
tliere, — fiist h“t me light my doodreu, Angh !” he continued, after 
screwing uj) his tobacco in a ])iere of duty In own paper and lliTuslifig 
it into a hole in the wall “ foi safety.” “ Angh ! Grady’s tobacco isn’t 
woith a laithing a pound— lie alwajs keejis it in ])apei.” 

“ What you see wiong iii otheis, ineiiil in youiselt,” exclaimed the 
natural. 

“tic has you there,” laughed pretty Grace, as she glanced at the 
paper ends sticking out of the walk 

“ Read the saimon,“i-one at a time, if you plaze, Miss Grace,” said 
^Burnett, looking serious ; hut Giaee, before she did her uncle’s 
' bidding, sprang up, and kissed his wrinkled cheek affectionately, 
whispeiing, “ You are not angry wnth your own poor Grace?” The 
seriousness passed from the old man’s biow, and Grace commenced 
showing her “ laming.” She had not finished tlie fust sentence, how- 
ever, when she stopped, and said, “ Uncle, it’s veiy strange, but this 
sarmon is spelt quare— not in good English.” 

“ A niighty fine judge you are, to be sure,” replied Burnett, again 
roused to the “ short passing anger.” “ A mighty fine scholar you 
xi^ust be to faut a ririest’s sarinon and the printing of a new spaper ! I 
suppose you’ll be lor preaching and printing yourself,*' 
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Grace recommenced : — 

“ * Boys and girls — but rilost particular boys — we must all die ! Ay, 
indeed, die, — as sure as grass grows or wather runs. Now, you see that 
the grate min of ould times are all dead ! . Not a mortial sowl of thim 
all alive.’ Uncle,” said Grace, paxising, “ do you think that’s true ? ” 

“ True 1” repeated Blf^k Burnett, not looking in the mildest manner 
from under the deep and shaggy brows which had gained him his 
cognomen ; “ to be sure ; and to alkrcason it’s true. Show me one of 
the people of ould times that’s aliv?.” 

“ Molly Myran, of Crag’s-pass, near Camckburn,’s above a hun- 
dred,” replied Grace, who feared, she hardly knew why, that the sermon 
was a sort of quiz upon the priesthood, though she dared not say so. 

“ Molly Myran 1” again rcpeaflll her uncle, contemptuously. “ God 
help the child ! Sure no one’s worth talking of amongst the rale an- 
cients Unit’s less than a thousand or two ! Go on with the sarmon.” 

Grace continued — 

“ ‘ There was Julus Casar, and twelve of them there was — mm tus 
nst — he’s dead !’ ” 

“ Morty who?” inquired Burnett, sharply. 

“ J/or/wj cJ//--^M-0-R,” continued poor Grace, reading and then 
spelling the letters. 

“ I hope you’re reading what’s on the paper,” persisted her uncle, 
doubtingly. 

“ As Uue as Gospel,” sIkj replied, that is wliat I’m reading, 

‘ There was tlic great Cleopathra, an Egyptian, and a grate warrior ; he 
used to dhriiik purls for waihor — mortvs est — he’s dead, too ! Tlicrc 
was Marc Anthony, a great frind and co-ajuthor of Cleopatkra’s, he had 
a grate turn for boating and the like — 7ruyrtv^esi — lie’s dead, too I There 
was Charlcj mange, a grate Flinch man of laming and tongues, and 
with all bis laming — mortus csl — he’s dead, too ! There W'as the grate 
Alexandre, the giiieral of the whole wide world !’ ” 

“ Lord save us V* ejaculated the old man, as he knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe against a stone which jirojccted from the back of the 
chimney. 

“ ‘ I’he whole wide world I’ ” repeated Grace ; “ ‘ he used to roar and 
bawl whenever he couldn’t seta faction figlit a-foot; and it isn’t at 
that he’d stop, if he had his own way, for it was all fun to him ; — mortus 
ost ! — he’s dead, too! There was the great Cicero, a mighty fine 
prachcr, like myself, — mortus est — he’s dead, too ! There was the won- 
derful Arkimedays, be was a great magician, an admiral, and a navi- 
gator; he used to set ships o’ fire by just looking at them through n 
spy-glass ; lie had an eye, boys, like a process. Mortus est — he’s dead 
too ! ’ ” 

“ Grace,” interrupted the old man, “ I believe, after all, you’re right. 

1 wish I had the name of that papey. I don’t tliink it’s of the true sort, 
so I’ll roul it up, put it into my pocket, show it to his reverence at the 
‘ station ’ on Friday, and ask him if the sarmon’s a right one.” 

‘‘ Just let me go over it a bit first,”^aid Grace, intending doubtless to 
refer to the paragraphs on fashion, as all girls in Ireland and out of 
Ireland invariably do. “ Sure, Fm not so fond of spending my time 
at anything of the sort,” She continued looking over column after 

* 2 F 2 
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column, until at last she came to a name she thought she had heard her 
uncle speak of. 

“ Didn’t you know one James Kenneth, uncle?” 

“ To be sure I did, Grace. What has honest Jemmy been after to be 
put on the paper ?“ 

“ He’s dead, uncle.” # 

“The Lord be good to us!” ejarulatcd the old man; “James 
Kenneth was fifteen years to tlic^good younger tlian me ! — My poor 
Grace !” 

“ Why, what had I to d(t with him ?” inquired the girl, astonished at 
her uncle’s earnestness. 

“ Not much to be sure, — and yet |pu had, Grace, as a body may 
say.” — ^ ^ 

“ But what’s very strange, uncle, is, that just under his death, is the 
death of his son Thomas, — a young man in his seventeenth year !” 

Grace was so intent on the paragraph, for people are always touched 
hy the deaths of those who are nearly their own age, that she kept her 
eyes fixed on the paper, and it was some minutes before she perceived 
that a deadly palor had overspread her uncle’s countenance. She s])rang 
from her seat, when she looked up, and flinging her arms round his 
neck, inquired if he was ill. 

I have observed the manifestations of joy and grief in the inhabi- 
tants of many lands. The Scotch arc wisely taught from infancy to 
subdue their feelings ; tliey bring them at an early period of litfe under a 
quaker-like subjection, which, though decidedly advantageous to them- 
selves, shadows a coldness upon the feelings of ot])ers. The expressions 
of English ‘sympathy or anxiety, though the sincerest in the world, 
are blunt and ungraceful. You feel that those of Erench tender- 
ness are tricl^id and gailanded with a \icw to effect; their tears arc 
shed after a form — their somiw is made picturesque. But the anxiety, 
the earnestness, the truthfulness of Irish sympathy — sorrow^ — tender- 
ness — burst uncontroiiled from the heart, — the yournj heait I should 
say, for o/ri hearts learn how to regulate their feelings, and it is well 
they do, for otherwise they would go hackled and tortured to their 
graves. To one accustomed only to the well-bred giiefs of modern 
society, the earnest ami gushing sympathy with which an Irish giil 
enters into the joys, griefs, hopes and fears of those she loves, presents 
quite a new and delightful reading of human nature, — it is most beauti- 
ful and eloquent in its character ! She loses all consideration of self — 
she weeps— she laughs — hecausc those she loves weep or laugh. She 
forgets that she is a separate creation — and feels as if created for her 
(friends— friends ! — the word is all too cold to express her devotion, it 
must be seen to he understood— excited, or it can never be appreciated 
as it deserves. Grace Burnett w as a creature of smiles and tears— a 
sunbeam or a shadow. She had newr been seen to frown, though she 
was often sad. because her uuclc was at times moody, even to ill-temj>cr 
— the neighbours said they soractinies pitied her ; had they understood 
the happiness she felt in soothing fiis irritations, they would have envietl 
her her delight when saying— “ No one can please my dear uncle half 
as w'cll as I.-* Grace was proud of the influence her affectionate gen- 
tleness had gained over Black Burnett. Atid now, when she hung 
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round him and inquired so earnestly if lie was ill, and what troubled 
him, she thought her heart would break at his continued silence : 
even her idiot brother seemed to sympathize wuth her — he lidgetted on 
his Scat, looked at her, shudlcd his fingers through his hair, and at last 
came and stood by her side. 

“ Something’s conic entirely over him that I’ve no skill in,” she said 
at last, despairingly. — ^‘Mick, speak to him, Mick — he’ll mind you, 
maybe.” 

“ What you see wrong in others, mend in yourself;” muttered the 
idiot. 

” Ay, Grace — my poor Grace — and that’s it sure enough said her 
uncle, recovering from his stupor, — “that’s it! — the sarmon that poor 
natural preaches was ever more In my ear, and maybe 1!hat was the 
reason it did not reach my heart — ‘ Wliat you sec wrong in others, mend 
in yourself.’ — Wasn’t I constant at Mr. llanway of Mount-Grove, to 
get a lease of years, instead of lives, for his farm ? — didn’t 1 worry Mr. 
Maguire till he had liis lease properly draw n ; — and ivhen forty acres of 
the best arable land in the county went clean out of the hands of Ni- 
cholas Cruise, wlio passed so many censures on his carelessness as Black 
Burnett?” 

“ Wliat you see wrong in others, mend in yourself,” again said 
Michael. 

“ By the blessed saints !” exclaimed Burnett, his agitated feelings 
taking another turn, and glad of escape by words or violence, “ if you 
repeat that to me again, you poor tantalizing ill-featured fool! I’ll find 
if there’s any brains in your skull ! — It’s a piivty thing for you to be 
reproaching me, that nursed you since you came out of* your shell.” 
Michael and Snap paired off into the cliiinney-corner, and Grace burst 
into tears. 

“ Ay, cry ; — you may well cry, Grace, but it’s no use. I’m oiild, and 
almost helpless, — and God only knows ” — continued the farmer, ns he 
j)aced up and down tlie spacious kitchen, wdiich his father and grandfa- 
ther had trod before him — “ God only knows how long I may he in the 
land of the living; and then, Grace, then what is to become of you?” 

“ Me, uncle ?” 

“ Ay, you, uncle ! — wdiy you’re growing as great an omadaxon as 
yuiir brother !” 

Grace feared to ask a question, hut still tlic tears rained down her 
cheeks. 

“ Haven’t you heard me say, that I had three lives in the new lease of 
this place, — James Kenneth, and his son Thomas, — Thomas, who w^as 
born the same year as you, my poor Grace, — and — but the Lord forgivo^ 
me, what an ould sinner I am ! — Tom Kenneth cut ofl’, as a body may 
say, in the very bud of his youth — the same age as you, Gracy — w'ithiii 
a w'Cek the same age, — yet he is token, — a fine, strong, healthy boy — 
he is taken — and you, a delicate, weakly girl, but the delight and trea- 
sure of your uncle's heart — you are left upon the earth, and in my own 
house, to bless it, as you have alw-^ayl done; — God forgive me my sins ! 
— but I was- always a passionate man — hot, and hasty,— you’ll forgive 
me, my child ?” 

The old man ]^sscd the daughter of his heart and his adoptian'i ^md 
in the twinkling of an eye, the sorrow passed from her lovely face— 
quicker tlian she could w^ipc aw ay the tears. 
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** Sure, thanks be to God, I've heard you say that your own life's in 
the lease, and sure that’s to the good still, and will be, please the Al- 
mighty, for many a long day to come. — And, uncle dear, maybe the 
landlord would still renew it upon years ; — and even if he didn’t, don’t 
fret on our account, for ” 

Before she could finish her sentence there was a loud knock at the 
cottage door ; Snap, in his eagerness to investigate the character and 
demands of the visiter, overturned the wheel, and without heeding the 
mischief he had done, poked his snub nose through an aperture in the 
post, and growled angrily. The doors of Irish cottages arc seldom fas- 
tened ; indeed, during the last month, notwithstanding what is called 
in England “ the disiurhed state of the country.” I slept more than a 
week in the#iouse of a Conservative gentleman, rciiding in the midst of 
a Catholic community, whose doors and windows were never disfigured 
by bolt, bar, or lock, though the house was known to contain much 
plate, and some fire-arms. I question if this could occur in any part of 
undisturbed England ! 

The visiter opened the door at which he had knocked, before Burnett 
had time to raise the latch, — but Grace, as her uncle turned to do so, 
made time enough to whisper Michael, “ If you’ll be a good boy, ami 
not repeat what vexed uncle just now, for three days. I’ll give you a 
rosy-checked apple, and butter to the potatoes for a week.” — Mick 
laughed \vith delight, and Grace finislicd her speech just in time to 
say “ Kindly welcome,” illustrated by a pretty curtsey to the muffled-up 
stranger, who was now standing in the midst of the apartment. He was 
a stout thick-set man, whose blue great-coat, strong brogues, and well- 
fitting beavcrr, told of bis belonging to the “ warmer ” portion of the 
commonalty ; — his “ shillelah ” was more carved than as it is usually 
seen in u cotulryman’s band, and when he politely removed his hat, 
his browm clustering hair curled around a handsome, yet disagreea- 
ble countenance ; — at least, so Grace considered it, — she thought of the 
simile in tlic mock sermon she had just read, of “ a look being as bad 
as a process;” and after dusting a chair with her apron, and pushing 
it towards liim, she waited, expecting that he wmild speak in reply to 
the friendly greetings lie had already received. He stood, however, in 
his old position, looking alternately at Burnett, at Grace, at Michael, 
and then investigating, with curious eye, every article of furniture in the 
kitchen — the delf neatly arranged upon the dresser — the three deal 
chairs — the stools and “bosses” — the noggins — the settle — the wheel, 
that most unusual piece of furniture in an Irish cottage, — a small 
work-table, and a neat book shelf “ facing the dresser,” — all were carc- 
sw^fully scrutinized — until at last Burnett became annoyed at his visiter’s 
rudeness, and in a rough tone said, “ he hoped he liked all he saw, for 
he would be sure to know them again.” 

, “ Ay,” replied the man ; “ like, ^to be sure I do — everything here 

is to be liked — and ” his eye glanced familiarly at Grace, “ loved, 

for the matter of that — but -he paused, and looked round again — 

and again. 

“ It’s a wild night, and I’m thinking you’d better take an air of the 
fire,” said Burnett. 

Thank ye, so I will ; it feels very comfortable,” said the stranger, 
walking under the shadow of the wide chimney, and spreading out his 
hands to the heat, which Grace had increased by the addition of some 
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sods” of turf The boy — a natural — the dog,” he continued, talk- 
ing aloud, and yet as if to himself; “ the dog— the pretty girl — every- 
thing exactly as I saw it — it is very strange I ” 

May I make so J)ould as to ask what is so strange ? ” inquired 
Burnett. 

“ Everything — everything here,” lie replied, turning his back to the 
fire, and again surveying the apartment. 

Nothing out of the connnon, Sir, barring Grace's little work-table — 
a coni|)liineiit from tlie carpenter,” observed the simple-minded man, 
while Grace bluhlied beautifully at the allusion to lier — (truth will out) 
— her lover ! 

Stranger and stranger still,” resumed the traveller; “and that 
that young lady’s name sliould be Giacc ! ” ^ 

“ Young lady ! ” repeated Burnett ; “ she’s an honest man’s daugh- 
ter, and a good little giil, hut no lady.” 

“ She’s your niece, and that ])oor fellow’s your nepliew, and tliat 
dog’s name is Snap, and ^mur name is Gorncy Burnett, commonly 
called Black Corney, or Black Biiructt.” 

“ Holy Mary defend us ! ” ejaculated Grace, crossing herself; even 
Mick opened his large brown eyes; wliile their uncle said, “ Why then 
it’s known you iiiiist be among the neigh boms, though you're strange to 
me, and your tongue’s not of this country.” 

“ I have walked seventeen miles since J entered a house — I was never 
in this ])art of tlic world before — and I was born in foieign j)arts ; and 
yet 1 am as much at home here as if I had lived in the parisli all my 
life ! Every stick of your fuiiiitine 1 feel as used to as if it Iiad 
been my own ! ” • 

Black Burnett crossed himself as he turned to look round his cottage, 
and Grace slid slily out of the kitchen into her little chamber, an»l 
dipping her fingers in the v^e of holy waier that hung at the head of 
her humble bed, sprinkled herself with it; wetting her lingers again, so 
that on her return to the kitchen she might convey a few drops to her 
brother’s person : her uncle w^ire a scapular, so she considered him 
safe. 

“ Why then, may I ask again how you gained your information ? ” 
({uestioned Burnett, as lie seated liimsclf opposite his mystifying guest, 
wlio on Grace’s return was seated also. 

“ Indeed you may,” lie replied ; “ and what’s not always the case, I’ll 
answer you — I dreamt it Upon this there was a loud exclamation, 
and a general crossing succeeded. Their visiter looked round and 
smiled. “ Do not be ashamed of your icligion, my good friends; I have 
been in many countries, and one religion’s as good as another if it’s 
acted up to ; that’s my lielief. Cross yourself again, my pretty maid, 
and you too, Master Burnett, and I will tell you how it was ; but /irst 
let me ask, is there not a deep liye of sand-pits near this, a little way off 
the road leading to the left ? ” 

“ There is ! ” replied the uncle and niece together. 

And — now mark me ! is there not a very large elm tree a few 
perches farther on ? ” 

“ There is ! ” responded the same voices. 

“ And when YOU pass that, you descend a steep green valley ?” 

“ You do !” 
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“ Af the foot of the valley runs a bright clear stream, with. a bridge 
over it ? ” 

‘‘ There did nm a stream there,*’ said Bunictt; “ l)ut Peter Pike turned 
it into his milldani, as I told him, contrary to nature and Act of Parlia- 
ment; so that now theie’s a bridge without any water under it,” 

Tlie traveller’s countenance fell, but it brightened immediately, and 
he continued, “ And farther down that stream arc the ruins of an old 
abbey; and under the .south window of that a])bcy stands a broad, 
flat, marble stone ? ” 

“ Ay, true enough,” said Burnett ; “ I’ve pegged my top on it many 
a time when I was a boy.” 

“ Peter Pike, then, has not turned that stone into his milldam,” per- 
sisted the stranger, smiling; “ and as itreinains thire — why, my friend, 
our fortune’s made — that’s all !” 

“ I don’t sec — I don’t understand — You’ve not insensed me into it 
5*cL,” said Burnett. 

“ The time’s not come for telling all ; I have said enough to prove to 
you, that without ever having been lierc before, I knew exactly what I 
have told, luid more too, which, w hen I have had some refreshment, you 
shall know'.” 

What the Irish peasant has to give, he gives fr eely, be it innch or 
little. Hospitality has been called the \irtue of savage life ; be it so ; 
its exercise is deligJitfnl to tire wii}farcr. As the evening advanced, it 
was evident that notwithstanding Grace’s desire to hear all the stranger 
had to communicate, he was not disposed to gratify her curiosity, and 
she and her brother were soon dismissed to their beds. There was a 
half-fjnishcd ^<lo£Ct inside Grace Burnett’s little rcJoin, which sewed (if 
truth must be told) as the nursing chamber of a ])et calf, which slie w as 
Tearing with ni( re than ordinary care; fur the creature was milk-white, 
devoid of spot or hlcmish, and conscqiienti)' regarded with superstitious 
tenderness. As the stranger vvas to occupy Mick’s bed, the ])oor natu- 
ral was content to share the calf’s straw; hnt when liis sister went to 
cover him with a sujicrnuinciary blanket, sire found him sitting, his 
arms enfolding the neck of his favourite dog, and his eyes staring with 
the expression of one who listens attentively. 

Go to sleep, Michael.” 

“ Whisht ! ” exclaimed the boy, holding up his finger. 

What ails you, Astorc ? ” 

Whisht! ” he again repeated. 

“ Lie down, Michael.” 

“ No, no ; I saw' — whisht 1 — I saw w^hat Lanty Pike kills the hirdeens 
with, peepin’, peepin’, peepin’ in the strange man’s breast — I saw the 
muzzle of it — he I he ! Uncle’s the fool, if uncle trusts him — whisht!” 

The astonishment occasioned by the stranger’s story . at once faded 
from Grace’s mind ; hut if it did, her^first impression revived with ten- 
fold strength. How was her uncle to make his fortune ? What connec- 
tion could he have with the traveller’s dream, or the broad flat stone in 
the old grpy abbey ? — Her spirit simk within her. A tythe-proctor had 
been murdered about two years before, and thrown into the gravel pit^ 
Her heart beat feebly witliin her bosom, and half creeping, half stagger- 
ing to the door of her chamber, she put her eye close to the latch-hole, 
and saw to her astonishment her uncle evidently preparing to accompany 
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the stranger out, thongli the night was dark and stormy ; the traveller 
was already equipped, and Black Burnett was putting on his big 
coat.’* Nor did it escape the girl’s observation, that the whisky bottle 
was nearly empty, and that though the stranger was perfectly sober, her 
uncle’s cheek was flushed and his step unsteady. She was about to let 
them see that 8he#as not gone to bed, and to entreat her uncle not to 
go forth that night, when she remembered that their cottage was “ a 
good step”*Yrom any other dwelling, and that if their mysterious guest 
intended violence, he could easily overpower a half-drunken man and a 
feeble girl ; poor Michael was always counted as nothing. She saw 
her uncle take up liis spade from out the corner, and notwithstanding 
the stranger’s entreaties to he permitted to carry it, she was pleased to 
observe he persisted in his determination to bear it himself. A tremor 
slie could not account for came over her, ai^ as they closed the outer 
door, she nearly fainted. 

Black Burnett and his visiter proceeded on their way in the direction 
of the gravel pits. 

“ You’re sure of the road ? ” inquired the stranger. 

“ Am I sure that this is my own hand ? ” replied Burnett ; “ first 
the gravel pits — then the bridge — no, then the elm — then the bridge — 
then the ould abbey — then the flat stone ! Ah ! what will the neigh- 
bours say, when Grace flourishes off to mass on a side-saddle .i* and to 
think of your bringing me such news just as I’d got into tlie doldrums 
about the lease. Three days — three nights, 1 mean — since you dreamt 
of llie goold ? ” 

“ Three, exactly.” 

Under the flat stone? ” • 

‘‘ Ay ! do let me carry the spade ; and sec, as w^e seem to be on the 
edge of the gravel pit, had you not better wal’c next to it ? you know it, 
and I don’t.” 

“ I tliought you said you war up to every turn of the crag, through 
I lie dranic ? ” 

“ Ay, to he sure; hut give me the spade.” 

“ I tell you I won’t; hav’n’t you the bag that’s to carry home the red 
goold ? Lord, how they w ill all stare ! Grace sha’n’t put off ould uncle 
then with a bottle of whisky; I’ll have a A\holc cask! Whir, man 
alive ! can’t you walk straight, as I do ? you almost had me over the 
edge of the pit, and there’s good six feet wather in the bottom of it. 
There, just where the moon shines, is the elm-tree, and ” 

In all human probability the word would liave been liis last, for the 
murderer’s grasp w as on the arm of his intended victim, hut that Mi- 
chael — the half-idiot Michael — with a whoop and a lialloo, bearing a 
lighted stick in his hand, rushed so closely by them that the sparks of 
his wild brand starred the stranger’s coat ; while Snap, hearing hi.s 
master’s voice, harked either in glee*or anger. 

“ Hurroo ! hurroo ! Uncle, uncle, here’s the light for your’s or the 
devil’s pipe ! Hurroo ! night-rovers — ill-gatherers ! hurroo ! hurroo ! ” 
and shouting and jumping, Michael kc'J)t before his uncle, now tossing 
his torch into the air, and then whirling it round his head. 

“ Send the cub to his den,” said the stranger, in so fierce a tone of 
voice, that the inebjfiated Burnett noted the cliangc, and turned to look 
at his companion. 
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“^end the idiot home,” he continued, or, by the Lord, Pll send him 
somewhere else and, as he spoke, he drew a pistol from his vest. 

The sight of the weapon sobered the old man in a moment : “ Stop, 
stop !” he exclaimed, “ if you Inirt a hair of that boy’s head, you’ll pay 
for it — that’s all. You’re no true man to draw a pistol on such a natural 
as that; — ^besides, what use have you for the fire-aijps ?” 

Use,” repeated the traveller; “why, you know your country has 
not the reputation of being the quietest in the world. So, •for my own 
personal safety” 

“ Quietest !” — repeated Burnett, — “ I’ll trouble you not to say any- 
thing against the country. I’m thinking you’re not the sort T took yon 
for, — to offer to fire at a poor natural, whom every man in the parisli 
would fight to purtect; and then to abuse Ould Ireland,!” 

“ My good friend,” intyrupted the stranger, “ let me beg of yon to 
send that boy home; to trust our secret with an idiot would be absuid 
in the extreme.” 

“ As to getting Michael in, when Michael would ratjier be out, I 
might as well tie a rat with a sugan. TJicre's no use in gainsaying the 
poor natural. So T’ln thinking the night is so wild, and that craythnr 
so bent upon watching what I’m after, tliat we’d better go back ; — to- 
morrow iiigbt will do as well.” 

“ If you’d just let me frigliteii him with a flash in the jian, it would 
send him to bed as gentle as a fawn.” 

“Flush in the pan ! God help you, man alive! — the whisper of a 
pistol even would send •Michael over the whole town land before you 
could say Baunaclier ; and he’d have a crowd round us that would beat 
a priest’s funeral to nothing. No, no ; all w^e’ve for it to-night, is to 
go hack and be asy.’’ 

Burnett w <s determined, and his companion was compelled to submit, 
after trying in vain to impress upon the farmer’s mind, that as it was 
the third night after the dream it was particularly favourable for such 
an adventure. 

“ Sure, the gould is there, and if it has stayed there for maybe a 
hundred or two years, what’s to take it aw’ay now', or before to-inorrow 
night argued Black Burnett ; but I niueb doubt if tlie idea would 
have influenced him, bad not the sight of the pistol aw'okc his suspi- 
cions, or as he said himself, if something had not “ come over him” 
that turned him homeward. 

The next morning tlic stranger lingered about the cottage, making 
himself familiar with every winding and path in the vicinity, and trying, 
•as it is called, to “ make friends” with Michael. Michael, how^ever, 
was true to his first feelings, and eyed the visiter as a shy dog may often 
be observed to regtard a person who has treated liim secretly with harsh- 
ness, and yet would wish to be on outward terms of civility. He offered 
him gingerbread — Michael threw \t in the fire nuts — he flung them 
back into his lap. In the favour of Grace he made no progress either. 
His compliments were unregarded ; and to complete his mortifi- 
cation, the favoured carpenter came there for a day or two. He could 
ijothclp thinking that the carpenter had been sent for, either by Grace 
or Michael, as a spy upon his actions* He saw that every movement 
he made, every i/vord he spoke was watched, and whatever plan of 
action he had formed was evidently frustrated for the present. Black 
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Burnett talked to hw guest eagerly of the anticipated treasure ; ^what- 
ever suspicions or fears had been awakened in his mind had passed 
away with the darkness of night, and his habitual incaution and natural 
obstinacy tended to make him as ea»* a prey as a murderer could desire. 
Tlie next night it blew a perfect hurricane — the sort of storm which a 
strong man cannot stand in — and the thunder and lightning sported iii 
tlieir fierceness with the \vinds and rain. The door of the cottage wa^ 
forced in more than once; and as the fire gleamed upon the stranger’s 
face (for lie had gatliercd himself up, silent, moody, and disap- 
pointed, in Burnett’s chimney-corner), Grace could hardly forbear 
thinking him the incarnation of an evil spirit. If superstition detracts 
from our wisdom, it adds to our poetry; it is the higli-priest of a poetic 
mind, and I much doubt if a vivM imagination could exist without it. 
There is often mortf genuine poetry in the mind of an Irish peasant 
Ilian critics would deem possililc. The weather was such that no one 
dared venture out ; and the more terrific the storm, the more Michael 
rejoiced. I^leaped — lic clapped his hands ; he seemed to Ills sister as 
if under tlWimpression that his uncle owed his safety to the war of 
elements, which shook to the foundation their humble dwelling. At 
intervals the visiter and his host would look out upon the night, but it 
was only to return with discomfited aspects to their seats. 

“ Uncle,” said Grace, drawing him gently aside, “ Uncle, davlint, 
I want to spake a w'ord to ye; it’s about the lease, luiele. Matthew 
(her lover) has tould me that the landlord Jiimself will be passing 
through Boss to-morrow, and he doesn’t want any of us to know it, be- 
cause he’s always bolliered aliout leases and the like ; and jou are sen- 
sible no Irish gentleman in the world likes to be loriiRnted about 
business of any kind — he’d rather let it take its own course without toil ; 
but Matthew says, uncle, that maybe as my mother nursed him, and 
poor Mike — weak though he is — is his own foster-brother — if J 
watched and could get a glimpse of him, he’d spake to me anyhow'.” 

“ I wouldn’t be under a compliment to him for the lase,” replied 
Burnett pioudl). “ Maybe, Giace, it’s more than himself I’ll have one 
of these days.” 

“ Sure it’s no compliment, if wo pay the same as another; and you 
were never a gale behindhand in your life. And, uncle, honey! if it’s 
trusting to drames you are” 

“ You’re not going to prache to me, arc you?” said the impatiriit 
man, interrujiting her. 

“ No, not prachc, only there's a look betwixt }on man’s tw;o e}cs 
that has no marcy in it. Uncle, a-cushla — take caie ot him !” 

“You’re a little fool— a worse natural than Mike — that’s what you 
are 

“ But you’ll take care — and about the lasc ?” 

“ Let me alone, will you ? Gragc, you’re a spiled girl — that’s what 
yon are— and it’s myself spiled you,” replied Burnett, turning again to 
look out on the nighc, which, fortunately for him, was worse than ever. 

It was long past two before the family retired to rest ; but Grace’s head 
W'as too full to sleep. She was up with the lark ; a calm and bcautiM 
morning had succeeded the storm. Matthew, her handsome lover, 
was soon roused frpm his light slumbers in the barn, and she councilied 
with him long ana earnestly upon her plans. 
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'f'he terror of that strange man leaves my heart when the daylight 
comes,” said the innocent girl, “ and yet I doii^t ifke to quit him 
alone with Mike and uncle. Mike thinks he’d have pitched uncle into 
the gravel-pits, Thursday night, but for him ; — to be sure, there’s no 
minding what Mike sajs.” 

Matthew thought dilFerently; he said he had observed that, at times, 
her brother evinced much intelligence. 

“ The landlord will be in Ross about eleven, you say ; and it’s a long 
walk from this. A wear}^ on the drames ! But for the drainer, uncle 
himself would go, I know; — and jet there’s thruth in them at times 
— and it was wonderful how he knew us all.” 

Matthew smiled. 

“ Can’t I go myself, and you stay here ?*’ she contiut'cd. 

No; Matthew would not do that. What, let her go alone, as if no 
one cared for her, to meet her young and handboine landlord ! — He 
didn’t care about the lease — not he — but, to suficr her to go alone ! If 
she thought it would make her mind easy, his brother the stone- 

mason, should go to work at the New Pier “ furenent” CTre house, and 
he would be a safeguard. 

That was a pleasant proposal ; and in her eager desire to obtain a 
promise from the landloid that he would grant her uncle a lease of years, 
she more, than half persuaded herself that her fears were imaginary. 
“ At all events,” she argued, “ no liarm can happen him in tliclmincs of 
the blessed sun. I’ll be backbefoie night; and if I do but bring the 
promise — the wTitten promise from the landlord — uncle will be in a good 
humour ; and then, niaybc—maybc — Pd coax him over to give up the 
diamc, aiuhtake a fresh oath against the whisky !” 

Poor, poor Grace ! 

She wakened Mi chael, and telling him to lake care of his uncle, pro- 
mised him some fresh gingerbread if be was a good boy, and kept his 
promise; and having fust left the breakfast ready, set otf on her ad- 
venture, escorted by as true a lover and as sensible a friend as ever 
fell to the lot of a country-giil. 

Matthew is a perfect jewel in bis w'ay — sober, attentive, and indus- 
trious; — foud of liis boine — of his wufe, and children ; — worthy to be 
Iicld up as a pattern to all the married men in his country, whether poor 
or rich. I honour Matthew, and think him — (and that is saying a 
great deal) — as good as any English husband of my acquaintance. 
When Black Burnett got up, he was not a little annoyed at findiug that 
prettv Grace had disappeared contrary to his desire; and though he 
well Knew the cause of her absence, for once lie had the jirudencc to 
keep liis own council, sajing only to his guest that she had gone to Ross. 
During the early part of the day, the visiter walked about as lie had 
done before ; but at noon the mason saw a strange boy give him a 
piece of paper — a note or parcel— ylie could not tell which, ix was so 

squeeged^^ between their hands ; but something of that sort it cer- 
tainly was. 

After dinner, the stranger proj^sed that he should accompany Black 
Burnett a little way on the Ross Road, to meet Giacc on her return; 
nor did he object to poor Michael bearing them company. The stone- 
mason (l^oncst Brien) thought, after a little time, he^would follow in the 
distance; though from the carliness of the hour, and the road being 
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much frequented^ he had no apfirehension of anything wrong; keeping 
however, his eye on the nwa he hid been cautioned by his brother, and 
his intended sister, to Watch till their return. The two went, to all ap- 
pearance cheerfully, On their way ; the stranger was oue who had seen 
many countries ; he could make himself very entertaining, and nobody 
loved a jest or a good story better than poor Burnett. Michael stopped 
occasionally to gather blackberries, to speak “ to a neighbour’s child,” 
to “ hurrish” thepigs,or to throw stones at the crows which congregated 
in the fresh-ploughed fields. The brilliant morning had sobered down 
into the line, tranquil autumn day ; the broad-leaved coltsfoot (almost 
as destructive to the cultivalor of Irish ground as the superabundant 
“ rag-weed”) turned tlie silver lining of its light-green leaves to tlie 
declining sunbeams, and the hedges were gaily decked with rich clusters 
of the redripe haw thorn- berry. 

“ I cannot get on any farther without something to drink,” said the 
stranger, stopping opposites way-side public-house, which was adorned 
by the O’Cnt^j^ell arms, iind a most unlike likeness of the “ Agitator.” 
“ You have treated me; now I must treat yon.” 

“ I have^no olijection to a glass of * ra/r Cork,* ” replied Burnett ; 
“ but I must not taste more than one, or Grace, the slut, wdll haul me 
over the griddle for it.” 

“ 1 tell you what ; have some of Cherry’s excellent ale, and if that 
doesn’t w’arm you, you can have something s/io/'( afterwards.” 

” Something what?” inquired his companion, unaccustomed to 
English slang. 

“ Strong, YOU know. Come, iny pretty mistress, a quart of Cheny’s 
best!” ' ' * ^ 

Tlie clear and beautiful ale sparkled, as, after be received it, he 
poured a portion into a measure, and turned towards the fire with the 
remainder, inquiring of his companion, “ Shall I warm it f)r you ? 
Would you like it warmed with some sugar and spice, as w^e do in 
Wales ?” 

“ No, no, do not put it on the fire, I would rather have it as it is,” 
replied Burnett; ” Cherry’s ale w'anls nothing but the drinking.” 

“ You see,” said the sti anger, turning to the landlady, “ t/ou see he 
would not lot mo put anythimj in itV 

In an instant the draught w^as at Burnett’s lips ; he had walked far, 
and the heat and exercise had overpow'ered him. Another moment, and 
his destiny on this side the grave would have been decided ; but his time 
was not yet come. Michael rushed into the room, and seizing tlte cup 
from his uncle’s uplifted hand, drank it iicaily to the diegs. 

Sorrow catch jfou for an ill ” but ere Biiniett could finish the 

sentence, his eye rested ujion the changed and changing countenance of 
the stranger. Disappointment, rage, anger, and hatred were painted 
upon hi9*distorted features ; painted* so vividly, that both the landlady 
and the intended victim exclaimed at the same moment, “ It is poisoned I* 

What has taken some time to WTite,,wa8 the transaction of less tlian a 
minute; the villain seized the measure, and attempted to throw what 
remained of the contents into the fire, but the arm of a strong serving- 
maiden prevented his purpose. lie then rushed to the door ; hut herCj^ 
again, he was interrupted by the stonemason, who had quickly followed 
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their steps; and poor Mi 1 ce, lrh(:>i tnth'the strong %ninial instinct of 
hatrcfl, clung to his legs^o impede his»pr0^rfeS9* 

“ Fool ! idiot ! cursed fool !” exclaimed the ruffian, endeavouring to 
draw the pistol from his vest. 

This recalled Burnett tj his sensei. “ My boy ! my poor Michael !’’ 
he exclaimed ; lay not a finger near him ; fur if you do, this hour — 
this moment — shall be your last !’* 

“ Why do you hold me — wliat have 1 done?” inquired the stranger, 
as his j)reseiicc of mind returned. “ Who talked of poibon ? If there 
ivas j)oison in the ale, the landlady saw iliat he would not let me put 
anyihiiKj in ^7.” 

It happened to he fair-day in one of the neiglibouring villages, and a 
crowd soon collected round and in thdP house. An’ongst tlieiu — hurried 
forward by others, without knowing the cause of the excitement, but 
accompanied by her lover — came CIracc Burnett; on seeing her uncle 
she could not resist throvving herself into his arms, and whispering, 
“ I’ve seen his honour — I’ve got the promise, and his ly)nour’s own 
self’s coming this way- — run out an’ make your ohadicner to him.” 

‘‘ He’s a magistrate, thank God!” exclaimed Burnett, rushing to the 
door. “ Grace, for the love o’ God, look to Michael.” 

“ Michael, wliat ails you, honey ?” said the allectionate girl, turning 
to her brother. 

** Nothing, nothing, notliing ails me — the} ’re all foolish — nothing ails 
Mick — nothing ails Mick,” he replied, jnnqhng and tossing his arms. 

“ Keep asy — keep asy,” said the landloid, “ Sure the doctor’s 
sent for, and will tell us wliat to do presently.” 

When Blirnctt’s landloid left his carriage, and entered the puhlic- 
honse, the look of assinance which the sti anger had assumed changed 
to one of fixed despair — he seemed hke one for wdiom there is .no 
redemption. “ hat you, Lawler — you accused of such a crime ? 
Your brother told me you were in Dublin.” 

‘‘ My brother ought to lui\e done iiis own busincFs himself,” growled 
the fellow ; “ but no one can say I meant to hurt the hoy.” 

The rest is soon told. A favouiitc steward had induced Burnett’s 
landlord to promise him, thatwhen the last life in the lease dropped, he 
should have the farm upon which his heart was set. By bribes and 
entreaties lie prevailed upon his brother — a man of wild and reckless 
liabits — to undertake the getting Burnett out of the way. Ilis first 
plan was to decoy him from home, and jirccipitatc him into the 
gravel-pits : this failed, by the providential interposition of jioor 
Michael, whose idiotcy was strongly mingled with shrcw^diiess. The 
villain waited another opportirnty, knowing he had a strong hold upon 
Burnett’s superstition and his love of wealth ; but that very morning he 
received intimtition from his brother that it must be done quickly, as the 
landlord himself was talking of passing through and about his farms, 
and if once the Buinctts “ got speech of him,” it would he “ all 
up.” He at once decided on using poison, and we have seen how 
it was prevented from taking effect upon his intended victim ; had any 
evidence been wanting, the lemains of arsenic found in a paper on his 
person — liis brother’s letter, which the stonemason had seen him re- 
ceive — the contorts of the beer when analyzed by a reighbouring doctor, 
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who unhappily did not arrive until poor Michael had felt that som^fliing 
more than usual afled” hiniyr— jvere' all proof^of his guilt; but it is 
impossible to imagine anything more vehement, more tciTiblc, than the 
excitement which prevailed amongst the country-people, while the 
poor idiot was suffering the agonies of death. It was difficult to prevent 
their tearing the culprit to pieces. The fact of his w anting to take land 
over another man’s head would have been enough to rouse their indig- 
nation ; but when they sa w' the simple, inoffensive creature, whose gentle 
words, and good-natuicd though witless ollices, had endeared him to 
e.very cottager, their wrath knew^ no bounds. 

“ It’s a lesson to the landlord to sec after his tenants himself that, 
I hope, he’ll not forget,” said one. Sure the God of heaven, if he lifts 
the (lews from llie eavlli, sends it back again in rain ; but everything is 
took from poor Paddy, and nothing returned !” 

“ Jjift me to the air, Gracy,” wdiispered the dying l)oy to his sister : 
“ 1 know I’ll he waked soon; hut let poor Siiaj) hav(‘ tlie butter and 
giugerhvead you ])iomised me, for I never preached my sarmon since, to 
\(‘X you, Gracy.” The hardest and the sternest wept when they saw the 
jioor faithful dog lick his rnastcr^s jiurplc lips, ami saw that master’s 
dying efforts to push from him the thing he certainly loved best in tlic 
world, inunnniing, “ Maybe ’tvvould hurt him — maybe ’t would hurt 
him !” 

Dread and fearful w^as the oath of exteiuninating vengeance which 
lllaek Jlurnett swore against the stranger Lawler and his bnithcr, over 
the body of the dead idiot; but it was not needed — the one ])aid tlie 
foifeit of his crime, and was executed within a month after its committal — 
the other disappeared, and was never again seen or heaid;,of in the 
counli y. lllack Dm nett abaiidoned wdiiskv, and grew ricdi ; but never 
could liear to hear of people finding money under flat, stones. 

Matthew and Grace inhabit the dwelling stjll, though it is far more 
comfortable than it was ; and Snap’s debcendant cannot find a hole 
in the door-])osl to ])okc his nose through, though lie is quite as cioss and 
curious as liis graiidsire. 

[There arc persons now living who rememher well the excitement 
])roduccd in the county in which it occurred by tlie apjialling event that 
has formed the ground-work of this story. It was related to me by a 
clergyman who, under the name of “Martin Doyle,” has puhlishcd a 
variety of little woiks upon rural and domestic economy, the value of 
winch, to^lie Irish farmer .and cottager, is greater than ])ure gold. 

It is singular that while tlie tale was hi the hands of the printer — hut 
a few weeks ago — a murder wais committed at Windgap, near Kilkenny, 
under circumstances very similar, and with the same object— a resolve 
to get rid of the last life in a lease. Uiiliappily, in this case, the 
attempt was successful.] 
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Letter VI. 

As the great charm of Algiers to a stranger is the picturesque variety 
of its population, you must put up with my continuing to describe its 
diverse races. Of these, the Jews are a race that is surpassed by no other 
in usefulness and industry. Their appearance and dress are so familiar 
to us in Europe, that I need not portray them particularly. Most of the 
richer, and even some of the middling class dress like Europeans ; the 
poorer men retain their scrii)tural beards, with a vest and small-clothes 
like that of the Moors, and a callot in place of a turban. The Rab- 
bins and other persons in authority among them also retain the Is- 
raclitish costume. Their women are not vcile‘1 like the Mooresses, but 
surpass them in affectation of finery. ^'A gilt wire cap, slanting back from 
their heads to the length of at least a yard, gives them the appearance of 
dragon-flies. The Mooresses, I am told, spare the black beauty of their 
eye-brows ; but the Jewesses stain theirs, like their hair, with henna, to 
the frightful resemblance of a red cowl’s tail. At the end of last week was 
concluded a great festival of the Jew's, which is celebrated here wdth 
more joyousness than in Eu|$jpe. It is a fete — so I was told by one of 
their Rabbins — in commemoration of the passage of their forefathers 
through the wilderness. On the flat roofs of their houses they construct 
temporary arbours with boughs of trees, and there, by candle-light, 
they sup for seven evenings consecutively, on the best fare they can 
aftbrd, dressed out, men, women, and children, in all the silks, brocade, 
and finery that they can muster. From Mr. Descousse’s terrace, which 
commands a glorious view of the country for fifty miles round, I have 
looked with pleasure for several evenings on the feasting of the children 
of Israel. The lights through the green boughs show every dish that is 
on their table, and even their dresses and countenances. Their gorgeous 
ap])arel often foiius a ludicrous contrast with other symptoms of ]joverty 
ill their circumstances. 1 observed the other niglit a }oiithfiil Hebrew 
with a pair of petticoat small-clothes that were remarkable for their 
“ loop\l and v'inc/ow\i ragrjrdncss yet his jacket was of crimson 
velvet, trimmed with gold, and his sash of embroidered silk. A w'omaii 
on the same liouse-top had not stockings on her feet, hut a hiocaded 
boddicc, and a splendid piece of cloth of gold floating from her head. 

The Jews form a considerable part of the population in this capital*, 
as well as at Onm and Bona ; but they arc seldom found out of trading 
cities. In Algiers they inhabit the meanest houses, and live so closely 
packed, that when the jilague or infectious fevers break out, they are 
ahvays the greatest sufferers. I find the French authors who write 
about Algiers joining with al’ the world in abusing the Jews. The page 
of a talented author is now before me, in wdiich he says, “Nttture has 
denied them even the courage to commit bad actions — Tm Nahne Iciir 
a dhiH* jusqidau courage clcs mauvaises actions. Now this puts uji 
my blood. Arc the Jews made by Nature dilfcrcntly from ourselves? 
It is blasphemy against Nature to say so. The same God has made us, 
and meant us to be brothers of a common family. Shall the oppressor 
blame the Jew for fa\dts which oppression alone has produced? Let 
me not forget to tell you that the Jew s are the best, because the cheap- 

* According to the census of 1833, their number, in tlupcity of Algiers alone, 
was OiB!). 
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est, shopkeepers in Algiers; you will get jin article always lou^r at a 
Jew’s shop than elsewhere, and often at luilf the price/ This brings 
them quick returns, and they exemplify the Irutli that hmwsty is the* 
best jjolin/. How many Christians practise the converse doctrine - that 
jyolicij is the host honesty / 

There may have been Jews in this Regency from the remotest period 
after their dispersion; but the greater part of their present population 
are the descendants of ihose wlio fled thitlier after, though not imme- 
diately after, the expulsion of the Afoors from Sjiain. Tiie Spaniaids 
permitted the Hebrews to remain among tliem when the Mahomeinns 
had been exiled. But the Jews soon became obnoxious *0 Spanish la- 
pacity and persecution : tlicir wealth excited ihc one, and tlieir religion 
was a pretext for llie other. Abput the end of the fbuilei ntli century 
Simon Ben Sima led a colony of the persecuted Hebrews out of S^iain. 
The Spaniards bad put him into piisoii; but bo drew with piece of 
charcoal a ship upon tlie wall, and he sent word to all the IsiaeliU's in 
Spain to be ready to embark from a certain poil on a certain day. When 
tlic morning of that n:‘y arrived, the wall of the pi ison-bousc on which 
the ship was dclinealeil up.ciicd miraculously, and foith there came a 
real and enormous sliiji, fiftj^ times th^diincusioii’s of the one he had 
drawn, and capable of contfiining several thousand passengers, which 
of its owni accortl glided down to the harbour. The holy Isiaclile, 
with crowds of his people, liastcned aboard of lici ; the sails out- 
spread at Ben Sima’s bidding. All manner of accoimnodution 
was found in tlie sacred vessel ; cabin-boys liroiiglit beef and bis- 
cuits to the hungry, and basins b) the sea-sick. In a few days llicy 
reached Algiers, wheie lliey made turns with the Saracenic Govern- 
ment. They obtained a iiromisc of permission to exercise unmolested 
their religion, their industry, and their commerce, at least under a stipu- 
lated taxation. They w'cre allowed even to distil spirits and to brew 
wine ; and spots of ground were allowxd them for the erection of syna- 
gogues, and for the burial of tlieir dead. This treaty was wiittcn 011 
liarchment, in the year 1390, and is still preserved in tlic Jewisli aichives 
of Algiers; hut after the Turks took possession of the country it was 
little regarded. 

Under the Turkish dominion, it is certain that tlic Jews w'crc most 
oppressively treated. Their injuries were aggravated by insults. They 
durst not wear any luihihinent hut of a darkish colour. When the I)ey 
issued an order that neither Mussulman nor Clirisliaii W'as to walk the 
streets at night without a lighted lauthorn, the light was enjoined on the 
Jews, hut it was to be earned wdthout a lanthorn; and if they could 
not keep it from being blown out by the shelter of their fingers, it was 
a nice joke for the police to bastinado or fine poor Moses for ^ing about 
without a light. A Jew that was struck by a Moor or Turk durst not, 
but at the peril of his life, lift his’ hand to defend himself. A pcTson 
still living in Algiers tells me that lie has seen an aged Jew flying through 
the streets, pursued and pelted with stones by Mussulman boys. The 
usual capital punishment of the hajdes® race w’as, to be buint alive xMr. 
Schultz, the present Swedish Consul, has described to me a horrible 
case of this nature, which occurred in his own remembrance. It was 
the fate of a respectable Jewish merchant whom he knew. He was 
condemned to the fi»mes for bankruptcy, and as the Dey could not com- 
Dec . — VOL. XLV. NO, CLXXX. . 2 G 
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prehenV the difference between a clerk and a partner, his unhappy 
clerk was sentenced to suffer beside him. The rope that bound the 
merchant to the stake was consumed by the fire before his torments 
were ended, and he rushed out among the spectators ; but he was brought 
back and rebound. 

If you ask me Avhat is the use of con juring up the remembrance of 
such horrors as tliesc, that arc almost enough to make us wish our spe- 
cies had never existed, I will ansrver you by a counter-question. Are 
the horrors 1 advert to fiction or (ruth? Alas ! they are too true. They 
are ])nssed, it is true ; but wdiat has happened before may happen again, 
unless we a])peal to the human heart against such atrocities. 

From the fad of the Jews having been su ill used in this country, I 
inferred that I should find them at AJ[giers emhillercd against the late 
Tuikish government, and enthusiastically attached to ihe French. But 
the case is otherwise. The Jews of better condition, and it is only 
among these that I can find persons who can talk French, seem 
to wince at the mention of their bygone oppression, and to slum 
the subject as something that hurts their pride. Conversing with one 
of their ricl'cst and most respectable men, I taxed him with this foible, 
and he laughed, lialf confessing it. The luirning and the ])elting of his 
bretliren he could not deny ; But,” he said, “ we were not so entirely 
wretched as you seem to itnagine. We had an arbitrator, or king, as we still 
call him, of our own, wlio settled all diirerences amongst us.. Commerce 
and the exchange of money were almost cxclusi\ely in onr hands before 
the French came ; though, alas, it is not so now. Every rich Jew had his 
Turkish patron for a reasonable sum, who protected not only //m, hut 
poorer Jews^that were his protngresy 1 pushed him no fiiither in the 
argument. What he said reminded me that, in the worst circumstances 
f>f man, custom and nature always seek and find out some means, more 
or less, to alleviate his misery. 

Lf.ttek VI r. 

It is a mistaken thougii a common notion that the country of Bar- 
bary received that a])])ellation from its barbarism, whereas it was so 
called from the Bercbers, alUis the Kahylcs, having been its oldest 
inhabitants. The dress of a common Kabylc has a resemblance to that 
of an Arab, that often puzzles me to distinguish them. I w'as told 
that the rope of cainePs hair around his head is an infallible token of 
the latter; nevertheless, natives have been pointed out to me as assu- 
redly Kabyles, who had the hoods of their mantles tied on their heads 
in the same manner. The Kahyle, however, more generally wears a 
woollen cap or callot, like a priest’s cowl : his patched aiid ragged 
mantle is bound round his middle; and lie has as rarely a shoe on his 
foot as the Arab, though numbers of them in war-time go booitcd and 
spurred into battle. A few of their tribes, as I have told you, are so 
fair-complcxioncd, as to leave a suSpicion of their Vandal origin ; and 
Leweson says that some of them still tattoo themselves with the figure 
of the cross; hut 1 have never* seen any of them with light eyes or 
hair. They are brown-complexioned and black-haired, middle-sized, 
lean, but sinewy and well-made. Their features are rounder than those 
of the Arabs, and their noses less atpiiline. Their own proper language 
is different from the Arabic ; and there are, iiilaiKl, mountain tribes 
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where an Arab cannot make himself understood among these 4!ld Nu- 
midians. Still I suspect that the old Bcrberic and the Arabic are 
cognate tongues. 

The Kabyle women dress much like the men. They tattoo their legs 
and arms, and stain their nails ard hands like the Arab ladies wnh the 
juice ot henna, but they never veil their faces. They conlinn, liowevcr, 
the philosopher’s definition of woman — namely, an animal that delights 
in finery. Earrings and bracelets of gold or silver they will get if they 
can; but if not, they will sport trinkets of baser metal ; arul savage as 
he is, the Kabyle penetrates into mines of iron, copper, and lead. 

In tlicir general mode of life they diller little from the Arabs. In 
every village they have at least one stone house for their chief, and often 
scveial for their elders, licsides tli^ Maraboot or chapel : hnt their com- 
mon habitations are either huts interwoven with reeds and covered with 
straw, or tents of caniePs hair. I'licir food is couscoiisou, or else grain 
prepared in another manner by being simply crushed, baked into a cake, 
and cooked under the ashes. This, with Harhary figs, toniatas, onions, 
long pepper, and rancid oil, together with now and then a little minced 
meat, constitutes their choicest diet. 

The locality of the Kahylcs is generally among the heights and fast- 
nesses of the country, where those Nuinidian highlanders were never 
perfectly subdued, even by the Romans. The Arabs bad never more 
than a fluctuating supremacy over them, and many of their tribes not 
only refused to be taxed by the Turks, but drubbed them soundly when 
they ventured to invade them. In Leweson’s time, when a Turk was 
insolent, it was a proverb among the Algerines to say, “ Would io God 
the Kabyles had hirn^ they would fearh him to dancer* Their mode 
of warfare, with the exception of fire-arms, is at this day what it was 
in the days of JSallust. To rout them is not to defeat them, and after 
the victor has ])ushcd them from one pass> it is safer to let them alone 
than to pursue them into another. If they could keep together in large 
alliances, they might defy the world, but they are split into innumerable 
clans, that make war ujion each other. Sometimes their mutual hosti- 
lities have a rational pretext. A horrid seducer steals into a camp, and 
entices a female to tlirovv her bine and tattooed arms around his neck, 
ami to elope with him. The war-cry gets up, and there is a decent 
degree of fighting. But v\hen there is no such fair cause of cpiarrel, 
tluy will load their guns and spill blood about the abduction of a sheep, 
or the robbery of a few dozen of oranges. 1 believe they are more inhu- 
man to their prisoners tliaii even the Arabs. 

A portion of the Kabyles nevertheless succumbed successively botli to 
the Arabs and Turks, and they. universally profess Mahometanism. 
The most influential persons among them, as among all the Mahometans 
of Barbary, are the Maraboots or holy men, whose name dcifotes that 
they are devoted to God. The Maraboot in some respects resembles 
the Catholic monk ; but the title 'often descends from father to son. 
Abdel Kader for instance, the present Prince of Mascara, inherited his 
father’s saintship. I find such contiadictory accounts of these holy 
men, that I am inclined with Leweson to consider them as divisible into 
two classes of very different character. It is certain that some of them 
are fanatics, nay, absolute idiots ; and these, of com se, are great pets 
with the vulgar andfwith women, whilst the sensible Mussulinan has a 
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contem’pt for those slavering saints, though he externally respects them. 
But there are Marabouts who maintain their influence by moral means, 
or wlio at least turn the reverence of the ignorant to a laudable end. 
They arbitrate between individuals — they act as ministers of peace 
between hostile tribes— they stauurh blood, and they distribute charity. 
So at least says rny Moorish informant, Sidy Hanulan Bnn-Otfiman 
Kfinja^. Tlie influence of the ciders of a Kabyle tribe, he says, is 
nothing comjiaied to that of the Maraboot. He is never addressed by his 
own name, but ahvays by the title of “My Lord.” The people load him 
uitli ])iesents — the Kabyle w'orships him alive, and holds sacred the spot 
w'heie he is buried. His tomb, and tla chapel that covers it, aie ;so 
veneiated, that it shelters the direst criminal. A son durst not wrest 
from thence the assassin of his own fa/her. The iMcnch have occupied 
many of these places, and fiddled and danced about them with impolitic 
levity. 

One is confused here with the variety of names apidied to the natives. 
The appellation of Bedouin 1 had always associated exelusively with 
the idea of an Arab ; but mine author, Hamdiin^ says, that it is equally 
applied to the original Berebers, or Kabyles, and that it comes from 
the Arabic w^ord BodevJCy which signifies a man of the country who 
shifts his quarters, in opposition to a settled citizen ; or, as the Scotch 
and Dutch would say, a land-touptr. I understand, however, that 
neitlier tlie Arab nor Kabyle delights m being denominated a Bedouin. 
In reality, neither of tlie races deserve universally this appellation, for 
many of them have villages which tlii^y inhabit permanently, except 
w'hcn obliged to flee before an enemy; and e\en the Kabyle tribes have 
a dexterity yi the manual arts, which they never could have acquired in 
a purely Nomadic state of life. I have a servant, for instance, whom 1 
have every reason to believe a Kabyle, and whose native village, he tells 
me, lies 15 days’ joinney from Algiers, which must mean at least 150 
miles. This man re\)Jiiied for me a pair of ])ibtols as well as an ordi- 
nary gunsmith in England could have done. He tells me that lie w'as 
bred a gunsmith in bis native place, but left it for want of employment, 
because every other man Iiad learnt to make fire-arms. If his account 
be true (and I see no motive that he can have to deceive me), what a 
singular circumstance, that the over-competition of artisans should 
extend to the wilds of Africa ! Certain it is, that the Kabyles practise, 
though in a rude manner, the most of the handicrafts of Europe. They 
make gunpowder — they have mines, and understand so much of mctal- 
luigy as to fabricate bijouterie. The French have confessed their 
power of manufacturing one little missile-kind of trinket, vulgarly called 
a leaden bullet, with hcarifett .iUonishment. Nay, their Gallic invaders 
soon found that those ragged and wTctched-looking devils could be 
artists as well as artisans. The Frcncli had scarcely been two months 
in Algiers when the scarcity of five-franc pieces was found to be unac- 
countably diminished b) supplies oT forged ones from ihc interior, so 
dexterously fabricated that a great many of them were current. When 
the forgery was discovered, it*iWas at first very naturally ascribed 
to Europeans; but, on better investigation, it was traced up to the 

* In a work which has l»een translated from Arabic into French, and is entitled 
“ Aperqu Uustoritpie et Statisiiqne sur la Hcgence d’ Alger, intitule eii Arahe Le 
Mirroir.” 
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deacendauts of Juba and Jugurtha. The missionaries of fal^ coin-- 
age, who brought it wrapt up in their duds into town, appeared sucli 
simple creatures, that for a long ti^^e they dlsaniicd suspicion — so true 
is the adage, that the perfection of art is to conceal art. 

The Arabs descended from those who conquered Barbary at tlic close 
of the seventh century arc distinguishable from the Kabyles rather by 
their physiognomy than by their dress. Their features arc high and 
evpressivo, and you may now and then see among them lieads and forma 
which a Raphael might transfer to the canvass. At the same time the 
great mass of I hem have notliing of the pleasing j)icturv‘sqne in their 
appearance, hut arc sejualid, and cither go baiefooted, or at l)cst arc 
sliod with bits of untauiied liide about their feed. These chddrcn of a 
race who taught arithmetic and algebra to Kurope arc now so ignorant, 
that many of them cannot compute the jears that ])iiss over their lieads, 
or tell the ages of their own children. I liave hitl^crto seen no Arab 
wealing a turlian, no’ any one of them who gave ymi the idea of a 
wcaltliy man, excepting one who had a roll of muslin about his head, 
hut whether lie was a Sheik or a Maraboot 1 bad no means of ascertain- 
ing. The Arab, 1 believe, universally covers his bead only ^\ith the top 
of his haik or the hood of his bernouse. The baik is the iniu’r coal, 
the bernouse^ is an outer mantle — these constitute tlie whole raiment 
of the coiniuon Arab, though their sheiks, I am told, affect the em- 
broidered vest of the Turks, and wear inner garments of cloth from the 
waist to the knees. The Arab women taltoo themselves like tlie Kabyles, 
and also stain their bands and nads with henna; but lliey never dye 
theii black locks, wdiicli either flow about tbeir shoulders, or are bound 
up witli a cord or napkin. Their di css is a woollen gown; witli short 
sleeves, bound about the middle ; they wear i o veils. A sober observer 
will have no great dilliculty in distinguishing a nnile from a female 
Arab, if it weie only by tlie lieard of the foimer ; but a French soldier 
informed me that, in storming their villages, he believed, from rescmblaiire 
of dress, women had been sometimes murdered, beeause the iiiloxiealed 
soldiers bad nt)t distiiiguisbed tlieiii fiom men. “ I myself,” said the 
gienadier, was at, a scene of this kind; and fy?/e he con- 

tinued (sbnigging Ins shoulders), “ it was either kill or be killed; I 
sabn d a pain re chahlc who, I am afraid, was a woman, ns the figine 
let a clnhl tumble down. But if so, God will fonjivc for I was 
dvvifisJily driink^.^^ 


* Ttiey ;ire I'ntli ui.'ide of wliito wool. 

f The \rafis are di.stin^iii.sliahle from the Moors hy the liarsh loudness of their 
voices. AtTiJ.stornpd in their ihiiiiy-inhahited eountry to hail each other at ^reat 
distances, thev acquire a habit of stenloridii eloculion, which they practise in tiie 
streets of Alj^iers, so that yon ini^ht imagine the hearer was deaf. But no peofile 
in tlie world have u more acute .spiise*ol hearing ihan the Aiabs. A per.'son u Ini 
has travelled .101011^*110^1 s.'iys that he Jias seen individuals who conlrl Inei-illy 
erect their ears at will, and move them like a quadruped I leave you to I'lngli at 
lliis tra\eller’s srory, or believe it, pist as you please. But the follow mg in.stance 
of the excellence of their auditory.f-ieuliy wij^ given to me by my f^allant and in- 
telligent friend, Haptain Lagondie; — During the liustilities not far i; oin yVlgiers, 
a troop (if French cavalry was missing, and fear was entertained iliat they had 
been killed or captured. Captain Lagoiidie was sent out witli two troops of horse 
to searcli for them, having with him an .Vrab on whom he could depend. After 
sunset, when it was illmipletely dark, they heard the trampling of horses* leet, 
and Captain L.igondie, joyfully concluding that his missing^ countrymen were 
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I Uo{)e to be able to tell you more of these simple people, as I project 
an expedition among them, in which I shall sleep under their tents. 
Hitherto my observations have been confined to a temporary encamp- 
ment of them near Doucra, sixteen miles from Algiers, and even in 
that visit my curiosity w^as baulked. I took out witli me an Eu- 
ropean, who speaks Arabic, and who promised to be my interpreter. 
There was no earthly danger, for there was a French camp 2000 strong 
in the neigliboiirhood. Nevertheless there were rumours of a murder 
lately committed not far from thence, and my kind interpreter, thinking 
that the bettor part of valour was desertion, when we approached the 
barking dogs of the Arabs, turned his horse’s head and retreated. As 
there would have been no use in going among people with whom 1 could 
not exchange a word, I was obliged lo follow hi!- example, after riding 
up to the black tents, and seeing that men, w'onicn, children, and cattle 
apparently all housed under the same roofs. 

Among the hundred or more Arab tribes in the Regency, it is but 
vaguely that the French themselves can compute the number of those 
who arc friendly to them, or the reverse. But of those inhabiting about 
the city of Algiers at distances varying from five to twenty-four hours’ 
march, (I doubt ii you can estimate an hour’s march at so much as a 
league,) the four nearest tribes at ]nescnt arc reckoned decidedly 
friendly. And it is a remarkable fact, which bears rather against the 
scepticism I have expressed as to the suceess of colonial iiroduction, 
that the tribe of Ben i-Mouca, w'lthiii five short leagues to the east 
of Algiers, cultivate cotton and opium, as wdl as tliat the tribe of 
Beiii-Khalil, only three leagues fiiitlier off, rear cotton, rice, and to- 
bacco. Tlie armed men of those friendly tribes are reckoned at 1330. 
Ten other tribes, within the distance from the capital which I have 
mentioned, are found to be at least peaceable, and are not in the custom 
of connnittiug hostdities, but bring abundance of fruits, among others, 
delicious oranges aud citrons, as well as wooil, chaicoal, grain, and 
cattle, to the market of Algiers. 

Five tribes, four of them lying to tlic west, among whom the Had- 
jouds are the most considerable, are set down by the French as directly 
hostile. The Hadjonds can bring 400 men into the field. Their terri- 
tory comprehends the little city of Koleah. Those tribes, even under 
the Bey, were but lialf subdued. Of the Arabs in tlic territories of 
Bona, Bougia, and Oran, I shall speak to you when 1 visit those places, 
as I hope sliortly to do. 

The negroes of Algiers constitute a not uniiiteresling class of their 
population. From time immemorial the Moors and Arabs of northern 
Africa have imported from the interior black slaves of both sexes. The 
number of negroes, in the citj of Algiers, is about 1800. Some of 
them arc free ; but as the law stands at present, negio slavery is not 
abolished here, nor to my knowl;pdge has any law been ])assed by 
the French against the African slave-trade by land ; but I believe 

coming up, ordered u trunipel to be blown to welcome them. “ Stop, svtop,*’ said 
the Arabguido; “ husli ! no slioutilig, no triimpetting These riders may be 
Araks for aught that we know. Let us listen till we hear them speak.” La- 
gondie and his men listened and listened, but could hear not one word. But the 
Arab's ear was not so obtuse. In a few minutes he said “ Yes — they are French — 
at least they are not speaking Arabic.” Hu could hear arti.^ulate words where an 
European ear could not discern a syllable. 
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that they intend soon to promulgate an edict to that effect, an^l in the 
mean time any master who should murder or even much maltreat 
a slave is amenable to certain punishment. At the same time, unless 1 
am misled by my willingness to believe a general and agreeable asser- 
tion, black slavery here wears no \ *'ry friglitful aspect, 'riio contempt 
for a sable skin is certainly nothing so strong as it is in the West Indies 
and North America, for there arc many instances of IMoors marrying 
negresses ; and thongli i<^ is admitted that a black fellow will now and 
then get a smack with a stick from liis master, he is in general attached 
to Jiim, and the Algerines boast that during the late inyhsiou not a 
single negro deserted to the French camp. 1 liad a conversation yes- 
terday witli a wealthy Moor who has twenty-two blacks in his establish- 
ment. lie said, “As to my blfick servants conspiring against me, I 
liave no more a])prehcnsion of it than of my own clnldren attempting 
my life.” The heart yearns to believe such information. 

1 have just returned this morning from witnessing a supcrslitious cere- 
mony, which, tlioiigh unwarranted by the koran, is practised by all the 
Mahometans here, bhe l<, brow ii, and white, nay, by .lews also. It con- 
sists ill sacriticing the life of some eatable animal to one of the devils 
who inhabit certain fountains near Algiers. The number of bedeviled 
fountains in the Regency is a ])oint in Algerine demonology which I 
cannot ascertain. Some say there arc seven, and others seventy. Be 
that as it may, the devil is eoaxed out of liis well by the slaughter of 
some warm-blooded animal fit for human food, the meat of which is 
afterwards cooked and administeicd to the sick, who recover by tasting 
it. The ceremony which I saw took place on the sca-shorc. All that 
were present were negroes, except myself and a Marsedlese mcrclmnt 
who understands Araliic, and who had the goodness to explain to me 
the language and nature of the sacrifice, A black liigh-pricst, a siib- 
deacon, and two negress priestesses presided at the ceremony ; though, 
cxce[)ting their functions, and taking moneys they bore no indications 
of priesthood. The oirering consisted of fowls. The priest and people 
joined in a loud song ipiite worthy of the devil, turning all the while 
their faces to the cast. Tlie victims were dipped in the sacred sea, as 
llomer calls it, after whicli the Jngh-jniest took them to a ncighhoiiriug 
fountain, and having waved his knife thrice around the head of an old 
woman who sal sipiatting beside it, cut tlieir throats, and the devotees 
concluded their solemnity liy a general giggle at the ciies of the pullets, 
who seemed the only personages in the scene tlial disliked it. 

Among the population of Algiers I ought to have mentioned the 
Mozabites, who come from the Desert, ami who, though evidently not 
negroes, arc so dark in complexion, that I know not umler what race to 
rank them. Those far-off visitants Juive the monopoly of several trades 
here. They superintend the mills, the butcheries, and the baths. This 
useful corporation makes freipient journies to the Desert, from whence 
they import ostrich-feathers, and have retained under the Frencfi the 
monopoly which they enjoyed under the Dey. From the same country 
of those Beni-Mozcb, or jVIozahites, ^omc the Piscaris, who arc the 
night-watchmen of Algiers. After a certain hour you see them sleeping 
ill their ragged bcrnouscs, on benches before the shops. They form a 
corporation, whose jleacon makes a convention with the shopkeepers to 
insure them against robbery at a certain price, and they arc so vigilant, 
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that sliKp-lifiing scarcely ever occurs. What amusingly various aspects 
human nature assumes in this country, and liow many resources would 
they not aildrd to un ingenious novelist ! 

Letter VIII. 

Whenever the stcam-packet comes in, I speed to the post-office, 
where, thanks to my stars and my friends, I never fail to find kind 
letters fiom England, and ihen the “ Cherub Content” flutters his wings 
over my heart. How do I continue to like this place? is your first rpics- 
tion. AVliV:, wonderfully well, considering all its discomforts. The 
worst tiling is, that the restaurants have got a bad reputation Do they 
1 deserve it? No; on my honour and conscience, I do not believe one 
word of tlie calumny ; but Algiers is an ill-spcakiiig place, and they say 
that when you aie devouring wdiat is called himl) or iiiuitoii, you may he 
unconsciously eating of a gigot of jackal or liaunoh of hyaena. I rejieat 
to you my sincere faith that this is all falsehood and scandal ; but still, 
tliough Othello was not a jealous man, he was made miserable hy insi- 
nuations ; and in like manner, when I sit down sharp-set to my plate of 
mutton, I am haunted w'ith chimerical fears that I may he faring on the 
lion’s provider. God pity the man who has one misgiving thought about 
either his mutton or his marriage-bed! 

Who doats, yet doubts, siis])ects, yet strongly loves.” 

Again, vou say, wlial is the elimale of Algieis? From all that I can 
observe and learn, if we exeejit some spots on the Matidjali and about 
Dona, it is a Iicalthy climate. Tiio heat was great wlien I arrived, Imt I 
never felt it cpiite intolerable except on one occasion, and then only for a 
very short tiine. In tlie middle of one night of Septe.mlier I awoke from 
sh ep, 111 a hieatlile^s and bunmig heat, though I was conscious that I had 
neither ale nor diank anything that ought to hav(‘ feveied me. I got 
U]> and opened the vmikIow, that I might res])iie more freely, hut the 
air that ^l^lu:d in was like the heat fioni a liakers oven, anti made me 
fall half insensil>le on the floor for several niiiinles. I recovcied, how- 
ever, and was well enough next day to tell the accident to my friends. 
“ Eoh,” they said, “that was nothing hut a visit of the simoom, or wind 
of tin; Dt\''eit, who harl heaid of your arrival at Algieis, and thought it 
his duty to pay liis lav^pcets to you.” “ 'J'hank God,” I replied, “ that 
Jie was not a long-w inded vi.>iter ! ’ 

AVell, but with all its faults, 1 like Algiers. I can easilv get out of 
the (lii inal eity, and oiitsuh* of the walls evtiylbiiig is beantifnl. When 
I sally Ibrtli from tlie gate of llab-el-Oued, the bold sea-beach smells so 
fieslily, nml sounds so nuisically, that f little wonder at Momer calling 
the sea “ Dtrine.'^ The air >f autumn nerves my limbs, and the 
afmosplnue is so clear, tliat I feel as if a veil of gauze had heen re- 
moved from my eyes since I lo«>kcd on the scenery of Enio])c. Every 
object — ( \'ny tiiif and tree is so distinct a mile off, that it seems to rne 
as if I could touch them They look like a picture held up to the eyes 
by the dost* light of a candle, l^can fancy the Father of Nature him- 
self enjoving tlie beauties of liis own creation, and admiring, hy the 
bglit of the blessed snii, 

“ His children's looks that blight en at tlie blaze.” 

But your letter challenges me to subjects of niore‘hialter-uf-fact con- 
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sideration. Before I can attempt to answer what you ask m£ about 
Alt^icrs, I must reduce your desultory qucstionsjnto distinct heads. 
Query )st. Will the French retain this colony ? Query 2iid. If tliey do 
retain it, will they profit by it? Qneiy 3id. IJow do tlic natives like 
the French? Query 4th. Will the r.dvantages hkcly to he deiivable 
by France from Algiers be pernicious to Great Britain ? And query 
.5th. Will the French possession of this part of Afiicii be a benefit to 
the general cause of civiliy ition ? 

I venture on these questions rather as a diffident speculator than as 
one hoping to solve them. After all, can you cx])ect me t0 predict in- 
fallibly what the French may do with Algiers, when, at this moment, 
tlu* French nation itself scarcely knows its own mind upon the subject. 
But ofiering my o])inion at the lo«vest rate at which you mav value it, 
I do think that the French will keep Algiers, being pledgee! thereunto 
by their national pride. J am led to tliis opinion by the conversations 
1 have had uitli their officers, civil and military ; and I am certain that 
I have liad more frank (observe, I do not say confidential) intercourse 
with them than any Ihiglisbman who has been here since the conquest. 
The Fiench mind seems to me to wdnee at the idea of abandoning the 
colony, and abo\e all at the slightest hint of Jhigland interfering against 
their possession of it. If you wish them to retain Algiers, your surest 
way is to b(‘i>iii to s(iuabl)le about it. A whimsical circumstance has by 
cliance broken that reseiwe between the Freueli and myself w hich our 
nationality might have otherwise cicati'd. They found by chance in 
Algiers a volume of “ Blackwood’s Magazine^,” in which I am described 
as a man eaten up with Gallicism, one who, if a fVeneh and English 
regiment w’cre about to charge each other, w’ould wager in favour of the 
Fnmch. Now' this calumny nettled me; and I wished Blackwocwl at 
the black devil. I protested indignantly lo the first French party I 
A\ent into — it was when dining at Gencinl Voind’s — that I was no Gal- 
bean — no lenegailo. My regard for Fiance, 1 said, iiiqiairs not one iota 
of my native patriotism. Because I love my mother, is it necessary 
that I should spit in the face of every other decent old woman that I 
may meet with? Well, the I'^ieiieh took my woid for this; but they 
insisted that 1 had no Anti (billiean ])reju(lices — no, none whatsoever. 
And one good elfeet has icsulted to rno fioin this charaeter — namely, that 
they h.ive, put up with my speaking more plain truths lo tluin than 
they would have olheiwise borne, and tliat seeing me an undisguised man 
they aie outspf)ken with me. I am much mi'-takeu if iheir national pride 
will speedily resile from retaining Algiers, allhougli it costs Lliein at this 
moment about a million anti a half sterling a-year for the sii])])ott of 
st)mew}iat le-s than .‘^0,000 soldiers, the eyjiense of the ei\il go- 
\en)meMt inehideil. The chance of the natives tuining them out of the 
eounliy I reckon at iiothiim, and cmui their ])ovver of opposing then 
liii ther invasion I should calculate^ not lo he great, if the Fiench wcie 
t«) em])l oy more cavalry and lie,ht artillery instead of mainly (lejieiitling 
on llieir infantry. The infantry man, loaded wnth arms and etjurjiage 
undei a tdimate tiuit alteinafes dehigt^ of rain wnth hunimg heat, ami 

‘ Hl,u k \v(>(m 1 ^ ” t j nic as if jt woit* a plavliil car. the 

wliolt*. exceedingly kind, it nfien pairs applause lieyund iny de.serrs ; t)ui, anoii, 
it puts the claws uut^)t tlie veUet sheatli, and gives me a senitch that makes me 
Mick my Ideedmg linger. 
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frequeiv^tly in? a hilly coimtry, is very unfairly tried against Arabian 
cavalry> who are the best in the world at desultory warfare. To sec 
the motmted Arab sweeping down declivities on which no jockey of 
England would venture would make your head spin round, and when 
he fires and manoeuvres you would imagine him a piece of his own 
horse.' My astonishment is that the little Frenchman, at one time 
drenched to the marrow with rain and at other times dissolved in heat 
like a boiled onion, has been able to cope so well as he has done 
with this enemy. But the French wdl improve in their warfare by 
experience. At present they have somewhat under 500 Arab cavalry 
in their pay, hut they will increase their number, and in this manner 
they will have it in their power, if they choose, to conquer the country. 
Whether they will choose to do sc or not is a dificrent question. 
Buonaparte would have settled the matter sooner, instead of groping 
and pawing about for the partial conffiiest of a coast 500 miles in extent, 
he would have struck up at once to Constaiitina, into the heart of the 
regency. My opinion, then, is that if the French he true to their 
feeling of national glory, they arc able to retain, and to extend, their 
dominion over Algiers. 

Query 2nd. Will her occupation of the colony repay France for her 
expenses, present and to come? Why, not for a long time; but, I 
should venture to think, ultimately. The golden prospects from indigo, 
cotton, sugar, and cochineal may have been exaggerated ; and as to 
corn, I cannot understand how' a country so little irrigated could ever 
have been a granary to the Itomans. That fact is no doubt asserted about 
ancient Numidia, and you will observe that the said tradition would 
fall in pat with my pin pose, if 1 wore engaged as a special pleader to 
argue what is, nevertheless, my general opinion, that this colony might 
be made in the end a moat productive colony to Fiance. But tlie 
Cereal renown ot old Numklia is, I confess, to me a stumbling-block. 
As it is written in Greek and Latin, I am hound to believe it ; but 
as a matter of comprehension, I give up the iiroblcm. North America, 

I suspect, will, for an indcfiiiitc nuniher of years, rear Indian corn and 
all manner of grain cheaper than it can he cultivated here. Bui, on 
this account, I am far from surrendering my main position, that Algiers 
might be made a richly available colony to France. It is a conquerable 
country. Its mountains arc rich in metals and timber. In its eastern 
parts, towards Oran and Mostaganern, there is fossil or spontaneous 
salt enough to supply the whole world with that article; and if the 
vine, the tobacco plant, the olive, iind the silk-worm were cherished, the 
whole universe might sit down with oil to their salads, with silken 
velvet on their bucks, and with cigars and wine at the cost of half 
nothing. 

Query 3rd. II ow’ do the natives like the French .5* To he plain, I 
don’t think they have yet acquired a taste for them. The Jews com- 
plain that, since tlie arrival of the French, there has been “ Point de 
commershe and the only Turk whose acquaintance I have made cuts 
me short from all conversation about them by exclaiming Bestial To 
be sure, poor fellow^ he owes them no love, for they thumped and 
misused him shamefully. The Moors are reserved in their conversation. 
Only on one occasion have I met with a rich, influential individual 
among them from whom I could elicit a sincere opinion ; but as I got it 
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under his own roof, and with no warrant to publish it, T omit h^liataet 
I said to him, that I would give much to know his sentiments respecting 
the French. He eyed me significantly, and replied through the" inter-* 
preter, “ I will answer you with another question. How would you 
like the French if they had come inl^ England, dug up the hones of 
your parents and countrymen, and sent off a ship-load of them to be 
used by the sugar-bakers of France ?” Here he alluded to the French 
having made a highway thvoiigh the Moorish cemetery at the Bab-eU 
Oued gate at Algiers ; and though for this operation they had the tyrant 
plea of necessity, I believe they conducted it unfeelingly, And allowed 
their soldiers to pilfer tl\e marble turbans that adorned the most respected 
tombs. As to the ship-full of hones and the sugar-bakers, I cannot 60 
w^ell vouch for that story. • 

Before we parted, my entertainer expressed himself very freely about 
the Jews. He told me, with fierce delight in his countenance, that one 
satisfaction which tlie Mussulmans would enjoy in case of a change 
would be the punishment of tliose Hebrew dogs. They insulted us,” 
he said, “ the day after the entry of the Freneb, and the day after their 
departure we should have our revenge.” From all that he told me, I 
believe that barbarous civil wars would be the result of France suddenly 
abandoning this conquest, and that the miserable Jews would stand a 
chance of being generally inassacicd. 

I come to the next question, — Whether Old England will suffer 
damage by tlie French })os«cssion of Algiers ? You ask me bow I 
can tolerate the idea of France continuing in possession of so large 
a portion of Northern Africa, and of thus beginning to realise Buona- 
parte’s idea of converting the Meditexrancan into a gieat French 
lake? Let the French, you say, once settle themselves at Algiers, 
and they w'ill by and by extend themselves right and left to Tunis 
and Morocco ; Gibraltar and Malta wdll then cease to be ours. But 
this is all a vision. It requires France, at the present moment, to 
siqiport 30,000 men, eaeli man on an average costing 40/. a-year, in 
order to keep hold of a few stations on the African coa^t. TiCt tier con- 
quests extend to Mort'cco and Tunis, and with 00,000 men for her African 
army she would have a yearly expense of between four and five millions. 

Further, you ask niy opinion whether it would not be worth our 
while to put in a woid against the said possession, as well to claim 
for ourselves some poitioii of the Algerine coast — say Oran ? I have 
given you my ojiinioii that, in the long run, much wealth miglit 
accrue from the colony to France ; but I am not ashamed to say that 
it is only a conjectural opinion. However, supposing the country to be 
ultimately productive to France, (its s])ecdy prodiicuvcness is fialpably 
out of the (picstioii,) is it certain and necessary tliut the wealth of our 
neighbours would be ruinous to us? I think not. I suspect that the 
issue might he quite the contrary, ^iid that the African wealth of France 
might make her a better customer to our maniifacturers. As to our 
claiming a part of the coast, if we had it, it w'ould only involve us in 
garrison exjicnses, and be it source tyf quarrels with France, like those 
which arose out of the juxtaposition of our colonies and tbeiis m Nortii 
America : nay more, the Frcncli would not concede an meli of the coast 
unless England we^’C to negociate with her hand on the hiU ol her sword ; 
and what Englishman, at this time of day, would stiller Jiis beer to be 
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taxed rtjpe farthittg m the hogshead for the sake of a war about Algiers ? 
The idea is preposterous. 

Next comes the more extensive question, — How fur the general cause 
of human happiness and civilization is likely to be affected by the 
French occupation of Algiers ? I address you as one who believes that, 
if civilization and luqipiness be not synonymous terms, civilization, at 
least, diminishes the horrors of human misery. If I thought otherwise, 
I should not discuss the subject with you. 

The moment an Englishman can divest himself of apprehensions, as 
[ think he safely may, that the French can do any harm to England by 
retaining Algiers, it will he natural, at the fiist view of the subject, for the 
liberality of his heart to argue thus: — France is by much the more civi- 
lized nation, and her dominion ought to insure sonio chance of civi- 
lization, as she has already brought into Algiers the abolition of hideous 
punishmenis, and the kno^^ ledge of aits and sciences that diminish bi- 
gotry and barbarism. Yes, my friend, this position is true ; and its truth 
is sonic consolation to me. When I go out to the gate of Babazoon, 
and am shown the spot whcie the Jews used to be burnt alive, and 
wlievo criminals were precipitated from a liigli wall, to be caught by 
liooks half-way down, and detained in tortures for perhsips a v\cek, 1 bless 
the event that has put Algiers under any dominion that will exclude such 
horrors. At the outside of that dreadful gate, as late as 1813, a friend 
of mine, too authentic an informant, saw a state criminal chained to a 
post to be starved alive. The sufferer was a florid, stout man on the 
first day of his punishment, and he bore the pangs of famine for several 
da}s with heroic fortitude . but on the ninth day he was heard scream- 
ing for watet; to quench his thirst, and died witli his bones coming 
through his skin. 

Further, in spit ^ of all that I hear and see as to the difficulty of get- 
ting the natives to coalesce A\ith their coiKpicrors, 1 cannot divest my 
mind of the idea that the French wull uUimalely plant here the most 
impoitaiit arts and sciences that tend to abate human misery. The Mus- 
sulman’s bigotry must ultimately retriat before civilization; and God 
knows there is room cnougli for iinpiovenient in this barharruis land. 
The native population, though it will sometimes show you heads and 
forms worthy of a serq tui al ]>icliire, exhibits incoinpaiably more iiiiine- 
rous objects of such wietchedness as you would not meet with in an 
European city : elephantiasis and blindness arc excessively common ; 
and disease and ])overty may be said to walk the streets. Until the 
French airived there was scarcely an European surgeon or })hysician iii 
the regency, except some runaway druggists’ ’prentices from Christen- 
dom ; now there is an Cvstablistied school both of surgery and medicine, 
under the inspection of talented men The doctrine of fatalism opposes 
itself in Itmino to the ver\ piolesMon of medicine and smgerv. A 
French oificer, who has written an account of the conquest, deserihes 
an intcicsling seine which he witnessed between a young Arab, who 
wfts brought in wounded to the French camp, and Ins ag*ed lather, who 
eariui to visit him. The leg-iione'oif the youth had I een sliatlered, hut 
his life might have been saved by amputation of the limb. The old 
man hung over him in agony, beseec'hing him not to odVnd God and 
Mahomet by submitting to the ojieralion. liis son follow'cd the advic<?, 
and Mahomet took him (o himself in reward of his piety. Theic are, 
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nevertheless, Moors and Jews who pretend to make both and 

surgical cures, and women who are called in as sa(jes fv mines ; but the 
native doctors know not a tittle of anatomy, and scarcely the names of 
their own medicines, many of which are noxious in the cases in which 
they are )irescribcd. In surgery they understand not even the use of a 
lancet. They console the cholic, the stone, and pleurisy with the appli- 
cation of led-liot iron to the sujlenng jiarts. Tliis treatment often 
elicits shrieks of assurance from the patients that they are perfectly 
cured, and intreaties that the aiiplication may be removed. They bked 
and amputate with a razor, and stop haemorrhage with boiling pitch. 
Dr. Abernethy, in lecturing on the disease of wens, said tliat he knew 
not how to cure them, and that perhaps whistling to them was not the 
w^orst prescription. In like manner, it is possible that the amulets be- 
stowed on the Algerines by llieir lioly inaralioots are amongst the niot-t 
innocent of their cines. 

Enormous mortality and suifeiing iiecessaiily result from this igno- 
rance of the healing art. Eor onr hideous malady they km)W no soil 
of remedy. The blood i.f tlie snffeier runs infected in his veins all Ins 
life, and makes his children also its victims. W^hen the plague used to 
come hcie, its lavages exceedt'd all conception: whole villages and 
cities have been known to he unpeopled by it; harvests rotted on tlie 
ground for want of leajiers ; ami flocks and hcids wandereil wide with- 
out a master. Large encaTn]>ments of the Arabs might he met >vith, 
wheVc the dead lay unburied under their tents. Leweson, who wit- 
nessed the plague of Algiers in 17S7, says that, of an evening, the only 
sounds to be heard were the lamentations at funerals and the ho\\ lings 
of the jackals. 

1 am u'straincd only by the disagrecahlenoss of the subject fnnn 
mentioning other instances of the human misery resulting from igno- 
rance and barbarism in this country ; hut I assure you that I have seen 
enough to convince me that the retention of tlie country by France as 
a point iVappxu for the entrance of European civilization into Africa is 
a consummation devoutly to be wished for. 

I have already alluded more than once to the faults wliich the l^Vench 
have committed since their occupation of the colony, including, under 
the gentle denomination of faults, a few useless murders committed on 
the natives. With regard to this subject, however, I am detcired from 
bestowing my jirolixity iij)on yon by two considerations. In the first 
place, the French themselves speak witli regret of those occurrences 
which have sullied their clmractcr for humanity : their press has indig- 
nantly exposed them ; and it is my firm oiihiion, if France perseveres 
in retaining Algiers, that she will learn, as we ourseUe.-^ have certainly 
learnt in India, to a certain degree, the policy of being just and hu- 
mane. In the next place, I should feel it my duly, as an Englishman 
criminating the cruelties of the Frcucii in northern Africa, to cast a 
glance at the question whether oiif own conduct in Caliruria has been 
})crfcctly immaculate ? In my opinion, the latter country could make 
out a stronger case against ^is than i^giers could against the Frcncli : 
so on this topic I shall abstain from drawing up any special indictment 
against the French, though I leave you to understand in general that 
their conduct would admit of amelioration. 
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Notre l)onlieiir, mon cher, se tieiulra toiijours entre la plante do iios picds ct 
notre occiput ; et qu’il coute uri million par an on cent louis^ la perception in- 
triiisicpie est la inonie aix-dedans do none .” — Le l^cre Goj iot. 


There were a hundred students in the new class matriculated at Yale 
College, ill Connecticut, in the year 18 — . They were young men of 
dirtereut ages and of all conditions in life, but less various in tlicir mien 
and breeding than in the characteris^cs of the widc.W-separaled states 
from which they came. It is not thought cxlraordioarj in Europe that 
the French and English, the Geirnan and the Italian, should possess 
distinct national traits : yet one American is supiposcd to be like every 
other, though the t\v() between whom the comparison is drawn were 
born and bred as far apart, and in as different latitudes as the Highland 
cateraii and the brigand of Calabria. 

I looked anamd me with some interest, when, on the first morning 
of the term, the president, profcssois, and students of the university 
assembled in the college chapel at the sound of the prayer-bell, and, 
with rny brother Freshmen, I stood in the side aisle, closing up with 
our motley and, as yet, uuclassical heads and habdiincnts, the long 
files of the more initiated classes. The berry-brown tan of the sun of 
Georgia, unblaiiched by study, was still daik and deep on the cheek of 
one ; the look of command breathing through the indolent attitude be- 
trayed in another, the young Carolinian and slave-master ; a coat of 
green, garnished ^^ilh fur and bright buttons, and shaped less by the 
tailor than by the Herculean and expansive frame over wdiich it was 
strained, bad a taste of Kentucky in its comidexiun ; the wliite skin 
and red or sandy hair, cold expression, stiff black coat, and serious 
atlcntion to the service, told of the Puritan son of New Hampshire or 
Vermont ; and, perked up in Ids well-fitted coat, the exquisite of the 
class, stood the slight and metropolitan New Yorker, with a firm belief 
in his tailor and liimself written on his efferaiiuite lip, and an occasional 
look at his neighbour’s coats and shoulders, that might have been con 
strued into wonder upon what western river or mountain dwelt the 
builders of bucli coats and men ! 

Rather annoyed at last by the glances of one or two seniors, who 
were amusing themselves with my simple gaze of curiosity, I turned my 
attention to my more immedi..tc neighbourhood. A youth with close, 
curling, brown hair, rather under-sized, hut with a certain decision and 
nerve in his lip which struck me immediately, and which seemed to 
express somehow a confidence in himself which his limbs scarce bore 
out, stood with his back to the pulpit, and wdth his foot on the seat, and 
his elbow on his knee, seemed to have fallen at once into the habit of 
the place, and to he beyond surpiiise or interest. As it was the custom 
of the college to take places at prayers and recitation alphabetically, 
and he was likely to be my neighbour in chapel and hall lor the next 
four years, 1 speculated rather more than 1 should else have done on his 
face and manner ; and as the president came to his Amen, 1 came to the 
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conclusion, that whatever might be Mr. ‘‘ S.’s** capacity for friej^dsliip, 
Jiis ill-will would be very demonstrative and uncomfortable. 

The term went on, the politics of the little republic fermented, and 
as first appearances wore away, or peculiarities wore olT by collision or 
developed by intimacy, the diti'crcnt nn pibcrs of the class rose or fell in 
the general estimation, and the graduation of talent and spirit became 
more just and definite. The “ Southerners and Noitheners,” as they 
arc called, soon discovered, I ke the classes that had gone Jicfore them, 
that they had no qualities in common, and of the secret societies which 
exist among the students in that university, joined each that of their 
own compatriots. The Carolinian or Georgian, who had passed his life on 
a plantation secluded from the society of his equals, soon found out tlic 
value of his chivalrous deportmen^ and graceful indolence in the gay 
society for which the town is remarkable • while the Vermontese, or 
Wliite-Mountaincer, “ made unfashioiiahly,’* and ill at ease on a carpet, 
took another line of ambition, and sat down with the iidvantage of 
constitutional patience and perseverance to the study which he would 
lind in tlieend a “ better continuer,** even in the race for a lady’s favour. 

It was the only republic I have ever known — that class of Freshmen. 
It was a fair arena; and neither in politics, nor t>«>clcty, nor literature, 
nor love, nor religion, have I, in much searching through the w'orld, 
found the same fair play or good feeling. Talk of onr «wu re[)ublie ! — 
its society is the very core and gall of the worst growth of aristocracy. 
Talk of the republic of letters! — the two groves liy the pyramid of 
Cains Cestius laugh it to scorn. Of love ! — of religion ! What is 
bought and sold like that which has the name of first ? What is 
made a snare and a tool hy tlic, designing like the last? jlut liere — ^ 
with a government over us evxr kindly and paternal, no favour sliowm, 
and no privilege denied, — cy^’^ery equality in the competitors at all pos- 
sible — age, previous education,' and, above all, worldly position, ^ — it was 
an arena in which a generous spirit w'ould wrestle with an ahandon of 
heart and limb he might never know' in the world again. Every indivi- 
dual rising or falling by the estimation he exacts of his fellows, there 
is no such school of honour. Each, of tlie many palms of scholarship, 
fiom the severest to the lightest, aiming at that wdiich boat suits his 
genius, and as W'clcoine as another to the goal, there is no ajiology for 
the laggard. Of the feelings that stir the heart in our youth — of the 
few, the rertj few, which have no recoil, and leave no repentance — this 
leaping from the starting-post of mind — this first spread of the encou- 
raged wing in the free heaven of thought and knowledge — is recorded 
ill my own slender experience as the most joyous ami the most un-’" 
mingled. He who has soiled hi#1iright honour with the tools of poli- 
tical ambition, — he who has leant his soul upon the charity of a sect in 
religion, — ^he who has loved, hoped, and trusted in the greater arena of 
life and manhood, — must look back on days like these as the broken- 
winged eagle to the sky — as the Indian’s subdued horse to the prairie. 

, II. , 

New Haven is not alone the seat of a university. It is a kind of 
mi^tropolis of education. The excessive beauty of the town, wu’th its 
eihbowered streets and sunny gardens, the refinement of its society, its 
central position and* accessibility, and tb^ facilities for attending the 
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lectures of the College Professors, render it a most desirable place of 
instruction in every department. Among others, the female schools of 
the place have a great reputation, and this, which in Euiojic, or with a 
European state of society, would probably be an evil, is, from the simple 
and frank character of manners in America, a mutual and decided 
advantage. The daughters of the first families of the country aie sent 
here, committed for two, tliree, or four years, to the exclusive enre of tin*, 
head of the establishment, and (as one of the privileges and advantages 
of the school) associating freely with the general society of the to*, mi, the 
male part, of course, composed principally of students. A more easy 
and liberal intercourse exists in no society in the world, and in no 
society that 1 have ever seen is the tone of moials and manners so high 
and unexceptionable. Attachments are often foir)ied,and little haim is 
tliought of it; and unless it is a very strong case of disparity or ohjec- 
tiun, no obstacle is thrown in the w'ay of the common intercom sc 
between lovers; and the lady returns to her family, and the gentleman 
senior disappears w'ltli his dcgiec, and they meet and marry — if they 
like. If they do nut, tlic lady stands as well in the matrimonial market 
as ever, and the geiitlemau (unlike liis horse) is not damaged by having 
been on his knees. 

Like “ Ec Nuir Faineant,” at the tournament, my friend Si. John 
seemed more a •looker-on than an actor in the vaiious pursuits of the 
university. A sudden interfeienec in a (juanel in which a brother 
freshman was contending against odds enlightened the class ah to his 
spirit and pci sonal stieiigth; he acquitted himself at recitations with 
the air of sclf-coiitempt for such easy excellence ; he dressed plainh, 
'but wdth instinctive taste; and at the end of the (ivst term, having 
shrunk from all intimacy, and lived alone w ith Ins books and a kind of 
trapper’s dug lie had brought with him from the west, he had ae(|nired 
an ascendency n the opinion of th'e class for which no one could well 
account, hut to which every one niihesilalingly assented. 

Wc returned after onr (list shoit vacation, and of my hundred class- 
mates there was but one wlioni I mucli cared to meet again. St. John 
had passed the vacation in his rooms, and my evident pleasure at meet- 
ing him, for the first time, seemed to open his heart to me. He invited 
me to breakfast witlihim. J^y favour seldom gianted to, a freshman, he 
had a lodging in the town — the rest of the class being compelled to live 
with a chum in the college buildings. I found his rooms — (I w'as the 
first of the class who had entered tliem) — more luxuriously furnished 
than 1 had expected from the simplicity of his appearance, hut his 
books, not many, hut select, and (what is in America an expensive 
luxury) in the best English editions%nd superbly bound, excited most 
my envy and surprise. How he should have acquired tastes of such 
ultra- civilization in the forests of tlic west was a mystery that remained 
to be solved. 

HI. 

At the extremity of a green lane in the outer skirt of the fashionable 
suburb of New Haven stood a rambling' old Dutch house, built pro- 
bably when tlie cattle of Mynheer grazed over the present site of the 
town. It was a wilderness of irregular rooms, of no dcscribuble shape 
in its exterior, and from its southern balcony, to uf *. an expressive Gal- 
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licism, ^‘gave upon tlie bay.” Ijong Island Sound, tlic great^ighway 
from the Northern Atlantic to New York, weltered in alternate lead 
and silver (ot'tener like the brighter metal, for the climate is divine), 
between the curving lip of the bay and tlie interminable and sandy 
shore of the island, some six leagues distant, the procession of ships 
and steamers stole past with an imperceptible progress, the ceaseless 
bells of the college chapel came deadened through the trees from 
behind, and (the day being one of golden nutiinin, and myself and 
St. John waiting while black Agatha answered the door-bell) the sun- 
steeped preci])ice of East Rock, with its tiara of blood-red maples 
flushing like a Turk’s banner in the light, drew from us bo^^h a truant 
wish for a ramble and a holiday. I shall have more to say anon of the 
foliage of an American October,^bnt just now, while I remember it, I 
wisli to record a belief of my own, that if, as philosophy supposes, we 
have lived other lives — if 

onr star 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And cometh from afar,” 

it is surely in the days tempered like the one I am remembering and 
describing — profoundly serene, sunny as the top of 'Olympus, heavenly 
pure, holy, and more invigorating and intoxicating tKan luxurious or 
balmy ; — the sort of air that the visiting angels might have brought 
with them to the tent of Abraham — it is on such days, I would record, 
that my own memory steps back over the dim threshold of life — (so it 
seems to m«) — and on such days only. Tt is worth the translation of 
our youtli and our household gods to a sunnier land, if it were alone fur 
these immortal revelations. • 

In a few minutes from this time wxre assembled in Mrs. Ilfrington’s 
drawing-room the six or '"seven young ladies of my more particular 
acquaintance among her pupils, of whom one was a new comer, and the 
object of my mingled curiosity and admiration. Tt was the one day of 
the week when morning visiters were admitted, and I w^as there, in com- 
pliance with an unexpected request from my friend, to present him to 
the agreeable circle of Mrs. Ilfrington. As an habitue in her family, 
this excellent lady had taken occasion to introduce to me, a week or two 
before, the new comer of whom I have spoken above, a departure from 
tlie ordinary rule of the establishment, which I felt to be a compliment, 
and which gave me, I presumed, a tacit claim to mix myself up in that 
young lady’s destiny as deeply as I should find agreeable. The new 
comer was the daughter of an Indian chief, and her name was Nunu. 

The wrongs of civilization to the noble aborigines of America are a 
subject of much poetical feeling in the United States, and will ulti- 
mately become the poetry of the nation. At present the sentiment 
takes occasionally a tangible shape, and the transmission of the daughter 
of a Cherokee chief to New Havcii^ to be educated at the expense of the 
government, and of several young men of the same high birth to dif- 
ferent colleges, will be recorded among the evidences in history that we 
did not plough the bones of| their fathers into our fields without some 
feelings of compunction. Nunu had come to the sea-bord under the 
charge of a female missionary, whose pupil she had been in one of the 
iSktive schools of the West, and was destined, though a chief’s 
c|aughter, to return^las a teacher to her fKbe when she should have mas- 
Dec . — vox.. XLV. NO. • 2 H 
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tered eo^jie of the higher accomydishments of her sex. She was an apt 
scholar, but her settled melancholy when away from her books had 
.determined Mrs. Ilfringtou to try the effect of a little society uy)on her, 
and hence my privilege to ask for her appearance in the drawing-room. 

As we strolled down in the alternate shade and sunshine of the road, 
I had been a little piqued at the want of interest, and the manner of 
course, with which St. John had received iny animated descriptions of 
the yiersonal beauty of the Cherokee. 

“ I have liunted with the tribe,’’ was his only answer, “ and know 
their features.” 

“ But she is not like them,” I replied, with a tone of some impa- 
tience ; “ she is the beau ideal of a red-skin, but it is with the softened 
features of an Arab or an Egyptian. , She is more willowy than erect, 
and has no higher check-bones than the j)lastcr Venus in your cham- 
bers. Tf it were not for the lauihcnt fire in her eye, you might take 
her, in the sculptured pose of her attitudes, fur an immortal bronze of 
Cleopatra. I tell you she is divine.” 

St. John called to his dog, and w'c turned along the green bank above 
tbe beach, with Mrs, Ilfrington’s house in view, and so opens a new 
cliaptcr of my story. 

IV. 

In the united pictures of Paul Veronese and Ra])hael, steeped as their 
colours seem to have been in the divincst age of V^cnctian and Homan 
female beauty, 1 have scarce found so many lovely women, of sodiilcreiit 
models and so perfect, as were assembled during my Sopliomorc year 
under tbe roof of Mrs. llfrington. They went about in their evening 
W'alks, graceful and angelic, but, like the virgin yicarls of the sea, tlicy 
poured the light of their loveliness on the vegetating oysters about 
them, and no diver of fashion had yet taught ihcm their value. Igno- 
rant myself in those days of the scale of beauty, their features arc 
enamelled in. my memory, and I have tried insensibly by that standard 
(and found wanting) of every court in Europe the dames most wor- 
slii])pcd and highest born. Queen of the Sicilies, loveliest in your own 
realm of sunshine and passion ! Pale and transparent princess — pearl 
of the court of Florence — than whom the creations on the immortal 
walls of the Pitti less discipline our eye for the shapes of heaven ! 
Gipsy of the Pactolns ! Jewess of the Thracian Gallipolis ! Bright 
and gifted cynosure of the aristocracy of England ! — ye arc live w^oincn 
I have seen hi as many years’ wandering over the w^orld, lived to gaze 
upon, and live to remember and adore — a constellation, I almost believe, 
that has absorbed all the iiiU isest lig!¥t of the beauty of a hemisphere 
— yet, with your pictures coloured to life in my memory, and the pride 
of rank and state thrown over most of you like an elevating charm, I 
go back to tbe school of Mrs, llfrington, and (smile if you will !) 
they were as lovely, and stately, and as w^orthy of the worship of the 
world. 

I introduced St. John to the y^'ung ladiijs as they came in. Having 
never seen him except in the presence of men, I was a little curious to 
know whether his singular aplomb would serve him as well with the 
other sex, of which I was aware he had had a very slender experience. 
My attention was distracted a^tlie moment of meudoning bis name to 
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a lovely little Georgian (with eyes full of the liquid sunshinl of the 
south), by a sudden bark of joy from the dog, who had been left in the 
hall ; and as the door opened, and the slight and graceful Indian girl 
entered the room, the usually unsocial animal sprang bounding in, 
lavishing caresses on her, and seemingly wild with the delight of a re- 
cognition. 

In the confusion of taking the dog from the room, I had again lost 
tlie moment of remarking St. John’s manner, and on the entrance of 
Mrs. Ilfrington, Nunu was sitting calmly by the piano, and my friend 
was talking in a quiet undertone with tlie pasHiouatc Georgian. 

“ I must a2)ologisc for my dog,” said St. John, bowing gracefully to 
the mistress of the house; “ he was bred by Indians, and the sight of a 
Cherokee reminded liini of liapjnet days — as it did his master.” 

Nunu turned her eyes quickly utiou him, but immediately resumed 
licr apparently deep study of the abstruse figures in the Kidderminster 
carpet. 

“ You are \^eir arrived, young gentlemen,” said Mrs. Ilfrington, 
“ wo })ross you into our service for a botanical ramble. Mr. Slingsby 
is at leisure, and will be delighted, I am. sure. Shall I say as much for 
you, Mr. St. John ?” 

St, John bowed, and the ladies left the room for their bonnets, Mr.s. 
Ilfrington last. The door was scarcely closed hen Nunu rc-appeared, 
and checking heiself with a sudden feeling at the first step over the 
threshold, stood gazing at St. John, evidently under very powerful 
emotion. 

“ Nunu!” he said, smiling slowly and unwillingly, and holding out 
Jiis hand with llie air of one who forgives an oflencc. 

She sprang upon his hosom with the bound of a leveret, and between 
her fast kisses l)roke the endearing e2)ithets of her native tongue, in 
words that I only understood by their passionate and thrilling accent. 
The language of the heart is universal. 

Tlic fair scliolars came in one after another, and we were soon on our 
way througli the green fields to the llowcry mountain- side of East llock; 
Mrs. Ilfringtoii’s arm and conversation having fallen to my sliarc, and 
St. John rambling at large with the rest of the j)arty, hut more 2)arti- 
cularly beset by Miss Temple, whose Christian name was Isabella, and 
^\hosc Christian charity had no bowels fur broken hearts. 

The most sociable individuals of the party for a while were Nunu 
and Lash ; the dog’s recollections of the ^mst seeming, like those of 
wiser animals, more agreeable than the present. The Cherokee asto- 
nished Mrs. Ilfrington by an abandonment to joy and frolic which she 
had never disj)layed before, sometimes fairly outrunning the dog at full 
speed, and sometimes sitting down breathless upon a green bank, while 
the rude creature overpowered her with his caresses. The scene gave 
origin to a grave discussion betwe«n that well-instructed lady and 
myself, upon the singular force of childish association — the extraordi- 
nary intimacy between the Indian and tli^ trapper’s dog being exf>]aincd 
satisfactorily (to her, at least^ on that attractive principle. Had she 
but seen Nunu spring into the hosom of my friend half an hour before, 
she might have added a material corollary to her proposition. If the 
dog and the chiefs daughter were not old^ricnds, the chief’s daughter 
and St. John certainly ive?c\ 
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As Wwll iis I could judge by the motions of two people walking before 
me, St. John was advancing fast in the favour and acquaintance of the 
graceful Georgian. Her southeni indolence was probably an apology 
in Mrs. Ilfrington’s eyes for leaning heavily on her companion’s arm ; 
but, in a momentary halt, the capricious beauty disembarrassed herself 
of the bright scarf that had floated over her shoulders, and bound it 
playfully around his w'aist. This was rather strong on a first acquaint- 
ance, and Mrs. Ilfrington was of that opinion. 

“ Miss Temple!” said she, advancing to whisper a reproof in the 
beauty’s ear. 

Before she had taken a second step, Nunn bounded over the low 
hedge, followed by the dog with whom she had been chasing a butterfly, 
and springing upon St. John with eytis that flashed fire, she tore the 
scarf into shreds, and stood trembling and pale, with her feet on the 
silken fragments. 

“ Madam I” said St. John, advancing to Mrs. Ilfrington, after casting 
on the Cherokee a look of surprise and displeasure, “ I should have told 
you before that your piij)il and myself are not new acquaintances. Her 
father is my friend. I have hunted with the tribe, and have hitherto 
looked upon Nunu as a child. You will believe me, I trust, when 1 
say her conduct surprises me, and I beg to assure you that any influence 
I may have over her will be in accordance with your own wislics 
exclusively.” 

Ilis tone was cold, and Nunu listened with fixed lips and frowning 
eyes. 

“ Have you seen her before since her arrival ?” asked Mrs. Ilfrington. 

“ My dog brought me yesterday the first intelligence that she was 
here. He returned from his morning ramble with a siring of wamjnnn 
about his neck, whicli had tlie mark of the tribe. He was her gift,” ho 
added, patting tiic Ik .d of the dog, and looking with a softened expres- 
sion at Nunu, who drooped licr head upon her bosom, and walked on 
in tears. 

V. 

The chain of the Green Mountains, after a gallop of some five hun- 
dred miles, from Canada to Connecticut, suddenly pulls up on the shore 
of Jjong Island Sound, and stands rearing with a bristling inane of pine- 
trees, tlirec hundred feet in air, as if checked in mid-career by the sea. 
Standing on the brink of this hold precipice, you have the bald face of 
the rock in a sheer perpendicular below you ; and, spreading away front 
the broken masses at its foot, lies an emerald meadow inlaid with a 
crystal and rambling river, across which, at a distance of a mile or two, 
rise the spires of the University, from what else were a thick-serricd 
wilderness of elms. Back from the edge of the precipice extends a 
wild forest of hemlock and fir, jdoqghed on its northern side by a moun- 
tain-torrent, whose bed of marl, dry and overhung with trees in the 
summer, serves as a path and a guide from the plain to the summit. 
It were a toilsome ascent but f?h that smboth and hard pavement, and 
the impervious and green thatch of pine-tassels overhung. 

Antiquity in America extends no farther back than the days of Crom- 
well, and East Rock is traditionary ground with us — for there harboured 
the regicides Wlialley and ^[offe, and many a fireath-hushing tale ia 
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told of them over the smouldering log-fires of Connecticut. !^ot to rob 
the historian, I pass on to say that this cavernous path to tlic mountain 
top was the resort in the holiday summer afternoons of most of the 
poetical and otherwise well-disposed gentlemen Sophomores, and, on 
the day of which I speak, of Mrs, Ilfiington and her seven* ami-twenty 
lovely scholars. The kind mistress ascended with the assistance of my 
arm, and St. John drew stoutly between Miss Temple and a fat young 
lady with an incipient asthma. Niinii had not been seen since the 
first cluster of hanging flowers had hidden her from our sight, as she 
bounded upward. 

The hour or two of slanting sunshine, poured in upon the summit of 
the precipice from the west, had been suflicient to induce a fine and 
silken moss to show its fibres amd small blossoms above the carpet of 
pine-tassels ; and emerging from the brown shadow of tlie wood, you 
stood on a verdant platform, the fuliage of sighing trees overhead, a 
fairies’ velvet beneath you, and a view below that you may as well (if 
you would not die in your ignorance) make a voj age over tlie water 
to see. 

We found Nnnu lying thoughtfully near the brink of the precipice, 
and gazing off over the waters of the Sound, as if she watched the coming 
or going of a friend under the white sails that spotted its bosom. Wc 
recovered our breath in silence, 1 alone, perhaps, of that considerable 
company gazing with admiration at the lithe and unconscious ligiire of 
grace lying in the attitude of the Grecian Hermaphrodite on the brow 
of the rock before us. Her eyes were moist and motionless with 
abstraction, her lips just ])erccptibly curved in an cx])ression of mingled 
pride and sorrow, her small hand buried and clenclied in tbc muss, and 
her left foot and ankle, models of spirited symmetry, escaped carelessly 
from her dress, the high instep strained back as if recovering from a 
leap, with the tense control of emotion. 

The game of the coquettish Georgian was well ])laycd. With a true 
Avoman’s pique, she had redoubled her attentions to my friend from the 
moment that slie found it gave pain to another of her sex ; and St. John, 
like most men, seemed not unwilling to sec a new^ altar kindled to his 
vanity, though a heart he had already won was stitliu||;^with the incense. 
Miss Temple was very lovely. Her skin, of that tint of opaque and 
])atrician white which is found oftenest in Asian latitudes, was just per- 
ceptibly warmed towards the centre of the check with a glow like sun- 
shine through the thick white petal of a magnolia ; her eyes were hazel, 
with those inky lashes which enhance the expression a tliousand-fold, 
eitlier of passion or melancholy ; her teeth were like strips from the lily’s 
heart; and she was clever, captivating, graceful, and a thorough co- 
quette. St. John was mysterious, romantic-looking, superior, a|id, just 
now, the only victim in the way. He admired, as all men do, those 
c|ualitieB which, to her own sex, rendered the fair Isabella unnmiablc ; 
and yielded himself, as all men will, a satisfied prey to enchantments of 
which he knew the sprngs wxre the pique and vanity o^^he enchant- 
ress. How singular it is ^hat the ’ftighest and best qualities of the 
female heart are those with which men are the least captivated ! 

A rib of the mountain formed a natural scat a little back from tlic 
pitch of the precipice, and here sat Miss Temple, triumphant in draw- 
ing all eyes upon lierself and her tamed lion ; her lap lull pf flowers, 
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which he had found time to gather on the way, and her white hands 
employca in arranging a bouquet, of which the destiny was yet a secret* 
Next to their own loves, ladies like nothing on earth like mending or 
marring tliQ loves of others ; and while the violets and already-drooping 
wild flowers were coquettishly chosen or rejected by those slender 
fingers, the sun might have swung back to the east like a pendulum, 
and those seven-and-twenty Misses would have watched their lovely 
schoolfellow the same. Nunu turned her head slowly around at last, 
and silently looked on. St. John lay at the feet of the Georgian, glanc- 
ing from the flowers to her face, and from her face to the flowers, with 
an admiration not at all equivocal. Mrs. JlfringLon sat apart, absorbed 
in finishing a sketch of New Haven; and 1, interested painfully in 
watching tlic emotions of the Chcroke^, sat with my hack to the trunk 
of a hemlock, — the only spectator who comprehended the whole extent 
of the drama. 

A wild rose Avas set in the heart of the bouquet at last, a spear of 
ribbon-grass added to give it grace and point, and nothing was wanting 
hut a string. Reticules were searched, pockets turned inside out, and 
never a hit of ribbon to be found. The beauty was in despair. 

“ Stay,” said St. John, springing to his feet. “ Lash ! Lash !” 

The dog came coursing in from llic wood, and crouched to his 
master’s liand. 

“ Will a string of wampum do?” he asked, feeling under the long 
hair on the dog’s neck, and untying a fine and variegated thread of 
many-coloured beads, woikcd exquisitely. 

The dog growled, and Nunu sprang into the middle of the circle 
with the fling of iiii adder, and seizing the wampum as he handed it to 
her rival, called the dog, and fastened it once more around his neck. 

The ladies rose in alarm ; the belle turned pale, and clung to St. 
John’s arm; the dog, with his hair bristling upon his back, stood close 
to her feet, in an attitude of defiance; and the siq)erb Indian, the pe- 
culiar genius of her beauty developed by her indignation, her nostrils 
expanded, and her eyes almost showering fire in their flashes, stood 
before them like a yovwig Pythoness, ready to strike them dead with a 
regard. 

St. John from his astonishment after a moment, and leav- 

ing the arm of Miss Temple, advanced a step, and called to his dog. 

The Cherokee patted the animal on the back, and spoke to him in 
her own language ; and, as St, John still advanced, Nunu drew herself 
to her fullest height, placed herself before the dog, who slunk growling 
from his master, and said to him, as she folded her arms, “ The wampum 
is mine.” 

St, John coloured to the temples with shame, 

“ Lash !” he cried, stamping with his feet, and endeavouring to fright 
him from his protectress. 

The dog howled and crept away. Half crouching with fear, toward tlic 
precipice; and St. J(»hn, shooting suddenly past Nunu, seized him on 
the brink, and held him down bj^the throa^.. 

The next instant, a scream of horror from Mrs. Ilfrington, followed 
by a terrific echo from every female present, started the rude Kentuckian 
to his feet. 

Clear over the abyss, hanging with one hand by an ashen sapling, 
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the point of her tiny foot just poising on a projecting ledg^ of rock, 
swung the desperate Cherokee^ sustaining herseli* with perfect ease, but 
with all the determination of her iron race collected in calm concentra- 
tion on her lips. 

“ Restore the wampum to his neck,” she cried, with a voice that 
thrilled the very marrow witli its subdued fierceness, “ or n\y blood rest 
on your soul !” 

St. John dung it toward the dog, and clasped liis hands in silent 
horror. 

The Cherokee bore down the sapling till its slender stem cracked 
with the tension, and rising lightly with the rebound, alit lib'c a feather 
upon the rock. The subdued student sprang to her side; but with 
scorn on her lijr, and the flusli^of exertion already vanished from her 
check, she called to the dog, and with ra})id strides took her way alone 
down the mountain. 

VI. 

Five years had elapsed. I had put to sea from the sheltered river of 
boyhood, — had encountered the storms of a first entrance into life, — 
had trimmed my boat, shortened sail, and, with a sharp eye to wind- 
ward, was lying fairly on my course. Among otliers from whom I liad 
parted company was Paul St, John, who had shaken hands with rnc at 
the University gate, leaving me, after four years’ intimacy, as much in 
doubt as to Jiis real character and liistoiy as the first day wc met. I 
had never heard him speak of cither fatlier or mother, nor luul he, to 
my knowledge, received a letter from the day of liis matriculation. He 
passed his vacations at the University; — he had stu^lied well, yet 
refused one of the highest college honours offered him with his degree ; 
— he had shown many good qualities, yet son ui unaccountable faults; — 
and, all in all, was an enigma to myself and the class. I knew him 
clever, accomplished, and conscious of superiority ; and my knowledge 
went no farther. The coach was at the gate, and T was there to see 
him oil’; and, after four years’ constant association, 1 had not an idea 
where he was going, or to what he was destined. — Tlie driver blew his 
horn. 

“ God bless you, Slingsby !” 

“ God bless you, St, John 1” 

And so w'e parted. 

It was five years from this time, I say, and, in the bitter struggles of 
first manhood, I had almost forgotten there w as such a being in tlm 
world. Late in. the month of October, in 1829, I was on iny way west- 
ward, giving myself a vacation from the law. I endiarked, on a clear 
and delicious day, in the small steamer which plies up and down the 
Cayuga Lake, looking forw^ard to a calm feast of scenery, and caring 
little who were to be my fellow-passengers. As we got out of the little 
liarbour of Cayuga, I walked astern for the first time, and saw the not 
very unusual sight of a group of Indians standing motionless by the 
wheel. They were chiefs, |rcturning^rom a diplomatic visit to Wash- 
ington. 

I sat down by the companion-ladder, and opened soul and eye to the 
glorious scenery we were gliding through. The first severe frost had 
come, and the miAculous change had passed upon the leaves whkb is 
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known only in America. The blood-red sugar maple, with a leaf 
brighter and more delicate than a Circassian lip, stood here and there 
in the forest like the Sultan’s standard in a host — the solitary and far- 
seen aristocrat of the wilderness ; the birch, with its spirit-like and 
amber leaves, ghosts of the departed summer, turned out along the 
edges of the woods like a lining of the palest gold ; the broad sycamore 
and the fan-like catalpa flaunted their saffron foliage in the sun, spotted 
with gold like the wings of a lady-bird; the kingly oak, with its sum- 
mit shaken bare, still hid its majestic trunk in a drapery of sumptuous 
dyes, like a stricken monarch, gathering his robes of stale about him to 
die royally in his purple ; the tall poplar, with its minaret of silver 
leaves, stood blanched like a coward in the dying forest, burthening 
every breeze with its complainings ; tb<5 hickory paled through its en- 
during green ; the bright berries of the mountain-ash Hushed with a 
more sanguine glory in the unobstructed sun ; the gaudy tulip-tree, tlie 
Sybarite of vegetation, stripped of its golden cups, still drank the intoxi- 
cjiting light of noon-day in leaves than which the lip of an Indian shell 
was never more delicately tinted ; the still deeper-dyed vines of the 
lavish wilderness, perisliing with the noble things whose summer they 
had shared, outshone them in their decline, as woman in her death is 
hcavenlicr than the being on whom in life she leaned ; and alone and 
unsympathising in this universal decay, outlaw^s from Nature, stood the 
fir and the hemlock, their frowning and sombre heads darker and less 
lovely than ever, in contrast with the death-struck glory of their com- 
panions. 

The dull colours of English autumnal foliage give you no conception 
of this marvellous phenomenon. The change here is gradual ; in 
America it is the work of a night — of a single frost ! 

Oh, to have seen the sun set on hills bright in the still green and lin- 
gering summer, and lo w ake in the morning to a spectacle like this ! 

It is as if a myriad of rainbows were laced through tlic. tree-tops — as 
if the sunsets of a summer — gold, purple, and crimson — had been fused 
ill the alembic of the west, and poured back in a new deluge of light 
and colour over the w dldfriicss. It is as if every leaf in those countless 
trees had been'j|||||fed to outflush the tulip — as if, by some electric 
miracle, the dye^T the earth’s heart had struck upward, and her crys- 
tals and ores, her sapphires, hyacinths, and rubies had let forth their 
imprisoned colours to mount through the roots of the forest, and, like 
the angels that in olden time entered the bodies of the dying, reanimate 
the perishing leaves and revel an hour in their bravery. 

I was sitting by the companion-ladder, thinking to^ what on earth 
these masses of foliage could be '^esembled, when a dog sprang upon 
my knees, and, the moment after, a hand was laid on my shoulder. 

•• St. John ? Impossible ! 

“ Bodily ! ” answered my quondam classmate. 

I lobked at him with astonishment. The soign/i man of fashion I 
had once known was enveloped in a kind of hunter’s frock, loose and 
large, and girded to his waist by albeit; hip hat was exchanged for a 
cap of rich otter-skin ; his pantaloons spread with a slovenly careless- 
ness over his feet ; and, altogether, there was that in his air which told 
me at a glance that he had renounced the world. Lash had recovered 
his leanness, and, after wagging out his joy, lie crouched between my 
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feet, and lay looking into my face us if he was brooding over the more 
idle days in which we had been acquainted. ^ 

“ And where are you bound ? ” I asked, having answered tho same 
question for myself. 

Westward with the chiefs ! ” 

“ For how long ? ” 

“ The remainder of my life.** 

I could not forbear an exclamation of surprise. 

“ You would wonder less,” said he, with an impatient gesture, “ if 
you knew more of me. And by the way,** he added with a smile, “ J 
think I nei!er told you the first half of the story — my life up to the time 
I met you.*’ 

“It was not for want of a catechist,” I answered, settling myself in 
an attitude of attention. 

“ Noj and I was often tempted to gratify your curiosity; but from 
the little intercourse I had had with the world, I had adopted some 
precocious principles ; — and one was, that a man’s influence over others 
was vulgarized and diminished hy a knowledge of his history.” 

I smiled ; and as tlie boat sped on her way over the calm waters of 
the Cayuga, St. .John went on leisurely with a story which is scarce re- 
markable enough to merit a repetition. He believed himself the natu- 
ral son of a Western hunter, but only knew that he had passed his cuily 
youth on the borders of civilization, between whites and Indians, and 
that he had been more particularly indebted for protection to tiic father 
of Nunii, Mingled ambition and curiosity liad led him eastward while 
still a lad, and a year or two of a most vagabond life in tlic different 
cities had taught him the cautipn and bitterness for whicli^ lie was so 
remarkable. A fortunate experiment in lotteries supplied him with the 
means of education, and, with singular application in a youth of such 
w^amlering habits, he had applied himself to stuJy under a private mas- 
ter, fitted himself for the University in half the usual time, and culti- 
vated, in addition, the literary taste which I have remarked upon. 

“ This,” he said, smiling at my look of astonishment, “ brings me up 
to the lime wdien we met. I came to college the age of eighteen, w ith 
a few hundred dollars in my pocket, some pwgnany^jj^ricnce of tlic 
rough side of the world, great confidence in myself aneHRtnist of others, 
and, I believe, a kind of instinct of good manners whiSi made me am- 
bitious of shining in society. You were a witness t6 my debut. Miss 
Temple wJs the first highly-educated woman I had ever known, and 
you saw her, effect on me.” 

“ And since w& parted ? ” 

“ Oh, since we parted my life has been vulgar enough. I have ran- 
sacked civilized life to the bottom,^^and found it a heap of unredeemed 
falsehoods. I do not say it from common disappointment, for I may 
say I succeeded in everything I undertook ” 

“ Except Miss Temple,” I said, interrdpting, at the hazard of wound- 
ing him. 

“No; she was a coquette,|ancI I piAsued her till I had my turn. 
You see me in my new character now. But a month ago I was the, 
Apollo of Saratoga, playing my own game with Miss Temple. I left 
her for a woman worth ten thousana of her and here she is.” 

As Nunu came up the companion-way from the cabin, I thought I 
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had never seen breathing creature so exquisitely lovely. With the ex- 
ception of a pair of brilliant moccasins on her feet, she was dressed in 
the usual manner, but with the most absolute simplicity. She bad 
changed in those five years from the child to the woman, and, with a 
round and well-developed figure, additional height, and manners at once 
gracious and dignified, she walked and looked the chieftain’s daughter. 
St. John took her hand, and gazed on her with moisture in his eyes, 

“ That 1 could ever have put a creature like this,” he said, “ into 
comparison with the dolls of civilization !” 

We parted at Biifialo ; St. John with his wife and the chiefs, to pur- 
sue their way westward by Lake Erie, and I to go moralis^g on my 
way to Niagara. 

, SUNGSBY. 


A NEW CHURCHYARD. 

nr THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 

O'er breezy oaks — whose sires were giants then 
When Charles in battle met “ the man ot‘ men” — 
From Shireclitfs* crest I ^aze on earth and sky, 

And things whose beauty doth not wane and the, — 
Rivers, that tread tlieir everlasting way, 

Ohaunting the wintry hymn, or summer lay, 

That brings the tempest’s accents from alar, 

Or breathes of woodbines, where no woodbines are. 
What earth-born meteor, in the freshening breeze 
Burns, wliile day fades o’er Wadsley*s coftagos? 
Upon the hill beneath me I behold 
A golden steeple amid fields of gold, 

That starts out of the earth with sudden power, 

A bright flame, glowing heavenward, like a flower, 
Where erst nor temple stood, nor holy psalm 
Rose by the mountains in the day of calm. 

Thither, percltaq^e, will plighted lovers hie ; 
SoonJ|M|j^ sid^ how soon their dust may lie I 
ThoilHBPn jiic\ grief hath sobb’d her long farewell, 
Laid oWthiklust, perchance, a stone will tell 
Tiie l^d, oJfl^5?e, that breaks the reader’s lieart 
With unuttpr’d words, which cry “ Depart !” 

And Tlmev with pinions stolen from the dove, 

Will sweep avwur the epitaph of love. 

Vet deem not that atiection can expire. 

Though earth itself sh 11 melt in seas of (ire ; 

For truth hath written on the stars above, 

“ Affection cann§t die, if Goef is love.'’ 

VVlieiui’er T pass a grave, with moss o’ergrown. 

Love seems to rc^t uppn the silent stone, 

^ Above thcVrec^ of sublunary things. 

Like ft tiri^d ait^el, sleeping on his wings. 
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SOME FURTHER ACCOUNT OP THE BARBARIANS OF 
THE NORTH* 

BY LEfTCH RITCHIE. 

Among my fellow-lodgcri in the Maison du Tatare Ismailof — 
(Ismailof, by the way, is a Russian, not a Tatar name) — there was a 
dandy of the first water, whose name was Duckett, and whose red and 
white complexion, and black hair, put me in mind of Miss Landon’s 
description of the Narcissus of a Rathboiie-place counter. I believe, in 
fact, that Duckett’s employment |it one period of his life really was the 
admeasurement of tape; but that is of no consequence. He was a 
youth far “ above buttons;” and, when the question came to be of a 
pleasure tour, he smiled scornfully at Paris, turned his shoulder upon 
Italy, and laughed outright at the vulgarity of the Alps. He would 
travel among the Barbarians. 

Duckett was not quite a Narcissus ; for, although he admired him- 
self above all created beings, instead of running away from the nymphs 
like the spooney sou of Cephisus and Liriope, he passed one-half of his 
time in running after them. His existence was made up of adventures, 
or rather of the pursuit of them ; and to go home to London, and tell 
how he had been in the good graces of a real Russian, a genuine female 
barbarian, was the very summit of his worldly ambition. Besides, he 
was a person, if I do not wrong him much, of very slender income ; 
his hat was decidedly in the decline of life, and I once arrived at ocular 
demonstration of his having had a slit in the upper part of his boot 
fine-drawn by the coblcr. Duckett believed that he was destined to 
mend his fortune by making love ; and, of all the romantic stories he 
liad read, and they were not a few, those only appeared to stick in his 
memory which described the liero as beinjft^ovcrwhelmed with presetits 
by the lady, or ladies, of his .diainbjrested afR^ctij^i^.^*^ 

One day Duckett was walking along a street and, 

chancing to turn his eyes upon a jeweller’s wiiltl6wj||||||aw, as through 
a glass darkly, the jeweller’s wife. And the wife him. 

She was a Russian beauty. In other w^ords, li|^;^ace cqpld not boast a 
single regular feature, and yet was on the whbre^prctlv and loveable. 
Her complexion was an inimitable mixture of roses and lilies, which’ 
her own sweet and cunning hand had laid on» Her hair was. of the 
colour which God pleased ; but being entirely' concealed by a little sad- 
coloured silk handkerchief, the beholder was left to imagine it to be 
what it ill all probability really;, was — paley gold. Her eyes, blue, 
lustrous, and insidious, spoke a language which was English to the 
happy Duckett. 

He passed the shop again — again — a^iii ; ..and etill he saw, and still 
he was seen. The lady looked longer and loilger ^ they greW intimate 
in glances: the affair was .progressing. At length Duckett went in. 
He pulled off his hat, and held it in his hand the whole time, according 
to the Russian fashion ; he bowed, simpered, and sighed, and examined 
a gold locket — but did not buy. He thought the lady looked still 
more anxious than usual in such cases, that he should take it ; but. 
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not nnderfitftnding a word of her langua^, hC' could only guess. 
DuckettVin fact, iVas delicate, perhaps fastidiously so. At last, in the 
midst of his hesitation, she thrust the trinket hastily across the counter, 
with a glance which spoke to his soul, “ Take it : it is a gift when the 
accursed jeweller came in suddenly from the hack shop. Duckett 
leaped backwards, till lie was brought to by the other counter ; and the 
jeweller's wife, startled and disconcerted, gathered the locket hastily up, 
and' put it away. 

The adventurer knew very well that barbarians are always jealous, 
and that their wrath is fierce, and their anger cruel. He kept away 
from the PetroVka for several days : but love at length overcame pru- 
dence, and once more he found himself standing by the fatal window. 
No smile, however, sunned him whe«-e he stood ; r.o furtive glance, 
flitting among the gold and gems which surrounded her, smote him as 
if by chance, and galvanised him to the backbone. The lady was 
angry, or, if not angry, reserved, or, if not reserved, indifferent. Duckett 
was petrified. No ingenuity could account for this turn of fortune, till 
one day the explanation came upon him like a thunderbolt. Another 
young man passed the window — another ditto, as he said, of himself: 
the same carnation cheeks — the same black hair — the same tall and 
elegant person ; — all save the bad hat and the mended boot ; for the 
stranger’s beaver was new and his calf-skins whole. The lady smiled 
as he passed, and looked at him from under her eyc-lashes ; and the 
rival, drawing np his collar, raised himself on liis toes till he appeared 
a giant to poor Duckett, and strode past the shop like a church stee])le. 

That day Duckett looked like a ghost. In vain I bored him for some 
of his amat9ry adventures ; in \ain Madame Vazmer, our charming 
hostess, asked him, with her rosiest smile, to be helped to gudgeon : 
silent, sullen, sad, he sat at the table, as green and yellow, and stift* 
and sour, as a pickled cucumber. Twenty-four liours passed away in 
this mood ; when, unable to bear his fate any longer, he went once 
more to the Petrovka. The lady looked at liim. A momentaiy ex- 
pression of joy, fierce, bright, and beautiful, seemed to illumine her 
face; but tho next -inmnent, casting down her eyes suddenly, she ap- 
peared to look imiiomcthing in a drawer beside her. The glance was 
enough for Du^Mt.^ Tie read in it the explanation of all his torment, 
and the termipatibn* of all his fears. It was the lady who had been 
jealous — jealous of 4iis Tcmissness ; the young man with the new hat 
was a blind ; and her ihdifference a hypocrisy. Duckett, in a flutter 
of delight, determined to go in, and, if need were, even to buy the locket ; 
but, as the latter idea occurred to him, he thrust his hand into his 
small-clothes pocket; a tiny chi k met his ear ; and, turning away, he 
walked irresolutely past the sMbp. The next moment he felt some one 
fottch him behind. It was an urchin who had darted out of the door, 
and who, with a few words of some unintelligible gibl^erish, and a smile 
of sly meaning, slipped a .purs^ into his hand, containing a pearl ring, 
and a rolitnd score of duesats ! 

To describe the exultation of ^Duckett i^ndet this shower of barbaric 
pearl and gold is iinpossible ; for this, as he confessed to me, was the 
only real adventure he had ever emoyed. He immediately bought a 
hew hat, was measured for a new pair of boots, and treated himself to 
a bottle of generous Madeira, instead of the thin cheap Medoc he had 
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hitherto drunk at dinaen The next day he sallied forth to the Petrovka, 
with a beating heart, determined to bring the intrigue to a cris^. 

But Duckett was not brave in the vulgar sense of the word. The 
very magnitude of the lady’s gift alartned him, and, as a thousand stories 
of barbaric , jealousy and revenge crowded upon his mind, he hopetl, 
and trusted, that the husband was still ignorant of his wife’s generosity. 
He crossed first on the other side ; but seeing, to his great surprise, his 
rival go in, indignation and curiosity lent him courage, and, making a 
very short circuit, he reached the window. His rival was indeed there ; 
but no longer happy and triumphant. His voice was loud in complaint 
and invective ! Duckett chuckled at the sound ; he wished the con- 
ceited fellow would turn towards the window that he might see his new 
hat. But, alas ! the husband a^ well as the wife was tliere ! and this 
could be no lover’s Jeremiad. Tall, grim, and massive, the jeweller 
stood eyeing his customer, his eyes flashing fire, and his beard appear- 
ing to curl with barbarian rage, Duckett could not for his life refrain 
from putting his head in at the door to see what was going on. 

At that fatal moment, the wife caught a glimpse of his figure, and 
the sensitive woman gave a loud scream ; when her husband, bounding 
instantaneously across the counter, rushed, with the roar of a tiger, to 
the door. Duckett for one instant stood paralysed with terror; the 
next, he wheeled about instinctively, and fled like the wind down the 
street. To turn the corner of the Petrovka, and dash into the Pont- 
des-Marcschaux, were but the occupation of some seconds. Onward 
pressed the adventurer, gasping up the steep hill formed by the street, 
and followed by the jeweller, the stranger, and the wife, gathering at 
their heels, as they Hew, a niiscellajj^ous crowd of mujeks, shopmen, 
isvorchiks, merchants, monks, and nobles. At the corner of the Lou- 
berka the unfortunate Duckett was knocked down by a street-keeper. 

What account do you give of this ?” cried the stranger, in French, 
snatching the purse out of his pocket ; while the husband stood over 
the victim like a goul. 

“ As God is my judge,” grasped Duckett, “ I never saw the woman 
but with the counter between us !” • . 

“ What lias tliat to do with the question ? It purse, which I 

left by mistake upon the counter, and which the^Jrecent people in- 
tended to return, when their boy put it into your hands instead of mine !” 

At th^ juncture I happened to pass by, and well for Duckett it was that 
I did so ? I explained the mistake to the stranger, and, slipping a ten 
rouble note into the street-keeper’s hand, in all probalnlity saved my 
countryman froi;|i the necessity of extending his travels tq^ Siberia. 

The species of honesty practised by the jeweller and his wife may 
seem out of keeping with the character 1 have already gfven of the 
Russian shopkeepers ; and yet instances of a similar kind occur every 
day. They wdll .perjure themselves fifty times in a breath for the sake 
of cheating you out of a kopeck ; but if you leave the coin (about the 
value of a centime) upon the counter by mistake^ they will run half a 
mile after you to return it. It is odd how the extremes of barbarism 
and civilization sometime^ meet at a common point ! In the Palais 
Royal at Paris, the. very same kind of honesty, and the very same kind 
of dishonesty^ are things of constant recurrence. Poor Mr. Duckatt 
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need not have gone bo far as Mobcsow, either for the insidioiiB smiles, ^ 
the goldl^n generosity, of a shopkeeper’s wife. 

But, talking of shopkeepers, let us inquire what it is the barbarians 
have got to sell ? For my part, I felt no small degree of curiosity on 
the subject, having been assured at Memel — the last frontier town of 
the civilized world which I had passed through — that if I did not mean 
to conform to the customs of the savage country I was about to explore, 
in letting my beard grow, wearing a shirt for a quarter of a year, encou- 
raging the production of tartar on my teeth, tying rags round my legs 
instead of stockings, dressing my hair with my fingers, and clothing my 
feet in the bark of trees, it would be absolutely necessary to lay in a 
complete outfit of scissors, shirts, combs, boots, razors, tooth-brushes, 
and stockings. ^ 

It so happened that I was not long at Moscow when an opj)ortunity 
occurred of fully gratifying my curiosity; for an exposition took place 
of the Products of National Industry, to which Prince S. Gagarin had 
the politeness to send me a ticket, with an admonition that I should not 
fail to go. Products of national industry ! Bark shoos — wampum belts 
— glass beads — sca-weed chemises — hides — tallow — hemp ! The thing 
was almost too ridiculous — enough so, in fact, to make an Englishman 
afraid of his dignity ; and 1 consulted on the subject — but with perfect 
gravity, so as to avoid wounding his feelings — Colonel Paul Moncha- 
noff, a gentleman who had contrived to pick up, God knows how, as 
much scientific knowledge as would set up a London professor. 

Russia,” said the Colonel, as seriously as if he intended no hum- 
hug in the \vorld, “ may be considered a new country, so far as the arts 
of civilization are concerned. Th^ arc not indigenous among us; tliey 
have not grown gradually up from a rude and formless germ, receiving 
successive improvements from cultivation and experiment ; — they have, 
on tlic contrary, been imported, as they now exist, from the more fa- 
voured climates of Europe ; and thus, generally speaking, our master- 
manufacturers are foreigners. This must necessarily he the case to a 
certain extent; hot in Russia, it will, in all probability, be so a shorter 
time than in any other coamtry in the world under similar circumstances. 
The reason is, wx possess the faculty of imitation more stroligly 
than any other parole mentioned in history. For instance, you no doubt 
adnnred a bust of Catherine in the Academy of Arts at St. Petersburg ; 
it was the production of a poor ignorant mujek, who amused himself, 
almost unconsciously, with chopping a block of marble in that manner 
upon the quay. 

“ But when I say that our manufacturers are almost all foreigners, I 
mean those belonging to such great establishments as could not have 
been formed without a considerable capital. The country is swxrming 
with native manufacturers. Ride out a .few versts in the neighbourhood 
of Moscow, and you will hear the sounds of manufacturing industry 
from cveiy cottage window. Ijook into these windows, and you will see 
the mujek^t engaged in working figures \ipon silk or velvet of the most 
elegant and recherche patterns. Nothing coijies out of tiie foreign looms 
that is not immediately laid hold of and imitated by the natives, whose 
extreme simplicity of life enables them to compete, even in prices, with 
their comparatively luxurious rivals. Go, in fine, to the exposition, 
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^whj&rc you will see at the counters, mingling with Germane, French, and 
English, our bearded merchants and mechanics ; and tl»en coiwo home 
and dine with me, and indulge ydurself, by way of compensation, in 
talking of Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham.” 

I made tlie Colonel a bow, with wonderful decorum of face ; and, 
liooking my arm into that of M. Khamckoir, (the elegant poet and dra* 
rnatist,) went away to see the expose of the Barbarians Of the North. 

The assembly- room of the nobility was the scene of action — a vast 
hall, divided into three, like a Catholic church, by a colonnade of imi- 
tative marble. The middle space, or nave, as it would be called in 
ecclesiastical architecture, is the arena for dancing, and it is capable of 
containing three thousand persons. Round tlic sides, however, between 
the walls and the colonnade, there runs a gallery, large enough to ac- 
rommodate perhaps from a thousand to fifteen hundred in addition ; 
while, in six or bcvcn lateral apartments, originally destined for gaming 
or refreshments, you might stow possibly two thousand more. 

All these places were full — it was, in fact, a legular cram; and as it 
was the first day of the exhibition, I had an ojiportnnity of seeing the 
whole population of the city in epitome. My ticket was for the private 
(Injb — the days of the nobility; but my business in Russia was to sec 
the people^ and I did not commit the mistake of confining my observa- 
tion to a very small, and, morally speaking, not a very important class. 
On the present occasion, all ranks were displayed before me ; for curio- 
sity, and the prcstifje attending a “ first day,” had induced the nobles 
to lay ceremony aside, and mingle with their peasants and slaves in one 
common mass of humanity. 

The men and women of the nobilitj^, or upper I'lasscs, were exactly 
like those of a similar rank whom we sec promenading in Regent-street, 
or on the Boulevards of Paris. Colonel MoncliauolV was indeed right 
ill his estimate of the imitative genius of his country ; for these barba- 
rians have the knack of copying so clo&|Jy their civilisced bretliren of 
France or England, that it is uttcily impossible to distinguish one from 
the other. Nay, so elaborate arc they in ihis species of manufacUiring 
industry, that they begin even in the cradle. Their nuisery governesses 
are very freipieiitly Englishwomen; they learn French for their every- 
day language, German for its general utility, and English as an accoin- 
plishraent. They go tlirough the same routine of education as at Lon- 
don or Paris ; and, in short, they at length pass themselves off for ladies 
and gentlemen of liuropc 1 

An English traveller, indeed, asserts that the ladies are in the habit 
of picking off piecjjs of the candles as they pass by — to cat, I suppose ; 
but as I never happened to witness anything of the kind myself, all I 
can state upon the subject is, that one evening, at the house of the 
Princess Mescherski, (the Russian translator and munificent distributor* 
of religious tracts,) on the fact being mentioned, it sent such a polite 
cachiunation from one end of tlie room to the othe^r, as must have made 
the author alluded tp, had he been present, wish himself in the mines 
of Siberia. The writer of a late French brochure brings forward a still 
graver accusation : he assertp that they are all ifiieves. This, I am 
sorry to say, my evidence will go rather to establish than otherwise : 
for, on leaving the country, I missed several large pieces of my heart, 
or at least of that portion of it wliich I did not leave at home. 
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The class riext to the nobility i^onSistej of the Russiaii merchants of 
the hipest guild, some of thenj magiiuficently arrayed in robes adorned 
with gold embroidery. Th^i there ^were the other guilds, generally 
dressed in the national kaftan, with or without the Sash, and almost all 
provided with a luxuriant beard. Then came the tradesmen, artisans, 
and labourers of every description, each in his best attire, and all exa- 
mining the riches displayed before them With immovable gravity. The 
gravity of tho lower order of Russians, be it observed, is sui generis ; 
for instead of the apathy which forms the greater portion of that of the 
Turks, and red men of America, its chief characteristic is attentive 
observation. No" exclamations of any frivolous kind were heard here, 
even among the exclamatory sex ; no O la-s !” Dear me-sl” or 
“ Good gracious-s“!” The rtiercantile dame, clad in silk that might 
have stood on end, turned round her beautifully painted face to her 
daughter, an4 made some quiet remark ; and Mademoiselle, piloting 
herself between the gigots silualed at each shoulder like Scylla and 
Charybdis, peered her little French bonnet over the article, and replied 
mildly — (I hope the reader understands Russian) — Ugh, agh, ogh ! 
bow, w6w, wow !” 

One of the first objects which struck me in a particular manner was 
a fuU-lcifgth portrait of Catherine II., which I had the imprudence to 
pronounce to be a v^ry superior painting. M. Khamekoff admonished 
me that it was only a piece of Russian needle-work ; and I detemiincd 
to be more circumspect for the futuie. 

VVe then ariivcd at some superb Cashmere shawls, which looked, at 
a little distance, like paintings'’ on a rich velvet ground. The price of 
‘^line^was three thousand Voubles, and of another twelve hundred, ^\llicll 
I thought cheap for the article, till I discoveied Uiat they were only 
itnitations of Casln lere. They are inaiiufacturcd from a mateiial ob- 
tained, not fiom the goat, but from the Kirgis sheep in winter — a sort 
of down which grows beneatj||thc coarser long hair of the animal. Uast 
year the Kmiicrot bought one of these sliawls for four thousand five 
- hundred roubles *. 

There were also some Leghorn bonnets — imitation, as usual. One of 
a black colour was marked at nine .hundred roubles, and a white one at 
seven hundred. Such things, I know, are sometimes sold in Italy for 
three thousand francs, but I caianot judge of the relative fineness of the 
manufacture. 

A beautiful stuff next attracted our Attention, which looked like 
figured cotton velvet, tfnd'was marked at only two roubles the arcliinc 
(two feet four inches). A short time ago this was mauufaclured entirely 
by the Tatars ; but the Russians, as usual, set themselves to copy, anil 
soon drove the inventors out of the market. The Tatars, however, 
nlthoiigh obliged to buy fiom their rivals, sinc6 they can buy more 
cheaply than they can make, still retain a portion of the r:etail trade ; 

they frequent the inns of Moscow- Jtnd St. Petersburg, oflferipg to 
Iftie traveller cloaks and dressing-gowns, which the unsusp^ing inno- 
cent purchases as Tatar commeidities. ^ 

The jsil^ velvet waa enormously dear. Qnwrought silk^ brought firdm 

, — ^ ^ — y — - ■ — — ’ 

* A rouble, at the rate of exchange when the authof was^fP ^Russia (a few 
^ months ago), was worth ^ 
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near the mineral waters oC the Caucasus — and among the most beautiful 
I ever saw — sold for twenty-seven roubles and a half, Russian 
pounds forty of which (or a pood) are ^ual to thirty-six English, 

Printed cottons were good and cheap. M. Khamekoff told me that 
three thousand roubles worth of thia manufacture was sold at the last 
fair of Leipsic, formerly supplied exclusively by England ! I do not 
pledge myself for the accuracy of this statement ; but, in the spi^cimens 
I saw, I certainly detected no inferiority to tl»e Manchester prodiietunie. 

I observed, however, the sanm tiling here which struck me in France, 
namely, that they either do not possess oi- do not exhibit the very in- 
ferior qualities. In Paris all the printed cottons are better uud more 
beautiful (and dearer, of course) than those we see in London, except 
in the hrst-rate warehouses. It is the same case"* with silks* A Prencli 
woman of the lower classes, cfen if she rould obtain it, whtcli she 
cannot, would not deign to wear the miserable stuff with winch an 
English lady adorns herself for the sake of saving a shilling a yard. 

The highest price of woollen cloth which I observed, was thirty-two 
roubles the archine. Formerly tlie l^oles were the masters of the mar- 
ket, but the Russians have learned to sutpass them. Some of the cloths 
were extremely fine, but the black colours dingy instead of black. The 
growth of w'ool is a subject of extraordiiiaiy imppitance to Russia, and 
is watched with intense interest by the more infoUigent of tlic ])coplo. 
Merino sheep are breeding in vaiioug parts of tlie cuunti v, from the shores 
of the Baltic to the frontiers of China ; and tlic c\teiisive clotJif trade cm ried 
on with the celestial empire, is now fixed on such a basis as cannot be 
shaken by the intervention of other nations. Formeily the Russians 
brought the goods destined llbr this traffic, from a disUiuce of several 
thousand miles to the frontiers. Now, the goods — the fluinnfactory — 
the w'ool — the sheep on which the wool grows — all aie close to the 
market I 

The Russians owe this, in the first ingtanct, to an Ihiglishman, the 
late Mr. Keuipton Harvey, hiother of Mr. Harvey, lecturer on Eughsli, 
literature at the University of Moscow. This gentleman, in the autumn 
of 1829, brought from the heart of Saxony, to the iieighbomhood of 
Moscow, a flock of six linndrcd Merino sheep, with the inlcntion of 
sending a portion of them to Irkutsk. A joint-stock company, howevei', 
was afterwards formed, chiefly by the exertions of M. Zeidler, the 
Governor of Siberia, and four hundred of these valuable animals were " 
marched jiito Asiatic Russia. The whole distance fiom Saxpny was 
betwxen five and six thousand miles, and the travellers took four ^cais 
to their journey. This wool does not detcrioiatc, even among the snows 
of Siberia; and* they siitfer less by drought and epidemic diseases in 
summer than the native sheep. The emperor is a partner in this 
company, holding forty shares, at two hundred and twenty-five roubles 
each*. 

Another article of vast importance is beet-root sugar. The loaves 
were amoj mi^ whitest and most beautiful I had ever seen* ; and it is 
said that j^Pmssia the root gives te* per cent, moie syrup lliaii in 
France. .bankruptijiy has been the lot- of s])ecnl.itors in this 

* The stock of the company, on the 1st of Augu^t, I consisted of C34 j>nro»' 
Merinos, and 2904 of the first and second crosses and native shetp. The stations 
are Irkutsk, Miuusiu^, and Verknyudinsk. Tlie long wool of the fust generation 
is said to be adaptcstillr combing, and perfectly well united lo the Knglbh market. 
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manufacture — a fate which frequently attends the forlorn hope in such 
great enterprises. Correcting the errors, however, and benefiting by 
the experience of their predecessors, it is to be confidently expected that 
a different destiny will attend those who now follow, and that beet-root 
sugar will very soon enrich both the grower and the country. Even now 
it is sold at three roubles in the pood (thirty-six English pounds) 
chea])er than West Indjan sugar. 

The plated goods were formerly all French — they are now all Russian, 
and quite as good, and singulaily cheap. 

The cutlery is rudedy fashioned, and the steel badly tempered. You 
may buy a thousand pen-knives for twenty ror.bles ; and supposing yon 
retail them at half a rouble each, you will thus icaii/e a profit of twenty- 
four hundred per cent. ! Cast-iron is i^iported from England. 

The common eaithemvare was worse than that of England, but the 
porcelain neaily equal to the manufacture of Sevres. 

Plain bookbinding \vas execllciit, and cost only about a shilling for a 
large octavo volume. The finer kind dear, but very beautiful. 

Silk hats wei e far lighter, much more beautiful, and upwards of fifty 
per cent, cheaper than those of Loudon. The “ heaver” hats, made 
like the English, not of beaver but of hare, were quite as good, and 
about the same price. 

Such was the Exposition of the Products of National Industry — or 
rather, that small ])ortioii of it which attracted my attention — of the 
Barbarians of the North. 

I had an ojiportnnity of seeing the native manufacturers at work, 
described by Colonel Moncharofi’, in various rides, and more cspeciully 
in various walks, in the country siinounding Moscow. But, for the 
])rcsciit, let me forget that I am one of the “ nation of shopkecjrcrs,” 
and only think that 1 ?mi a deni/eii of the world at large. On leaving 
Moscow, the same ditlereiice in manners is observable between town 
and country us in other ]iarts of Europe. The diess of the peasant is 
the same, but he is fi anker and more familiar, and as hospitable as his 
means admit. A luiiclieon of black bread, and a jug of cream-like 
milk, or a platter of yrrosto-ipiashva, arc always at the disposal of tiie 
stranger ; but as for a draught of (juass, it is thought a compliment to 
be asked for it. This is a small sour beverage, which answers the pur- 
pose of table-bed' to all classes, rich and poor. The proslo-cjuashya is 
simply milk turned thick and sour by the sun in summer, or the fire in 
winter. Even in eiinii) Seotlitiid this is called “ spoded milk,”* although, 
in reality, it is anionu: the most wholesome kinds of food that can he 
eaten; and, when eiinched with a little cream amL sugar, it forms a 
“ dainty dish” that might he* “ sJ before a king.” The peasant docs 
not (h'rnand, or expect, payment for such lio^pitulity ; but when oflered 
any, his habitual lininility luevents him from refusing it. 

The villag* s arc <»ftcn as snug and comfortable as the English ; hut, 
in general, they may be said to be upon a par with those of Scotland, 
oxccjit in the article oi diit ; a commodity which is cither much scarcer, 
or much less ostentalmu^^l y disphiycd, in Muscovy than in the Land of 
Cakes. As for the great mass of the Irist liovels, I question whether 
-they would he consideied good enough for a Russian ]>ig. Even their 
)&xtcrnal iippcarnnce, however, (wlien they are not Crown villages,) 
depends iqion the character of the lord of the land, ^ut it is satisfactory 
to think that the number of jgnorant brutes still remaining among the 
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nobility is diminishing every day, cither by the progress of civilization, 
or occasionally, by the knives and hatchets of the dejxmdent^. Ma)' T 
be permitted to suggest, that a gentle a])plicatien of the knoot by the 
government, “ supra dorsum nudum, ])ulsjiutc camiiano,*’ might be 
advantageously substituted for the ‘ ittcr mode of teaebiug a “ great 
moral lesson ?” not that I am particularly scpicamisli on tlie point, or 
that f think a bit the uorse of J<diu Kussian for assiiniiiig, in the almost 
total absence of praettraf law (for tliere is jdeiity of the()ictiral) the 
mnuagemeiit of the affair himself; but the task, to say the best of it, is 
an invidious one, and must have the effect of continuing the absurd 
and pitiful distinctions winch subsist between the two classes ot the 
country — the mighty mass of this colossal nation, and the little handful 
of land-owners, who speak Frci^fh, and wear pig-tailed coats. 

At the village of Yassenova, f was ])articu]ariy struck with the neat 
and even genteel appearance, of one oYllie houses; and, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Harvey, as an interpreter {hrotluu of the introdueov of 
Merinos), I made some inquiries which threw a good ileal of light upon 
the manners of the ])casantry. To hiiihl the houM^ we were told, cost 
a thousand roubles; which was, in all probability, not half the real 
sum. Even the lady mujek who did the honoms, smiled siguificantly as 
she gave us this piece of informaliou ; luilt' in doubt, as it seemed, 
whether it would be more luqileasanl to let us undervalue her acquisi- 
tion, or to run the risk of the story of her wealth gel ting to the land- 
lord’s oars. Yet her landlord was Piinec S. Gagarin, one of the most 
humane and intelligent members of the Russian aiistocracy. The ex- 
planation is, that the obrok, or eapitation-tax, is lixi'd by the master, and 
may consequently l)o supposed to eonesj)ond with llie mi'-^ns of the serf. 

The Imilding occupied a large space of ground, but the greater part 
consisted of wliat in an biiiglisli farm woukl be outliouses. In a climate 
like this, everything must be under one toof. The dwelling-house was 
composed of three small a])artmen1s, instead of merely the usual ‘M>uti 
and ben;” and here resided three rcvspectable and will-doing famdics, 
that of the father and those of his two sons. Tii Rus ia, when a jieasant 
marries, lie lirings his wdfc Uovw ; ami althuugli the eommon nest does 
not become larger, tilie old birds make a little ro )m lor tlie stranger, 
while the grand-clnldren, being born on the spot, make rorun for ihem- 
sclves. The atmosphere of the house wois incoinpnrahly hotter than 
that of the street, wdiieh w^as hakinphi the sun; and every door, w indow, 
or chink was kept carefully shut. It is to this artiticial atmo^pllere, 
and to this alone, that the premature decay of bi‘auty is owing. The 
vapour-bath, I fpcl convinced, is rather favourable to it lhan othin wise. 

The garden, or ratlier orchaid, was large, and well stocd-.ed with tlie 
usual kinds of fruit-trees. Almost all these, however, w ere jdauted from 
the seeds ; and I observed some ap]do-trees, which, altliough five years 
old, were not more than six feet high. Our conductress pointed lait a 
few slips which had been lately J^et in the ground, but she aj)[)eare(( to 
be in some doubt as to their thriving, sa\iug that tliey diil not under- 
stand that mode of planting. This^woinan liad the mo^t lieautiful 
teeth I ever saw ; and, having hilherto been aecustonierl only to the 
beauties of the city and of the great roads, I asked lu r, in surprise, to wdiat 
this was owing ? She replied, that she painlcd ftrr Jacf* ; and 

that, after, being in^Ioscow for two years as a nuisc, lluding the use of 
tea discolour her teeth, she had rcturnciLl instantly to her village, in 

2 1 2 
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order to preserve those ornaments which had been envied by women of 
the liighesL distinction. The manners of this peasant were easy and 
graceful — I was going to say lady-like ; and when bidding us adieu, she 
observed, wdth an inclination which would h^^ve done lionour to a duchess, 
“ that if we would repeat our visit in ja week or two, when the fruit was 
ripe, it would give her still more pleasure.” This was very well for a 
female barbarian. 

A short ride from the village are the gardens of Tsaritzena, the 
palace presented by Prince Potemkin to liis mistress Catherine II., and 
run aw'ay from by that princess because it looked like a coffin. The 
principal building, although regular in itself, seems to have been con- 
structed without reference to any particular order of architecture, while 
the smaller ones are scattered about ^as if by chance. The whole 
edifice (which was never finished) is now in a state of decay ; and the 
roof having been in some places torn up by the wind, in a few years it 
will, in all probability, be a heap of ruins. The garden, however, or 
rather the vast grove, interrupted by walks, and hills, and dells, and a 
quiet lake, possesses even more than its original loveliness ; and, more 
especially at this season, the Russian midsummer — 

“ Oh, if there is an Elysium on earth, 

It is tliis, it is this !” 

This is the favourite promenade of the citizens of Moscow', and of the 
gentry residing near the place; but one peculiarity attends it which is 
strangely characteristic of a state of barbarism. Throughout the gar- 
dens there are little pavilions for the use of the visiters, containing each 
a table and a few chairs ; and all these arc open to the first comers. A 
party of friends, on arrival, make choice of the one which suits them, 
and, depositing therein their baskets of provisions and bright brass tea- 
urn, it becomes theirs as long as it is their pleasure to remain. Some- 
times they take possession on Saturday evening, and remain till Monday 
morning, the gardens, during that space, being filled, night and day, 
with music and the sounds of harmless and temperate merriment. 
Imagine a place of this kind, dear reader, near London or Paris, and 
thank heaven that you arc not a barbarian of the north ! 

I have a love anecdote connected with these gardens at the tip of my 
pen, but I dread the censorship of some cross old dowager : will the 
young ladies stand by me ? — yes, they will ; so here goes. 

The hero w as an Englishman, but a very different sort of person from 
poor Mr. Duckett. He was a gentlemanlike man, well on to fifty years 
of age, and grave enough to he guessed at several years more. He had 
travelled a good deal in the civilized parts of Europe, aijd was last from 
Vienna, arriving in Moscow about ten days before me. He brought 
letters of introduction winch opened at once the doors of the best 
society in the city ; although, from the difficulty with which he spoke 
French, he did not enjoy the hospitality pressed upon him on all sides 
so much as might have been expected from a traveller. Mr. Willmer, 
however — for this is something near enough the gentleman’s name to 
answer our purpose — although a traveller, was not exactly a man of the 
world. He had lived a good deal in rctiiljment on an easy fortune ; 
and only tw'o or three years ago had been induced, by the changes which 
time and casualty had brought about in the society around him, to seek 
amusement in foreign travel. If not a man of the world, Jio^ever, or, 
in other words, a man fitted % general society, he was agreeable and 
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intelligent, and very soon formed for himself a little circle of family 
acquaintances, among whom his time passed pleasantly enou(fIi. 

In this circle moved Madame Br ft’, a very aniiahle young lad}^ 

and the possessor of considei'^vkle personal attractions. She s2)okc a 
little English, and, with true RSissian industry and perseverance, 
availed herself of the intimacy of Mr. Willmer witli licr hushaiid to 
endeavour to acquire a complete knowledge of the language. As for 
the husband, he was v- ry glad that so fair an opportunity oftered for 
improving his wife in an accoinpli&hincui of wliicli he was proud; but 
having no design to study himself, it is not wonderful that lie felt it 
irksome to listen long to a conversation of which he understood not one 
word. When Mr. AVilimer, therefore, hap])ciied to be the only visitor, 
he usually made no scruple of gating up, and leaving him and his wife 
to their broken Englisli and broken French. 

Madame Br ff, when be called casually in the evening, the 

fasliionable time of visiting, was in general occupied with iiecdlc-work, 
a custom sufficiently common in England in the two extremes of visit- 
able society, high and low, but little known among the upper middle 
ranks, or 2>rctendrrs. When he went in, she invariably laid down her 
work, and not only laid it down, but simt it away. This simple cir- 
cumstance, whicli never occurred in any other house, was probably the 
first thing which set the imagination of Mr. Willmer at work. It never 
occurred to him that she wanted to improve in English, by familiarizing 
liersclf w'ith the language ; — all he knew was, that he wanted to learn 

French; and the marked attention of Madame Bi if surprised — 

interested — at length excited him in no ordinary degree. 

Madame Br ft’, T have said, was pretty ; but besides this, she 

had an eye, which many quiet, w’ell-disposcd wH)mcn have ; — an eye 
which spems to say a great deal more than tlie possessor dreams of, 
Mr. Willmer heagn to dread this eye, and then, losiTig liis dread, he 
began to admire it. He called more frequently. Whenever he met the 
husband elsewhere without his wife, he ran straight to the liouse. As 
his attcntiotis increased, Madam Br if became more frank and con- 

fiding; and as neither imdeistood very well w hat the other was sayjiig, 
it is n't) wonder — especially since a young and pretty woman w'as in the 
case, open, lively, and well inured to badinage — that a good deal of 
equivoque took place on both sides. As for Mr. Willmer, he was a 
grave, discreet, middle-aged man, to say the best of him ; and, even if 
the lady Vas conscious that lie admired her a little too warmly, she 
might have been flattered, hut certainly could feel no alarm at the idea. 

It is said in most hooks on the subject of Ilussia, that a great de^^il of 
libertini.'sni prev^ails in the nianncts of the upper ranks. This, I have no 
doubt the case, but is so no longer. The Russian nobility are more 
immediately and necessarily acted u])on by the example of the reigning 
family than any other nobility in Europe ; and, under the rule of the 
beastly IClizahcth, or the volii])tiious hut gifted Catherine, there could 
hardly have existed, in this class of the nation, such a thing as female 
purity. Now, however, they live untler an entirely new di.spensation. 
The present Emperor, like ^lis prcilcccssor Alexander, is, in his private 
character, an exceedingly moral and domestic man ; and although he, 
no doubt, has sense enough, and knowledge enough of the human heart 
to ].»ity and pardon*the occasional extravagancies of passion; he never 
would lend himself to foster the cold-hearted gallantry which is the 
usual vice of courts. 
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Mr. Willrner, however, knew the country only in books; he was 
there not lo oljserve, and correct, if necessary, the opinions -of others, 
but to amuse himself as well as he could ; and, in short, in the beiiu- 

tiful cy(‘s of Madame Br ft* he read an invitation which his heart 

of fifty years ^Yas not old enough to resist, flia great difficulty was 
want of language wherewith to express his gratitude for the passion he 
flattered hiuiself In; Inid inspired. Every day, however, he spoke more 
hroadlv, and looked more elo([uently ; and at every meeting he sipieezed 

the hand of his enainorata more warndy, till at last even Mad. Br if 

heaan to fancy that something seiious was the matter with the man. 

'rh is was more particularly the case when they wx*re talking one day 
of the Tsarilzena (lardens, which tlicy had both visited, and of a little 
pavilion which atfnrded a still finer glimpse than die rest, of woodland 
seeneiv. I do not kiiow^ exactly what were the exprcsn’ons made use of 
by Mr. Willmer, but the lady paused, coloured, and looked iierplexed. 
Yet, in a few moments her indeci.^ion was over ; a radiant smile broke 
over her face, and her terrilile eyes spoke a incanilig to the iinagiiialioii 
of her admirer (vvlio luid satin silent dismay at bis own temerity) wdiich 
made him gasp. At that critical moment a party of visiters entered the 
room. 

The same evening, Mr. Willmci received tlio following fnllet-dovx, in 
thejady’s own hand-writing, and any lurking doubt wdiich may have 
remained upon liis mind was given to the winds : — 

“ 1 now’ understand you, my amiable Sir, wdiich I did not altogether 
the evening ]>ast; hut you have such a way ot teaching me thingvS, that 
r do not know nothing about it. I you a.^-siire, that my pleasure in your 
society is as much as the latler you take in miiu'. Yon have begged to 
go to the W^iod of itzena, and I there consent. 1 engage yon to 
come to the pavili )!!, yiu know, to-moirow night, and you must arrive 
rigorously at sc^c . hours. Wc will be alone, and I hope you shall not 
find no fault with that. How it w ill he agreiaihle to read some poems 
in the clear of the moon, and lo sleep all night folded under the trees ! 
During tlicse iraiisactions, I icsf all yours, “ K. B. 

“ E"S. My imsirand tries to icad this rendezvous over my neek, and 
I laiigli, and tell him to try all he is willing. Poor person ! be cannot 
coinpridiciul nolliing.” 

It may be supposed that Mr. Willmer perused ibis note with a beating 
heart; but, being a man of tolerable delicacy, as the world goes, there 
was something so daringly profligate in the postscript as to startle and 
almost shock him. What ! not satisfied wilh making an a]»poiiit- 
meiit with her lover, she must show’ the letter to her husband, and 
laugh ill his face at his ignorance of the language in wdiich it was 
written ! But, in addition to the ahomiiiable coarseness of mind wliieh 
this evinced, and which stripped the “affair” of all the colouring it liad 
received in his imagination, w’as it wise to ally himself in crime with a 

woman so n^gardlcss of prudence; and decency ? M. Br fi could 

hardly be ignorant of every word of a language spoken so frequently by 
his wife; and might not a ,v/Vi/y/cVord wliich he knew — even tlic name 
of the gardens — liavc caught his eye and a^lakcned his suspicions ? In 
this case, the consequences of a duel did not ])resent themselves simply 
in the form of w ounds and death, hut also of the ridicule of the^ bad, 
the indignation of the good or hypocritical, and loss'^of character every- 
where. If Mr. Willmer had bad lus passport in his pocket, he would 
that night have set out for Eiighuid. 
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After a restless he arose tf) eiicoiuiter a restless day. As soon 

as the office' of the Governor-General was ojuni, lie went ihe^ to take 
the |)rcliiniiiary steps for ol)tainins» liis ])ass|M)rl, wliich he was assured 
he might receive in tvvo days. This was something ; hut still he did 
not like the aspect of alfuirs. Wha^ devil had [int it Into his heait to 

make love to Madame Br ff? It he nuibt needs play the fool, or 

the something worse, was it necessary lo come all the way to ^loseow 
and address himself to the wife of a llus.sian noble ? lie avoithul the 
eyes of his acquaintance — lie could cat no dimn'r- -he grew more and 
more virtuous as the day advanced ; hut still he knew thal it was impos- 
sible to retract — that tiic proposition liad liccii his own — that he was the 
tempter, and not the tempted. 

At the proper hour, lie found himself in the gaidens of 'rsaiitzeiui ; 
and, winding loinul the palace, fie took ihe way, with iinslearly stejis 
and a sinking heart, to the rendezvous <»t niilawlnl lovta It was one of 
those enchanting evenings of summer, tw enty or thii't\ of wlucli, vouch- 
safed to the govcrnmenls of St. Petersburg and Moscow, make up lor 
the extreme rigour of the climate, the rest of tlie year. I hardly think, 
in fact, that any one cun imagine fairy land, who has not saiU-d hy the 
islands of the Neva, or waindercd in the woods ol Moscow. Air. Will- 
mer’s guilty terrors subsided gradually under the irdluence of the hour, 
and that heart which, we are" told, is “above all things deceitful and 
desperately wicked,” even began to exult with the joy of the Fallen One 
when he invaded the Paradise of Eve. At this moment, however, on 
turning a clump of trees, he saw' at a short distance a jiarty of ladiOKS 
and gentlemen, several of whom he knew. At the sight, lie shrank, with 
tlie instinct of evil things, into the midst of, the shade ; and IniMiig done 
so, he began to perspiie with the idea of his having lieen seen, lie 
could hear the voices of the party as they pa'sed by, and alsii a hurst ot 
laughter, the tiic of which seemeil accuiateb, directed towards his retreat. 

Tic could now catch the voices of other groups, and even see the ladies 
flitting and disappearing, like Dryads, among the trees in tlie distance. 
^Vondering s\hat could have put it into the heads ol all the w'orld (lor 
he was unacquainted with the extreme pojminnty of the gardens at this 
brief and beautiful season) to come here on tlie present evening, of all 
the evenings ut the year, he made a still wider circuity and at leiigtli, 
after losing himself more than once, and playing at bo-peep with at least 
a dozen ditferent iiarties, he found himself near the pavilion indicated hy 
Madame Br if. 

The gardens were now quiet ; the sounds of mirth and music had 
died away ; the fiittiug shapes had disappeared ; and the scene appealed 
lo be left to solitude and to him. He stole up to the door o^he pavi- 
lion ; it was empty. lie was long behind his time. Had his mistress, 
indignant or despairing, fled fi om the spot which was the wntness of her 
disgrace and disappointment ? He went in, vexed and agitated. Sud- 
denly a voice broke upon his ear from without. It was the voice ni the 
too frail, too enamoured woman ; ami as a thousand fecflngs ot love, 
shame, terror, and remorse swept across the hcait of tlie seducer, he 
could hardly sustain himseli upon his trembling hmlis. But in another 
instant he heard also the voice of her husband, loud, rough, furious ! 
and, almost stunned hy the shock, in the surpiisc and dismay of the 
Mr, Willrifer crept under the table. 

The husband, wife, two friends (with one ol wliom tlic reader is 
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quaittted), a servant, and a dog, then entered the small pavilion, and 
began to prepare thjj inevitable repast of a Russian — tea. Mr» Willmer^s 
intellects were to6 confused to enable him to discover at first on what 

terms M. Br If was with his faithless spouse ; but when his ears 

began at length to become familiar with the sounds of a foreign tongue, 
lie persuaded himself that their secret was as yet safe. He was almost 
sorry that he hsid not stood his ground, and taken his chance of what 
might befall; but the thing was done ; and, at any rate, the very fact 
of the husband being present seemed to prove that a suspicion of some 
kind had been excited. 

The great terror of the concealed lover was now the dog. This ani- 
mal, w|io had apparently been the cause of M. Br fF’s anger out of 

doors, was at present on his good beha^viour ; but still, as he squatted 
upon the floor, with his nose pointed towards the anibush, he could not 
refrain from evincing now and then, by a low growl, the curiosity and 
suspicion with which he viewed a long black shadow under the leaf of 
the table. Mr, Willnier would rather have been in the wilderness, clo- 
seted with a panther. A sound of talking and laughing was now heard 
without ; and a considerable party of ladies and gentlemen put their 
lieads in at the door, for there would have been hardly room for their 
bodies in the interior. 

“You arc here, Madame Br fF,’’ cried one of the ladies; “ I 

thought you had reckoned it vulgar to pass the night in Tsaritzena.” 

“ It was the whim of our English friend, Mr. Willmer,” she replied; 
“ and alter all, he has not kept the rendezvous ! ” 

“ Perhaps he was afiaid of the company he might meet at this sea- 
son — the monster is so stiff 

“ No; I told him wc arc to be quite alone. But he is a strange crea- 
ture — so shy, so reserved, so silent ; and then he has such a frighted 
look w'hen one su> i the most harmless thing in the world to him ! ** 

“ Poor old soul ! ” cried a young lady; “ what fun we should have, 
if we only caught him among the w^oods of Tsaiit/ena! I dare say the 
odious wretch w'eais a wig, and one might contiive to tie it to a branch, 
ns he was standing under a tree ! ” 

Mr. Willmer, in..thc meantime, whose love-dream was thus roughly 
dif'sipated, lay under the table pel spiring with shame and rage; while 
the dog, i»crcciving that his master's attention was otherwise occupied, 
took the opportunity of creeping close to the ambush. When the ani- 
mal at last actually caught two eyes glaring at his in the midst of the 
darkness, he emitted such a yell as made the ladies scream, and darted 
under the table. A fierce and furious struggle then took place between 
the man tind beast ; in the midst whereof the table was overturned, and 
“ our English friend Mr. Willmer** appeared at full length. 

The amazement of the company may be better conceived than ex- 
pressed, and the ladies* screams of laughter would no doubt be more 
pleasant to imagine than to hear. Mr. Willmer, however, derived much 
benefit from his very slowness of speech and habitual reserve ; for before 
he had time to bungle the affair hy any attempt at explanation, it was 
concluded that his appearance in so novel u character was merely an 
expedient he had hit upon to convince the female barbarians that an 
jBnglishman is not by half such a stiff, grave, awkward, form^ shy, 
dull, drowsy, dreaming, bilious, heavy, dismal, stupid dolt as is generally 
imagined. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOtrRNAL KEPT DUhlNG K RESI- 
DENCE IN LITTLE-PEDLINGTON*. 


** A chiel *s amang ye takiii' notes/’ — Burns^ 


Wednesday^ June 17 M.— On entering Yawkins’s skittle-ground, 
where Mr. Felix Hoppy gave his seventh public breakfiist, a printed 
programme of the morning’s entertainments was presented to me. The 
principal object of attraction appeared to be that “ extraoiuinary creature 
who” (according to Hobblcday’t description of him) “ actually played 
upon the Pandean pipes and beat a drum at the same time! ” And, 
judging by the London estimate of a performer’s talents, which are justly 
considered to be in exact j)roportioii to the size of the letters in which 
his name is announced, fbis Pandean-piper must be one of unparalleled 
ability \ for each letter of his was a foot long. Though a determined 
admirer of both the instruments performed upon, I do not pretend to a 
practical knowledge of either, nor indeed to a very nice judgment of the 
superiority of one performer upon them over another : therefore, as in 
all similar cases, I bow to the large letters, make an unconditional sur- 
render to them of my oun opinion, and applaud vehemently. Besides a 
were I either sceptical or ignorant enough to doubt, or sufficiently learneo^ 
to decide, I should be a bold man indeed to <lo so, when these arc the 
very terms in which the Master of the Ceremonies himself speaks of 
the artiHe\ he has engaged for the dcligll^of Little Pediington : — 

“ Rc-engagement, for this morning only, and positively the laH last 
appearance of the unrivalled and never-equalled 
SIGNOR RUMBELLO DEL SQUEAKI, 

Principal Pandea-iympanist to hts Majesty the King of Naples. 

“ The Master of the Ceremonies has the pleasing gratification of an- 
nouncing to his iiuincious most honoured Friends and Patrons, that (in 
consequence {)f the unexampled ciowd of visiters at the ^first last ap- 
pearance, and in compliance with the most earnest i cqiiest and entreaty 
of numerous families of distinction who were unable to obtain admis- 
sion, in consequence of the unprecedentedly immense overflow, at the 
second Irffet appearance, of this most unrivalled foreign Artiste, whose 
astonishing performance on the Drum and the Pandean Pipes at the 
same time has sat all competition at defiance, and is, unquestionably, in 
the opinion of all competent judges, the most perfect morceatt of miisi- 


* Continued from page 333. 

t Ariute : an admirable word (albeit somewliat Frencbitied) of late applied, 
with nice disci iinination, to every species of exhibitor, from a rope-ilancer doun to 
a mere painter or sculptor. On looking into little Entick (my great authority in 
these matters), I find we have already the woid ariis/ ; hut, with stupid English 
perversity, ue hare hitherto used that in a^lnuch more restrictetl sense than its 
newly- impor ted rirai, which it becoming the excellent fashion to adopt. It is 
questionable, however, whether tumblers, butfooiis, the downs in Uin row’s circle, 
&c., will feel themselves much gratified at being comprehended under the same 
general! term with such folks as Bailv, Chantrey, Turner, Shee, W'llkie^ and the 
like. • 
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cal skill that has ever electrified a British audience) he has fortunately 
succeeded, regardless of expense, in prevailing upon the Signor to con- 
descend to accept an engagement for thin morning only^ l>eing positively 
his very last appearance here, as he is coni[)elled to leave Little-Ped- 
lingtoii this evening, having received orders from his Excellency the 
Neapolitan Ambassador lo return immediately to his post in 
le Capeflo de la Roi du Naples. 

“ Upon this occasion Signor Rumrello del Squeaki will perform 
several of the most admired fashionable airs, and will also condescend 
to accompany the dancing from two o’clock till four, the commencement 
and conclusion of which will he notified by the 
Firing of a real Cannon! 

*** “ On Wednesday next will be giv-}n the Eighth Public Breakfast of 
the Season, being for tlie Benefit of Signor Rumbello del Squeaki, 
and most positively his last appearance.” 

What ! more last >\'oids ! a third last aiipmirance this morning, off 
for Naples to-night, and another last appearance on Wednesday next! 
How aic these seeming contradictions to be reconciled ? or how is the 
intended journey to be performed ? However, as I never interfere with 
what does not immediately conccin me, I shall ask for no explanation 
of the difliculty ; but merely note it down that the thing seems oddy 
and that they have a method peculiar to themselves of ai ranging these 
(blatters in Littlc-Pcdliiigton. 

No sooner had I entered the ground than Mr. Felix Hoppy, tripping 
on lip-toe, came to welcome me to udiat he called “ the Piopcrty.” He 
was dressed precisely as I ha^seen him this morning, at seven o’clock, in 
the market-j)lace. The loss of two front teeth gave an interesting lisp 
to his utterance, whicli (together with what, for want at the moment of 
any more express ve term, 1 shall call a mincing manner) was in the 
highest degree becoming a dancing-master and Master of the Ceremo- 
nies. Each word or two was accompanied with a bow. He completely 
fulfilled the idea conveyed by Hobhlcday’s brief but forcible description 
of iiim — “ an elegant creature.” 

Higldy lionoured — paramountly flattered — most welcome to the 
Property — most exceedingly flattered by your honourable patronage, 
eminent Sir.” 

Having thanked him for his polite reception of me, I ex])rc8scd my 
regret at witnessing so thin an attendance — at the apparent backward- 
ness of the public to revv aid his exertions for their amusement : there 
being, as I guessed, hardly fifty persons present. 

“ Pray condescend to pardon me, obliging Sir ; hut this is the fullest 
attendance of the season — forty-three paying visiters — upwards of four 
pounds already taken at the door ! With such honourable patronage 
the Property must succeed. At the same time I can credibly assure 
you, kind Sir, that our expenses are enormous. In the first place there’s 
our great gun ” 

V As to that, Mr. Hoppy,” said I (with an obtuseness to the figurative 
at which, on consideration, I blushed), as^to that, as your great gun is 
fired only twice, I don’t perceive how ” 

“ Pray condescend once more to pardon me, honourable Sir ; by 
our great gun I mean the Del Squeaki. On his first engagement, we 
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paid him five shillings a day, double the sum we had ever paid to any 
musician before ; at his second, lie insisted upon having 1;^ dinner 
into the bargain ; and now, finding he is of some use to us*’ — (this he 
atldcd with a sigh) — now he has advanced upon us to three half- 
cr()v\jis ! ” 

“ To the honour of our country,” exclaimed I, “ native talent, in that 
dcjiartmenl, is li’ss rajmeions.” 

To this remark the Masler of the Ceremonies made no reply ; and I 
continued, — 

“ But, doubtless, in proportion to your outlay for tlic amusement of 
the iVdlingtoiiians, you are rewarded by their ])atrouage?” 

“ Sorry 1 must once more cutteat your jiardon, considiu'ate Sir; but 
the fact is, we depend for suppoi^ entiiely upon noble and illustrious 
visiters from Ijondon. The trudrspcojde and shopkoepeis ot the place 
are, of course, excluded tiom an elegant assemblage like this; and for 
the gentry, as most of them live m tlie Ciesccnt, it would be jirejms- 
terous”— (here again he heaved a sigh, which seemed to proceed from 
the very bottom of his dancing-pumps) — “ it would be out of human 
natui e to expect they should come.” 

Unable to perceive llic slightest connexion between the conseejuence 
and the imputed cause — to uiulerstand why it should be “ out of human 
nature” to ex])cct a jiersou’s attendance at a public entertainment simply 
because he happened to reside in a Crescent — I ventured to the M.C. a 
hint of my ditliculty. . 1 

“ Sec there, good Sir,” said ho (at the same time pointing to the 
back of a row of bouses, the windows of which, occupied by men, 
women, and children, commamled a view of the skittle ground) ; “ see 
there ! a heart-breaking sight it is; and yet one can hardfy expect that 
])cople should pay to see iny dancing and my fireworks, and liear my 
music, when they can enjoy it all irom all their windows, free — gratis — 
for nothing^.” 

“ But yonder I sec Mr. Hobblcday,” said I ; “ with whom, hy-thc- 
hyc, I must presently have a few w'ords of explanation : — he, at least, 
is, as he tells me, one of your constant patrons *' 

“ Hohblerlmj '/--(h)hhfc(lay exclaimed Mr. Hopjiy, with a fierce- 
ness of manner strikingly inconsistent with the previous bland ness of 
tlic Master of the Ccrefnunics. I’atvon, indeed ! He comes in upon 
a free admission ; devours eggs and ham in the most unfeeling manner; 
finds mortffauU with the eiitcrtainmeuts than our newspaper-critic him- 


* By an associatw)!! of ideas less remote than that which 1 have just noted, be- 
thought me of an anecdote related by the grandfather of the present young Karl 
of I), ills Lordship had had some dispute (respecting the liglit of shooting over 
certain grounds) with one of his tenants, the Imck of whose liouse happened to be 
close upon his I^ordship's preserves. S(»me time afterwards the good-natured Karl 
met the man, who was about to pass him with a sulky how, and thus accosted him ; 

“ What ! not stop and talk to^ me, B ! Although I wouldn’t allow y(»«i 

shoot, ] told you that you might at any time liave game for your family by sending 
to my keeper for it. Why haven’t you done s^ ? Never bear malice, man.*’ — “ Not 
I, thank you, my Jiord,” replied the mtUpemlent farmer; “ I’ll accept none of your 
game. Your Lord.shi p’s pheasant! come and roost o’ nights in the trees under my 
windows ; when I want a bird 1 j)Ut ray hand out o’ window and (piietly pull one 
in by the tails so you see Tm not the man to be under an obligation to the best 
Lord in the laud. Gowl day, my Lord.” 
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self ; and is laid up with a fit of the, gout once a year — which invariably 
happens<to he on the night of my annual benefit-ball.’* 

I had the authority of the Master of the Ceremonies himself for the 
fact, or I could not have believed that such instances of illiberality and 
unmitigated meanness were to be found in Little-Pedlington. 

Here our conversation was interrupted by cries from various of the 
company of “ Shame ! shame !” ‘‘ Begin ! begin !” “ Mr. Iloppy !” 

“ Master of the Ceremonies !” Mr. Hoppy, looking at his watch, ex- 
plained to me tliat it was ten minutes past the time when the Signor 
ought to have commenced his performance, and that the company were 
impatient of the delay. Mr. Hoppy left me ; and, hat in hand, tripped 
towards the discontents. He bowed and simpered with overpowering 
elegance : what he said I know not ; J3ut almost on the instant of his 
interference order w^as restored. From them he went, bowing all the 
way, to a bench at a short distance, on which was seated Signor Rum- 
hello del Squeaki himself. The “ Principal Pandea-tympanist to His 
Majesty the King of Naples ” was appropriately habited in the costume 
of an Italian brigand ; though, to my unpractised eye, his dress appeared 
to be a cast-ofF from the wardrobe of one of the London theatres. Some 
minutes elapsed, during which they were in conversation ; and, as I 
guessed ,from their gestures, and the sulky air of the Signor, in no 
friendly mood. On approaching, I heard the M. C. in an imploring tone 
say to the Artiste — 

^ “ But, my kind Signor, allow me to entreat you — consider — it is 

twenty minutes past time — the disappointment — the You may rely 

on having it after the performance, upon my honour,'*^ These latter 
words he accompanied with a profound bow% and by placing his hand 
upon that pari of his white waistcoat beneath which, he would have the 
Signor to understand, was to be found a heart incapable of deception. 

To this the “ unrivalled vorkign Artistc'^^ replied — 

Come, come, Muster 'Oppy, it’s o’ no use }our trying to gammon 
me. Fm agreed to ’ave three ha’-croAvns for playing ’ere, and not a 
thump o’ my drum or a blow o’ my pij)es do you get till I’ve got my 
money safe in ’and.” 

Astonished at the language of this address, I could not help exclaim- 
ing, in the words of Shakspeare — “ Extant, and written in choice 
ItalianV 

“ But, my good Signor,” resumed the M. C., if you Avill but have 
the condescension to recollect our agreement ” • 

“ Aye, aye; our agreement umre as I icore to ’ave ’alf my money 
down, and the rest arlerwards ; but on second thoughts I’ll ’ave it all. 
I arii’t the chap to run no risk, not I. Suppose ven all vos over you 
VOS to pocket the cash and run avay, as Joe Strutty did at Branford 
Fair ? then I mought vistle, you know. So ’and over the stuff, or you 
gets no play out o’ me.” 

The visiters again becoming clamorous, and the unrivalled foreign 
” continuing obdurate, Mr. Hoppy was reluctantly compelled to 
comply with the demand. ^ 

The Del Squeaki now adjusted his pipfs to his chin, and slung his 
big drum across his shoulders. Alr|iady had he set one foot upon the 
small platform on which he was to exhibit — there was a profound quiet, 
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disturbed only by loud cries of “ Silence! silence!” — when he turned 
to the Master of the Ceremonies, and abruptly declared that Jie would 
not begin unless he gave liim a pot of ale ! 

“ This is perfectly preposterous !” lisped the M. C.; “ tliat is not in 
our agreement.” 

“ No matter for that, Muster *Oppy ; T’ve just taken it into my ’ed 
and I’ll ’ave it.” He withdrew his foot from the platform, and conti- 
nued ; “ Give me vot I ax, I'r, as sure as my name’s Rob Squeaks, I’m 
off to join my master vot I’m engaged to — that’s to say the famous 
Muster Richar’son, at Vinklemonlh Fair— and then there ’ll he a row 
in your garden. You can’t do without me; so, you see, give me a pot 
of ale vot an^t in iny agreement, or I von’t play : and then the com- 
pany vill break your benches and tables — and sarve you right.” 

Mr. Iloppy now threw himself upon the opinion of his generous 
patrons, and, in terms pathetic and with imploring looks, entreated them 
to support him in resisting such impudent extortion — so gross an attempt 
to take an unfair advantage of his helpless condition. To this his ge- 
nerous patrons unanimously replied, that that was no affair of theirs : 
that, indeed, they conceived it to he quite in order that an “ unrivalled 
foreign ” should be humoured in everything he might desire: 

that as the Neapolitan Ambassador [/d according to the Signor’s 
own account, Mr. Richardson] had commanded his immediate return to 
his post in Lo Capcllo de la Roi du Naples [id esty according to the 
same authority, Winklcmouth Fair], they would not relinquish the pre- 
sent opportunity of hearing him ; and that, in short, liaving paid their 
money for tliat purpose, they would insist upon it that Mr. Iloppy 
should, by all means and at whatever sacrifice, fulfil /n'? contract with 
them — Mr. Hobblcday (who had come in with an order) being one of 
the most strenuous in maintaining the justice of these positions. The 
Master of the Ceremonies consented to the n(:w demand of the Del 
Squeaki. As he was ])rocccding to issue his mandate to one of the 
waiters to convey a pot of .ale to the ArlistOy the latter, perceiving that 
the advantage was on his side, naturally, and as is usual in such cases, 
made the most of it: accordingly — “ And summut to eat also^^ voci- 
ferated the Signor. 

This supplementary request being also complied with, the Del Squeaki 
went through his astonishing performance; and the auditors were de- 
lighted, enraptured, ccstacized, &c. &c. &c., as never before had audi- 
tors been delighted, enraptured, ecstacized, &c. &c. &c., in this sublu- 
nary w orld ! 

F ound, upon syibsequent inquiry, that the liberal entrepreneur y after 
paying ex|)cnscs, (including the three half-crowns, &c. to the Del 
Squeaki, 3 was a loser of no more than four-and-sixpence by the morn- 
ing’s entertainment. Told also that Mr. Hoppy comjilained of even 
this moderate loss. Plague on the man ! liow much less did he wish to 
lose? But it is a trite observation that some people are never satisfied. 
Told, moreover, that the M. C. complains of what he calls the “ tyranny 
and oppression ” to which he has beei>^obliged to submit ! Now. with 
submission, this is somewhaf unreasonable. Bc-praised and be-puffed, 
even to las own amazement, the “ unrivalled Arliste^^ very w'isely doubles 
his terms : these complied with, ne very considerately trebles them ; 
compliance with thi^begets a natural demand for a pot of ale, although 
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it be not “ so nominated i* the bond;’* and thence, as was decent and 
proper, the Principal Pandea-tympanist to His ^lajcsty the King of 
Naples (or, as it might more truly have been set forth, His itinerant 
Majesty Richardson, King of Boothvd) insists upon being supplied with 
an unstipulated “ summut to eat aAsv>.’’ Ah, Mr. floppy! if I might 
venture to perpetrate a profane parody on a line in the immortal ‘‘ Tom 
Thumb,” I should whisper in your ear — 

“ You make the giants first, and then can't kill them.” 

’i* 4^ ' 'it * i( He 

Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast;” and well W’as it 
for Hobblcday that there is much truth in this. I hail not been unper- 
ceived by him, but he was too busily engaged to come to me ; being 
laiulably employed in diminishing the labour of the waiters — that is to 
say, by packing inside himself a quantity of eggs, ham, iiot-rolls, and 
cofiee, which, but for such considerate assistance, they must have under- 
gone the trouble of removing. At length, the breakfast-tables being 
cleared preparatory to the commencement of the dancing, he approached 
me. His mouth was full; in one hand he bore a huge ham-saiidwich 
which he had constructed for himself, and in the other a cup of coilec. 

“ Ah ! my dear fellow,” said he (talking and eating at the same time), 
“ you’re here, eh ? But not eat anything ! How odd ! Must pay just 
the same whether you do or not, you know. 1 say — little Jack Hobblc- 
day was right, eh ? Extraordinary creature that Signor del ” 

“ That cxtraordinarii creature, Mr. Ilohbleday,” rejdied I — (empha- 
sizing every other word or two, as is the practice when one is savagely 
bent upon cutting a person to the very soul) — “ that cxtraonlinarg 
creature, Sir, by his ‘ concord of sweet sounds,* has so calmed my i? ri- 
taled feeling ,^ — so completely subdued the rage and indignation that 
were rising in my breast — that I shall take no fnither notice of your 
very — extraordinary- behaviour than just to return you your very 
Jlaitering letters of introduction to yonv friends Rnmniins and Jubb.” 
And with these winds I presented to him both his letters, open. 

Conscieiiec-stricken, with some ditliculty he boiled the morsel which 
he had in his mouth — the ettbrt producing a violent fit of coughing, 
which greatly alarmed me for his safety; and that, in its turn, by the 
convulsive movement ^vllich it commiinicateil to his arms, causing him 
to jerk the lumps of ham from out their envelope of bread-aud-lmt ter, 
and to B])dl the entire contents of his cup over his iiankecu trowsers. 
When he w^as sufficiently recovered to articulate a few words, abashed 
and confused he thus attempted to excuse himself — crossing his 
address to me with a disjointed apostrophe to his daTm^gcd nankeens: — 

“ My dear fellow — really, iny fear Sir did you ever see such a 

mess ? — Indeed, Sir, if yen’ll believe me — Wet througli and through, 
as I hope to he saved ! — Most improper conduct of theirs to show my 

confidential letters It will give me my death of cold. — As for Rum- 

mins, his age protects him, else may I perish if — Co^t sixteen-and- 
sixpcrice, and new on only yesterday. — Can take no notice of Jubb; 

his cloth protects him. Theyhl wash, to he,, sure! hut their beauty’s 

gone for ever ! — But don’t set me down for a huinhiig, don’t; if there’s 

one character I <les])ise more than another it’s a Awful accident, 

indeed ! Can’t conceive how uncomfortable one feels wntli one’s 

No fault of mine, *pon my life ; and rest assured that next time you 
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visit our place All eyes are upon me ; must go Between our- 
selves, his museum not worth seeing, and fhaVs the reason why Can^t 

stay to dance in such a mess, though I know iny dear friend Hoppy has 

set his heart upon little Jack Hobbleday’s dancing No, no, I'm any 

thing but a humbug; and if there's Ji4!y thing else wliatevcr I can do 

for you except Rummiiis and Jiibb Good by, my dear fellow 

Aw^ful accident ! a thousand pities ! the best fit I ever had in all my life!” 

Symptoms of dissatisfaction again. Two o’clock has struck, and the 
signal for the commencement of dancing (“ the firing of areal cannon") 
not yet made. Calls for the Master of the Ceremonies, and a repetition 
of the customary cries of “ Shause! Shause! " For the honour of the 
M. C., I am bound to declare my opinion that the blame for the delay 
ought not to have been attributed to him. For the last four or five 
minutes he had been sedulously poking at the touch- hole of the piece, 
with a lighted candle fastened to the end of a very long pole — a j)recau- 
tion which, as he made no pretensions to considerable skill in the science 
of gunnery, he had prudently adopted in order to keep himself, as far as 
possible, out of the dangers necessarily attending such an undertaking. 
But the gun would not go off: it was evident (to use a theatrical plirase) 
there was a hitch in the scenery. “ Had he put any gunpowder into 
the cannon ? " inquired one. “ Plenty," was his reply. “ Which had 
he put in first — the powder or the wadding?" asked another. After a 
moment’s reflection Mr. Hoppy declared tliat “ he was pretty clear, nay, 
he was positively certain, he had put the powder in first." Perhaps he 
might have omitted the trifling ceremony of piiming? “No : he always 
made it a rule to prime the gun before he fired it." Then, in that case, 
the company could conic to but one conclusion : the devil was in the 
gun. But the unlucky gentleman who is generally held answerable for 
the ill consequences of our own blunders, or negligences, or offences, 
could establish his innocence, in the present i»istance, by proving an 
nlthi. Upon a careful inspection, the true cause of the disobedient con- 
duct of the obstinate six-poundcr appeared to be, that some dull ])orpe- 
trator of practical jokes had abstracted the ])iiming, and, in ])Iace of it, 
filled the touch-hole with wet tea-leaves! Hereupon hisses, groans, 
and, from four or five persons (sounds most fearful to the cais of an 
M. C. !) calls of “ Return tlic money ! " These latter declared that, 
never having witnessed the ceremony of letting off a gun, they had come 
u])on that inducement only — reminding me of a certain intelligent per- 
son who n«\de Paris his residence duimg an entire summer, for no other 
purpose than to cat melons and see balloons lei off. ISIr. Ilopjiy nionnted 
a bench, and entreated the indulgence of liis “ hoiioura!)le, noble and 
illustrious patrons." He assured them that in tlie whole course of the 
many years he had “ belonged to tlie Property," such an accident liad 
never before occurred, and that he would raise heaven and earth to pre- 
vent a similar accident occurring again : that there was nothing he would 
not willingly do or suffer — no sacrifice he would, for a moment, hesitate 
to make — to satisfy the wishes of such an assembly as the one he had the 
honourable gratification of addressing,* But (he continued,) as to re- 
turning the money, he mosj humbly requested permission to take the 
liberty of assuiiiig tliem, in the most respectful manner, that that was a 
moral impossibility, and altogether inconsistent with the long-established 
usages of “ the Property." Besides, he hoped he might be allowed to 
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remind his munificent patrons that they liad already enjoyed the break- 
fast which he had had the satisfaction of providing for them ; as also to 
hint to fwo or three of those kind friends who had condescended to 
honour “ the Property” with their presence, and who were the most 
clamourous in demanding the return of their money — that they had come 
in with orders ! — The reasonableness of this address, seconded by its 
master-of-the-cerernony like politeness and elegance, lulled the rising 
storm ; and the preparations for dancing proceeded. 

In a place like Little-Pedlington, and at such an entertainment as a 
public breakfast given by the Master of the Ceieraonies in Yawkins’s 
skittle-ground, it may not unreasonably be supposed that “ noble and 
illustrious visiters from London** who attend il, are tenacious concerning 
the etfquette of precedency. And although in the confusion of a rush 
of upwards of forty persons, each struggling to secure the most advan- 
tageous place for listening to the ravishing performance of the Del 
Squeak! ; or even in the scarcely more regular arrangement of the 
breakfast- table, at which each naturally takes possession of any seat 
nearest to the cold ham or the hot rolls, which may chance to be vacant, 
the observance of such ceremony is not insisted upon : it is, neverthe- 
less, important, if not absolutely indispensable, to the existence of polite 
society that, when persons are brought together for the dance, the laws 
of precedency should be rigidly adhered to. 

It appears that hitherto the place of honour had been unhesitatingly 
conceded to Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs (Scorewell’s “ family with the 
fly,” it may be remembered), except, indeed, When Sir Swaggerton 
Shuffle condescended to honour the garden with his presence. Upon 
such occasions Sir Swaggerton, although he did not dance, would just 
occupy the enviabte place for a minute or so — Just to prove his right 
to it,*’ as he said — li^nd then retire. A knight ; wealthy ; lately returned 
from the government of Fort Popan’gobang (somewhere in the East 
Indies) ; an(^a descendant, withal, of the great Drawcansir, as may be 
inferred from the motto he had adopted as an appendage to his arms — 
“ And all this I cun do because I dare before his pretensions even 
those of the Hobbs Hobbses quaijed. » 

[Mem. At Mr. Hoppy’s recommendation will dine to-morrow at Mrs. 
Stintum’s boarding-house, where Sir S. S. is living, and (in Hoppy’s own 
words) “ is to be seen in all his glory.”] 

Upon the present occasion the Master of the Ceremonies was sorely 
perplexed by the several, and contending, claims of distinguished persons 
who had this day honoured him with their company for the first time ; 
these being people of no less importance than Mr. St. Knitall and his 
lady, and Mr. and Mrs. Fitz bobbin. The knight not making his ap- 
pearance, Mr. and Mrs. Hobbs Hobbs were proceeding to their usual 
station, when Mr. and Mrs. Fitzbobbin rushed past them and took pos- 
session of it. 

Come but o’ that,** said Mr, Hobbs Hobbs : “ thpm ’ere is our 
places.” 

“We shan^t,” fiercely replied Mr. Fitzbobbin j at the same time 
pulling on a white kid glove in a way that cl^rly showed he w'as not 
the man to be put down : “ we shan’t : we paid our money as well as 
you, so the places is as much our’n as your’n.” 

“ If some folks don’t know how to behave themsf/ilves when they get 
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into genteel company, perhaps there’s other folks as *11 teach ’em,” said 
Mr. H. H. 

j|j|%ish you may get it,” coolly observed the other, who dm not ap- 
peflrto be in the least intimidated by the implied threat. 

“ My dear Mr. Hobbs Hobbs,** sai l Mrs. If. H., ‘‘ don’t bemean 
yourself by getting into a con/ortion with such folks. Leave the Master 
of the Ceremonies to settle the pint. You may see as how they have 
never been at Little-Pedlington afore. Margate — by the steamer. 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! ** 

The altercation had proceeded thus far when, fortunately, the Master 
of the Ceremonies arrived to interpose his authority. This he exercised 
with so much judgment, and with decision so tempered by suavity, that 
though he could not exactly please both parties, even the dissatisfied 
acquiesced in his decree. He awarded the contested place to the Hobbs 
Hobbscs upon two grounds : first, by right of long-maintained posses- 
sion ; and next, and chiefly, for that they travelled in their own one- 
horse fly, which the other party did not. As Mrs. Pitzbobbin receded, 
she said with a sneer, “ Of course, my dear Fitz, >yc must give up to 
carriage company! But sitek carriage tVrtnpany! One- horse fly! 
Ha! ha! ha ! Carriage company ! All round my hat.” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ha ! Thai’s a teazer, I think,** said Mr. F. with an ap- 
proving chuckle at his lady’s wit ; and what *11 you bet wc can’t buy 
’em out and out-^fly and all ? lla ! ha ! ha! ” 

“ I shouldn’t wonder,” quietly observed Mr. Hobbs Hobbs, and 
scarcely deigning a look at his adversary. Then turning to his lady he 
said in an affected whisper, yet so loud as that every one should hear 
him : “ When we relate this *crc scene lo o\xx friend Lord Squandcrmetc, 

During these disputes, mi . X >> IM'VV 11 V. V Ijtv. ^ 

latter being the gentleman mentioned by mine host of the Green Dragon 
as “ remarkably particular about his wine”) were standing arm in arm, 
picking their teeth, and looking on with a sort of neglige air. Occa- 
sionally they indulged in a titter, smiled, turhed up their noses, and* 
wliispered each other : by all wliichr'it was clear they would impicss 
you with a notion how exceedingly amusing were the disputes of suck 
people to men of their quality. 

But here a new difliculty arose, and one, apparently, less easy of 
settlement than the former, Mrs. St. Knitall, though she willingly 
conceded tjie right of the first place to the party with the imposing du- 
plication of name, and the friends of a Lord, moreover ; yet thought she 
had quite as good a right to the second as Mrs. Fitzbobbin ; for who 
wOs Mrs. Fitzbobljin she should like to know? 

The point for the M. C. now to decide was, whether or not a Fitz 
had a right to take precedence of a St. A question turning upOn so 
nice a point might have puzzled a wiser head than even Mr. Hoppy’s; 
so Mr. Hoppy did not licsitate to confess himself puzzled exceedingly. 
He suggested that, setting aside thfi^ distinction, the party whose name 
appeared first in his subscription-book should have precedence. /Fo 
this Mr. St. Knitall olrffectjd ; knowing, probably, that his did not. 
Hereupon high words occurred between Mr. St. K. and Mr. Fitz B. 
This altercation was not carried on in the playful and neatly-sarqastic 
style which had distinguished the previous one ; here was no small-swojtd 
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fence, but the bludgeon : in this case the gentlemen had recourse to 
language rivhich — in short, they regularly O’Connellized each oth^r^. 

Oirds were hastily (and as the event proved) exchanged ; 
might have been the consequences, had not the M.C. adroitly seBS 
them both in their transit. He suggested that the gentlemen should 
permit him to throw both cards up into the air ; and that whichever 
first fell to the ground should determine the disputed point in favour of 
its owner. This w^as agreed to ; when, lo ! it appeared that “ Thomas 
Kuitall, Hosier, Leadenhall-street,” wsis the victor in the contest for 
precedence with “ Samuel Bobbin, Haberdasher, Tottenham-Court- 
Road.” 

Upon this discovery the Hobbs Hobbses withdrew ; declining to 
dance “ jn sitch company,” as Mr. HvH. expressed it. 

“ I say, De Stewpan,” said Twistwireville, with a titter, “ here’s a 
precious expo;jee ! Porsitivcly ridiclus 

“ Pmezingly ridiclus,^' replied his companion — he the “ remarkably 
particular about his wine.” 

“ Well,*’ exclaimed tlv^^ late Mr. Bobbin, who had prudently 
concealed his knowledge of the parties for so long as he had his own 
trifling disguise to maintain, but w^ho now was resolved not to fall 
alone : “ Well, at any rate we are as good as Mr. Twistwire, the bird- 
cagc-inaker of Holborn, or Dick Stewpan, a cook at the Lunnun 
Tavern, let out on an ’oliday for a week in the dull season.” 

At this moment a groom in livery rushed in, crying to the door- 
keeper, “ 1 am not going to stay : I only want to speak a word to Mr. 
Hobbs.” 

“ Mr. Hobys,” sgid he, addressing the family- with-the-lly gentleman, 
“ your holiday’s ciil short : my Lord lias sent me to order you up to 
town immediately ’ Mounscer is taken suddenly ill, aud my Lord has 
nobody that he cai*. fancy to tie a shoe-string for him.” And away 
went the groom whistling Handel’s “ Every Valet shall be exalted.” 

, “ Oh!” thought 1. 

* The sky had been lowering for some time, and presently a heavy 
shower came down which abruptly terminated the morning’s amuse- 
ments — an interruption not disagreeable, perhaps, to certain of the 
company. 

Being engaged for this evening at Mr. Rumraiiis’s, returned home lo 
an early dinner : — wondering by the way whether pretensions upon a 
similar scale, or a smaller, or a greater, though upCn ro better a 
foundation, are ever asserted in other places besides Little-Pedlington. 
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“ The ihinff that is impossitaJe can’t be, 
And never — never comes i<> pass/' 


This ^^assage is often quoted, like many others, more for its point 
than for its truth. I tliink it is-.going too far, and taking too much for 
granted to say, that the thing that is impossible can’t be. Indeed I 
know hut of fine impossibility in the whole compass of nature, and that 
is, that it is impossible to say what is impossible. Let any one who is 
thirty, or forty, or fifty years old^ or thereabouts, look back upon by- 
gone days, and lie will soon find his notion of impossibilities mightily 
rectified. lie will presently abate the confidence with which he pro- 
nounces things to be impossible. When the country-boy said, that if he 
were a king he would eat I'at bacon and swing upon a gate all day long, 
he thought that it was impossible to find any greater enjoyment in life : 
experience and time 'would convince him of the inaccuracy of hia 
notions, and the shallow foundation of his theory of human blessedness. 
In few matters is the doctrine of impossibilities set in a more interest- 
ing light than in matters of love. No set of people have surmounted 
so many impossibilities as lovers have. They have shown, over and 
over again, that the thing that is impossible can be, and very, very 
often comes to pass. “ Oh, mother, dear mother,” says Julie Maria 
Pitzhigginhotham, bursting into a flood of tears, and tlirowing herself 
into her mother’s arms, *‘Tt is imj)ossihle, it is impossible,, I can never 
cease to love my ever-adorahlc Reginald Chitterhuck !’’ After the same 
manner, the said Reginald Chitterhuck clenche.-^ his fist and bruises 
his forehead, lamenting the hard lot which separates him from the 
object of his idolatry, and he tells his inexorable papa, wuth quite as 
much dignity and pathos as the other tells }icr equally inexorable^ 
mamma, that it is absolutely impossible for him to live without his 
love. For three weeks he never walks* over Westminster Ji ridge without 
looking through the balustrades and eni^ing the fishes, notwithstanding 
the gas and the common sewers ; and there is constantly running in his 
head that beautiful song, the burden of which is — 

“ No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, no, never !” 

I forget the rest of the words, if there be any more, but the above 
are the most im])Oi;taiit and comprehensive j for in process of lime it is 
found out that the thing that is impossible can he, and Julie Maria 
Fitzhigginbotham finds that Mr. Smith is a moat excellent husband, and 
Reginald Chitterhuck begins to think that Miss Thompson will make a 
most admirable wife. There, gentle reader, there is, in the above few 
lines, a novel for you, or a romance, it only wants filling up with silver 
forks, bad French, and a fe# extracts from a cookery-book : the only 
fault of the story is, th^ it wants novelty,* and is not sufficiency 
romantic ; though I musesay^ that an author must be a very poor hand 
at hia business who cannot write a novel without novelty, or compose a. 
romance from incidents not romantic. 

I like impossibilities, they are excessively amusing, for they generally , 
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comprehend the most likely and probable things in the world ; bo that 
when any one says “ Impossible,” I immediately infer that is 

as good as done. “ Now, my good friend, I hope you will 
the confidence that I have placed in yqu, but that you will preserv«ne 
secret inviolably.” “ Sir,” says he, “ it is absolut^ impossible that I 
should betray you !” Oh, is it ? Then the matter is as good as adver- 
tised : all the world will know it to-morrow. 

Impossible is a very pretty word to poke into the first sentence of an 
essay, or of a school-boy*s theme. Ea^empli gratid : ‘‘ It is impossible 

to conceive of anything more absurd than ” Than what? Ay, 

there’s the rub. I will defy any one to guess ; for the cqminencemeut 
of the sentence will equally well fit five hundred terminations, G?dipus 
himself would he puzzled to guess wj^at that thing than which it is 
impossible to conceive anything more absurd. There are more absur- 
dities ’twixt he.iven and earth, than are dreamt of in our philosophy. 
In these march-of- intellect days, it might be a good speculation for .any 
one to set himself up as a professor of impossibilities. By the way, 
noww'e arc talking of impossibilities, I remember reading, not more than 
ten years ago, if so much, a very profound and philosophical paper in 
some political or literary journal, demonstrating — ay, demonstrating, arkl 
that by the help of sundry knowing-looking diagrams — that it was ab- 
solutely impossible to apply the power of steam to the purpose of pro- 
pelling wheeled carnages, My memory fails me as to the name of the 
paper and the number of years, but I am sure of the fact. I read the 
paper with great attention, and I w^as convinced that the writer was 
right, and that nobody could be righter. You see, gentle reader, lie 
demon strate(\ his position; he put it beyond all doubt. Now you know 
that when a thing is once demonstrated, it is settled and established. 
Euclid demonstrated that tlie three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles ; aud also, that in any right-angled triangle the square 
of the liypothenusc is equal to the sum of the squares of the other two 
^sides. Ill like manner did this ingenious gentleman demonstrate, that 
it was absolutely impossible that there ever could be such things in 
nature as stcam-coaclies. He proved it — he convinced me lieyond all 
gainsaying. I hope he does not retract his proofs; in fact, I don’t see 
how he can. You may retract an assertion that belongs to yourself, and 
it depends on yourself; but a demonstration is quite another thing — it 
is as -firm as a rock, and immovable as the hills. I am sure that if 
Euclid himself were to rise from the dead and go to Cambridge, and 
tell any undergraduate that he had changed his mind about the three 
angles of a triangle being equal to two right angles, ;the undergraduate 
would tell him that he was a g'ose, and that he did not know what he 
was talking about. In fact, it is settled beyond all doubt that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to tw^o right angles. In like manner it is 
settled, beyond all doubt, that the power of steam cannot possibly be 
applied to the impelling of ^Vheel carriages. The fact that steam- 
carriages are made and do move, may seem to militate against the im- 
possibility of the fact in some Slight degree in truth, nil that the 
.fact proves is, not that it is not impossil^le, but that I am correct in 
saying th^^he thing that is impossible can be, and very ofteii, comes to 
pass. If reasonings were to be set aside by facts, philoiophyi'^ould not 
be worth a straw> and nine-hundftd-and-ninety-nhie wiseacres out of a 
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thousand might pass for greenhorns and spoonies. Tluis, in the matter 
of impossibilities, it may be stated that certain steam-engines may be 
co^trueted on such principles that it is utterly impossible ^;hat they 
sliould explode ; yet sometimes these engines take the liberty of being 
unruly, and, in spite of the impossihiiity of the thing, will blow up; but 
then those who suffer from the explosion have the satisfaction of kuow'ing, 
if they are capable of knowing anything at all^ that they ought not to 
hav^9een blown up, by lights. 

In the vast compass of morals and physics we are perpetually en- 
countering impossibilities which can be, and often come to pass. “ It 
is impossible,” says one, “ to forget the kindness that you have shown 
me.” “ It is inipossible,” says another, ‘‘ that I should ever change 
my opinion on this topic.” “ It is impossible,” says a third, “ that I 
should ever he guilty of such an enormity.” “ It is impossible,” says 
a fourth, “ that there sliould be effects without causes, or causes with- 
out effects.” And yet we arc continually finding that all these impossi- 
bilities are coming to pass. In the matter of the system of the universe^ 
there have been at divers times three different demonstrations : it has 
been demonstrated that the motion of the 'planets and the balance of 
forces are so perfect us to promise the perpetuity of the system. Again, 
it has been demonstrated that the planets of our system are all rapidly 
and gradually approaching the centre, and that some of these fine days 
all the whole set will be congregated together in one knot like a dab of 
frogs’ spawn in a ditch. And, again, it has been demonstrated that the 
])lancls are gradually receding farther and farther from the sun, and thi^t, 
in the course of a few years, we shall all fly off from the centre — whiz^, ‘ 
—like the drops of water from a trundled mop. It is a difficult ques- 
tion to answer, “Who sliall decide, when doctors disagree?” It is 
still more difficult to answer, “ Who shall decide, when demonstrations 
disagree ?” Any one tolerably well skilled in the history of the human 
race might write a pretty book, having for its title “ The history of im- 
possibilities.” Suddenly some one stops us short, and asks if we are 
going to prove that nothing is impossible. Certainly jnot ; quite the 
reverse : we are proving, or rather have jnoved, that everything is im- 
possible; only we wish it to be understood, that people labour under a 
slight misapprehension when they say, “ That the thing which is im- 
possible can't be.” The long and short of the matter is, that impossible 
is a metaphysical word) — and metaphysics arc totally out of fashion, — 
and that j^hysics are all the rage : so that w hen persons affirm that the 
thing which is impossible can’t be, they make up a kind of mingled 
proposition compounded of jjhysics and •mcta])hyeics, and so they are 
quite out at sea, or rather they w alk with one foot on land and one on sea. 
The best way to settle the matter is to allow that everything is impos- 
sible, only not to be too confident that we know the meaning of the 
word impossible. In this little paper we have shown that impossibility 
is no obstacle to anything being done,-<^tbat wdiat one person proves and 
demonstrates to be imppsiible, another does. Stcam-carriages move on 
land, though it has been^emonstrated tliat they cannot; and Julie Maria 
Fitzhigginbotham has ceased to love her evcr-adorable Reginald Clut- 
terbuck^i.,notwithstanding iti utter impossibility. Surely, we may safely, 
then eiiUclude that nothing is — which is impossible, and everything 
which is impossibloi-is not, , , 
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‘F^NGLISII COMPOSEUS — ENGLISH OPEKA. 


' Music afjtl sweet poetry agree, 

’ As tliey must needs, the sister and tlie hrotlier.** — Shakipearc. 

‘‘ Comme partie esscntielle de la Scene Lyriqiie, dont I’objet principal est rirnita- 
tioii, la Musique devient un des beaux arts, capable de peiiidre tons les tableaux, 
dVxciter lous les sciitimens, de lutter avec laPoesie, de lui donnerune force nou- 
veiJe, de rembcllir de noveaiix charrnes et d’en trionipher eii la couroiinaiit.'^ 

ilousacau. 

Gentle, generous, omni-sensient Shakapeanre felt, as did the “self- 
torturing sophist,” all that, in his time, could he felt of the loveliness of 
music, and he paid it the tribute of many a melodious verse. Poetry, to 
surpass his own, it has not, since he sung, been given us to hear, but in 
his (lay, “ music, heavenly maid! was young;” and even he could not 
have anticipated the glories of her maturity. Had he known the 
eloquence of passion with which Italy has since taught her to discourse, 
or the majestic and mighty harmonies to which Germany has tuned hei» 
many tongues, he would have known her as more than sweet — he w^oiild 
have praised her with a grander line. He would have done amj)lest 
homage to her potent sceptre. How different with his successors of the 
present day ! How poorly do they a])pear, in comparison with him, to 
appreciate the sister of their muse ! All literature in England owes a 
heavy debt to music. All literature in England has incurred a deep and 
damning responsibility for indifference towards its merits and its interests. 
In proportion ‘as, under happier auspices, it seemed to dcvelope its vast 
and various power, has it, to all appearance, been neglected by those who 
should have beer? the first to cherish its progressive efforts and exult in its 
success. We have a republic of letters, and heaven knows it is the most 
ungenerous of republics. By no other in Europe have the fine arts been 
so coldly repulsed. It seems to jiartake largely of that vice, so plausibly 
imputed to our Saxon natures, of aristocratizing, and stands jealously and 
proudly apart from the kindred classes of the intellectual. Thus, in our 
social system, w^hilc feudal marshalling falls into disuse, w'c create, with 
a perv'erse ingenuity, new forms of social graduation, and each and all 
wrap ourselves up in distinctive arrogances. Rome was scarcely more 
insolent than this same republic of letters of ours. Every* region of 
thought beyond its boundaries is little better than barbarian. It will 
patronize, perad venture, or it will oppress ; but fraternization, the exten- 
sion of its citizenship, it holds superlatively dear. Yes, to this, which 
is rarely or never alluded to, amongst other causes commonly harped 
upon, must we trace our almost uniform inferiority to foreigners in all 
the ftiie arts, but especially in music. Our masters of these divine 
mysteries, if they have been occasionally praised or petted, have had 
such amenities condescended to them, rather as amusing minions, with 
whom it was the mode to trifle (;.way an idle hour, than as men par- 
takmg in the same attributes of soul whicji make the poet and the 
philosopher. Neither musical composer, nor painter, nor jculptor, 
wedo avouch, been duly or to the full, justly or geuerouslyl recog- 
nized amongst us, iu^,fll^'iiUrinsiq^Qnour of their vocations,; and from 
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king to clown all have been more inclined to do them right than our 
self-sufficient clerk. Had the latter been intrusted with arranging the 
classic coterie of Parnassus, no nine would court Apollo in sisterly 
equality ; one-third of the number would surely be degraded into maids 
of all work to the rest. Contrast the view which the Greeks took of 
this matter, with that of our illiiminati. The greatest philosoph^s 
amongst them, their Aristotlcs, their Platos, deemed music worth^f 
their gravest attention, of their warmest eulogium ; while amongst the 
numberless tomes of our authors of mark how rarely do we encounter 
either m intelligent or a zealous passage on the subject. Even Edmund 
Burke could scarcely find a brief and unmeaning chapter for music in 
his “ Sublime and Beautiful.” A few illustrious exceptions there have 
been to this bad rule ; but they*who, in other courses, were leaders, in 
this were deserted by th^ stubborn herd. Shakspeare has wreathed 
music with the sweetest flowers of his fancy. Nor has Marlowe forgotten 
it in his mighty'linc when he makes even the reminiscence of music 
beguile his Faustiis from the despair of deep damnation : — 

“ Have I not made blind Homer sing to me 
Of Alexander’s love and Qilnon’s death ? 

And hath not he, who built the walls of Thebes 
With ravishing sounds of his melodious harp, 

Made music with my Mephistophiles ? 

Why vshoiild I die, then, or basely despair ? 

I am resolved, Faustiis shall not repent ! 

S]>enser wrote not his exquisite “ Eftsooiis, they heard a most delicious 
sound,” Without a deep sense of the nature and beauty of vocal harmony. 
Milton was himself a musician; bis works alone would prove his zeal 
for the art, even though we did not know how^he loved* to refresh his 
mind and win new. dreams of immortal poetry from the organ. How 
apjiropriate to him the epic instrument ! “ The poet blind, yet bold,” 

Avakiiig and ruling all its wondrous harmonies, from its gentlest breath- 
ings, as of recorders, to the might df its diapason, was a picture worthy 
the antique. In concejition, however, of the powers of music, and in its 
enthusiastic praise, Glorious John surpassed all others. He made him- 
self its laureate, and gave to the English language the immortal ode on 
St. Cecilia’s Hay. Why had he not a British Beethoven to echo them 
back with an equally fine phrenzy ? The Timotheau German could 
well have exemplified the “ harmony,” the “ heavenly harmony,*' and 
with his fitful, potent hand, have proved 

“ What passion cannot music raise and quell.” 

When we come to our own times, wc find coldness on the part of our 
poets, almost in the ratio of the improvement which music has under- 
gone in the last century. It passes away without comment. Moore 
and Leigh Hunt arc both honourable exception.^ to the wretched rule. 
The latter has proved himself to have all the requisites — the knowledge, 
the gusto, of a fine critiaon the art, and that is the most substantial 
compliment he could pay it. Moore is himself a musician, and, as we 
have heard, avows that his ruling passion was rather for the lyre than 
the song. Indeed he caiiili^ly says or sings as much, in language too 
fervul apt to be sincere : — . . 

« Music, oh how faint, how weak ; 

Language fades before thy spell,” &c.— Melodg. 
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He hap, no doubt, found both most aniicablc rivals, and can address 
them in hifi^own Anacreontic lines : — 

“ And thou the flame shalt feel, as well 
As thou the flame shalt sweetly tell .” — First Ode. 

But even in the best tributes which have been paid by these illus- 
minds to music, it is to be remarked with deep regret, that the 
culogiuin never goes beyond the thing itself — never is it conducted up 
to the individual from whom the exquisite or sublime emanation has 
proceeded. The composer is never once alluded to — he is not con- 
sidered identified with his music as the ])oct with his verse ; nor is 
more merit seemingly attributed to the hapless weight than might be to 
the girl in the fairy tale, who, as she spoke, uttered unwittingly priceless 
pearls and precious stones. Herein it is tbit a most ungenerous and 
unnatural absence of spontaneous sympathy between intellect and intel- 
lect is betrayed, — the result being, that the poor composer neither finds 
himself elevated in society by his efforts, nor encouraged by any en- 
nobling emulation to strain forward in his career. 

If these remarks arc at all less applicable now a-days than they have 
been, it must be admitted that they still hold good to unfortunately 
too great an extent, where our native musicians nre concerned. Wc 
should be blind indeed to all that is going on around, if w e did not observe 
that a change greatly for the better has, for some time, been taking place 
in the public mind on the subject of our complaint. We do not wish 
to underrate the number of those who, in our city populations, arc able 
and willing to appreciate the music conqwser’s merits. It is con- 
siderable — it has increased, and is increasing ; but we do assert that 
our literary men are far from contributing proportionably to that num- 
ber, while the great mass of even the well-educated portion of the com- 
munity, unenlightened and unstiinulated by these guides^ philosopher Sy 
and friends y look upon the whole body. of composers as shallow amuse- 
ment-mongers, who have a happy kni&ick, and hut little more, of making 
music to them after a very pleasant sort of fashion. Neither one nor the 
other dream, or would readily admit, we ween, that if John Milton have 
had a rival intellect, that rival belongs to the realms of music, and is no 
other than George Frederick Handel ; — that the ideas in each mind wxre 
equally various in sublimity and beauty, and expressed by each with equal 
force, grandeur, and felicitous elegance; that their language alone was 
different, while there was as much, not only of inventive gciiiuF, but of 
cultivated and refined thought in the musician as in the poet. Nay, w'e 
should be justified in going farther, and maintaining that, as regarded 
sublimity, the choruses of Handci surpass the greatest conce^hion of the 
Paradise Ijost. They have assuredly never been rivalled in their own 
art. Their mighty volume of harmony, ‘‘ vast heaving,” is not like the 
result of liuman ingenuity; in its simplicity, majesty, and mighty 
movement, it rises immeasurably above the happiest results of the ela- 
borate composition of others. It is superhuman — an element swaying 
through infinite space ; or, as the music of the new-born planets rolling 
forth on their first journey in creation. ^ 

We say, then, that such works proceeded Trom similar and equivalent 
nietiial attributes in the musician as in the poet — from as educat(^ and 
reflective a mind. And so it is in every style of S^iccessful musical 
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composition, in the traj^ic, the comic, the grave, the graceful, the cliaately,' 
or tJie voluptuously melodious — the musician must be essentiaHy as well- 
read in^he heart, and as familiar with the subtleties of liuman conduct 
as the poet who has attained a like success in his mystery. The mate- 
rial of each is idea ; their language r-lone, as we Iiavc remarked, is 
different. It has been said, and w'ell said, that a jjcrson cannot be a 
good singer without having good sense. It is so, inasmuch as good 
taste is but good sense operating with the rapidity of instinct. How 
much more is the same quality required in the inventor of the singer’s 
melodies— of many singers’ harmonies. 

If ill society the literary man can successfully arrogate a precedence 
to the miisician, it is merely because he constantly thinks in the common 
language of society ; while the musician with as fine a fancy, as refined 
a taste, as copious a flow of feenng, thinks in a language in which he 
may not express himself familiarly. TJie latter is like a foreigner who 
understands, hut cannot converse in our language. Petrarch making 
love in broken English — Coleridge essaying “the old man eloquent” in 
Ijingiia Franca. To speak any language well, you must think in it. 
In their own living language, what glorious things have not musicians 
discoursed ; Mozart, Beethoven, Weber, Rossini — have they not soared 
ill as lofty flights as Wordsworth, Byron, Scott, or Moore ? Have they 
not been the poets of their native countries — of all the world ? 

One great cause, then, we repeat, of the low state of music in this 
country is the degraded condition in which its professors have been 
held ; and the literary circles which should know' better are guilty of the 
ignorance or insensibility of countenancing their humiliation. And yet, 
it is not so long since the epoch of ihcir own bondage and debasement. 
"J'he da}s of Grub Street, of fawning, and of most condescending patrons 
are not removed beyond the memory of man. They should recollect the 
salutary “ mm ifjnarus vialiy cSt.” maxim. In Germany, in Italy, and 
in France, even the good instrumental musician holds his fair station of 
respect in society, wdiile the greats composer is honoured amongst the 
liighest. So let it he with us, and we shall soon find that England has 
won one art more — that she has recovered her lost Pleiad. 

As we may then icst assured tliat inasmucli as the poet’s and tlie 
music coniposei’s arts are alike in their intrinsic qualities, and are 
capable of that rivalry which is alluded to with so liberal an eloquence 
in tlic French lines, which we have made partially our text — lines, from 
one who knew well what poetry and passion weie, else had he not 
made — 


“ ! sweet Clarens! birth place of deep love ; — " 

as this is so, so also excellence in each can only he attained through 
the like intrinsic qualities and auxiliary cultivation, by genius and by 
the intellectual discipline of education. A successful composer, a me- 
lodist, may rise, like Burns or Beattie, from lowliness and comparative 
ignorance ; but he is not the less an exception to the general inexorable 
rule, which requires an ordeaPof prolonged study to render men worthy 
of his high vocation. And herein we find that the musician shares 
amply in the censure of that evil which degrades him. He is not kind'- 
lily or fairly recognized by his literary brethren, and he accepts the slight , 
over-Bubmissively, »nd in poverty of spirit. He acquiesces iq hi^owix 
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dishonour. He stands like the Publican in the Temple, afar off, and 
with a hupiility most out of place, seems to confess his unworthincss. 
He has neither the ambition nor the intellectual industry whiclwHshould 
sustain his honourable profession ; and the consequence is, that he and 
it remain abject and unimproved. The great body of our instrumental 
musicians have hitherto been as ignorant as common operatives, while 
their leaders and conductors seem to have had but little advantage over 
them, except that of a certain mechanical superiority. The whole body 
has been characterized by its unrefined, illiterate morale. We should 
* not have ever expected any thing fine from them in the way of com- 
position. How different the state of things from whence arose the con- 
tinental masters, whose works have commanded our admiration, whose 
names our gratitude and respect. The exceptions from '^ur rule amongst 
ourselves have been hut a few ; and of these, the majority have been men 
of some education, who were connected with the school of sacred compo- 
sition. Of the rest it could be said as truly up to tlie present day, as it was 
sixty years since, in France, “ Les musiciens Ihenf pen ef ccpendunt jo 
connois peu d'arts, ou la locturo et la reflection s(dcnt plus 7wcessairos.^^ 

The Royal Academy of Music has done far more than any other cause 
in our days to remove the evil of which avc complain. It has already 
greatly enhanced the respectability of the profession, into which it 
attracts young people of a much superior condition to that of its recruits 
ill the bad old times. Already, too, it has given the country several very 
young and most ])romising composers. Still w^c should insist that 
literary instruction should be made more thoroughly a portion of its 
system. Let it look betimes to earning a better compliment than that 
once ironically paid to its Parisian namesake, “ That of all the Academies 
in the world, it was that which made the most noise.” 

To the Academy wc must look for tlie eventual regenerators of our 
English opera. Meantime w^c have reason to congratulate ourselves on 
the appearance of those most meritorious composers who have been 
unbcholden to its tuition, and whom the iuniruvcd spirit of the times 
and their own zeal lias of late brought so favourably upon our almost 
abandoned native stage, — more especially Barnett and Balfe. Both 
are musicians wdio promise to shed honour on their country, wherein it 
is most poor in renown. With the former we have been for a con- 
siderable time familiar, both in his lighter and more laboured works. 
The author of the ‘‘ Siege of Rochelle” has bmst upon the town, a 
complete stranger. Happy for him that it has been so. He has not 
grown up here, under the old blighting inliuonces, but has given liimself 
a free and early range in tliose regions where he was honored for the 
harp he bore, Avhcrc he found miisic the land’s language, HR where he 
could learn to appreciate lo the full all its great attributes. Where lie 
encountered abundant models, excellent masters, accomplished judges, 
and generous encouragement on all sides. Mr. Balfc's musical educa- 
tion appears to have liceii essentially Italian. We must not quarrel 
with him for not originating a new school. His jirevailing manner is 
Rossinian ; but in rioh and clab<?ratc instrumental combination he also 
gives abundant indication of familiarity with Spohr and Mozart. In- 
deed, one of the most striking characteristics of the opera is the fullness 
and beauty of its accompaniments, in which the lighter parts are equally 
delicate and fanciful, and the deeper powerful withotft the piedominancc 
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of mere noise* Novelty in melody or general style it cannot boast ; 
neither, on the other hand, can it be stigmatized with servil^^ imitation 
or fla^^wnt plagiarism, although it not unfrcquently presents a pleasant 
reminiscence to our ears. In a word, the “ Siege of Rochelle ” appears 
to be the production of a man of the highest musical acquirement and of 
refined taste. Its defect is in its construction, in which the interest of 
the music is not prog^c8^'ive ; the first act containing at once the most 
vigorous and the most pathetic portion of the entire composition. How 
much of this error is owing to the drama with which Mr. Balfe’s work 
is connected we have not the means of judging ; but we must say that 
a more ill-assorted alliance between good music and bad verse, between 
mind and matter, we have rarely known. The success wliich attended 
the “ Siege of Rochelle ” was perfect, and, to those who are anxious for 
the interests of native com])Osition, most cheering. It was delightful 
music to hear the acclamations with which a crowded theatre acknow- 
ledged the triumph of the British composer ; and we never thought the 
calling forth to public gaze and public gratulation of a successful per- 
former more justly and discreetly exercised, than on the occasion of Mr. 
Balfe having conducted his opera. 

In conclusion, let us ask of the literary world, why the good composer 
should be thrown into alliance with the poorest of dramatists ? why his 
true poetry of music is to be marred by the merest mockery of verse — 
experiencing a fate most like that of the Phidian statue chiselled from 
Peiitelic marble, but daubed into the miinickry of life ? Have our 
poets, worthy the name, yet to learn, or when will they learn that music 
is not merely a vain, voluptuous art, but one capable of sympathy with 
all their ])urcst, loveliest strains, — that, sing what they may, music can 
respond in worthy emulation. 

“ Ilia modis totidem respondit et artem 
Arte refert.*' 

It may be that they apprehend the merging of their verse in the more 
prominent attraction of music. The apprehension is idle. Notwith- 
standing the absurd liabits of indistinctness whicli singers have occa- 
sionally cultivated in this country, they never Juive, and they never can, 
slur over good poetry. There is a power in its beauty which compels their 
deference ; w'orthlcss jargon may be, and ought to be unceremoniously 
muffled, and, indeed, by a just dispensation of Providence, it generally 
invites that doom. You never, on the other hand, get a snatch of 
Shakspciwe’s songs or of any genuine lyric , from a singer of preten- 
sion, but it is heard distinctly. lie, or she, who has the taste or 
sense to bj^Lg(wd singer must feel instinctively the beauty of fine verse, 
and feel, much is due to it as to melody. To exemplify, in 

one example, the evil of our present system of the disjunction of our 
high literature and our music, let our poets tell us wffly such a work as 
“ Anna Bolen#,” one of the most touching tragedies known to the stage, 
why it is nut an English composition ? There is one amongst our 2 >octs 
to whom we would direct a special reproach’iu this matter — and th^ 
art the man, Thomas Moore. With*all your professed enthusiasm for 
music you should, ere nov^, have come to the rescue of our lyric drama. 
You owe your country a debt — an opera. Heaven forbid we should 
call it a heavg debt : but never could you pay it better than at this 
moment. We will not call on you for interest; the principle alone 
will be a payment in full, and bring witjbi it abundant future fructifica- 
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tion. Now, when our young school of musicians is entering, with ardour 
and with hf pe, upon one more struggle for the honour of English opera, 
it should be cheered by that alliance, without which it is in vain for 
it to hope for ultimate and unequivocal success. Let an example of 
the union of good dramatic poetry and music be now auspiciously set. 
To conclude, as we have set out, with the w'ords of the greatest genius 
who ever wrote extensively on music, — words, which we would seriously 
commend to the memories of our poets and musicians, to the end that 
they may be tauglit for once, and for ever, that an opera is a rational 
thing, rationally meant for the ennobling amusement of rational crea- 
tures, — “ En un moty on ihit songe?', qu'on parlo a des cceurs scnsiblcs, 
sans Quhlier (pt'o7i jmi/ Ic d des gens raisonables.'^^ 


NEW SERIES OF POPULAR FAJ.LACIES. NO. II. 

That what evfhy body says must be TRuffi^The first of living 
wits in the world political lias admirably remarked, that the Father of 
Lies himself is worthy of belief, when he proclaims himself a liar. There 
is no questioning this profound (ruth ; and when our universal acquaint- 
ance Everybody shall acknowledge that he is not entitled to credit, wc 
may, on the above principle, put full faith in his admission. As matters 
stand, Everybody’s word is worth Nobody’s taking. Social and political 
life is a Society for the Uiliiision of Mendacity. When a story has gone 
the grand circuit, and travels back to us iincontradictcd, wc may reason- 
ably begin to relax in our belief of it. If nobody questions it, it is ma- 
nifestly a fiction ; if it passes current, it is almost sure to be a counter- 
feit. The course of tru ih never yet ran so smooth. There is an instinct 
that leads a listener to be very sparing of credence when a fact is com- 
municated ; it doesn’t ring well iu his cars — it has too much or too little 
gloss; he receives it with a shrug, and passes it on with a huge notch iu 
it, to show how justly it is entitled to suspicion ; he is not to be imposed 
upon by a piece of tnith. But give him a fable fresh from the mint of 
the Mendacity Society — an on dit of the first water — and he will not 
only make aftidavit of its truth, but will call any man out who ventures 
to dispute its authciiticit)\ A genuine taradiddle of the gross and pal- 
pable kind never fails for want of vouchers. Hundreds know it to be 
true — hundreds more were all but eye-witnesses of the fact felated — 
some actually were ; all can attest it on their personal responsibility. 
Upon that point everybody has a reputation for veracity tcT stti||’— though 
the same stake had been forfeited fifty times ; and everyboflWan contri- 
bute to the original story an unquestionable incident of his own coinage 
“ to make assurance doubly sure.” So it goes round, until the first 
projector hardly recognizes his own lie ; and ends by believing ten times 
absurdity than he haij palmed upon others. The real Pure, mean- 
wnile, has the door slammed in his face ; and to take his part, and assert 
the genuineness of his pretensions * is to be charged with ^heating and 
convicted of fraud. The only statement which it is safe to pick holes in, 
is that of whose accuracy you are sure ; the only rumour which it is pru- 
dent to impeach of fal^hood, is that which you know^to be true. Tear 
up a fallacy by the roots, take away the foundation of a piece of scandal, 
and you are suspected of sinister motives, and exposed to the scurrility 
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you had endeavoured to check ; but only doubt an honourable fact that 
admits of demonstration, only convey an incredulous expression into the 
corner of your eye when you hear of an act of generosity whict you your- 
self witnessed, and you are elected by universal suffrage a professor of 
morality. If you would have your story believed, give it an ill-natured 
turn, and make it as improbable as you can ; if you can slily insinuate an 
impossibility the better : it is then secure at least of being talked of, 
and will soon be credited, for Credulity lives next door to Gossip. Ru- 
mours confirm themselves when duly circulated. What cver}d)ody says, 
everybody will swear to. As success converts treason into legitimacy, so 
belief converts fiction into fact, and ‘‘ nothing is but w'hat is not.” The 
scarcity of truth is atoned for by the abundance of affidavits; if a rumour 
be impugned, its veracity is easily strengthened liy additional emphasis 
of affirmation, until at last “ (werybodv says so,” and then it is undo- 
niable. Wlieii the error is universal it is s\ipposed to end. The adop- 
tion of the foundling establishes its cousangninity. Everybody said that 
London would never be lit with gas ; as everybody had once said that 
the sun lit the eartli by revolving round it. Evci^^body is still circu- 
lating similar truths tifeiat cannot be contradicted. Everybody is seldom 
to be believed. “ They say ” is no proof that they know. On dit is 
French for a fib. 

That nobody knows where the shoe pinches so well as he w ho 
WEARS IT. — Tight boots are tlie most perfect inventions that the ge^nius 
of man ever devised as instruments of torture. It is in the nature of 
torture to distract tlic ideas and destroy cool judgment. Cool judgment 
is essential to the examination of the seat and source of pain. A man- 
trap is no enlightener of the understanding, though it js undoubtedly a 
quickencr of the feeling. The looker-on in these cases secs most of the 
game — he observes all the nicety of "the nip which the other only feels. 
It is enough for him wffio has a tight shoe to take it off ; the maker of it, 
who best secs where it pinches, will provide the remedy. But this is 
not in human nature. People will comprehend 4heir own complaints, 
provide their own remedies, and mistake their dropsies for astliinas. So 
self-sufficient is man, that he will always pretend to understand his own 
jaundice, and confound a gouty foot with an enlarged liver. He, and lie 
only knows Avhere the shoe pinches, because he is half crazy with pain ; 
his brain is almost turned, and he fancies he can think witli his foot. 
How many sagacious folks annually commit slow suicide, by reason of 
being so very sure that they know where the shoe pinches. Tlicy feel 
the disease, and therefore must know the remedy. They are intimately 
acquaintiAwifh their own livers, and are certain that the evil is there. 
This asceTOined, they proceed to kill themselves by gentle degrees, and 
pay the debt of nature by instalments ; for every remedy they adopt tends 
to increase tlm real grievance, ossification of the heart. Of that they 
die, or rather assification of the head, jiLst as they had effectually cured 
a malady they never had. Oh ! yes, they kpow where the shoe pinches, 
being absolutely mad with anguish. As with individuals, so with 
masses, lijyery class of the social boSy knows where the shoe of England 
pinches her — only no twoi classes agree when you come to compare their 
convictions. Not one of them but can at any moment put a finger pre- 
cisely on the point of pressure— but each has his favourite part of the 
body. The middle classes insist that the shoe pinches in the waist ; the 
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upper urgaiis protest that it nips, almost to choking, in the throat; the 
industrious millions declare that the hands have the exclusive agony 
of the tight shoe ; while some of all parties arc of opinion that it is poor 
Britannia’s corn that most requires release. All feel the pressure, and 
each judges the necessity of a remedy, not in the spirit that embraces an 
understanding of the whole system, but according to his individual sen* 
sations of inconvenience or pain. A tight shoe is much too large for 
common comprehension ; the ordinary mind is not yet sufficiently expan- 
sive to apprehend all the delicacies of a pinch. 

That you should take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
TAKE care of tiiemsej.vks. — The proficient in the art of gathering littles 
together is universally assumed to be as skilful in the science of taking 
care of the much. The less is supposed to include the greater. The 
penny cleverly saved involves the sovereign safely stored ; and he who 
is particularly anxious about a tritlc obtains the credit ol /^gilance and 
caution in a weighty matter; as the cunning rogue, who is scrupulously 
lionest in rctuniing the halfpenny overpaid, procures the reputation of 
being conscientious and just to the uttermost farthing. Trust him with 
a bank-note the next day, he will wrap up his conscience in it with per- 
fect composure ; and the m<an who attaches most value to the halfpenny 
gut, is the same person who will most readily part with the bank-note. 
Hi'$ genius consists in taking care of the pence; and the “ divinity that 
doth hedge a king ” he transfers to the sovereign. I’hat will always 
take care of itself; for as every particle of it has cost him an anxiety, 
he looks upon it as the imperishable monument of his caution and care. 

The “ picker up of uu considered trifles ” esteems himself the para- 
gon of prudenct. A collector of this class may be said to put his 
farthings into his purse and his pounds loose into his coat-pocket. The 
penny saved is a penny got; and as he avoids Water loo-bridge on 
account of the toll, he has his pocket picked in the course of a two 
miles’ walk round the Strand. He is too busy with his cunning to be 
cautious. Ilis concefn tor trifles will not allow of due watchfulness in 
affairs of consequence. His hand is so accustomed to grasp the penny, 
that the smaller pound slips through his fingers. The most saving man 
of our acquaintance is by far the most expert at losing his money. A 
diimerless friend could not extract sixpence from him; but a stranger 
shall succeed in obtaining his draft on Drummond’s for five hundred 
])ouuds, providing the security be had, or at any rate exceedingly sus- 
picious. Good security seems to be his aversion ; and the heavier the 
sum the lighter his notions of risk. He is a very Argus over a penny, 
but a Cyclops (the one eye at least half-closed) over a goldci^eap. He 
is exactly the person to set his house on fire while searching tor a save- 
all. Most people have encountered men of this description ; they are 
to be seen as frequently as the maxii.i they admire is quoted. They 
part, “ at one fell swoop,” with the hoarded profitl^ of a hundred mean- 
nesi^ They will even do ibis consciously; they will be generous on a 
large scale, though miserly and ex^rlionate in a little bargain. But 
even in their grander dealings, the ruling penny-passion will display 
itself. They will yield up the hard-earned thousand, deducting two- 

jience for the postage of the letter tliat solicited it. Spirit of^ ! 

1 may not name thee, though thou art gone ; but didst thou not once do 
even thifi ? -ft 
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[Noth. — It is with extreme regret tl^at the writer of these papers has heard 
that some anecdotes inserted in the last article relative to the lute Mr. Mathews 
have created uneasiness in the mmd of a lady whose sorrows need no aggravation. 
Though wliolly at a loss to find what, in anecdotes, could, even by implica., 
tiori, aifert the mnnory of that excellent man and inimitable artist, it is sufficient 
to know they have been regardc'd in that light by his relict to make the writer 
regret their publication. Anecdotes, the mere cuironcy of conversation, are often 
told in moments of hilarity; and in penning down .such details, an unguarded ex- 
pression may 8ometime.s accidentally he recorded. Mr. Mathews (exclusively of his 
Jiigh liisti’ionic claims) commanded the respect and love of his fellow-creatures, as 
a scholar, a gentleman, a man, and Tt Christian. The writer of these pages ad- 
mired him living, and venerates his memory. Perhaps the watchful tenacity of 
affection has “ shaped faults that are not” in the few menior.andiim.s contained in 
the last i)appr; — at all events, in disclaiming any intention to raise a smile at the 
expense of the feelings of Mr. Mathews’s family, the writer avows only what is 
eiinally due to himself and them.] 


A71 Anfrdiiuvian. Remim(i>‘ence. — Incledon*s love of profane jokes was 
notorious ; iVom his early education (as a Cathedral boy) he derived an 
1‘xtensive acipiamtance with the ScriY>tures, and his quotations were the 
ebullitions of a heedless, not a heretic nature. He was conversing once 
with a Scoteli gentleman who traced his ancestors hack to a period anterior 
lo tlie Christian era. “ By the holy Paul,” said Cliarles, “ you'll tell me 
next that your d — d ancestors were in the ark with Noah I’* “I’ve no 
preceese evoedence 0* the lac,* replied the Scotchman; “ but I’ve a 
shrewd conjecture that they were.” Tncledon, who was never at a loss, 
replied, “ They were in the aik with Noah, were they? Now, Sir, to 

show you the superiority of my family ; at that time, by , they had 

a boat of their oirn"' 

Keeley in the Provinces. — Chelmsford is decidedly the worst theatrical 
town in England. Keeley was once unfortunate enough to go thither as a 
star; the first night he acted to a select few, the second night the num- 
bers were scantier than before, and on the third and last night the auditors 
were lew and far between ; the last piece was “ The Hundred Pound Note,’* 
ill which Keeley 1 day ed the conundrum-making Billy Black; in the last 
scene he advanced to the hglits and said, “ I’ve 07 hi more, and this is a 
good-un. ‘ Vihy is the Chelmsford theatre like a haif moon D’ye give 

It up ? ‘ Because it's never full.' ’* 

\ 

Knight, Keafi, (md Kemble. — ^,When John Kemble retired, little Knight 
w'role a bombastic and eulogistib elegy, commencing and concluding with 
the lines— 

“ Many Hhall come, and many shall dare, 

But none shall fill the vacated chair.” 

“ I know nothing about the chair,” said old Pow'ell, “ but all London agrees 
that Kean has ‘ ri.sen ^1 pushed him from his stool.’ ” 

The Young Poscius. — Bfetty had some fantastic notions in dress, wli^ch 
he indulged despite of the remonstrances of his friends. Cue summer he 
sported a pair of indescribables made of children's map Y>ocket handker- 
chiefs ; our readeCB may sce.ithe sort of things we mean, maps of London 
and ils enyirons, 8 cc., ‘ marked up at haberdashers at a penny apiece. A 
gentleman suggested to the late yopng Roscius the singularity of such 
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gaiments. ** My good Sii,” r^^plied Betty, you don’t pet^oeive the con- 
venience and utility they aie of; fpr instance, as I am driving, I may be- 
come douljtful as to my route, undo the gig-apion, tliere I have all the 
information I want upon niy thigh/* ’'Tins Betty called his itiap-ogiaphy. 

A/eio strange Sights — I have seen Wilkinson phty Macbeth ; Mathews, 
Othello; Wrench, George Barnwell; Biickstone, lago; Raynei, Peniu4- 
dock; little Knight, Gossamei ; Claremont, Hicluid; Kceley, Shylock ; 
Liston, Borneo and Octavian ; He^ve, Othello; G, F. Cooke, Mcicntio ; 
John Kemblo, Aicliei ; Kean, clo^U in a pantomime ; and Young, Sliac- 
cabac, u “ Blue Beaid,' Tom Moore, the poet, play Peeping Tom; and 
Kenny, the diamatist, Dclaval. 

An erudite Managei. — F , whatevei his merits may be, oi rathci 

may have been, as a rnanairor, has cultivated a very sletldei acquaintance 
witli cithei Lindley Munay oi Mavor one oecti'^ on he was ai ranging 
a spectacle, and wishing to loim his troop in an oblique diiectioii, lie gave 
the woid thus — Right about lace, — much, — lelt slioulu^is loiwaid. 
Now foim in an opaque hxxo. acioss the stage * The same grave authoiity, 
objecting to the chaigc loi the keep of the eleplunt then exhibiting at 
Covent-gaiden, saul, “ He can’t eat the quantity, I defy him, let his appdite 
be evei so voci/ei 

Bankrupt Diamatist. — When Mi. Col man s aflaiis in connexion with 
the Haymaiket Theatie wcie in gicat ernbauassment, some one lamented 
that he (Mr. C ) could not be lelievcd tiom ultimate lesponsibility by a 
bankruptcy, as he was not a tiadcr, “ Yes I am, ' leplied Geoige, “ Fni a 
paper stainei?' 

G F Cooke a J olunteo — About the you 1802, voluntcoiing was as 

common as camomile, ’ and at the Eccenliic Club divt is mtmbeis weie 
speaking of the (orps to which they wcie attached “ I, ’ said one, “ am 
ot the Middlesex coips.* “1, ciitd anolhci, “am o( theFenciblis 
" What aie yoif, Geoige asked a munbei ol Coolce. “ One ol the Inde^ 
fensxblesy by , ’ loaied the inebiiated Ricliaid. 

An Ercuse. — Blancliaidwas not the most caicful ol mm, and, letuin- 
ing trom some piovincia’ engagement, Mis B ioiind amul liis linen an 
odd stocking, maiked witii initials tli it vveio ceitainly not W. B btiange 
doubts aiose in hei mind, and she at last popped tlie question — “ Whcie 
could you ])Ossiblv have got that odd stocking^ ’ Blancliaid, not at all 
confused, leplieil, “ 1 hid toigotten my jioitina iteau, and I boiiowed it ol 
a liiend of mine who had a wooden kg. 

Elegant Epistles Mcssi' II - and W n wcie provincial 

aclois, then tieauiiy lan low. II addiesacd the tollowing note to his 

triend : — 

“ Dear W.,- Lend me a couple of shillings until Satuiday, and ob'ige 

- “ Youis, . 

“ P.S. On second thoughts, make it thiee. ’ 

To this epistle he leceued the tollowing leply • — 

“ Dear Jack,— I liave only one slulling my sell, oi would oblige, 

“ Youis, . 

^ “ On second thoughts, I must change that for dinner.” 

Mr, and Mis. Ilemy Johnston. — When Johnston first beheld 

Nannette Paikti (aflciwaKls lus wile) she was the obseived of all ob- 
serveis at the Lyceum, then a pantomimic and eqiiesUian theatie. Mi. 
and Mis. Parker wcic so carctul ol then daik-eyed divimty, that to speak 
or convey a letter to Mi^s Ik yyas almost imfiossible. Johnston adopted 
a strange mode of attracting her attention. He eveiy evening took a 
certain place in the boxes ; and in the couise of one ’ught would go out, 
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change hU dress and bouquet^ and return— the colours of his garments 
and the flowers he wore being an Orient aI mode of expressing his love. 
He succeeded, however. Suett called this “ Harry Johnstoif^s coa^shij* 
with Miss Parker.” One night Miss P. was enacting some charactei- 
dressed enjtcytnme, Mr. J„ as usual, had been in and out, ringing the 
changes/’* when the following jeu d eaprit was handed him by the box- 
keeper . ’ * 

** Your wedding emblem^ argue ill 
With her who hotC^ewitches ; 

For should you w'ear tne coath, Hal, still, 

You’ll 8<*e who'll wear the breeches.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnston proved very attractive thtur first season of acting 
together: they were regarded as the handsomest couple in England, and 
on this account alone drew money. At that period the public felt .an 
intense interest in all relating tc^theaties and performers. “ Those times 
are past, Floranthe.'* 

Mrs. Mountain. — This charming songstress and no less charming 
woman is still living and in good health. Her maiden name was Wilkin- 
son, and some of her family were celelnated as wire and rope-dancers. 
She was engaged by Tate Wilkinson (no lel.itive) at York, as a substitute 
for Mrs. Joidan, when that lady made lier metiopolitan essay (17H5)1 
Alioiitfivo or SIX years ])iior to tins, she (then a child) appeared at the 
Circus with Mrs. Bland, Russell, Mrs. C. Kemble, Mrs. Wybrow, and 
other children, in a piece by old Dibdin, called “ The Boarding-School, or 
Breaking-up.” This performance was rendered, by the great talent of the 
children, so effective, that the patent proprietois interfeied, and the juve- 
nile coinpaiiy narrowly escaped a gaol. As she commenced, so she con- 
cluded her career with an engagement at the Surrey, where she played 
with Ineledon a few nights before .she left the stage. About twenty years 
.since, or upwards, she gave an enteitainment by herself, which was very 
profitable in the provinces. She married Mr. Mountain, 'tlie well-known 
l(‘ader. As they had no family, the would-be wits of the day made the 
name subservient to some ridiculous, puns, which I need not lesuscitate-: 
one of Mr. M.’s, on his own name, recording, as peihaps the 

farthest fetched pun ever made. The stage -manager, in a peculiarly ill 
temper, having called to the leader once or twice, and been unheeded, 
exclaimed pettishly, “ Confound it, Moiirkain ! Mountain ! — piano !” 

” Mountain !” exclaimed tlie offended leader; d'ye think I'm the Alps, * 
to be softened by vinrgar f'' 

The late Paulo. — Poor Paulo had, during his laborious life, unfortunately 
occasion to make his appearance at the Insolvent Debtor’s Court. As 
deprivation of liberty is tantamount to starvation to an actor, it is not to 
be wondered at that he had protracted the fatal hour by giving bills drawn 

by a Mr, K , accepted by Mr, B , and finally indorsed by poor Paulo 

to the holders. These bills were dishonoured ; and then came a prison, 

and application "for lelief under the Act. Mr. Commissioner 

properly reprobated the bill-system. Paulo pleaded the peculiarity of a 
periormer’s situation, to whom (more than in any profession) liberty is 

life. “ Who is Mr. K , the drawer?” asked the Commissioner. “ A 

harlequin, Sir.” “ Who the acceptor ?” “ Pantaloon, Sir.” “ And the 

indorser, clown, I see this is a sort of pantomime trick amongst you : it 
will pass this once, but must not be encored.** * 

Kean, Pierce Egan, and Oxberry. — The first time the tragedian met the 
author of “ Life ip London^’ was at the Craven’s Head Tavern, Drury- 
lane, then kept by Mr. Oxberry. Mr. Egan’s name having been casually 
ttientioned, Kean rose, regretted that he had passed an evening under the 
same roof with so i^raphic a wiitev imintioduced, and stretching out his 
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hand, said, ** I am Edmund Kean.” After the preliminary of shakin^^: 
hands, the following spauing dialogue occurred : — 

P. Egam I can account for oiir not meeting ; for the first year you came 
out I wasn’t a Kcanite. 

Kfufi. I can’t presume to be angry at that, though I am prpud to hear, 
by implication, that you are one now. ^ 

P. E. lUii I saw you play one particular part, and that made me a pro- 
selyte. 

jfC. I’ll bel }Ou 50/. I name that part. 

P. E, PcMliaps jou may. It wasn't Richard: I've seen that played 
much bcttei than you will ever play it. 

K. For rxt. I name by whom. — (A pause.) — George Frederick Cooke. 

P. E. Yes. 

K. I pcrleclly agree with you. Ndw I’ll tell you what character made 
you a Keanite— Olliello. 

P. E. Yes. 

A'. The best part I ever did or ever shall play. 

Tlie evening passed, of course, in conviviality ; and an intimacy arose 
between the actor and author tliat ceased only with the life of the former. 

Egan subsequently dedicated his “ Lite of an Actor” to Kean, 

ws of — Mrs. Jordan sleeps at St. Cloud; Astleys (father 

and son) in the* Cemetery of Pere la Chaise ; John Edwin (the Liston and 
Mathews combined of Ins day) at St. Paul’s, Covent-garden ; Kemble 
(.John) at Lausanne ; Sviett in llie ground ot St. Paul’s Cathedral ; Kean 
(without a stone to niaik the spot) in Richmond churchyard ; Elhston in 
St, John’s Church, AVatciIoo-ioad; old Johanna at Pathwick (old) 
churchyard ; Mackhu lies under the chancel of St. Paul’s, Covent-garden ; 
in uliich chill cli)ard his once boon companion Tom King rests; Tom 
B'Uircy in St. James’s, facing the gate in Jeimyn-street ; Joe Miller in 
the ground in Portugal-strcet ; Jolin Palmer {the Joseph Surface) at 
Wootton, near Liverpool; Quin, at the Abbey Chuich, Bath ; Wilks, near 
Macklin, not far from the giave of Wycherly in the church of St. Paul 
(Coveiit-gaulen), wlicie, UMulya centuiy and a-half since, Joe Haynes was 
consigned to caith. , 

EUuton and a Country coming down for a single night 

to act at Birmingham, (thenmis own tlieatre,) scarcely knew a member of 
hi.s own company. The play was “ The Wonder,” anil the representative 
of Colonel Briton was woefully impeifect. Elliston reprimanded him 
har-shly: to tlie manager’s great astonishment, the actor retorted with a 
toirent of abuse, and the assurance that if J^'lliston added another word 
he would kick him into the ])it I Those who casually knew the then 
lessee of Dim y might imagine that he discharged the aclor on the spot. 

Nq such thing : he rushed to B , then stage-manager, and asked wh(> 

tlie performer was. “Mr. A “Agieatman,- a veiy great man. Sir,” 

said Elliston. “ He threatened to kick me, the lessee of Druiy-lane : 
such a man as tliat must go to London, Sir; he mustn’t waste his energies 
here.” He there and then engaged the actor for Drury-lane theatre. 

John Kemhleand Aeaw.— Gieat elaboration of “finish” is often fatal 
to the fame that it was intended to enhance. Kean was, in acting, what 
Wilson was on canvass; he depended on striking, and cared not how 
coarsely his colonis were laid on li the “ effect” was produced ; but Kemble 
was (and Chailes Kcinlde is) a Leonardo da Vinci ; and his attention to 
details made much ot his acting appear studied, when it was only lefined. 
Surely a painting, laige as hie, is not the worse for its minuter points being 
executed as charily as a miniature? 

Theatres Church Property . — Astley’s theatre belongs to the See of 
Canterbury; Sadler’s Wells was the property of the^sMonks of St. John, 
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Cleikenwell (beings built on the Monastery g^rounds) ; Covent Garden’s 
monastic origin is well known ; the City theatre was—and, I believe, is 
again-~achap('] ; the Curtain theatre in Shakspeare’s time was built on 
the rums ol‘ the Priory of St. John the Baptist ; that of Blackfriars on the 
site of of the monastery of that name. The little chapel in Gate- 
street, Lfncoln’s-Inn- Fields, was a private theatre thirty years since. 

Bensley, — Old Bensley was an euotist of the first water; speaking of 
one of his own perlornianoes, he said, “ My acting in that play will never 
be forgotten in Liverpool untd time runs into eteinity.'* 

Weber and Lahlache. — Lablache was originally a double bass player, 
and by the accident of a celebrated singer’s sudden indisposition, w'as in- 
duced to attempt a character. Of course his success rendered his return 
to the orchestra iinadvisable. When Weber first heard him sing, he said, 
alluding to his immense power, “ Mein God ! he is a double bass still.*' 

Ellistontana, — After Kean's attempt at the Duke Aranza, (“ Iloney- 
rnoon,’ ) in wMiich his failure was iintlenialdc, Klliston was reijnested by his 
Iriends to have the play put up for himself. “ Not now, nor ever again,’* 
exclaimed Pomposo ; “the part has been defiled.” 

Robert William had the mania of bargain-making, he I'rever w^ould give 
for anything the price asked ; this fact once known, of course all who dea\t 
with him made a proportionately exorbitant demand, and the aliatement 
EllistoiVs haggling elfectcd only reduced the amount to what they would 
otherwise have originally required. But Fdliston had the gratification of 
chuckling over the fact, that “ he gave but tw'o-thirds of the sum first 
demanded.” Though notoriously a schemer and covenant-breaker, he was 
himself “ a victim maliing victims.” No man had more frequently to 
lament the deceptions prabtised on him. 

When the allied sovereigns with the Prince Regent intimated their 
intention to visit Druiy, Elhston asked what play they had chosen. 
“Othello,” was the replv, “ Aha I” exclaimed Uohi^t William, “I 
thought they wouldn't go until they had seen me in that," We need not 
add tliat Kean, as a matter of course, played the Moor. 

When he was applying to ParlianJent respecting his right to act the 
legitimate drama at the Olympic or Surrey, he put off any unpleasant 
business hy this phrase— “ Wait till this Session has concluded, for at pre- ^ 
sent my Parliamentary duties press so heavily that I cannot spare 
moment to my private affairs ” 

In bidding farewell one night at Birmingham, he exclaimed — ** I would 
remain another cvcniAg, Inlt I must attend at myplaCe in Parliament the 
day after to-morrow.” 

Some one complimented the great lessee on his assumption of regality 
in the pageant of the Coionation, saying his imitation of the manner and 
bearing ^f George the Fourth was admirable. “ Sir,” exclaimed Elliston, 
with a patronizing air of better knowledge, “ he imitates me.'* 

When Elhston took the Surrey the last time, a furious play-bill warfare 
raged between tiim and his theatre and Mr. Davidge and the Cobourg ; in 
the course* of it Mr. Davidge had occasion to send a message to Elliston 
respecting some private transaction. “ I come from 1#. Davidge of the 
Cobourg theatre,” exclaimed the Mercury. Elliston heard him most im- 
perturbably ; the words were repeated, — ” Davidge— Cobourg theatre — 

Cobourg ; — I don’t remember ” “ Sir,*’ said the messenger, “ Mr. 

Davidge here, of the Cobourg close by.” Aye, aye,” replied Robert 
William, “ very likely, it may be allaj you say ; I’ll take your word, young 
man ; I suppose there is such a theatre as the Cobourg, and such a man as 
the Davidge, but this is th^ first time I ever heard the names of either.” 
And striding off. left the astonished message-bearer to recover his amaze- 
ment as he might. Not knowing the site of Russell-sqiiare was nothing 
to this. a f 
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At Q, homely party of four or five, including Hazlitt, Elliston, the host, 
and his lady (the only one present), and two literary men, the conversation 
turned on ^thc relative importance of the sexes in the working of this 
^very'day world. Hazlitt spoke admirably: suddenly the lady burst into 
tears, and when begged to explain the cause, said, “ It shoc^pi her so 
much to hear five married men assent to the assertion of the unimportance 
of woman in the business of life.” When she left the room, Hazlitt was 
making up his face for a penitential apology to the husband, but Elliston 

anticfpated him, exclaiming. “ My dear , what the deuce was it / said 

that atfected your wile so ?” 

Once returning to town, he could not get fiesh horses ; he called for the 
landlord, who explained and apologised. “ Sir,” asked the lessee, “ do you 
know me 9— me? Take any man’s horses : I am on his Majesty’s service.” 
The banter had the effect, horses were procured, and he proceeded. 

Elliston fancied that, in the energy of < his mind and the rapidity with 
which he executed his projects, he resembled BuonapaiK\ though even 
there he might have deemed himself wTonged by the compaiison. When 
a public writer, in slavish flattery, called him the “ Garrick of his time.” 

“ Garrick !” exclaimed Elliston, contemptuously, “ Garrick couldrdt , 
sing.” 

Until the last year or two of his existence his activity was wonderful: 
he slept little, and though devoted to the joys of the table, recovered the 
effects of his irregularities miraculously. If he was carried to bed insen- 
sible at four, he would be up and taking his morning ramble at eight. 

, When Drury was burnt down, and a knot of his brethren had been ex- 
pressing their grief, he exclaimed. “ After all, it must have come down 
sooner or later, for 1 could never act in it with comfort to myself.” 

Persons wholly unacquainted with Elliston might imaging, from the 
foregoing ** sayings and doings” of his, that he was an egotistical bore. lie 
was the reverse ; his self-appreciation gushed from him unconsciously. It 
was the most amusing thing in the world to hear him talk ofW&flHWTl'flfllTI 
Elliston, as if the speaker was a thing divisible from the great lessee. The 
conversation rolled on as though his hypothesis was an acknowledged 
truth ; 2. c., that all that pertained to genius and greatness emanated 
from him. 

Diet of certain Actors generally ^ and during performance , — Kean took 
beeMea for Incakfast, and preferred a rump-steak to any other dinner. 
Macready used to eat the lean of mutton-chops only when he acted, and 
has now adopted almost exclusively vegetable diet. Braham sustains his 
energies with bottled porter. Mrs. Wood sings upon good draught ditto. 
Incledon patronized Madeira. Wrench and Harley act through a Jong 
night’s performance without any refreshment. Oxberry took large quan- 
tities of tea. Henderson took gum arabic and sherry. Kean, Emery, 
and Reeve, cold brandy and water. Lewis would take oysters arid mulled 
wine in the course of his performances; and Gentleman Smith, coffee. 
All pantomime actors take barley water; some with the addition of rum, 
others of sherry. Mrs. Jordan dissolved calf’s foot jelly in warm sherry. 
The great Miss •tley used to take hnseed tea, and Madeira afterwards. 
6. F. Cooke sometimes look all sorts of liquors; at others, abstained wholly 
during the evening, John Kemble took opium as a sedative during one 
part of his career ; and many of our heroines have excited their lachrymal 
propensities by ether. TlieVeader will remember that where a performer 
acts in play and farce, upwards of six consecutive hours are passed in the 
theatre, and the absolute necessity of some sustenance to repair the waste 
occasioned by loud speaking, &c.| will be apparent. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE ISABELLA PRINCESS 
^ CZARTORYSKI. 

In the month of June, of the present year, died in the 94th yoar of 
her age, one of the most extraordinary persons of our time — Princess 
Isabella Czartoryski. Her life was so closely interwoven with the 
events which have preceded and followed the dissolution of Poland, 
and the Czaitoryskis Jiaving played so prominent a part in the his- 
tory of their country, that we think a short account of the family, 
and i)articularly of the lately deceased princess, and her distinguished 
son, Prince Adam, so well known in the higher circles of this country, 
will be acceptable to our readers. But as we have said, the destinies 
of this ilhistrions house are so intimately connected with those of their 
•country, that it is impossible to relate tlie adventures of the family 
without briefly mentioning tlto public events. 

The family Czartoryski is a junior branch of the Jagcllonian dynasty, 
which sat on the throne of Poland during two centuries, and whose 
reign is the most glorious era of the Polish annals. Descended from 
John, Prince of Czartoryski, brother to Jagellon, Grand Duke of Lithu- 
ania, w^ho ascended the throne of Poland by his marriage with Queen 
Iledoige of Anjou, in the 1382, the Czartoryskis continued, 
during three centuries, to maintain their high station in the country, 
although no remarkable events during that period apjicar to have been 
immediately linked with their family. However, from the beginning of 
the 18th century, the Czartoryskis occupy a conspicuous place in the 
history of Poland, and since that time wc see their immense wealth and 
influence constantly employed in promoting every kind of national im- 
provement. 

The lately deceased Princess Isabella w^as the only daughter of Count 
F'lemming, a Saxon nobleman, naturalised in Poland, and of a Princess 
Czartory^ski. Her father was invested with the high office of the grand 
treasurer of the crown, and possessed an immense fortune, of which his 
daughter was the sole heiress. She was born in the year 1741, and 
married very young, her cousin. Prince Adam Czartoryski, one of the 
most acconiplishcd noblemen of his time. The circumstances under 
which shc'started in life wTre certainly of the most auspicious character ; 
slie was beautiful, young, accomplished, and rich ; married to a young 
nobleman celebiated for his wealth and talents, and belonging to the 
most influential family in his country. Her first appearance in the 
world was at the brilliant court of Augustus the Third, King of Poland, 
and Elector of Saxony, who died in the year 1783. Afterwards, she 
visited the courts of Versailles, St. James, and almost all in Europe. 
But although the gayest of the gay, and constantly living in the midst of 
the greatest dissipation, shenever lost an opportunity of improving her 
mind by an intercourse with the emindnt men who lived at that time in 
different parts of Europe, ^and with many of whom she continued a 
frequent correspondent. 

It was about this time that the necessity of a political regeneration 
began to be strongly felt in "Poland. The Czartoryskis became the per- 
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soiiification of this idea, and all their efforts were directed to give more 
stability to*tlie government, by rendering the throne hereditary, and by 
increasing the royal authority, which, from the repeated encroachments 
of the nobility, had dwindled into a mere shadow\ The intrigues of 
Russia, which had already begun to entrap Poland into her snares, 
baffled these salutary intentions, and the first open Idow was inflicted 
upon that unfortunate country bv the partition of 1772. 

By this iniquitous act, unprecedented in the annals of civilised 
nations, Poland lost the thinl part of its dominions. But although 
many rich and populous ])rovinccs were torn from her, the remaining 
part still Ibimed an extensive country, peo])led by about twelve millions 
of inhabitants. Abandoned by all European powers, who, with the sole 
exception of the Ottoman Porte, conniifcd by tb^^ir guilty indifference 
at the perpetration of that iiolitical crime, Poland had no chance of 
resisting three pow^erful neighbours, who assailed her in ibe midst of 
a long peace. Nothing therefore remained to the patriot but to preserve 
what was left, and to strengthen it by internal improvements, so as to 
render it capable of recovering its losses, whenever a favourable op])or- 
tiinity would present itself: many jiatriots felt this truth ; but the most 
prominent amongst them were, doubtless, Count Andreas Zamagski, 
Chancelhir of Poland, and Prince Adam Czarloryski, General of Podolia, 
husband to Princess Isabella. Tlie first of them struggled hard to 
reform the laws of the country, and to improve tlie condition of the 
inferior^' classes. Death prevented his ^rryiiig into effect his intended 
reforms, hut he set a noble example to his countrymen, by emancipating 
the serfs of his princely domains, equal in extent and population t(j one of 
the largest comities in England. Czartoryski’s efforts uere diiected to- 
wards the education of the rising generation, and he promoted his 
patriotic schemes, not only by unceasing personal exertion, but even 
by a great sacrifice of his oivn property. 

It was under the immediate care and superintendence of Prince Czar- 
toryski, that tlie celehraten School of Cadets, or college of noble yuutlis, 
was founded. This establishment united a classical education with 
a military one; and the piquls were instructed not only in every branch 
of elegant and useful knowledge, hut also in all the accomplisliinenls 
requisite for a gentleman and a soldier. It produced Kosciusko, Niem- 
cewich, and many other eminent men, who, if they were unable lo 
prevent the fall of their country, surrounded with a halo of glory its 
closing scenes, and powerfully contributed to sow the seeds rtf that un- 
dying love of their country, which, like the sepulchral lamp in the Roman 
grave, burns in the heart of every true Pole. • 

Besides this celebrated institution, over whose minutest details the 
prince constantly watched with a paternal solicitude, he took a leading- 
part in the general reform of the publ’e education, by the introduction 
of which the last king of Poland in some degree atoned for the general 
weakness of his conduct,^. But Czartoryski’s efforts were not confined 
to the discharge of liis public duties; he converted his residence, Pu- 
lamy, into a seat of learning, by^attracting thither many learned men, 
not only from Poland, but also from abroad, and by educating there, at 
his own expense, a great number of young men. He was ably and 
zealously seconded by his noble partner, who aclorncd Pulamy with 
every kind of embellishment, and whose taste ana personal attractioils 
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rendered it the abode of arts, refinement, and graces, A great number 
of young girls, daugliters of less fortunate gentlemen, were constantly 
educated at Pulamy, at her expense, and under lier inmiefiiate super- 
intendence. They enjoyed not only the advantages of an excellent 
tuition, but each of them received on her marriage a present of 1000 
ducats (5001. English money) from tl ■ Ir princely beiiefaclvess. 

The double advantage of a superior education and of a refined society 
soon rendered Pulamy so celebrated in all Poland, that many persons of 
rank and fortune sought, a^ a particular favour, to ])lace their children 
in a house which united such advantages. Czartoryaki received them 
with an unbounded hospitality, and his residence was coiistauily crowded 
with the high and the low, tlie ricli and the poor; all we^e received 
witli that true kindness and cojcliality which made every visiter happy 
and satisfied with tlie reception lie met with at the princely mansion. 
But it was neither ostentation nor love of pleasure which prompted the 
princely couple to maintain that splendid establishment. A nobler 
object was tlie motive of such a magnificence. Tlie great idea of ii 
social regeneration of Poland was the moving ]irineiple, of all this pomp 
and grandeur; and soon Pulamy became the focus whence that salutary 
idea was spreading fast over all Poland. It daily gained ground in 
public opinion ; and its result was the constitution of the 3rd May, 
1791, an event of which the Poles are jn^^tly proud. But as the Englisli 
public is generally little acijuainled with the history of Poland, must 
give our readers some particulars of that memorable transaction. 

Tlie public opinion, in respect to a constitutiumil improverneiit, had 
made such progress in Poland, that the Diet wliich assembled in the 
year 1787 was deeply impressed with the indispensubility of such a 
measure. However, although the iicccssiLy of a reionli W' as generally 
felt, it w’as not an easy task to determine tlui extent ot that leforin, 
and to carry it into effect. The legislative body was exclusively t^oiu- 
posed of ])rivileged orders ; and it was necessary to cnrttiil their privi- 
leges in order to give rights to the interior classes, and an extension of 
power to the royalty. Prince Czartoryski put himself at the head of 
the reforming party, the leading members ot wbicli wt.ic mostly educated 
under bis immediate 8U})eriiiteiidcnee He never accepted n seat in the 
senate, and contented himself with the station of a imiicio, or member 
of the low^er house, that he might be moic active in promoting thyle- 
sired reform. Whilst the prince was engaged in the arduous task m his 
legislativo avocations, tlie princess was not less active in promoting the 
same cause through the influence of rank and fashion. Her constant 
occupation was. to counteract in the drawing-rooms, as her husband 
did in the halls of the Diet, the intrigues of Russian diplomacy, 
which were directed against the intended reform. 

At last, after a session of four years, the patriots saw their efforts 
crowned by complete success. The constitution of the 3rd May, 1791, 
is the most glorious event in the annals of Poland, ami perhaps unjia- 
rallcled in the history of any other eoiintr/."' By tliis coubtitution the 
hitheito elective throne v/as declared ^lereditary ; the executive power 
of the monarch, which, by successive encroachments, had been reduced 
to a mere shadow, was increased so as to convert the royal aulhorUy 
from a nominal into a real one ; and the inferior classes of society, who 
vhad no rights ut ^11, were restored to the rights of men, and endowed 
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with the privileges of free citizens. And all this was the work of a 
privileged class, who sacrificed their prerogatives to the general welfare 
of the couiftry ; and who did it neither from fear, nor from compulsion, 
hut from a deep persuasion that it was right and just to act in such a 
manner, By this memorable transaction the Poles have obliterated all 
their past errors, and it reflects more real glory on Poland than all the 
brilliant achievements of her eons on the field of battle. But the 
generous sacrifice of self-interest which the Polish legislators manifested 
by surrendering their privileges, incompatible with the generality of the 
nation, is not what we admire the most : it is, their prudence at not 
having been dazzled by the delusive prospects wdiich the beginning of 
the Prciich revolution exhibited at that time to all the world. Those 
prospects, which, for a time, had even jjnisled the sober minds of many 
Englishmen, produced no effect on the framers of the constitution of the 
3rd May, 1791, who, insteiul of following Utopian scheint^, introduced 
changes, not for the sake of change, hut because reason and experience 
had fully demonstrated their necessity. They produced a bloodless 
revolution, whose oliject was to preserve, and not to destroy ; a revolution 
which cost neither tears nor blood ; and, let ns add, a revolution which 
has deserved and obtained the praise of that great and good man, 
Edmund Burke. 

Fate has not permitted Poland to enjoy the fruits of her noble work. 
The Diet of Russia, whose intrigues w^erc unable to prevent the accom- 
plishment of that glorious reform which, imparting a new life to Poland, 
would entirely shake off her baneful influence, declared it to be a jaco- 
binical revolution, fraught with danger to the altar and the throne. The 
Russian troops entered Poland, and a few wretches, purchased by 
Catlicrinc’s gold, and some misguided by her solemn promises that she 
had no other views than to restore the ancient order of things in Poland, 
formed, under the protection of Russian bayonets, that infamous con- 
vention, which history has pointed out to the execration of future ages 
under the name of the coj federation of Targowika. This confederation 
was joined by none — except those who were compelled by the Russian 
troops to sign a forced accession. The patriots strenuously exerted 
themselves to rcpell the invading enemy. Kosciusko, wdio was lately 
returned from America, had abeady gained two battles against the 
Russians, when the Duke of Wirteinberg, who was intrusted wdth an 
important command, instead of attacking the enemy, retreated without 
coniljat. Ills treason — the guilty meanness of the King Stanislaus 
Poiiiatow’ski — but, above all, the conduct of Prussia, who, after having 
constantly enc(-uraged by her advice the reform of the constitution, 
and afler having solemnly pledged herself, through jealousy of 
the progress of the Russian arms in Turkey, to assist Poland against 
her enemies, on a sudden joined Ru^^sia, and invaded the country — 
this unexpected combination of calamities, which overwhelmed Poland, 
rendered inefl'ectivc the brilliant victories of Diehienka and Zieleme^ 
gained by Kosciusko an\i^ Poniatowski, in 1792. The country was 
overrun by Russian and Prussian droops, the most distinguislied patriots 
fled the country, and the second partition of Poland was the consequence 
of this disaster. 

But let us again return to the Czartoryski, who were doomed to the 
severest affliction which can befall the patriot and th^ parent. Not onljijj 
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the fruits of an unceasing exertion during twenty years were destroyed in 
the very moment when they had reached their maturity, but a most pain- 
ful sacrifice of domestic affection was repaid by the bitterest disapjioint- 
ment. Some years before, Prince Czartoryski married his eldest daughter. 
Princess Mary, to the Duke of Wirtemberg, a general in the Prussian 
army, and brother to the reigning duke. Princess Mary was young, 
beautiful, accomplishedf endowed with the most amiable qualities, and 
possessing an immense dowry, while her husband yvks in his mind, man- 
ners, and habits, exactly (lie reverse of what he should be, considering 
his illustrious birth. But the Duke of Wirtemberg enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of being one of the ablest generals whom the school of Frederick 
the Second had produced ; and to secure for Poland the services of such 
a general, w as a sufficient inducement for the princely coiqde to risk the 
happiness of a beloved child, and a motive powerful enough to the 
daughter for submitting to such a sacrifice. This match was generally^ 
considered so bad for the young princess, that Frederick the Second, when 
he met Princess Czartoryski the first time after the marriage of her daugh- 
ter, exclaimed, Qu'est cp mn vom a portp d donver notre ange de Jilla 
a won diahle do cousin ? Tt is more easy to conceive, than to describe, 
what must have been Czartoryski’s feelings, when the duke, instead of 
becoming the defender of their country, proved 'a w^orthlcss traitor : an 
instant and eternal separation between their daughter and that unworthy 
man was the consequence of his unprincijiled beliavionr. 

Amongst the patriots exposed to the vengeance of the invaders, the 
Czartoryski had the honour of being in the foremost rank. A special 
order w as given by the Empress of Russia to level Pularny to the ground. 
The Princess Czartorysld met in her castle the savage executioners of 
the tyrannical orders, succeeded by her presence of mind and 

courage in arresting their devastations, and Pularny was saved from total 
destruction by the timely interference of the Austrian governor, who 
took the Czartoryski under his protection. 

Czartoryski retired with his family to the Austrian dominions. 
Many other patiiots did the same. Austria took no part in the 
second partition of Poland, and seemed rather to disapprove of it. The 
patriots en joyed there not only protection but even a kind of favour, and 
J,»eopol, the capital of Austrian Poland, was the place of their general 
resort. Princess Czartoryski, whose zeal w^as not damped by the §eyere 
disappointment she had met with, became again the central point and 
the animating soul of the jiatriotic saloons. A wider field was opened 
for her exertions, when, in 1*394, Kosciusko raised again the banner of 
national independence ; and she was constantly engaged in forwarding 
every kind of supplies to the heroic hands of that chivalrous leader. 
Many Polish ladies imitated the noble example of the princess, and we 
must particularly mention the aged Countess Zamagski, widow of the pa- 
triotic Chancellor Andreas Zamagski, wlio sent to Kosciusko from her 
own fortune the sum of four millions ofPolislj florins (100,000/. English 
money). • ^ * 

The unfortunate events which led to the dissolution of Poland are too 
well known to need any repetition ; but the political death of Poland 
did not extinguish the hop’cs of her children. The noblest of her sons 
exerted themselves to foster and to preserve the sacred fire of patriotism 
|[n the hearts of tlve rising generation. The most important object was 
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to save from ruin the language, literature, and traditions of the country, 
and to leacji the youths, by constantly pointing out to them the fame of 
their ancestors, that those who can boast of a glorious past, have a right 
to expect a better future, and should not be bowed down by the mis- 
fortunes of the present. It was necessary to estnblisli a kind of na- 
tional I’aith, whose dogma would be ii firm belief in the restoration ot 
Poland, and whose worship would bo the departeid glories of that country. 
Princess C/artoryski became in some respect the high-priestess of that 
worship. She erected at Pulamy — that beautiful Pulamy which Delille 
has eulogised with justice — a splendid structure which she called the 
Temple of the Sibyl! It was constructed exactly after the model of the 
. celebrated Sibyl’s Tern pie at Tivoli, and it bore oji its front the signifi- 
cant inscription ‘‘ Pressloi Pnynloici,” t^ic meaning of which was, “The 
past to the future.” There she collected at an enorinon.s expense, from 
# all parts of Poland, many precious national relics which had been scat- 
tered by the successive depredations to w hich Poland had been exposed. 
There were seen the sword of the victor of Vienna, the cross which had 
ornamented the breast of the augcl-like queen Hedoige, the necklace ot 
Barbara Radziwill, the signet of her royal husband Sigismund Augustus, 
the standard of the arch-duke Maximilian, who invaded Poland as a 
pretender to the crowm, and was taken prisoner by the great Zamoski, 
1587, and many other jewels which had belonged to the ancient monarchs 
of Poland. There were also banners which had gloriously waved over 
the field of battle, richly adorned staves which had belonged to cele- 
brated leaders, books on which holy prelates had invoked the blessings 
of heaven on their country, and epistles written by the hand of wise and 
virtuous statesnjeii. It is easy to conceive dear, how' sacred w^erc 
those relics to the Poles, who, deprived of an independent existence, 
lived as foreigners on their native soil. Soon Pulamy became the object 
of a national pilgrimage, where numerous patriots flocked fiom all jiarts 
of Polaml, to worship tlio relics of their anrienl lame, and to pay the 
homage of gratitude and veneration to the exalted princess who watclied 
over those sacred remains. The parents and tutors le warded the good 
conduct and diligence of their children and pupils by a journey to Pu- 
laniy ; the young poet Avent thither in search of inspiration, and the 
historian to consult the inexhaustible trcasuies of ancient records lioardcd « 
in princely libraiy, and liberally open to every visiter. As the Mos- 
lem considers it a sacred duty to visit once in his life the grave of his 
Prophet, so it became almost iiidispcnsahle to every good Pole td perform 
the pilgiimagc Pulamy. 

But the Princess did not limit her exertions to the arduous task 
of collecting the sacred memorials of bygone days, and to preserve 
them from the destr»:ction of all-devouring time, or the still less 
merciful dominion of the foreigner. Ti e present w^as not forgotten for 
the ])ast, nor the the living for the dead. The ancient establishments 
of education at Pulamy w^^e resumed, and the particular care of the 
Princess w'as to instil patriotic senfiments into the minds of young 
females, numbers of whom wcic educated under her immediate superin- 
tendence. She was fully aware that, in a country groaning under a 
foreign dominion, the diimestic hearth is the source whence the youthful 
minds must imbibe the early lessons of patriotism ; that it was the 4uB^ 
of a mother to teach her infant child to love his country, and to hate iti||P 
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oppressors. To that great object she unceasingly directed the minds of 
her pupils, and of all those who were within the reach of her influ- 
ence : and indeed, there is no country where the women have displayed 
on every occasion more patriotism than in Poland, Tlie benefits of the 
Czartoryskis were not confined to the young, who were expected to repay 
them by their future services to the country ; many a hoary warrior, 
broken by age, and disabled by wounds received in the last struirgles 
for tlie independence of Ins country, was relieved from want, and found 
at Pulainy a comfortable and cheerful home for the remainder of his 
da)s. 

Amidst the unceasing toils of her active life, the Princess was not a 
stranger to literal y occupations. She has con)])osed two works, very** 
po]mlar in Poland : — 1, “ The Pilgrim at Diitromil,” a woik fur children, 
containing the history of Poland, and many moral and practical lessons 
admirably adapted to an infant mind ; 2. “ Letters on Gardening,” 
which is the oracle of c\ery amateur of horticulture in Poland. 

The numerous tenantry of Pulamy were not forgotten by the genius 
of the place, and they for med a striking contrast with the peasants ’of 
the surrounding country. Tlieir cottages were better built, their fare 
more abundant and of a better kind, and their dress cleaner and rnoie 
comforlahle than of any other peasantry in l*oland. This was the eflect 
of earoful education, and sti icily adapted to their humble but useful 
station, and which they received in a school carefully superintended by 
the Princess herself. It is needless to add, that their morals were in 
nnihon with their exterior appearance, and tliut tlie honesty and orderly 
conduct of a peasant of Pulamy s^as almost proveihial. 

Whilst the Princess w^s constantly engaged in her yohlc and useful 
avocations, her eldest son, prince Adam, pursued in another way the 
great object wliich occupied the lives of his parents — the restoration of 
liis country ; but as we intend, in order to mak'* this sketcli complete, to 
give our readers a short biography of that eminent man, we will now 
return to his mother. 

The creation of the Duchy of Warsaw, by the treaty of Tilsit, re- 
stored a pail of Poland to an indepciidciil state; it w^as increased in tlie 
>ear 1809 by a portion of (billicia, or Austrian Poland. Pulamy is 
situated in that ]irovince, and the Princess had once more tlic happiness 
of seeing the banners of free Poland hoisted on tlie toweis of her^a;.uJkiV , 
Wlien, in 1812, the Emperor of France picparcd himself to attack 
Russia, fhe l^iles were full of hope that the restoration of their country 
'would be the chief object and the immediate lesult of that exiicdition — 
a ho])e w hich Was warranted by the services they liad rendered to Napo- 
leon, and by his repeated promises. A Diet was assembled at Warsaw, in 
order to promote, by all ])ossible means, that^reat object; and the 
aged Prince Czartoryski, w^ho, now' bent with age, lived in great retire- 
ment, left his seclusion in order to preside over tlie deliberations of that 
memorable a.ssembly. The events of 1 81?^ aiid all its coiisecpiciices, 
are well known, and need no description Princess C'zaitorvski re- 
mained at Pulamy. In the year D^22 she lost her husband, who died 
at the advanced age of^90, and she continued alone her noble oe- 
cupations, which seemed to have growm with her into a second nature. 
J'he events of 1830-31 arrived; the Russian ai my which invaded Po- 
nd committed great depredations at Pulamy, but the Princess, in 
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spite of her great age, met them again with the same courage as she 
had done forty years before. A Polish detachment relieved for some 
time Pulamy from the presence of the enemy, but he soon returned 
with a superior force. The Poles were obliged to retire, and the Princess, 
being now 90 years old, followed them. The Russian general, on leav- 
ing Pulamy, sent word to the Princess, intreating her no longer to 
remain in her residence, because it was impossible for him further to delay 
the orders which he received, entirely to destroy Pulamy, and that he had 
no heart to do so in the presence of the Princess. 

She saw from the opposite house her castle in flames ; destroyed 
in consequence of a special oider from St. Petersburg; her spirits, 
however, wxrc not broken by that dismal siglit, she complained not of 
*her private misfortunes, and si)okc only of those of her ccuirtry. After- 
wards she retired to Austrian Poland, where she remained with her 
eldest daughter, the Duchess of AVirtemherg, who for many years had 
been her constant companion. She cheerfully met her approaching end, 
and, surrounded by many of her children, grand- children, and great 
grand-children, she departed life with a smile on her countenance, and 
a prayer and a blessing on her lips.* 


r * She left two eons and two daughters ; the eldest son is Prince Adam ; his 
younger brother, Prince Constantine, aftrr having fought bravely in his youth, under 
Kosciusko, and afterwards in 1812, for the independence of his country, retired into 
private life with the rank of a general, and lives now at Vienna. We have seen the 
unfortunate mairiuge of Princess Waiys and we must add, with deep regret, that her 
only son, Duke Adam of Wirtembcrg, proved to be no better than his father. The 
youngest of her daughters, Princess Sophia, is married to Count Zamagski, President 
of the Senate of the kingdom of Poland before the Revolution of 1831, and son of the 
patriotic Andreas Zamagski, whom we have mentioned in this account. She is the 
happy mother of ten children, (seven sons and three danghteis.) Four sous of tho 
Countess Zamagski, and two of her sons-in-law, (Prince Lupieka and Count Dzi- 
alyxkis,) fought with great distinction during the last war. The eldest of lier sons, 
who was educated in this country, levied a regiment of cavalry at his own expense, 
and served as a common soldier in his own regiment. A brother of his, Count 
Wladyslaus Zamagski, who particularly distinguished himself during the war, is now 
in London. 


MARTIAL IN LONDON. 

IJebe in two Places. — Afldressed to Miss Lee. 

Hebe, Jove's handmaid, cup in hand, 

The Queen of '!’'oiith and Beauty, 

On high Olympus takes her stand 
And pays to Jove her duty. 

But when— "his truth the poet tells— 

Her wings^o London take her, 

The Queen of VoutR and Beauty dwells 
At eighty-five, Long Acre. 
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MONTHLY COMMENTARY. 


The Irish Clergy.— The Duel that was au<i the Duel that was not, — Theatrical 
Revolutiuiis. — -The Shakespeare Memorials. 


The Irish Clergy. — ^The persecutions to which this body has been 
subject have no parallel. The history of other times presents us with 
much violence and cruelty ; but they were perpetrated under the colour of 
law, and sanctioned by the State. When the Roman emperors determined^ 
to extirpate Christianity, the^'^ssiied decrees, makins^ the profession of 
the religion penal, and the ministers of it legal objects of persecution ; 
and so it has been in all ages. When the Protestants were the objects/ 
and the Homan popes determined to extirpate the heresy of the Reforma- 
tion, as the Roman emperors had done that of Christianity, bulls and 
edicts were published, and they were put out of the protection of the State 
before they were burnt by the Inquisition. Hut the Irish clergy are not 
yat proscribed by Act of Parliament : their existence is still acknowledged 
as a body, and they have done nothing to forfeit those rights ; yet they 
are the objects of the most relentless persecution that ever was directed 
against any body of even offending men. Their means of subsistence are 
withheld — their legal demands resisted with violence — their persons pur- 
sued— and they are murdered with circumstances of ferocity and brutality, 
such as savages alone exercise on their victims. Not content with ordi- 
nary assassinations, their pursuers express their hatred by mutilating their 
persons ; and the distre.ssed clergyman, who only asks lor his legal dues, 
is found the next hour with his skull shattered, and his brains strew’od 
about the road. If lliesc were merely the outrages of the low and igno- 
rant, they might be attributed to the half-savage state in which the lower 
orders in Ireland are kept, and the excesses of a barbarous people ; but 
they are first encouraged and then applauded by priests and bishops of 
the Romish church ; and one of the latter is distinguished by the brutal 
triumph with which he exults in them. The Government of the country, 
whose bounden duty it is to watch over the safety and secure the rights of 
all its subject.s, not only leave the Established Church in Ireland to neglect 
and suffering, but sacrifice it to the base object of personal power, and 
barter its existence for the support of a few Popish Members in Parlia- 
ment. 

» But we ask the people of England, will they suffer this ? Will they 
allow the Reformed Church, which for four centuries they and their an- 
cestors have been building, to enlighten an ignorant and reclaim a fero- 
cious people, ,to be now totally destroyed, and the edifice of exploded 
superstition to be erected on its ruins ? Will they see the Pope once more 
usurp the authority of the King in that unhappy country, and the influence 
of a bigoted priesthood entirely supersede tlie Irt^ of the land ? In fine, 
vidll they see the moral and social improvements which the Reformation 
was everywhere spreading as it advanced through the country, trampled 
out by the foot of ignomnee and barbansm,pand two millions of their fel- 
low Protestants driven from their native s^*in 1835 by the descendants 
of those barbarians who massacred their wrefathers in 1641 ? We do not 
speak as prejudiced men, who have been hostile to toleration and 
reform ; but we appeal as*known and tried advocates of civil and religious 
liberty, and therefore we have a right to hope that our voice will be at- 
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tended to ; and we do say, after the fullest consideration of the subject, 
and from the deepest conviction of onr minds, if the people of England 
do not inter^?ro, the Protestant church is extirpated in Ireland. 

Already have meetings been held on this momentous subject in various 
places, and the results have proved how strongly it is felt. The details of 
the distress and persecution of the Irish clergy are sent from such un- 
doubted authorities, as leave no pretext for a charge of their being mis- 
represented or exaggerated. The system is known to be, first to compel 
the clergy, by outrage and robbery, to abandon Ihcir congregations ; and 
when the shepherds are driven away, to compel their scattered^ docks to 
follow them. This has been done, and the Romish priests boast of it at the 
altar. It was stated, on the oath of a respectable witness before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that one man congratulated hiscongrega- 
^lion, in a chapel in the county of Kilkenny, that six parsons had been 
clriven out of the country, and a number ny^re would speedily follow. The 
clergy of the Established Church are ready now, as they over have been, 
to suffer for the cause of the Reformation. Graves have bee i dug under 
their windows, yet they have remained in their houses they have not 
abandoned Ihcir churen, tliough a guard was necessary to protect them 
thither; — their brethren have been assassinated before their eyes, yet they 
have not fled. But no man can see his educated daughters in the garb of 
beggars, gathering sticks from a hedge to boil a few potatoes which cha- 
nty had sent them ! Persecution they can bear, and have borne ; but a 
father used to the decencies of life cannot, and ought not, see his children 
starving about him, when he can procure them bread in any other country. 

The first and immediate duty of their fellow Protestants in England is 
to supply them with pecuniary aid, and two funds arc established for this 
purpose — one to relieve the pressing necessities of their starving families, 
the other to enable them legally to prosecute their rights. But the great 
and paramount duty of the people of England is to pronounce that the 
Reformation 6hali not be extinguialied in Irelandy and no ministry, how- 
ever desperate, will dare to attempt it. 


The Duel that was, and the Duel that was not, — We have this 
month iiad a war and a rumour of a war. Mr. Rotch, the Chairman of the 
Middlesex Bench, has challenged the Chief Magistrate of the City of Lon- 
don to mortal combat, without obtaining an assent ; and Mr. John Black, 
Editor of the “ Morning Chronicle,” has thrown down the gauntlet in a 
similar fashion to Mr. .1. A. Roebuck, the renowned M.P. for Bath — the 
challenge in this case being accepted. 

Far. more sermons upon duelling are annually preached than are ever 
^nisteiied to — lar more written than are ever read ; we have occasionally a 
pleasant burlesque on the stage, which is something much better ; and 
indeed Liston and Keeley, in the “Affair of Honour,” may be luonounced 
to be the most successful moralists, as regards anti-duclling, that the 
age has produced. But these lively satirists, however excellent their aim 
and effective their shots, cannot of themselves bring a custom so long 
established and deeply footed into in mediate contempt. We want a few 
Keeleys and Listons in real life — a few practical burlesques of “atfairs of 
honour,'’ not merely to expose the immorality of the custom, that is of 
little use ; nor simply to exhibit its absurdity in the most ludicrous light, 
that has been often done ; buV^to render it — this is what should be aimed 
at —decidedly and demonstrabiip/’ vulgar. It maybe immoral, it niuy be 
barbarous, it may be absurd— most people will admit it to be all these, 
and the rest will have their doubts ; yet all,* in the present constitu- 
tion of society, resort to it, in deference not to the opinions but the prac- 
tice of “ honourable gentlemen,” until the thing shall be voted low, vul- 
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gar, infra dig. And really with a little management this might easily 
9 be done. Now and then a little salutary ridicule is thrown upon the 
practice by a solemn farcical meeting between an apothecary and a bil- 
liard-marker— a tax-collector and an accomptant ; and for a rime the in- 
effective shots of the parties seem to promise a capital hit at the custom. 
But the wound thus inflicted by the ridicule attending on a meeting in 
middle life is soon healed by the romance which is thrown around a duel 
in liigh life ; and the practice is again re-established in all its original 
sanctity, as though every body had concurred in thinking it the most wise 
and honourable mode of settling a silly disagreement. We nuist make 
the satire much stronger if wx would succeed. We must increase the 
circle of duelling if we would really put an end to it. We must carry the 
custom down into low life. Lot us see. What are so common as disputes 
between cab-drivers ? Tift “conductors ”of omnibuses are too genteel for 
our purposes j for to the elegance of their designation they nov/ add, in 
some instances, a refinement of Costume in the assumption of “white kid 
gloves.’* A duel in this j^lirection would be quite a fashionable event, and 
might be quoted as a jirecedent. But the cab-driver, the donkey-driver, 
the pig-dnver. are decidedly vulgar ; and as nothing, happily, is more 
abundant than quarrel in this quaiter ; moreover as the ceremonies of the 
prize-ring seem to be almost trampled under fool in the march of mind, 
what is there to interfere with the getting-up of a duel or two among these 
mettlesome mud-throwers, that might have the effect, after a single season, 
of oxfcM'niinating the practice in polite and educated society? The instant 
the thing ceased to be exclusively noble and gentlemanly, it would be put 
down by our noblemen and gentlemen legislators. Fifty good remedies, 
applicable to every dispute that can be conceived, would immediately pre- 
sent tbemselvcs. Men would not the more readily call each other “ liars” 
and “blackguards” because they were prohibited from shooting each 
other, and thereby prove notliing but tlicir skill, or want of skill, in the 
grand moral art of discharging a pistol ! 

With regard to the recent cases — the first has becomfe the subject of 
proceedings in the King’s Bench, and we are therefore silent respecting 
it. Of the last, we shall only say, that the responsible situation of the 
j’cspective parties in their public characters renders their conduct scarcely 
less remarkable than that of the Middlesex moralist who challenged the 
late Lord Mayor. Mr. Black and Mr. Roebuck were mutually bound in 
honour to keep the peace. The latter gentleman however seems to have 
trusted too much to the “ philosophy ” of the former ; and really Mr. Black 
has exhibited a singular and very modest ignorance of the estimation in 
wliich himself and his antagonist .v ere relatively held by the public. What 
human being would have thought the honour of Mr. Black disparaged by 
any aspersions that a person like Mr. Roebuck might have chosen 
upon his character? Why, Mr. Black never called out Cobbett! and 
surely the •Member for Bath is something resembling (lobbett in eyCry 
thing but gcnuis -and has thercfoie the less claim to the honour of being 
fired at by a philosopher. To have challenged Cobbett would scarcely 
have seemed tons a more ridiculous step than that which Mr. Black has, 
with so much modesty, thought it incumbent upon 1pm to take. 


Thjeatrical Revolutions.— While guardian^ of public morals are seen 
as above to be ready, at any suggestion of temper or passion, to shift cha- 
racters as though mankind were indeed but flayers, it cannot reasonably 
be expected that theatrical maiiageis snoula be over-nice in Ihoir observ- 
ance of public decency; stdl less that they should hold themselves bound 
to become patterns of morality, and to inculcate the cardinal virtues in ttie 
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conduct of their establish menU. Bitt there is a limit beyond which they 
have no excuse in trespassing; if they consider themselves m no wise called 
upon to malcc the drama a moral lesSon/* they can have no justification 
in rendering it a means of fostering vice of the grbsseAt kind, and essen- 
tially corrupting those who repair to the theatre for harmless amusement. 
If the legislature so far abandon its duty as to leave the theati*es of the 
metropolis, comparatively ,'to their own regulation, it is the duty of journal - 
istft— of all theatrical critics— of every man who yet hopes that that Drama 
with which England’s greatest name is associated may yet be sustained to 
its legitimate ends And purposes — to watch closely and lo expose fearlessly 
the system of manage|g.ent in force at the leading theatres. In two or 
ijiree instance.s— the “Times*' and the “Literaiy Gazette'* for example — 
this has recently been done, with respect to an exposition of the supposed 
^character of the new management at the “Adelphi,” a theatre which is 
almost openly proclaimed to b® at present only as p vostibule to the gaming- 
house and places that nii\y be nameless. This may to sonie extent be true. 
Jiut certain it is. that the course now adopted 4here is o*iV a continu- 
ation “with additions" of that which has long been in vogue there and 
elsewhere; the array of “splendid women,” the collection of a “bevy of 
beauties,” and all the other aits by which, in most theatres, the stage has 
been rendeied little better than a copy of the lobbies, and the public per- 
formances scarcely more than an image and representation of the piivate 
vices and grossnesses which they at once foster and aie supported by. 
We would not be too haid upon,the present conductors of the theatre in 
question; they can boast then piecedents, and point to their rivals, in 
justification ; but this only shows that tlie complaint, instead of being 
fiivoloiis, IS merely partial; and should ombiace seveial managements 
instead of one. The aspect of the theatres at present is revolting to per- 
.sons of sober reflection and decent feeling ; to such, however, it is con- 
soling that the system is in a bad way, and that with bankruptcy staring 
so many of the violators of decency in the face, “poverty” promises lo 
elFect that, ere long, which “ will’’ obstinately denies. 


The ShiAKSPEVRp: Memorials. — A Metropolitan Committee has been 
formed to assist in the piomotion of the objects of the Committee at 
Stratford (which were noticed in this Magazine some months ago), towards 
renovating the celebrated monument of Shakspeare, the chancel of Stiat- 
ford Church which contains it, and the gravestones and sepulchres of the 
Shakspeare family, v>hich also lie there. We call upon every one with (he 
slightest pretensions to a love of letters, or to a love of country, to exert 
Jtuniself m helping forward this gieat work. The poorest and humblest of 
us can do something, and nothing should be left undone. It is a national 
undertaking. If any incentive to the most active personal exfition were 
needed, it would be furnished by the very sources of the difficulty which 
has lepdered the presei^t fresh appeal necessary. The Stratford Com- 
mittee, anxious to give as manyi^jkf their countrymen aspAssjble the oppor- 
tunity of taking a part m this delightful task of honouring the memory of 
the greatest genius the world, have limited each subscription to n 
guinea. While this is not to be exceeded, the smallest portion of it is 
gratefully welcomed. Hence the delay <^f getting together the siihi T0’ 
quired, and the demand fo% more active exertion. That demand will sprely 
be responded to with the^aitiest and most universal sympathy. 
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The Book of Gems ; The Poets and Artists ot Great Britain. Edited 

by S. C. Hall. 

The plan of this work is such as to secure for it the patronage of men 
of taste, the lovers of the liberal arts. For the rest, its splendour of ap- 
pearance is sure to excite curiosity, and to satisfy that feeling will he to 
learn to admire. It embraces specimens of fifty English poets, from 
Chaucer to Prior, illustrated by fifty English artists. Of the artists we 
may speak hereafter. Of the j)oj1s people have been speaking, con- 
sciously and unconsciously admiring, for hundreds of years, yet what we 
have to say of them is as fresh ^ow as ever, and they are themselves as 
young as they were in ^eir mortal lifetime, because What a true poet 
writes never grows old*r inapplicable, since he wdio describes human 
nature once describes it for good and all. The lace of nature three hun- 
dred years ago was the same wonderful and beautiful object that it is now ; 
and then, as now, tliere was grief as w'ell as joy in the world, remorse, 
love, sympathy, and shame -mortal and immortal desires. 

We trust, therefore, that no one will turn from this book in alavni because 
it is chiefly occupied with very old poets, no moic than that he will adnriire 
them siipevstitiously because they arp very old. The right way to admire, 
no less than admiration, is taught by Mr. Ilall’s labours. Poetry grows not 
good because it is old, but old because it is good. This exquisite volum^ 
crammed “from top to toe” walli strengtli, depth, and richness — with 
passion, imagination, thought, and language — is equally addressed to the 
young and to tlie old, to the learned and to those who desire to learn, to 
the simple, to the subtle, to all mankind. We can conceive no book so 
fitted for universal popularity. In being taught to appreciate poetry 
justly, w'o arc taiiglit also this. It extends its delights to all who can re- 
ceive pleasure, and looks for its reward from all who can join in applause. 
Poetry has been termed the flower of any soit of experience, and, wide and 
various as experiences are, is its domain. Ilut more than this. 1‘or while 
it addresses itself in distinct ways to distinct classes— its never-ceasing 
tendency is to bring all within one round of sentiment of beauty. It 
show's us nature divested of the medium ol our prejudices, or it subdues 
those prejudices to some quality of nature. The spirit of hnmanity4)resides 
over the woiks of poets, whether they exert command over our laughter or 
our fears, whether they call in the resources of wit, or of thought, or of ob- 
servation, or passion ; whether they ojioii for us new woilds of imagina- 
tion. or exhibit to us more clearly the old worlds ol reality. 

Mr. HaW’s book, then, essentially popular as we see in its character, and 
set off by every extrinsic advantage to recommend it to a wide popularity, 
will, we have no doubt, do a great service to the best interests of true 
literature. We are sure that it is extremely well calculated to do so. It 
is with pride we contemplate and enjoy the immortal contents of a volume 
presenting, as this unquestionably does, such evv’ences of a boundle.ss 
and unrivalled magnificence and variety of genius, as English literature 
could alone have furnished. 

We have only to add that the specimens are^ on the whole, excellently 
chosen; and that where the necessities of -confined space precluaea 
the possibility of conveying all the ^hare/tenstics of any single poet, 
Mr. Hall has obviated the difficulty ii/the page ol biography and 
criticism whijph is prefixed «to the si)ccimens of each. Ihese are veiy 
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pleasingly done, and most materially contribute to the interest of the 
volume. 

Random Recollections of the House of Commons. By One of No 

Party. 

This is a pleasant and amusing book. The author announces himself 
as of no party, and ])roves it. It is high praise to him to say, and we do 
not say it by way of paradox, that impartiality is likely to be the only 
serious fault found with his recollections. To those who are actively 
engaged in politics, stiong likings and dislikings are not only natural 
but necessary. The book, however, as wc apprehend, will find its greater 
number of readers among the uninitiated in politics, and to them it will 
^be entirely satisfactory and delightful. Nothing is more welcome llnan 
a familiar description of things remotej. Our country friends, now, will 
most especially enjoy the book. Its style, we should say, is agreeably 
suited to the subject, graphic and unforced; \^hout an_y nretensions of 
a generalizing or ])hilo.sophical sort, but with occasional remarks that are 
both shaip and subtle. 

It is not a book lor criticism. The singular impartiality we have already 
noticed forbids ns to be critical. We would as soon be ungrateful. It 
extends over a period ot“ five years, from 1830 to the close of the last 
session. The names it includes are those of the leading members of all 
parties, of those who are accustomed to take a prominent part in the 
proceedings of the House. Some of the most interesting passages of 
those proceedings liave occasional notice, no less than the personal and ora- 
torical peculiarities of tlie members. The evident experience and shrewd- 
ness of the writer have not saved him however Irom occasional errors both 
in fact and observation, as where be describes Mr. C. Buller as the mem- 
ber for Liskewortli, and says that Mr. Praed “ stands full six feet two.” 
There is no such place as Liskeworth, and Mr, Praed does not stand 
higher than five feet ten. He is below, rather than above, the ordinary 
size. 

As a fair specimen of the writer s style, and because it has reference to 
a man of letters, whose brilliant career \vc watch with extreme interest, 
while at every step it is Kalizing some jnorajse of distinction - we take from 
the chapter devoted to “ New Members” the following notice of the fust 
speech, and the general peculiarities of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd: — 

It far too refined : it was one of the most elaborate and phiJosophically 
reasoned I ever heard delivered in the bou.se. There were but few znenihcrs who, 
even after the most close attention, would have been able to follow the speaker, 
and if, once you lo^t the thread of his argument, the rest would liave been in a 
great measure unintellij;il)le to you. It was exactly a speech of tliat nature which 
ought to have been delivered iu a (juiet, snug room, to a dozen or so pi the most 
philosnpliical men of the picsent day. Jn that case it would have been appreciated: 
the admiration of it by such an audience would have known no bounds. 

Mr. Serjeant Talfourd is poetical and eloquent in tlie liighest degree. His 
matter almost cloys one with its richness. In beautiful and appropriate imagery, 
he excels all men 1 ever heard speak: — I mean in the more carefully wrought pas- 
sages when speaking on'Vuiportant que lions. He is fond of introducing a great 
deal of scriptural phraseology into his speeches, In liis maiden effort in Parlia- 
ment there was much of thi.s. He talked of ‘ quitting themselves like men,’ of 
being ‘knit together in love,\&c. &c. His second and, 1 believe, only other speech 
in the house, was in defence ef the Municipal (lorporation Bill. It was very, short. 
It did not occupy above ten mVuites jn the delivery. It was much less refined 
than «lhe other, and was deliv«ed at a more suitable hour of the evening, and 
to a House in a more attentive mood. It consequently told with better effect. 
Stilly the reception that lie met with on the occasion was not at aU equal to w}istt 
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would hare been expected by those who have heard him in the courts of law. In 
person Mr. Serjeant Talfourd is about the middle size, and well made. His hair 
is black, and his c 50 mplexion very dark. His features are small, and his face 
round. He has the most piercing eyes I ever saw ; they have much of what lovers 
call a languishing expression about them. His face has altogether much of a soft 
and feminine appearance. He is a man of much kindness of heart, and much 
affability of manner. I question if there he a man of more cultivated mind in the 
house. He is about forty years of age.** 

An Examination into tlie Ancient Ortliograpliy of the Jews. By Charles 
William Wall, D.D., benior Fellow and Professor of Hebrew, Trinity 
College, Dublin. 

Trinity College, Dublin, though one of the richest as wc^I as the most 
learned universities in Europe, has obtained the appellation of the “ Silent 
Sister,*’ for its members are seldftn heard to speak in tlie literary world, 
and when they do, like U’viog, Ihey choose an unknown tongue. On its 
first establishment by (^leen Elizabeth it was without a library, till it 
was supplied by extranrflinary means. The soldiers of the Reformation, 
after they hud defeated the soldiers of the Inquisition at Kinsale, tliought 
the best boon they could confer was to supply the new college with books ; 
so the plunder of the Spaniards was converted into a literary gift, ami, by 
a strange order of things, the military supplif'cl the literary community 
with the means of prosecuting its studies. At this time, too, the college 
produced men whose works are standards of excellence at this day, and no 
univcrsitv has produced a superior to Usher, the first Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Since his time the books which the learned body has 
produced have been “ few and far between,*’ and what is still worse, bti 
such subjects as scarcely any man but a member of a college would read. 
Dr. Barret published an extraordinary composition on the signs of the 
zodiac, and now Dr. Wall has not been behind him in the obscurity of his 
subject by taking U]) Egyptian hieroglyphics. ‘ 

He commences with an impiiiy mlo the origin of alphabetic writing, and 
incorporates in his essay that of the Egyptians, of which he considers the 
different kinds made use of. There is one monument in England that a 
man w'ould suppose sufficient to throw all the necessary light on this sub- 
ject. It is the ilosetta stone in the British IMuseuni, which contains, in 
high and perfect preservation, a decree of the kings of Egypt, written 
in Greek, (kiptie, and hieroglyphics, and exactly resembles similar things 
of the present day which we have seen, published in oiir Ionian Islands, in 
Greek, Italian, and English, and, as they ail mean the same thing, there would 
be no difficulty in any person who understood one of the languages making 
out by a little study llic import of the other two; but the labyrliJih of 
hierogly])hics is as intricate as ever. Champollion thought he had found 
out the clu.e that led through it, and Ids conjectures were so ingenious and 
plausible, that he persuaded the literary w'orld he had succeeded. Dr. 
Wall, however, dissents from this, and propounds his objections to both 
French and Engfish modes of interjiretation. 

It does not come within our province or our limits to enter minutely info 
such subjects. Dr. Wall has employed great induafcry and ingenuity, but 
we think with as little success as his predecessors. He has made one dis- 
covery, however, which will astonish the learned world, — that the Book of 
Job was originally written in this occult language. 

o Flowers of Li/velirjtss. # 

We have elsewhere spoke^i of Lady Blessington’s merits as the editor 
of an embellished work ; we may therefore briefly notice this exquisite 
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volume, for which she has written several very elephant poems, to accom- 
pany as many admirable prints from the pencil of Mr. Parris. In its ex- 
ternal app(?arance this work has not been surpassed; it is a thin quarto, 
bound in— chalet. We hope we have used the fitting word ; hut lor the 
benefit of readers as uninitiated as ourselves, we may explain, that the 
material is of the kind which ladies wear in their light summer dresses. 
It is embossed in gold, of a brilliant scarlet colour, and cannot fail of in- 
viting attention to the “ metal more attractive” within. The idea of Mr. 
Parris has been to personify our choicest “ home flowers” — the daisy, the 
rose, the snow-drop, &c. &c. — and into each of his pictures he has intro- 
duced a group of lovely women. He has been exceedingly happy in his 
attempts. The work is, altogether, the most beautiful and interesting 
of the year, and cannot but have large success. 

The Chronicles of Waltham. 3 By the Author of 

“ The SubaEeni.’’ 

Mr. Gleig has been long and highly valued by all true Covers of nature. 
By 7iaiure we do not mean the flimsy frippery—llie gilded affectation 
which passes current with the world as such ; the nature we admii-e does 
not sit as a lender maiden under a spreading laburpiim, with a \vAt of pail/e 
de ris on her head — a hunch of artificial roses pce])ing from heneatli the 
brim thcreof—and eyes (as artificial) contemplating a fiock of sheep. No 
— our nature is rustic — puiely rustic. Wild flowers, beautiful and fragrant, 
mingled with the wayside tliistles and thorns of life! Homesteads, and 
farms, and a population, in which a tendency to evil is counteracted by the 
industrious and the virtuous— who frequently suffer, and yet in time have 
their reward ! 

Waltham, its various inhabitants, its politics, its misfortunes, its habits, 
its virtues, and its crimes, are detailed in the “ Clironicles ” by the reverend 
author with an air of truth, and an evidence of feeling and sympathy which 
cannot fail to interest the reader; the political bias of his character is of 
course marked in each story,— and though we do not agree with Mr. Gleig 
in all his deductions from the various fads he mentions, yet we are of 
opinion that were some of the bales skillully altered, so as to chime in a little 
with the present time, published and distributed by landloids amongst 
their tenants, avast d.eal of good would result, ])articu]arly to the middling 
class of fiirmers, by having such useful reasoning submitted to their judg- 
ment ; the peasantry of England will think, and we all know that if thought 
is not propel ly directed it becomes a curse, and not a Idessing. Mr. Gleig's 
clear and perspicuous style is peculiarly suited to the comprehension of 
such a class of persons ; and England is not yet deprived of patriotic and 
benevolent landholders, who would delight in uspful knowledge, 

moral as well as political, amongst them. 

We would also hint to Mr. Gleig, that the frequent use of oaths 
throughout the volumes are, from the pen of a clergyman, in bad taste, — 
they are unfortunately but too often resoi ted to amongst the class of whom 
he treats, but this does not prevent their being offensive ; and the utility 
and value of such hooks as Mr. Gleig's is lessened if they are rendered by 
such strong language ^unfit to be read aloud in the domestic circle. With 
this single fault, we dismiss these -olumes, and hope soon again to be fa- 
voured by a continuatiop of “ Chronicles ” so replete with interest and 
profit. 1 ^ 

Musical History, Biogi^'jphy, and Criticism, &c. &c. By George 

^ \ Hogarth. 

At a period like the present, when every one is, or wishes to be consi- 
dered, musical, it is rather extraordinary that so useful and interesting a 
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work as Mr. Hogarth has now presented to the public should not have 
appeared before. There are few (if any) who could have performed the 
difHcnlt task of illustrating, and at the same time giving the history of 
this fascinating science so well. Mr. Hogarth has a sufficient quantity of 
enthusiasm to lend spirit and vigour to all he writes, so that every criti- 
cism, every line of biography, must be read with jdeasure. He has con- 
sulted excellent authorities for his facf^, and possesses a fine, and yet not 
too fine a taste. With an evident partiality for the besit schools, he is not 
bigoted to any; and for the sake of the science, we have only to regret 
that lie does not undertake a work upon the plan of Dr. Burney’s “ History 
of Music or at least, commencing at the period where the Doctor left 
off, continue it down to the present time. We cannot do better than quote 
Mr. Hogarth’s object in the present volume, which he so unostentatiously 
sets forth ; — 

“ The author’s object is to give that information respecting the progress' 
ofmusic— the personal history the most, eminent musicians — and the 
present state of the art in this and other countries, which is now looked 
ujion as indispensable to every person of liberal attainments. He has en- 
deavoured to use simple and perspicuous language, avoiding lechmcal^ 
phraseology and abstruse discussions; these in truth being wholly unne- 
cessary in treating of music, not as an intricate science, but as one of the 
most beautiful of the fnie arts.” 

This “ reading’’ of the science cannot fail to be most acceptable to^ the 
many; and independent of the musical matter of the work, many of the 
biographies are highly interesting as porlraiture.s of human nature. 

Mr. Hogarth apologises with more modesty than we deem necessary, 
for that he, in his criticisms, differs from many whom he deems superior’ 
to himself: if they arc really superior, he ought not to differ ; but genuine 
talent is always diffident of its own abilities ; and we remember long since 
considering some of Mr. Hogarth’s detached musical criticisms amongst 
the very best of modern times. His biogrifphy of Purcell, though convey- 
ing no new information, is highly interesting ; but when holing his fond- 
ness for maniac music, and commenting upon that most wonderful and 
su])er-human composition “Let the drea(^il engines of Eternal will,” and 
also speaking of his “ Mad Bess’’ and “ rll r^ail upon the Dog Star” as 
they deserve, we wonder how it was that he did not particularise “ Mad 
Tom,” which is one of the most picturesque compositions that ever ema- 
nated fi om a musician’s brain. 

Wherever there is a piano or a music-book, Hogarth’s “ Musical His- 
tory” ought to be obtained; and even where those’appendages are want- 
ing, the volume no less deserves a place, for the sake of its general infor- 
mation and entertaining character. 

My Aunt Pontypool. 3 vols. 

We wish, notwithstanding her peculiar characteristics, that we too had 
an Aunt Pontypool! The race of kind-hearted, simple-minded old ladies 
is becoming extinct ; and their very existence would be doubled by future 
generations, were it not lor such books as the one now upon our table. 
Smile not, most courteous reader, albeit that being courteous you are in- 
clined to smile ; we prophecy a much longer existence for the venerable 
lady than you, not having the pleasure of her aifquai»fttance, might imagine 
possible. She will flourish to a green old age-stately and simple — when 
many younger will be cut off in what^ they would consider the flower of 
their prime ! ' / « 

The character of Aunt Pontypool is well conceived, and well drawn ; it 
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in a portrait of Sir Joshua’s — animated and alive. »There are others in the 
volumes that some oi* our readers will perhaps admire more ; Colonel 
Adair, Henry Adair, and the hero's father, are depicted with a skilful pen^ 
oil, shadowed forth with most excellent discrimination. Lady Mary is 
graceful and lady-like ; and the elder Williamson, the type and semblance 
of his profession ! 

Without aiming at the profound, we have-seldom met with three more 
entertaining volumes. The author has endeavoured to preserve a strict 
incog. ; but we fancy we recognise in his pages the style of the writer 
of “ Ecart6.” The pen is evidently well practised, and well managed 
also. 

Observations on certain curious Indentations in the old Red Sandstone 
of Worcestershire, &c. By Jahez Allies. 

Although Mr. Allies has expended much labour, and shown no small 
ingenuity in defonce of the hypothesis to which he has ck voted the most 
considerable portion of his work, we confess that we are among the number 
of readers who w’ill be much more likely to be pleased with his zeal and 
informal ion, than to be convinced by the arguments on which liis theory 
appears t«) rest. Still, whether right or wrong in his opinion upon the 
mam subject of his inquiry, wc cannot regret the appearance even of a 
fallacious theory, when its result is to present us with really valuable 
information upon the topography and geology of a highly interesting 
neighliourhood. With respect to the peculiar impressions m the sand- 
stone itself, we fear that tlie ]m'senl state of geological science is hardly 
such as to give a satisfactory account of their origin, and few scientific 
readers, we are inedined to behove, upon considering the matter thorouglily, 
will he likely to give much more credence to the explanation of Dr. Auck- 
land, tlian to the somewhat wild and certainly fancilul opinion which Mr. 
Allies endeavours to maintaiif Pcrhajis a more minute and continued 
examination of the channel of Sapey Brook, or other localities in which 
these phenomena occur, will give rise to the discovery of some fact, which 
will throw additional light npoma subject wind), notwithstanding all that 
has been said on bof’i sides, we cannot but consider still involved in the 
deepest mystery. Mr, Allies will, in such case, wc are confident, not feel 
disinclineil to give up a theory which the most candid reader will at once 
pronounce untenable, when he icniembers how many strata occur between 
the old red sandstone and tlie lowest bed in winch the remains of mam- 
malia are found, In the meantime, ive think it cause of congratulation 
to the Natural Society of Worcestershire, that they have a member of 
their council who is willing to devote his time and abilities to investiga- 
tions I’^hich cannot but materially advance the object for which they are 
associated. 


Da Vinci on Painting. 

The life of Lconardi da Vinci, the first of the great Italian masters, as 
wuitten by Kigaud, is now' published, and prefixed to the treatise of Da 
Vinci on Painting, with^ a memon, by Brown, of Rigaiul. Of the W'eJl- 
known treatise it would be presumption to speak ; of the life of Da Vinci 
there are few altogolhei* ig^norant. It is not only in Ins capacity of painter 
that Leonardo da Vinci IS entitled to such unqualified admiration, as in 
having been the founder ofvi school of painting, and of being at the same 
time a great sculptor, a hold ^ud snncessfnl engineer, and a pan of letters. 
“ It is to he remembered,’’ says his biographer, “ to the immortal honour 
of Leonardo da Vinci, that he first dissipated the film of ignorance which 
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impeded the progress of the arts ; and if Raffaelle and Michael Angelo 
afterwards surpassed him in his own line, it is to him that justly belongs 
the merit of having first pointed out the road which they so ^successfully 
followed. It is easier to improve tlian to invent ; but to him who had the 
courage to overcome the prejudices of aues ought to belong the gratitude 
of posterity, more than to those who, by following his precepts, increased 
their own reputation.” A very bean^'i’ul head of Leonardo, engraved by 
Worthington, accompanies the present edition, which, with the outlines of 
figures intended as illustrations of the treatise, will render the book a valu- 
able addition to the collection of an artist. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton. 

The eighth and last volume of this edition of Milton’s Poetical Works, 
edited by Sir Egerton Brydges, has made its appearance, and completes a 
work that will fill a hiatus whict^ has been termed “ a disgracelnl defect 
in literature.’’ Uesoarch, enthusiasm uuelulled by age or difficulty, com- 
bined with a strict impartiality and the keenest critical acumen, were never 
brought into more successful or delightful play than in these volumes, 
which must remain a gratilyiiig monument of the superior jiower of the 
accomjilished editor, so long as Milton shall, in the minds of Englishmen, 
be legarded as tlie grcM^est of poets. The iJluslratioiis, by Turner, to this 
volume, are the “ Temptation of the Pinnacle” and the “ Shipwreck of 
Lycidas;” and arc distinguished for that artist's usual display of ima- 
gination. 

Cruciana. Illusirations of the most striking Aspects under wliicli the 
Cross of Christ and Symbols dcrivT.d from it have been contemplated 
by Piety, Superstition, Imagination, and Taste. J3y .John Holland. 

Beautifully illustrated works come upon ns in crowds. This is unques- 
tionably one of the most beautiful. It is punted and “ got up ” in 
Livei’jiool ; and certainly no London house could have issued a more 
perfect specimen of the art of typography; or have bound it in bidter 
taste. The volume is sufficient proof that the provincuil press is capable 
of competing with that of ihe metropolis. Messrs. Marples and do. of 
Livcipool liave settled this point. It would not be easy for us to jioint 
out a jmblication so finely, clearly, and correctly printed. It has, we think, 
never been surpassed. The oliject of the work is explained by the title, 
wliich vve have therefore copied m full. Mr. TIolIand has already obtained 
a high reputation as a poet. In this volume also he apiiears to gieat 
advantage in that character. But his principal task has l>een one of 
research — to illustrate the most striking aspects uiuler which the <toss of 
Christ, and symbols derived from it, have been contemplated by Piety, 
SuperstiUon, Imagination, and Taste. These four divisions are com- 
mented upon and explained in a graceful and skilful manner; almost 
every topic connected with the orand subject lias been touehed upon, 
and a moral is (leduced from each. The book is embellished by several 
fine engravings on wood: they are so good, that we regret the name of 
the artist does not accompany them. 

Evolution ou the Power and Opcratj^ii of Numbers. 

By Thos. ISmith. r 

As a treatise, uniting just and accurate investigation of the first prin- 
ciples of mathematical science with a .?t)de tof explanation which renders 
wliat are generally considered the more aostiuse properties of numbers 
comprehensible to any miiTd with the slightest tendency to reflection, we 
cannot but look upon the appearance of Mr. Smith’s book as a benefit to 
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^ciety at large, anti as materially tending to advance a taste for one of the 
most peautijul of the studies accessible to the human intellect. The work 
itseit, principally devoted to a consideration of Fractional and Decimal 
Ariinmetic, and to the Involution and Evolution of determinable quan- 
tities, IS inferior to no treatise yet published in the importance of its 
suDject ; while in the absence of all technical obscurities, and in its open 
and manly niethod ot demonstiation, we know of none which can be com- 
pared witli it. The apparently mysterious process of the extraction of 
roots, so often performed in a merely mechanical manner, and of which so 
little explanation is afforded in most works on the principles of Arithmetic, 
gradually resolves itself, under Mr. Smith’s hands, into a process as intel- 
ligible as could be wished by tlie least acute inquirer. Of how gieat 
importance it is that this process should be clearly understood need not be 
ineiitioncd to any who have made the least }uogrcss in analytical inves- 
tigations, or how great a benefit attends thorough insight into the reasons 
or ordinary operations in which Fractions and DecimaL- are concerned. 
I ne work may be confidently and strongly recommended to all engaged in 
the instruction of youth, as well as to students of matiirer years, who are 
liursuing the difficult path of self-tuition, as one of the best aids they can 
procure in facilitating their labours. 


THE ANNUALS. 


These pleasant books are again before us ; — the greater number of them 
rather, for some have not 3'ct made their appearance. They differ little, 
HI character, either externally or internally, from that which they have 
borne lor twelve or fourteen }'ears. Substantial leather has indeed taken 
the place of flimsy silk ; and they are now books for a year rather than a 
clay; but they.aie nearly the same as they always have been~gay, 
agreeable, and lev>ing but a slight tax either upon the minds or the purses 
ot their fen thousand palion.s. It was at one period the mode to praise 
them too highly ; it now seems likely to become the fashion to condemn 
them too rnuch. They have never advanced very high pretensions — never 
indeed claimed to be considered as works of standard merit; their cx- 
isfciice was supposed to continue but fora year, when they were to he set 
aside by their successors. Notwithstanding this, it is impossible to deny 
that they have contained conirihutions from nearly all — if not all— the 
popular writers of the age and country. We will name a few of them. 
Moore, Southey, Wordsworth, Coleiidge, Hemans, Landon, l^rocter, Croly, 
Miliinvn, Rogers, W ilson, J. Montgomeiy, Leigh Hunt, Bowles, Cunningham, 
and Hogg in poetry. In prose, Scott, Bulwer, Marry att, Landon, 
Moiier, and a host ot others. It must be allow'ed also, that their embel- 
lishments have been, for the most jiart, of the very liighest character — fine 
engravings from admirable pictures, "there is not a single artist of repu- 
tationwho has not supplied at least one work (or publication in an Anr iial. 
We hope, therefore, they will receive the encouragement which the public 
has hitherto extcruled tevthem. Without this, it is impossible for them to 
support the reputation they, have so long maintained. 


xhe Forget Me Not. 

This is, we think, of excellence superior to either of its predecessors. 
The fiontispiece is an admirfible engraving from a picture by Edwin 
Landseer ‘ Tlie Actress at the Duke’s ’'—^the actress being, we believe, 
one ot the fair. daughters of the House of Russell. Of the other plates, 
we prefer “ King Alfred’s return from the Danish Camp,” by Mr. S. A. 
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Hart, A. R. A. ; The laying Sister,” by Miss E. Sharpe ; and “ The 
Shepherdess,” by Mr. Hancock. The literary contents are exceedingly 
good. There is an excellent sea-story by “ the Old Sailor a capital 
tale of the American woods, by Mr. Stone ; a tradition of Scotland, of 
intense interest; and other prose contributions of high merit, by Mr. 
Jerrold, Miss Isabel Hill, and Miss Lawrance. The poetry has been 
chiefly supplied by Janies Montgomery, James Hogg, Miss Landon, 

“ Delta,” Mary Howitt, and Laman Jllanchard. The poem of Mr. 
Blanchard is of rare beauty— one of the most brilliant productions of the 
year. We congratulate Mr. Shoberl, therefore, on the industry and vigour 
lie has displayed in maintaining the interest and value of his work ; and 
in proving I hat although it has reached its fourteenth year, its claims upon 
public support are as large and numerous as they ever have been since 
he and Mr. Ackermann introduced into England the now flourishing** 
exotic. • 

The Friendship’s Otfering. 

It is no ill compliment to the present editor of this work, Mr. W. H. 
Harrison, to say that we miss our excellent and lamented friend, Pringle, 
to whose good taste and sound judgment the volume is mainly indebted 
for its hold upon the p.ublic. We cannot say that Mr. Harrison has 
enabled us to forget that the “ Friendship's Otfering” is no longer under 
the care of him who so long and with so much ability conducted it. Mr. 
Ilanisoii has prefaced his annual labours by a touching tiibute to the 
memory of his predecessor- of his predecessors, indeed, we must say; for 
after the death of Pringle the woik was given in charge to Inglis, who 
also died before the year had gone. We have no doubt that Mr. Harrison 
will do justice to the choice of the publishers, and that his next publica- 
tion will be of far higher merit, Its literary contents are chiefly from the 
pens of Miss Stickney, (the admirable author of “The Poetry of Life”,) 
T. K. IJervey, Mr. James, Mr, Jordan, who has contributed the best poem 
in the volume, Mr. D. L. Richardson, Miss Landon, Mr. D. Jerrold, and 
the Editor. Among its illustrations there arc two or three— and only two 
or three— above mediocrity. “ The Festival ” is, to our taste, the best in 
the collection. 

The Keepsake. 

This volume has been transferred from the charge of Mr. Reynolds, who 
conducted it from its commencement, to that of the Hon. Mrs. Norton. 
However much we may desire to say of a lady only that which is pleasant, 
we are compelled to state that the change has not been advantageous to 
the work. It is in no w'ay improved ; the fair authoress herself haft, con- 
tributed largely and well ; but she has failed in obtaining assistance of 
any value. • The volume is, in short, made up of mere nothings,— if we 
except the excellent tales and poems of the editor. Now, ]\Ir. Reynolds 
perhaps took a wrong course, — he sometimes mistook a poor for a poet, 
and thought a title before or after a name indicated genius of the rarest 
order. But even this error was useful to the woik. It Nvas always found 
upon the tables of the aristocracy; and as every I^rd has at least a hun- 
dred cousins and a thousand admirers, “ The Keepsake ” was of course in 
high repute, Mrs. Norton has cut the peers, but/ias not encouraged the 
poets. She has pressed but one Lord and one member of Parliament 
info her ranks. The M.P. gives a few verse.?, fftid his Lordship a curious 
specimen of the nonsense that may be igia'ieto fill two pages where only 
one vowel appears ; the said specimen bemg^receded by a venerable pun 
about writing with ees. Mi;s. Norton, however, has succeeded in achiev- 
ing a triumph which Mr. Reynolds, with all his Efforts, perseverance, and 
gold, was unable to obtain. She has induced Moore to write for “ The 
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Keepsake.’* It is not his first appearance in the character, for last yeat' 
lie was lured into the Annuals by the Countess of Blessinpton. His poem 
is ** the Proi^i-ess of Paintina;," — a work by no means unworthy of his pen. 
Captain Marryatt has given an admirable sketch of a Nigger named 
“ Moonshine.” Captain Phipps a clever paper, “ The Autobiography of a 
Scotch TtMTier.” Captain (Jhamier a “ Fire at Sea.’* There are several 
anonymous communications. In spite, however, of our desire to imitate 
the gallant. Captains and the gallant bard, whose names we have mentioned, 
and give our “ aid'Mo the accomplished editor, we cannot say ttiat she has 
succeeded in improving “ The Keepsake,” or of giving dignity to the class 
of works to which it belongs. Of the plates we may speak hi terms less 
quahtied. Many of them are exceedingly beaiitirul ; those after Turner more 
especially. The frontispiece is the portrait of a lovely woman, from a 
drawing by Chalon ; and a deliciousj vignette l-y Uwins forms the title- 
page. Two of the most attractive printfiin the collection are by Herbert, 
“-an artist who has not been lung before the world, biu ^ho bids fair to 
occupy a very prominent station in it. Asw^ect design of Stothard’s — “ The 
Favourite Flower” — intended evidently as an illustration of Byron ; a 
picture of Jicslie’s ; one by Cattermole ; two by Stephanoff, one “ Ttie 
Hindu Girl,” of exceeding interest; two, wdneh do not please us, by Bos- 
tock ; three sea-pieces of much merit by Vickeis : and three of a character 
“ rich and rare ” by Turner, make up the collection. Its merit is sulHoient 
to bear out the high reputation of Mr. Heath, and that is saying much 
for it. 


The Landscape Annual, 

Mr. David Roberts has made a most successful tour ; his volume this 
year is better than that of last ; it is, in fact, one of the richest and most 
interesting collections of landscapes that could be placed before us. 
Andalusia is fertile in fine subjects for the pencil. There are so many 
glorious relics of old Moorish great ness scattered over its gorgeous scenery 
of plain and water, that the artist linds abundant wherever lie 

may travel. Mr. Roberts long ago acliievccl fame ; if he bad not done so, 
this book is sufficient to maintain his claim to the highest honours his art 
can bestow. The work is one of exceeding beauty, interest, and value, and 
nierils the most unqualified piaise we can liestow upon it. Mr. Roscoe 
has also performed his task in a very satisfactory manner. He has traced 
with much skill the history of the province ; and has introduced several 
striking and exciting stones which give a zest to the more sobered and 
solid descriptions. It would have been advantageous if he had applied 
himself somewhat more to details of the later events which have made 
Andsfiusia remarkable. 


The Amulet. 

“The Amulet’* again advances its claims to public patronage; among 
its contributors are those to whom it is so largely indebtcid for the reputa- 
tion it has so long maintained, — Dr. Walsh, Miss Landon, &c. &c. The 
volume contains a curious account 3f the Island of Jerbi, with its tower of 
human skulls, — a plac(? hitherto unknown, we believe, to modem travellers. 
It is enriched by poetical Contributions by L. E. the Ettrick Shepherd, 
Allan Cunningham, ViscHijunt Strangford, Elliot of Sheffield, the author of 
“ Darnley,” Horace Smitl^ Laraan Blanchard, &c. &c. 

ThC|Picttlrcsquc Annual. 

There are few pleasanter travellers than IVJr. Leitch Ritchie. He dashes 
off a sketch as if he wrottj as rapidly as he thought. We fancy him always 
on the gallop, and feel certain that neither his horses nor his postilions 
are ever permitted to proceed at a quiet pace, Il(/ is sure, however, to 
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collect much information on his way, and takes especial care to gather as 
much of the marvellous as may serve to give a due relish to his descrip- 
tions of persons and things. Here is a book of agreeable and jisefiil read- 
ing, giving us a brief, but we believe accurate, account of Russia and the 
Russians, relieved by several deeply interesting stories, and abundant 
sketches of the habits, customs, and leading characteristics of the people. 
The plates are all striking ; they partake, perhaps, too much of the cold- 
ness of the climate, and are too much alike ; but they afford a just idea of 
the magnificent buildings — churches, palaces, and quays — so peculiar to 
the country ; and Mr. Vick,‘rs, the artist, lias performed in a very credit- 
able manner his portion of the partnership “ journey.” 

The Juvenile Forget Me Not. 

This is the oldest of the Annuals for the young, and we may spare it »• 
corner. The materials have beewcollected witli sound judgment : lliere is 
here notliing that can be in tlie remotest degree objectionable. It is evi- 
dent that Mrs. Hall has studied how to cater for youth, so as to make infor- 
mation and amusement pay their visits together. The task is not an easy 
one ; writers too lieqiiently go either above or below the comprehensions 
of children, and the one is as disadvantageous as the other: it requires no 
ordinary skill to liit the happy medium. Tho literary contents of this 
volume are contributed by Dr. WaNh, Mary Ilowitt, Mrs. HoiUnd, Miss 
Stickney, Miss Landoii, &c. &c. ; and it contains eight good plates, in 
keeping with the character of the w'oik. 

The Hook of Beauty. 

This is beyond question the most perfect Annual tlie year lias produced. 
Its illustrations are tlie best; and its literary contributions are of the 
highest order. Lady rilessington has approached nearer to our ideas of 
what such a publication ought to he than any other editor. She has suc- 
coeded'4n obtaining the assistance of a large proportion of the more popu- 
lar winters of the country. Among them are Mr. Bnlwer, Washington 
Jrving, Miss Landon, Mis. S. C. Hall, Mr. Piocter, the Author of “Vivian 
Grey,” Mr. N. P. Willis, W. S. Landor, J.ord Morpeth, Lady Charlotte 
Bury, Lady E. S. Wortley, Mr. Grattan, and though last, not least, the 
accomplished editor herself. Mr. Buhver has supplied a glorious story of 
Eastern magic : Washington Irving, a romantic incident — “ The Haunted 
Ship;” Mrs. Hall, a pleasant sketch of a little Irish maiden — “Poor 
Dummy;” Mr. DTsracli, a delicious tale, in which love is tried and not 
found w^anting ; Barry Cornwall, a series of rich “ Fragments indeed ali 
the contributors have" done well. They liave wiitteu with an evident desire 
to give to tlic “ Book of Beauty" the highest character among th^ An- 
nuals ; and they have succeeded. Wc must not, however, omit to notice 
a very swecftly written tale of sin and sorrow by Mrs. Fairlie. It is briefly 
told; but with a degree of pathos we have seldom seen efpialled. Tlie 
prints which illucirate the “ Book of Beauty” are in keeping with its lite- 
rary contents ; they are all beautiful — beautiful in nature and beautiful in 
art. The most attractive, to us at least (but upon tins point opinions will 
widely differ), arc the “ Arniina,” by Liverseege ; ^ Alice,” by E. T. Par- 
ris; the “Lady Augu^ Baring” (the frontijqncce) ; “Mary,” by D. 
Mcf^^lise ; and the “ Re^rie,’* by S. Lover, who ;jTaces the volume also as 
a poet. , 

The Biblical ^^iinual. 

Among the Annuals, there are few that hliYe better claims upon the 
public than this, which contakis descriptiotis of sqencs faiiiiliar to all who 
“ study the Scriptures.’* The dc.signs have been “ taken on the spot,” by 
travellers who have sojourned in the Holy Land, and in other places which 
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the labours of the Apostles have rendered sacred; but inasmuch as such 
“ amateur artists’* are for the most part unskilled in pictorial effect, their 
original skijtches have been placed in the hands of more experienced 
painters, who have given to them the high finish and character they now 
possess. Thus Turner. Callcott, Stanfield, Haixling, and Roberts have 
produced the works of art which illustrate and ornament this admirable 
volume ; but they have laboured under the directions of those who made 
their drawings amid the actual scenes which they describe. The work is 
therefore exceedingly beautiful, containing, as it does, some of the richest 
landscapes to be found in any collection ; but is especially valuable, as 
exhibiting a series of portraits of the most interesting places in the world. 

The Angler’s Souvenir. 

This is a new candidate for public favour. It is beautifully got up ; 
with a vast variety of wood-cuts, surrounding each page of letter-press, 
and a large number of beautifully engraved vignettes lleckwith and 
Topham. The type is peculiar, but in good taste, and giving us a degree 
of originality of which we did not think the printer capable. The book is 
published as the production of a Mr. Fisher, but this, of course, is an as- 
sumed name. Be he who he may, we covet his acquaintance, and forward 
him herewith an “ invite ” for the first sunny day of May—or if it please him 
better, as it will certainly please us, half-cockney fishers as we are — for some 
bright morn of June, when the wind is south, and a few merry showers 
have spread themselves over old father Thames at Hampton or at Sunbury. 
We will take with us our old friend Izaak, and chat about him and his 
glorious co-mates as we jog along the road. He will know— and it may 
be that we know also — all the fine pitches from Richmond to Henley 
inclusive ; and together we may have a brilliant day of pleasant converse 
and rare sport. We trust our friend who has so ably and accurately 
penned “the matter” for “ The Angler’s Souvenir” will take us at our 
word, and that when he has paced with some more ambitious ncopliyte the 
spring-banks of the Ouse, he will condescend to bestow on us his care 
and counsel from some summer sunrise to the setting of the same. We 
advise all young anglers to purchase his excellent and splendidly deco- 
rated volume. Tt tells them all they ought to know— and tells it to them 
in the most pleasant manner. It is a useful but not the less agreeable 
companion from March to October ; but should be read now by the side 
of a winter fire upon some dull and gloomy day, inasmuch as the art of 
angling, like any other skilful and noble accomplishment, is to be learnt in 
theory before it is called into practice. To the old angler also we recom- 
mend the book ; it will introduce him to the most valued and time-honoured 
of hio friends — happy fellows of the olden time ! and bring to his memory 
the forms of pleasant things. We have commented upon the “ agreeable ’* 
of the yolume, W'e must offer a remark or tw’o upon the “ ublity ” of its 
contents. It is full of judicious and practical hints upon all the duties of 
the angler: — teaches him not only when to fish, but how to fish; and 
moreover how to tye his hooks and make his flics — with the vast variety 
of et caeteras, without a knowlecl^'^e of which an angler is a bungler, who 
ought to be soused m the mud rather than placed beside the lucid 
stream. 
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LITERARY REPORT. 


Mr. Bulmter's .novel of " Pelham ** hasbeen 
aucceeded in Colburn’s Modern Novelists” 
by “ The Disowned,” of the same Author. 
Like the other performances of Uiia writer, 
the object of this work is to further the hap- 
piness of man. by leading him into the paths 
of virtue, and directing all his actions into the 
channel of usefulness and profitable exertion. 
** The Disowned” is to be completed in six 
weekly Numbers, price Is. eucli, with four 
beautiful embellishments. 

No. I. of the 8v'0 edition of ” Las Cases’ Me- 
moirs of Napoleon," being iilreiidy out of print, 
a new and elegant pocket edition, uniform 
witli " the Modern Noveiifits,” " Hyron,” &c., 
lias been commenced, two numbers of which 
liave just appeared. This work is univcr^lly 
acknowledged to form the most complete epi- 
tome that has ever appeared of the life, cha- 
racter, and opinions of this most extraordinary 
man j and it comprises, exclusively, the con- 
veisations of the Kinperor dining liW exili*, in 
the grand events of his life, and the persons 
connected with Inm. Thewliol-' eight volumes 
of llic Paris edition are announced to be given 
in about 2U Weekly Numbers, at \s. oaeh, 

Aiiotlier i'elebratcd Work on the J..ife and 
Reign of Napoleon is also in course of publi 
cation, lit one fourth of its former price. We 
allude to tlie '* Wemoir.s of the Duke de Ro- 
vigo,” (^Savciry,) who, it will be recollected, was 
the Minister of Police uiultr the Emperor. To 
him N.ipoleon, peibaps, more fully revcided 
his real char, icier, tli.iu to any other indivi- 
dual ; tor to him were divulged his most secret 
tranaaclions Ileiice it Is, that the present 
work siilistactorily clneulatea many ot the 
Emperor’s acts, uhich had hitlieilo been 
veiled in uay«tery. The work la to be com- 
prised infourHvo volumes, linndsomely bound 
in morocco clolli, price (5v each, 'i'he tirst, 
just issued, contains no less tlinn CiO pages of 
letter-pre‘>s. 

A new and (benper edition is on the eve of 
appearance, ot Poole's "Comic Sketch Book.” 
It comes forth vei y opportunely, to enliven 
the long winter evenings. 

Jii-st re.uly, " The Desiiatclies and Corres- 
pondence of the Marquess Wellesley, includ- 
ing I.eltiTS of Pill. Canning, Grattan, Lords 
Grciwdle, Grey. Castlereaph, &c ” 

Mr. Ilenn’jigscn, an English officer, who 
served for eighteen months under Ztiinnlaciir- 
regiiy, aiiiiountcs “ A Campaign with the 
Guerillas, during the present War in Spain.” 

A New and cheaper Edition is In piepara- 
Iton of Captwln Back’s “ Narrative of his 
Voyage to tlie Arctic Regions.” 

In the Press, "The Literary Remains of S. 
Taylor Coleridge,” Edited bil Henry Nelson 
Coleridge. 

Mr. Theodoie Hook’s novel, ” Gilbert Gur- 
ney,” the principal scenes of which have ap- 
peared in this Magazine, is on the eve of ap- 
pearance, in 8 volumes. 

G. Hoffiiigcr’s Life of the late Austrian Em- 
peror Joseph II.; Menrel’s Gorniau, History ; 
and ^Maurer’s History of Greece, are an- 


nounced to appear In translations from the 

German. 

The Author of “ Pelham *’ fsnbout to gratify 
the world with a new Work of Fiction, en- 
titled ** Ilionzl, fliH last of the Tribunes.” 

A new Novel by the Author of" Richelieu,” 
is on the eve of publication, called ” One in a 
Tlf'usand ; or the Days of Henri Quatre.” 

OTHER WORKS IN TIIK PKK9<9. 

An Essay on the Nature and Treatment of 
Dropsy, by Dr Seymour. 

The Parricide, by the Author of ” Misorrl- 
mus.” 

The Prophetical Cliaracfei and Inspiratio;]^, 
of the Apocalypse considered, by George 
Pearson, B. 7^., Christ ?<rn Advocate in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Pnley’s Evidences of Christianity Epi- 
tomized. 

Tlie Wall’s End IMiiier, by James Everett, 
Author of the " Village Blai ksmilh,” A'c. 

Tlie Tjundseape Gardener, by the Rev. Pre- 
bendary Dennis 

1 he Floribt Cultivator, by Thomas Willat, 
Esq. 

LIST OP NEW BOOKS. 

Musical History, Biography, and Criticism, 
by George Hogarth, Esq., 7s. dd. 

Out of Town, or the Recess, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
}/. Us. 6d. 

St. John In Patinos, by the Rev, W. L. 
Bowles, Mvo. 7s Cd, 

The Designs of Sir J. Jones, by W. Kent, 
3/. 3s, 

Norman Leslie, 3 vols. postSvo. 1/. Us 6d. 

The Bonk of Geins, royal 8vo. 1/. lls. (»</. 

The Vow of the Peacock, by L. K, L , foolscap, 
lOs. Gd. ^ ^ 

Old Baciielors, 2 vols. poat 8vo. II, Is, 

Marlin’s History of the Jliitish Colonies, 
vol. V„8vo. II. Is 

Flowers of Loveliness, dto. II. 11 r. Gd. 

My Aunt Poiuypool, 3 vols. post bvo Sis. 6d. 

The Yuullkfnl Jmjiostor, 3 vol>. post 8vo. 
20^. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty for 183(5, Edited by 
Lady Blessing Ion, 8vo 21y. 

The Ketqisake for l8oG, Edited byVhe lion. 
Mrs. Norton, Svo. 2ls. bilk. 

Naiiativo of a Voyage Round Ahe World, 
by’l’. B. Wilhoii, iM.D. R.N. 8vo. 1%. 

History of tlie United States of North Aipe- 
riin, by T. Graham, 4 vuls. Hvo. 4l. 10?. 

Recollections ot the Private Life of General 
Liifayelle, 8vo. 12&' 

Tlie Imagery^ and Poetical Ornaments of the 
Book of Psalms, by the Rev, Henry .‘•toddait, 
A.M.,«f Queev’s College, Oxford, 2s. Gd. 

A Familir'^Hisiory of Birds i tlicir Nature, 
Habits, and Inbtincts, by the Re# Edward 
Stanley, AJA., F.L.S , 2 vols., with many 
Wood-Cuts, 7*. 

Alinyuls and Afetals ; their Natural His- 
tory, and Uses in the Arts; with Incidental 
Accounts of Alines and Mining, In a POCkct 
Volume, wit'ik Engravings, Gd, 
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FINE ARTS., 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The First of Septcmher. Paititetl by R. W, Buss; Engraved by 
James Stubbs. 

Mr. Bnss has more natural humour than any other artist we could name ; 
it is sufficiently broad, but always stops short of caricature. Here is the 
picture of H respectable old gentleman, whose gouty limbs confine him to 
an invalid’s chair: yet he has ventured fortli on the 1st of September, 
with his liicipiey and his dogs, to take a pop at *' the birds.’’ He is just 
uOcUing his piece as his pointec gives him warning; >*.nd his nigger-hoy 
behind is walcliing for the fall of the gdhie. The print is t n exceedingly 
clever one, and has been well engraved. 

Th^ Caiicaturcs of If. B. Nos. 415, 41G, and 411. 

We have deferred from time to time noticing these exceedingly clever 
publications, because we desired to devote to them more space than this de- 
paitnicnt of the Magazine permits ; we hope to do so ere long. Tlie three 
last issues of II. H. have been devoted to Daniel O'Connell. In one he is 
bobbing for the gudgeons Sawney and John Bull ; in another ho is driving 
the nunistciial pigs to market ; and in the Hurd he encounters the Weird 
Brothers — J.ords Melbourne, Mulgravc, and Morjietli. The likenesses are 
striking: there is no mistaking any one of them; and the humour is 
broad, williout exceeding due limits. We shall, as we have said, hope to 
say more upon this topic hereafter. The works of H. B. arc not to be 
passed over as things merely for a season. 

Fac-similes of Historical and Literary Curiosities; with Etchings of 
Interesting Localities. By Charles John Smith. 

This is a very curious and very interesting collection of literary and his- 
torical curiosities, engraved trom original documents, many of which are 
in the possession of that indefatigable luinler out of autographs — Mr. 
Upcott. The number begins with the paper found upon Felton, after he 
had assassinated the Duke of Buckingham, with a view of the house in 
which the murder was committed. Another is the letter of Chatterton to 
Horace Walpole, with an account of his pretended discovery of Rowley’s 
MSS,j. Another plalo contains a variety of signatures of Napoleon. Others 
contain letters from Prior, Gay, Smollett, Richardson, Sterne, Warbiirton, 
&c. &c. The series is a very attractive one, and we hope its success will 
be such^s to encourage Mr. Smith to continue it. 

Stanfield’s Coast Scenery. 

The fifth and sixth Numbers of this work are now published. The 
last Number has been delayed, we understand, in consequence of a de- 
lay in the cngiaving.s.Hhe proprietors having determined to suspend it 
rathei^ian pi i mil platt^ to appear of an inferior or unfinished kind. The 
beaut^if the sixth Number fully jii.stities this determination; and the title 
to a national undertaking, which has been assumed for this work, may be 
fairly conceded. “ The Blockade Station, Rye Old Harbour,” in No. 5, 
engraved by J. W. Appleton, deserves particular mention, though it is 
almost invidious to iiiake a selection. The Letter-press descriptions are 
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written in a clear, concise, and highly satisfactory manner; and do cre- 
dit to the editor whoever he may be. 


On the 2nd November, a general assembly of the Academicians was 
held at the Royal Academy of Arts in Somerset House, when Mr. Daniel 
M‘01ise and Mr. Solomon Alcxamder H*irt were elected associates; and 
Mr. Samuel Cousins associate engraver of that institution. 

At a late meeting of the Committee ol Aits, TVIr. J. Henning made an 
interesting commuriicAtion on the subject of waxing maible. The fust 
experiment was made on a piece of polished maible. He took wax and 
made a stripe across i1 with a liair-pencil ; be then warmed it until the 
marble bad absorbid the wax, and left none on the surface. On mixing 
the wax with a little turpentine, he found that it went one-si'deonth pait 
of an iiKth into the marble ; but ibe turpentine is scarcely necessary. H?* 
put it on tlu* top of the house foi^one winter, and in the sj’iiiig found the 
polish all off the marble, exce])t where the wax was. It does not give the 
marble any luiiileasant gloss or polish, but makes it like the finest pi eserved 
old rn irble. The friezes of the Athenieiim and Hyde Park-Corner arc thus 
preserved from the atmosphere. 


THE DRAMA. 

DIIURY-LANE TIIKATRE. 

A DRAMA, translated from the French of M. Scribe, has been lately pro 
duced at this theatre, and its iirndiiction caused no ordinary degree of 
excitement in the theatrical world. Tlie well-known reputation of the 
author of the “ Minister and the Mercer ” justified great exjiectations, the 
impression created by its pei forinanc<‘ in Pans added t© this, and the 
spirited stylo in which it was announced that Air. Bunn intended to bring 
it out TJU'-ed expectation to an absolute fever liinght. 

The period to which the story belongs is the lieginning of the fifteenth 
century, and the holding of the Council of Con dance. The action com- 
mences witli tlie arrival of Leopold (Mr. Coojier), son and heir ol the 
Eni]iei’or Sigisninnd (Mr. King), at (‘onstance. The day is set .apart for 
public thanksgiving and festivity in honour of the victories l.eopokI had 
obtained over the persecuted Hussites. Rut before making a public entry 
in the city, Leopold has resolved to visit if privately. He is betrothed to 
the Princess Kiulocia (Miss Fordo), though deeply eiianiourcd of the 
Jewess Rachael (Miss E. Tree), whose affections lie had won uiuVer the 
assumed character of Reuben the Jew. He lias scarcely time, by a pre- 
concerted s;gna], to draw Rachael to the window and make an appointment 
for the evening, when he is inteiTU])ted by the procession about to cele- 
biate the victory, which is led by the Cardinal de Rrogny, President 
of the Council (Mr. Warde). The service is interru])t(^ by the noise of a 
bamnier, proceeding from the neighbouring bouse of Eloazar the .Tew (Mr. 
Vandenhoff), wliicb is considered as an impious vj^dation of tbe edict ap- 
pointing the day to be observed as a religioii.s festival. The angry poj)u- 
lacc, at the instigation of the Provost, tear the Ji^^ out of his hoi^; his 
daughter Rachael rushes after him, and is liorne away to reedP^ 
.summary punishment of dimvning in tlie lake. iJcopold, however, succeeds 
in rescuing the unfoitur.ate Jewess from4ho mob. The (Jlardinal issues from 
the church, and finds Eleazar, who has extric|ted himself from his enemies, 
lying in a .state of exhaustior^and insensibility, arising from his agony at 
supposing Rachael has really been destroyed, ^iiig informed of the cir- 
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cumstances, 1 be Cardinal forgives the offence of the Jew, but banishes 
him from the city. Eleazar, who has had two sons sacrificed by the 
Christians, is eager to retaliate and take vengeance for theVarious injuries 
he has sustained. At this period Eudocia, the niece of the Emperor, and 
the betrothed of Leopold, visits the house of Eleazar to purchase from him a 
chain of costly workmanship, once worn by the Emperor Constantine, and 
which she wishes to present to Leopold on the day of their marriage. 
Leopold is in the chamber when the Princess arrives, and is embarrassed 
to avoid discovery. On her retiring, Eleazar, who has been long aware of 
the love ol the man whom he considered as the humble Reuben for his 
daughter, rewards his bravery in rescuing her ffom an ignominious death 
by consenting to their marriage ; Leopold is thus placed in the embarrass- 
ing situation of refusing her, and with hesitation and confusion confesses 
himself a Christian. This so rouses the angry suspicion of Eleazar, that he 
•^attempts to stab the Prince, and is only prevented by the impassioned 
intercession of his daughter, and the solemn assurance of Leopold that 
she is not, as he has been induced to believe, tlie vletim of seduction. 
Leopold rushes from the house, followed by Rachael, who, distracted by his 
unexpected conduct, pursues him through the crowd, sees him reach the 
palace, and sits down at the door, while a gorgeous procession of the Emperor 
Sigismund entering the city in state passes round the stage. The first act 
closes with the procession. In the second, Rachael gams admission into 
the palace, and is received into the service of tlic Princess, wlieie she soon 
discovers her faithless lover in Prince Leopold. A grand banquet and 
masque take ])lace in honour of the royal marriage; Eleazar ai lives to 
deliver the chain purchased of him by the Princess to piesent on this oc- 
casion; and while she is in the act of jilacing it round the neck of the 
Prince, Rachael draits forwaid, snatches it from her, and dashes it to the 
ground, denouncing Leopold as having incurred the severest penally of the 
law by lioldmg guilly commerce with a proscribed Jewess. Sigismund 
receives the accusation in the sternest mood of justice: he orders his son 
to be divested of his sword, coronet, and royal robes; and commits him, 
the Jew, and Jewess to ])nson. An interview then takes place between 
Eleazar and the (Jardinal, who had known each other in youth, tlie Jew 
having been an eai >v victim to the Cardinal’s persecution. The Jew in- 
forms him that his daughter, whom he sup))Osed to have perished in the 
fire previous to his oidinatiun as a priest, is now alive; that she had been 
rescued by him, and was indebted to him for her suppoit. The Cardinal 
promises him and Rachael pardon if he will discover the secret of her con- 
cealment. This the Jew, with expressions of vindictiveness and a malicious 
triumph, lefuses. The last scene is the place of execution. A cauldron 
is placed in (he centre of the stage in which the Jew and Rachael are to 
suffft" tlie horrid death of boiling alive. The Emperor takes his seat, ac- 
companied W the Cardinal and his Council. The bare-footed Jewess is 
led on to suffer the appalling death prepared for her. Groups of penitents 
with lighted torches attend her; and masked executioners in*black are at 
her side. She requests permission to speak with her father ; it is granted, 
and Eleazar is borne in upon a litter, mutilated, and almost lifeless, from 
the rack, on which he had been stretched m the fruitless hope ot wringing 
the secret from him. Eleazar, after again refusing to tell the Cardinal 
where his lost daughter may be found, sinks upon his litter, and Rachael 
ascends the cauldron. ^The Cardinal makes one more effort to move the 
obdtjU^te lesolution of Eleazar, who only inquire.s whether his child has 
reached the place of her doom ? He is answered that she has ; and imme- 
diately a shout issuing from the prowd, which he imagines to proceed from 
the infliction of tlie fatal penalty upon Rachael, he turns to the Cardinal, 
and, pointing with his dying hand to the place of torment, tells him that 
Rachael is that lost davighter, whom he saved from the flames, educated 
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in his faith, and has just now expired before the eyes and at the command 
of her own father. The Jew sinks down and expires. The Cardinal 
rushes to the cauldron and bears Rachael from it fainting in his arms. 
Such is the story, arrayed round which is a pageantry that has^never been 
equalled on the stage. For boldness and ingenuity of contrivance in the 
production of effect Mr, Bunn has far surpassed all his former efforts, and 
houses nightly crowded must convince everybody that taste and enter- 
prise will even now meet their reward in this “ degraded*’ age of the drama. 
The music of the piece is by M. Halevy. who was rewarded on the first 
appearance of the original opera at Pans by the Cross of tlie Legion of 
Honour — with what we will leave more competent tribunals to 

determine. Our first impression was, that the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour must have been at something of a discount before such a little 
music could have obtained what would at one time have been so great a 
recompense. 

OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

^‘Comfortable Service” is the last novelty at this novelty-loving and 
elegant little theatre. “ Comfortable Service *’ to Simon (Mr. Keeley) and 
his fellow-servant (Mrs. Orger) proves to be an uncomfortable affair. He 
is suspected of robbing his master, and she is thereby in danger of losing 
her sweetheart. Her desire to extricate him, the female disguise he as- 
sumes, and his detection of a systematized ])ian of robbery carried on by 
the two butlers of neighbouring families, arc the staple commodities of the 
piece. In the garb of a lady’s-maid Simon has obtained admission to the 
house of the neighbouring family, where the last scene discovers a bed- 
room and a plate-chest, with — powers of gravity didend us ! — -Mr. Keeley 
ill a woman’s night-dress perambulating the chamber in the character of 
a somnambulist. The robbers, who enter during this vagary, find a 
sleepwalker armed at all Iiaiuls, for he immediately assumes an attitude 
of attack, and frustrates the intruders. This clears his character, and 
he obtains the hand of his fellow-servant as a reward for his valour and 
honesty. The ludicrous acting of Keeley and Mrs. Oi^ci* would have 
made a less attractive burletta completely successful. 

THE ADELPIIl TIIEATHIS. 

There are reports afloat connected with i\n< establishment of a, nature 
calculated to provoke the reprobation of all lovers of theatricals, and to 
give a show of reason to any objections that the enemies of the drama may 
ever have advanced with regard to its immoral tendency. Scenes, similar 
to those which may he witnessed among the most dissolute class frequent- 
ing the booths that disgrace a race-course, it is insinuated take place at 
thq back of tlie tlicatre. Entertainments are found where the most 
dreadful act in the drama of dis.sipation is nightly likely to be rgahsed. 
The party said to hold this property in the minds of many gives a colour 
to those reports which it would be a source of pleasure to be able to con- 
tradict. We are only performing an unpleasant duty in alluding to them, 
which, if true, will as certainly deteriorate the value ol’the theatre, as it will 
heap shame upoTi the heads of all nearly or remotely engaged. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

J he balance in favour of Ihe Society on the 1st of November was de- 
claied to be 762/. If/. Upwards of 8000 persons visited the gardens in 
October. Among the accessions to the collection there during the last 
month, is a male specimen of that rare and interesting creature llic cUm- 
pajizce (i^irma troglodytes). Having received intelligence of its arrival at 
Ihistol, the council despatched one of the chief keepers to Bristol to pur- 
chase it, in Yvhicli ho succtedcd. Tlio kee])i*r then made arrangements for 
the conveyance of his charge to London ; and after some difficulty (owing 
to olijeetions on the pait of the coach proprietors to receive them;, he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining two inside ])laces in one of the night coaches. The 
little lellow, the monkey, proved a good fj|;avellci, aridt reached the gardens 
m excelJcMil liealth and .s])irits. He appears at pn'sent be remarkably 
gentle and docile, very sensible ot kindnesses shown to him, and has be- 
come much attached to the old woman who acts as his nurse, and who 
assists tlio keeper in taking care of him. Ca])t. Wood, who brought him 
to this eountiy, states that he is a native of Western Africa, was ohtaineil 
on the coast south ol Siei'ra Leone, and was captured up the interior of 
tile country alMiut tlie distance of 100 miles. When first seen he was in 
the arms ol lus mutlier, who iinfoitunately w’^as sacrificed m order to secure 
tho yoimir (iiic. TUeiv was lalely iircscnti-d to the society, by II. R. Camp- 
bell, Lsq., a white variety ol the blackbird (Ttii'diis weridii). It is now 
ming at the gardens: and w'e give the foliow'ing note i*os])eeting it: — 
llus curious specimen is of t)io common blackbird kind — the Merle noir 
of Tcmmiiick. ft is entirely while, including the plumage, beak, legs, and 
feet ; and was discovered near a farm-house in the occupation of Atr. 
Ovvkain, at Bilsthoi jie, Notts. There were two other young ones in the 
ucst, the iilumage of which, as well as that of the parent birds, was of the 
ordinary caste. The present specimen is a male bird ; but tliongb he has 
Ihe quickly-repented chirp, and all the habits of liis kind, Nature, wlicn 
she alleied her rogu'.iv couise, and presented him with his snowy costume, 
seems tlieivfure to h •. e denied to him the usual vocal povvois of Iiis tribe! 
He IS no warbler ; but, from lus frequent fruitless attempts, it may be m- 
lerred that lie feels the dear piiee at which he has been permitted to wear 
his novel and attractive plumage. 


geological society. 

A communication was read, containing an account, by Dr. Pinge^of 
Copcaliagen, of the changes which have been noticed in the relative level 
of land and sea on the west coast of Greenland, between 60° and 65° N. 
lat. By these observations it appears, that there arc at several points along 
this extensive range of coast the remains of ancient buildings, which are 
now more or loss covered by the tide. The earliest recorded observation 
was made by Arctander, betvyeen 1777 and 1779, on a snYall island in tlie 
rirth called Igalliko. On this island, then almost entirely submerged at 
spring tides, were the walls of a L nise ; and when Dr. Pingel visited the 
place, half a century after, only the ruins rose above the water. Some 
notes by Captain Filzroy^ and communicated by Captain Beaufort, were 
then read, on the effects produced by the earthquake in February last on 
the currents of the coast'of Chili. A letter from Mr. Alison, of Valpa- 
raiso, to the president, gave an account of the destruction, at that period, 
of Conception, with the ports of Talcahuano and Maulc ; and stated that 
tlie eaithqiiake was lelt to tlic soiitluvard in the Indian territory, opposite 
the Island of Chiloo, lat.‘'43° 8'; and to tiic‘ northward, beyond Copiapo, 
lat. 27° 8^ j at Mendoza, on the east side of the Andes j and by a ship 100 
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miles to the \ve*;twai‘d of Oonception. It gave an account, also, of the 
effects of the earthquake at the Island of Juan Fernandez (300 miles from 
the coast), where tlie sea, agitated in the same manner as at JTiilcahuano, 
first letired, then rushed over the land, and destroved the houses belonging 
to the convicts. Professor Sedgwick read extracts of leltc is addressed by- 
Mr. Darwin to Professor Henslo. Tin referred principally to the writer's 
observations on the tertiary formations of Patagonia and (ihili, and on the 
changes of level between land and sea, which he noticed in those countries. 
The letters contained, also, an account of Ins discovery of the remains of 
the Megatherium over a d. strict of GOO miles iii extent to the southward 
Ol Huenos Ajtcs; and a Inghly important description of the geological 
structure of the ])ass of Uspallata, in the Andes, where he discovered 
alternab’ons ol vast toitiiuy and igneous formations, and the existence, in 
the former, of veins of true gianite, and of gold and other metals. ^ 


VAUTF/riFS. 

Ihiihntff/ Spociihitions , — The follovving table, professedly not a complete 
one, ol the railroad specoliitions now alloat, lias just been published - 


London and Ilrigliton . 

Sliiiif'J 

. .'{O.OtlO 

J-Oirh, 

<t‘20 

.£‘000.000 

l^itto Ditto (o])positi(»n ) 

. -15. 000 

20 

800,000 

Great Western .... 

. 30.000 

loo 

3. 000, <100 

L(»ndon au<l llinninglinni . . 

. 25.000 

100 

2.5(81.000 

London and (L eenwieJi 

. 20.000 

20 

-100,000 

London and Sowtliainptiin 

. 25.000 

100 

2,500.000 

Lfoidon and Cnjydon . 

. o.OOO 

50 

-100,000 

iS’orlli ’Midlind 

. 12,500 

loo 

1 ,250,000 

Pii'SLon 11 nd Wvro , 

2 GOO 

50 

130.000 

A'ortliern and Eastern 

. 20 000 

loo 

•2.000.00(1 

Ihistol and ExiMer . . V . 

. Li.OOO 

loo 

1,500 00(1 

London ainl (iiii\<>s('iul 

. 30. 000 

20 

<01(1 00(1 

f.ondon and Hlnckwali 

. I2.O00 

50 

(>()0,()0(1 

(loiimu'Ni.d to Jjlackwall 

. 12,000 

50 

<;oo 00(1 

J’k'istei n ikninties 

. GO. 000 

25 

1 ,500,000 

(ii eat Nortliei ii ... 

. .'^O.OOO 

loo 

3,000,000 

Alton.i, Hanihni’gh, and Lidjeek 

. 15.000 

20 

300.000 

London (irainl Jnnclioii 

. 15.000 

50 

750,000 

South ICastei n .... 

. ‘28,000 

50 

1 .dOO.OOO 

lannion, Shoieliam, .and lirighton 

. 18,000 

50 

flOO.OOO 

(Jareshfad and Sontli Sliiolds 

1,500 

100 

I. ">0,000 

fdudlenharn and (Leal \Lesrerii . 

. 7,500 

loo 

750,00<r 

Hull and Selliy .... 

5,d00 

50 

270,000 


.C‘>3.300,()00 


ConHumpiion Spirits . — An account of the niimbei' of jiroof gallons 
of spirits ])erniitted out from tlie stock of eveiy distiller in Kiiglami, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, betwixt the 5 th of January, 1834 , and the 5 th of Januaiy, 
1335 

(^.illons, 

England ..... 4 , 537 , i-'S.'J 

SentUind 5,150,247 

ireland ..... r 5 , 07 . 0 , 41-4 

The T/iii ted Kingdom * . , 15,0l{(»,014 

(jr. A. CoTTiAiLi., Fii>t (ieii. Account. 

Kxcise-olBce, London, 21st Awf; 1835. • 

Notwithstanding the provocatives of oin palaces-— those glaring traps 
into which the laborio^js classes but too willingly enter— the above account 

2 N 2 
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shows 0^ of ONE-FIFTH in the home consumption” of spirits! 

The merest dralis and wrecks of both sexes are now the chief dram- 
drinkers. When they are conspicuous as the onl^ class, people will be 
ashamed to'enter the gin-dens. 

The Koyal Society Gold Medals, for 1837 (two of 50 guineas each, pre- 
sented by the King), are to be awarded as follows : — One to the author of 
the best paper to be entitled “ Contributions towards a System of Geologi- 
cal Chronology, founded on an examination of Fossil Remains and their 
attendant Phenomena and the other to the author of the most important 
unpublished paper on physics which may have been communicated to the 
Royal Society lor insertion in their Transactions between the 1st of March, 
1835, and June, 1837. The competition is open, by command of his Ma- 
jesty, to the scientific men of all nations. 

• ' Expenses of Criminal ProsecAitions. — Loid lohn Russell has addressed 
a letter from the Home Office, to th^Clevks of the P0ce, calling the atten- 
tion of the Magistrates assembled at Quarter Sessioru. to a recent Act of 
Parliament, by which it is enacted that a sum of money, not exceeding 
110,000/., may be issued and applied to defray in the year 1835 certain 
charges liitlierto paid out of the county rates, which it is intended should 
be appropriated in the following manner, viz. : — 

Towards the payment of the expenses of criminal prosecutions of the 
Assizes and Sessions in Knghind and VFales ..... .f00,000 

For the conveyance of convicts from the several prisons to the Hulks 
or Depots for convicts ........ £.30,000 

In preparing the estimate upon which the grant of 110,000/. was made 
by Parliament, his Lordship observes, “ it was considered that that sum 
would be sufficient to relieve the county rates throughout England and 
Wales from the charge of one-half of the expenses of criminal prosecutions 
at tlic assizes and sessions, and of the whole of the expense incurred for the 
conveyance of persons under sentence of transportation to the depots for 
convicts ; and,ihe adds, liis Majesty’s government is desirous that no time 
should be lost m appropriating the iponey to tlie purposes for which it 
was granted.” For the purpose of accomplishing this object bis Lordship 
has thought it necessary to call for certain returns from the several 
Clerks of Assize, win. attend the assizes in the several counties of England 
and Wales. 

Joint-Stock Banks. — The aggregate amount of notes circulated in Eng- 
land and Wales, try private hanks and joint-stock banks, in the four 
quarters of the year ending 27th .Tune, 1835, is as follow’s Quarter end- 
ing 27lh Sept., 183-4, private banks, 8,370,423/. ; joint-slock banks, 
1,783,689/.; total, 10,154,112/. Quaiter ending 28th December, 1834, 
private, 8,537,655/. ; joint-stock, 2,122,173; total, 10,659,828/. Quarter 
ending 29th March, 1835, private, 8,231,206/.; joint-stock, 2,188,954/.; 
total, 10,420,160/. Quarter ending 27lh of June, 1835, 8,455,114/.; joint- 
stock, 2,484,687/. ; total, 10,939,801/. 

Cotton and Sugar Exports. official and declared value of the 
cotton manufactures exported Irom Great Britain from the 5tli January to 
5lh July, 1835, is 8,196,947/. ; of cotton yarn, 2,641,358/. ; of refined sugar, 
420,360/. 

Masters in the Naviji^—T\\Q number of masters made in the Royal Navy 
in the year ending June 1, 1831, was 14 ; in 1832, 8 ; in 1833, 3 ; in 1834, 

3 ; and in 1835, 13. Totsl of the five years, 41. 

Post-Office Steam-Vessels. — Tha number of steam- vessels employed by 
the Post-Office since 1822, vdien the steamers were first used, is 29, of 
which tw'o have been wrecked and one sold. , The total cost of these vessels 
has been 292,253/. 19y. \ Xd., and their tonnage 5352 tons, or an average of 
183 tons each. 
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Church Bates. — The following is a return of the number of suits for the 
recovery of Church rates in the Ecclesiastical Courts since the jvassiuu: of 
the Act of 5.1 George III., relating thereto:— In llie Courts of Bath and 
Wells, .39; Bristol, IG; Carlisle, 10; Chester, ?8; Durham, 7; Exeter, 
7; Cornwall, 13: Gloucester, 21 : IJe. . ford, 20 ; Lichfield and Coventry, 
7; Lincoln, 12; Llandaff, 10; Noilhampton, 1.3; Norwich, ,39 ; Roches- 
ter, 7; St. Asaph, 4; Saruni, J ; Surrey, ICt; Worcester, 2 ; York, T) 2. 

Slave Population. — The number of slaves in Anguilla, in 18.34, was 
2375 ; in Barbadoes, in 1834, 82,807 ; in Berbice, in 1H31, 19,359; in Ber- 
muda, in 18.34,4203; in Cayinanas, in 1834,98.1; in Dominica, in 1829, 
14,824 ; ditto, in 1832, 14,384 ; in Grenada, in 1832,23,41 1 ; ditto, in 1S33, 
23.536; in lloiidiiias, in 18.14, 1920; in .Tamaica, in 1832, 310,707 ; in 
Montserrat, in 1831, 0355 ; in Nevis, in 1834, 8722 ; in St. Cluisto[)her, tti 
1834, 18,285; lu Totiago, in J*j.33, 11,767; ditto, in 18.31, 11,621; in 
Tiinidad, in 1831, 22,359; in the Yirgin Islands, in 1H3J, 5108 : ditto, in 
1834, 5192; in the Mauritius, in 1832, 63,16 t: in the Seychelles, in 1830, 
5449 ; in the Ca])0 of Good Hope, in 183.3,38,427. 

Salt and Fre^h JVatrr, and Ire , — The following facts may account for 
several phenomena counec tod with tides and currents, &c. : — 36 tons of 
fresh water will occupy the .same space as 37 tons of salt water. If .37 tons 
of salt-w.ater ice IS iiniiierged in fresh water it displaces an cipial bulk; 
but if it melts, it will occupy l-371h less. The contrary, wc presume, 
would take place if fiesh-water ice fioalcd .and lupiefied iu salt water. 

At the Asiatic IMuseum, iu Bruton-street, there arc two small terrestrial 
globes, presented to the fSuciety by Mr. E. It. Pow’er, piivatc secretary to 
llie governor of Ce> Ion, They were both made bv a young Malabar, a 
student of the Ameiicau lustitulion established at Jatlia, in Ceylon. One 
lias the names. See, of places w'litteu in Malabar, and the other m Engb.sh, 
AVe mention tins laet as a eonvineing, a.s well as gratif}iyg, proof of the 
niaicli of civilization in a poition of our eastern doiiiiiiiuiis. 

The Fourteenth Report of the C^oinmissioncrs of Excise Impiiry on arti- 
cle ‘ Pajier,’ jii.st published, recommends the dulus to be consolidated, and 
reduced to 1^^/. per pound ; that the dutie.s on stained ])apcr be repealed, 
and the survey of Excise on that manufacture, as well as on mak«‘is of 
tea-trays and other pa-slelioard articJe.s, be discontinued. First class iiaper, 
made of rags, at present pays 3r/. per lb.; second class, made wholly of 
tarred rope or cordage, peril). ; and the duty on stained paper and 
pa.stcboard iiianufactiires, l.y. per lb. on the liighest rate of duty. 


Davu"* Straits Fishery. — The result of this fishery ])c*ing nowjrctty 
correctly ascertained, that the product will not exceed 1,800 tons, winch 
is a less (pianlity than was produced in the disastrous year of 1830, tliis 
circuraslanCe must cause the price of eveiy descniition of fish oils to rate 
very high for the next six or eight montlis, as the quantity of northern 
whale oil is estinvitcd to be 10,000 tons less in the united kingdom than at 
the same period last year, which the annexed sUitcnient will show : of — 


Stock ill hand, Nov. 1834 . 
rioduccof lusheiy, Nov. 18.34 

Stock on hand, Nov. IH.35 , 
Produce of Pishery, Nov. 1835 


5000 tons 
8500 „ 

13,500 

].500 „ 

1600 „ 

3,300 


• 10,200 tons 

Poor Commission in Ireland . — The total amount of the expenses in- 
curred by the Commi.ssioners for Inquiry into flic Stale of the Poor in 
Ireland, for seven quarters, ending 24th June, 1825, is 11,847/. VJs,2d, 
The English Assistaif^ Commissioners arc to receive 200/. each; there are 
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fourteen, none of whom have yet been paid ; this charge is not included in 
the above sum. The estimated expense per quarter, including the cx- 
])enses of /assistant Commissioners, is 070/, 10^. Id. Estimate for one 
Assistant Commissioner, for personal expenses, i)er month, 22/. lOy. ; 
ditto travelling, 20/. The amount of additional ex[)eiise must depend en- 
tirely on the duration of the Commission. It is probable that the establish- 
ment will be required for a further period of nine mouths, which, at the 
above rate, w’ould amount to about 2,040/. There are now^ eight Assistant 
Commissioners emjdoyed, and theywifl probably complete their labours 
in about three months. Upon this supposition the expense would amount 
to about 1,700/. ; total, 3,740/. 

The Irish Churc1i.--li\\e following is a statement of the incomes of tlio 
ilignitarics of the Iiish Church: — Of the Archbishoj) of Armagh, with 
Clqgher annexed, gross income 1.3,109/. 7f/. ; net income 9,994/. O.y. Sd. 

Ol the Archbisliop of Dublin, with Kildare anutved, gross income 
9,320/. 12.S*. 9^/. ; net incoino 7,7riG/. 18^. i)d. Total Aichbishojis, gross 
22,490/. 9.V. Ail. ; net 17,780/. 18y. .3r/. Of the Bishop of IMeath, gross 
5,220/. JOj. net 4,008/. 10.v. 7d. Of Down, Connor, and Dromore, 
gross .5,890/. 0-9. 7d\ net 4,204/. 17-9. 5(1. Of l>ny and llajihoe, gross 
8,033/. 3.9. lb/. ; not 5,999/. 3y. Gd. Of Kilmoro, Ardagh, and El[)hin, gross 
7,477/. 17a'. : net 0,225/. 9.9. 8r/. Of Ferns, Leighlin, and Ossory, gross 
6,550/. 2.9. 10^/.; net 5,730/. 15.9. 5c/. Of (Jashel and Emly cum Waterford 
and liismore, gross 7, .35 1/. 2.v. ; net 6,308/. 6s. 2(/. Limerick, iVrdfcrt, 
and Aghadoe, gross 5,308/. V.U. 5(/. ; net 4,97.1/. 9.9. hi. Of Cork, Ross, 
and Lloyne, gro.ss 5,008/. 185. 10c/.; net 1,091/. 7.9. 10c/. Of Kdlaloo and 
Kilfenoia cum Clonfeit and KiJmacdnagh, gross 1,532/. ‘kv. If/; not 
3,966/. 9.9. lit/. Of Tunrn, Killala, and Aclioniy, gross 5,020/. l5. 3c/ ; 
net 4 018/. 17.9, 9c/. Total of Bishops, gross 62,461/. 185. 9c/.; net 
49,587/, 65. 4c/. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Siaf?stirs nf Crn/iinal Justice i?i Franee, — The Minister of .Tustice lias 
laid before tlie King a re]u)rt of the adriiinistratiou of criminal justice in 
1833. The following are lln^ principal points of interest: — The Courts of 
Assize ill the eouiso of the year tiled 5004 criminal ))iosecutions, of which 
1 13 arose out of the political distnrhanees by which, in 1832, several ofllie 
de])ailments weie agitated. Out of the 4891 ordinary proseentioiis, J IM 
were frr crimes against the person, and 3477 against 'propeity. The total 
number of ])ri ^oners was 696 1. Of these, 98 were under 16 years of age, 
2170 were between 16 and 25, 2305 between 25 and 35, and 2391 were 
above 3.'i years of age, and among these last there ivere 43 of 70 and 
upwards, and 0 of 80 and upwards. Out of the 6961 prisoners, 2859 were 
acquit t(‘d, and 4105 convicted. Of these, 42 were condemned to death; 
127 to hard labour at the hulks for life, and 784 to the same piinisliment 
for ditl’ereiit limited periods : 726 solitary conlinement ; 2401 to different 
minor punishments ; and 2.*> children, under 16 years of ago, to the houses 
of correction. The juries declared that there were extenuating circum- 
stance.s in il85 cases, being a proportion of 43 in every hundred con- 
demned. 'fhe Courts of Assizes lield .386 sessions, which occupied 3982 
days ; 1 5,440 jur} men were summoned, but 2676 did not ajipear; of these, 
six ordy were compelled to pay the fine of 500f. ; 196 were dead ; and 2474 
were excused. The general jury lists for the year contained the names of 
182,630 citizens. Th(i total number of cases submitted to the Tribunals of 
Correctional Police was 134,053, comprising 203,814 offenders, of whom 
26,722 were acquitted ; IT/, 092 found guilty. Of these, 32,200 were sen- 
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tenced to imprisonment ; li-J[,7:>3 to finos only: G7 to be under surveil- 
lance ; and 368 to the houses oi correction, &c. AmouLT the (U iiniuaK and 
otic nders tiled in 1833, 8450 \\c‘re old odcndcrs ; I'tis v>ery aecusod of 
crimes, and 7132 ofsiinjde oltences. The Tribunals of Simple Police had 
broufflit before them 1 13,20 1 cases, ir ■vhicli J5U.15S persons were impli- 
cated. The Tribunals declared tliemselves incompetent ns to 1090, 
acquitted 24,830, and senlenced 5141) to imprisonment, and 1 i‘),0S2 to be 
lined. Amon" the jiidtrmcnts pronounced by flic Courts ofAssizc 777 were 
appealed ae:ainst in the Court of Cassation, but 71 only were (iuaslied— of 
which 14 were declared to be contrary to law; 21 without any iilmy trials, 
and 30 with new trials. Out of 1037 persons sentenced to tlu* pillory, 40 
of them were excused IVom the ])unishment on account of their aL»;(’ ; and 
053 by the judgments themselves; and 914 umh'rwent this ])unishmcni. 
The number of persons discharged by flic (Chambers of f'ouucil oi of Acen* 
sation from the crimes and odetfces laul to their charge, was 10,si9 ; and 
of those acquilti'd by Hie Correctional Tribunals and Onirts of jXssize, was 
6384. Cf these 17,203 persons, 10,902 nero (hdaiiu’d in confinement less 
tlian a month, and the remaining 0301 weie liberab'd, after detention for 
dilteivnt periods, from one to six months and iipwauls. 

The miniber of olfencc' against Hie laws of the pi ess was 1 79 ; and of 
juditical olteneos 177 ; inijilicatnig together 500 pei’sons. Of these, M9 
were acijuitted, 12 sentenced to pay tines, and 129 to nnprisoninent . Out 
of the 1 79 olteneos by tlie press, 51 weie committed by means of hooks, 
pamiihlets, and engravings, and 128 by the peuodical press. Of the last, 
.34 were tried before the Court of Assize at Paris. Of Hie 113 jaivons 
accused of political crimes, eight \ioie capitally condi'inned, bid I'oiir only 
weic executed. The juiy had found them all guilty, not only of attemjils 
ai:ainst the safety of the state, winch was the jirmeijial count, l)iit also of 
mnider attempted, or iblloued by robbery or other cjiines. 

FAementanj Kduraiinn in rranre. — From Hh‘ Uepoit of Houlayde la 
Meurthe. Tiio population of Fiance is 32,509.742 lulKibilants. A\ iHi 
respect to primary instruction, it maybe divided into four elas-^i s. Tlie 
first class composed of cliildreii below two >ear.s of age, to the miiiiher of 
1,811,787. The second class, of cluldreu above two vears and below ' ix 
years (;f age, to the number of 2,714,521. The tliird class, of cbildreu 
above six and below fifteen years of age, to Hie nuniber oi 4,9.s7,2ol. The 
fourth class, of adults, fiftis-n yeais of age and above, !■; the miinber of 
22,906,170. The f rsl class, below t\^o years, is wholly under imitenial 
care. The second class ouglit to be received in asylums. oi* inlant-selKaiJs, 
to receive preparatory instruction : 2, .500, 000 children oi tins class do not 
go to them. The third class ought to Irerpicut Hie pi unary sc.lioo^s, juo- 
])erly .so called ; but, out of nearly live niiilions of children ot tlii.j class, 
there are still 2,537,536, naitHly 836,803 boys, and 1 ,G9:>, 733 girls, who 
never go tb them at any time of the year; and 3,740,8(M, vi/., 1,70.),S90 
boys, and 2,039,014 girls, who do not .attend them in the summer tune. 

Of the 21, 966, J70 adults, there are 1 1,355,856, viz., 5,7 11,512 males, and 
8,612,314 females, who can neither read nor write. 

Thus, the number of persons in France who have no instruction what- 
ever, both children and adults, is 19,391,392 persons; tiiat is to .siyv, 
sixty-three out of every hundred, or above tbree-f4'His of the total laqui- 
lation, deducting the 1,811,787 cluldren under two years of age. 

As deduction and complement of these lesnUs*, the reporter adds these 
two tables : — 


IxifititutioiH whixli onjflit to oxiat. 


Fxistiii'r- 

\V,II 

ainjr. 

Infant Schools 

4(^000 

1 .000 

.39. 

,0o0 

Primary Schools . . • . . 


.30,467 

2.‘? 

317 

Female Working Schools • 

20,000 

1,(410 

fo, 

,0(10 

Adult Schools , * . - 

• 

.51,610 

2.;5(.i 

52 . 

.179 

Total 

1^9,121 

31,323 

131; 
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NocesHBry Teochers. 

Mistressus of Infant Schools • < 

40,000 

Actually 

employed. 

1,000 

Still 

AVanlinpr. 

39,000 

Masters 

34,840 

23,128 

11,712 

Mistresses ..... 

20,000 

7,700 

12,300 

•Mistresses of Female \Foiking Schools 

20,000 

1 ,000 

10,000 

« Total • • 

114,840 

32,828 

82,012 


Another part of the report shows the slate of popular instruction in 
foreign countries, deduced from an investigation of the last twenty years. 
"What espechilly strikes our attention is, to find France even now so low 
in the scale, while in Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, Bohemia, Norway, and 
part of tlie United States, there is one pupil out of three, six, eight, or 
Cfttiven inhabitants. There were in France, in 1 S. 12, only one to 163, and 
m lb34 one to 1 ti*. ^ 

' The Moon hihahited.—Vvoies^ov Gruithansen, of Munich, has publicly 
declared that he has discovered irrefragable proofs that the moon is inha- 
bited like the earth. All Europe has answered by railleries the declara- 
tion of the Bavarian astronomer, but his firmness has been no more 
shaken than that of Christopher Columbus was, when he announced the 
existence of a new world. The German journals have published the ob- 
servations of Professor Gruithausen, combined with those of his learned 
brother the astronomer Schroeler. Their common conclusions are, 1st, 
I’hat vegetation upon the surface of the moon extends to tlie 55th degree 
of latitude south, and to the G5th degree of latitude noith. ‘2dly. That 
from the 50th degree of latitude noitli to tire 47th degree of latiiude south, 
may be perceived evident traces of the abode of animated beings, 3dly. 
That some signs of the existence of lunar inhabitants are sufticicntly ap- 
parent to enable a person to distinguish great roads traced in several direc- 
tions, and particularly a colossal building, situated nearly under the 
equator of the planet. The cufteinhle presents the aspect of a largo town, 
near to which may be distinguished a building, perfectly resembling tliat 
which we call a redoubt or hornwoik. — Qiiotidicnne. 

The population ci Spain is 10,609,000 inhabitants. It is calculated 
that the provinces which have declared in favour of the Constitution have 

7.986.000 inhabitants. If we add to these the 552,000 of the Biscayan 
provinces and Navarre, which have declared for Don Carlos, wc shall find 
that the Queen's CJovernment is supported by only ‘2,920,000 inhabitants 
out of that 10,609,000. 

The population of St. Pctersbiirgh is divided into tlie following classes : 
— 42,^48 nobles, 40,768 citizens, 55,207 military, 11,770 ecclesiastics, 
11,440 merchants and traders, 11,094 arti^ns, 57,691 persons engaged in 
different professions, 14,665 strangers, 102,937 labourers and domestic 
servants, and# 141,720 peasants, making altogether 490,016, of which 
number only 140,747 are females. 

The population of Austria, divided into religious sects, is as follows: — 
500 Mahomedans, 13,000 Aniic.dans, 50,000 Unitarians, 480,000 Jew’s, 

1.190.000 Lutherans, 1 , 660,000 members of other reformed churches, 

3.040.000 members of Bie Greek chuich, and 26,990,000 Catholics. ^ 

During 1834 there were imported into Russia 300,000 volumes in 

foreign languages, which is ‘20,000 more than in 1833. Theie were pub- 
lished 7*28 national works, and 1>6 tianslations, exclusive of 48 periodical 
journals. In these publications are not included 113,200 copies of different 
books for instruction. In 1834 there were founded 94 establishments lor 
education, including thd University of fc>l. Wladimir, at Kiew. 
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AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 

It is a necessary consequence of great depression in any branch of 
business, to excite amongst its folio ' ‘rs a pi ore than ordinary activity, 
and it not unfrequently Iiappens that this energy is directed quite as muctb 
to extrinsic, as to the essential parts of the subject. This seems to have 
been, and still to be the case, with the Landed Interest. For we find by 
the report of a Meeting held at Framhngham, in Suffolk, of the East 
Suffolk Agricultural Association, that a central society of a similar kind 
has been formed in Loudon, of which few persons knew the existence till 
it was thus announced. A reference to the same central board has been 
since made at other meetings of a similar kind, and especially at one held 
at Aylosbnry. The general object of tlie Associ.ation' -to support t4ie 
interests of Agriculture — is naWual and unobjectionahle ; but of all the 
vague and wild notions that have yet been broached, the general theory of 
tins central liody, if we may fiiist (though wc confess ive do not clearly 
cornpreheiul) the description of the Secretary, is the most vague and the 
most wild. Take it, reader, iiiMr. Brown’s own words, as they are reported 
in the Morning Chronicle. “In his opinion it was neither an extension of 
the (Currency, nor the repeal of the Malt Tax, nor the consolidation of 
pnidic rates, nor the commutation of titlies, nor the diminution of poor- 
rates, nor the introduction of poor-laws into Ireland, nor the breaking up 
of the meat trade monopoly, which would alone lelieve the larmer ; that 
lelief only would be found eflectual which, comprising all of these, 
should liquidate all those imposts on the price of food which constituted 
a rent over and above tliat which now went into the [lockets of the land- 
owner, and which formed (as we understood the Honourable Gentleman) 
two-tlnrcls of the vvholi*; 2n(Ily, ihcif ninat effect a c/nin^c in the prese^it 
sifstem of acquirih o and accumulating iccalth, a system abounding in 
fraud, and pioductivc of the gicatest evils; and .3rd]^, the productive 
classes must lie compensated for the capital wliicdi the (Jurrency measure 
of tlie year l.siO had been the means of unjustly abstracting from them. 
If they sought to accomplish a great change in the social system of this 
country, it was not l)y an abandonment of tlie ancient principles of justice 
and iidchty which bound us as a people ; it was not by a sacrilice of 
national lionoui or national faith, that they hojied or wished to accomplish 
it. But tliey would no longer consent to increase the spoils of the 
gambler on the Stock Excliange ; they would no longer uphold that 
system, winch, for the last twenty years, had preyed on the very vitals of 
the productive classes, and which had made the industry of the country 
the means of impoverishing itself, while it enriched the speculator and 
the capitalist.” We must l(^ve to your ingenuity to divine what the 
Icarneil girnlloman means by “effecting a change in the present .system of 
acipiiiing and accumulating wealth,” for our own is eiitiri^ unequal to the 
discovery. But yicre are sonic other points that arc introduced into tlie dis- 
cussion to which we have given yeais of profound attention, careful in- 
vestigation and extended reading and correspondence; and upon them 
jicrhaps vve may say some few words bcnelicially to the practical farmer, 
for hitherto his industry, his skill, ftis capital, ^havc been the palpable 
sacrifice to schemes of protection, and other aitificial devices to alter 
what can never be altered, the imiiiutable law of demand and supply, 
and which regulates the trade of cultivating the soil, in the same manner 
that it governs every otiiev species of <^oramerce. Let the tenantry look 
to these simple e’ements, and they will. no longer be the victims of 
visionary, absurd, and impossible projects to raise puce above its natural 
level. The first grand cry is against the alteration of the currency. Now 
wc ask every man of common sense to consider the plain fact, that, 
previous to Peel’s Bill, there existed the admitted grievance that the real 
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value of commodities was made iincerlain by the fluctuations of the 
value of paper compared with gold, and the Act was expressly passed to 
restore a jus^t reciprocity in exchange. Now the evil of this restoration 
of a just standard having been passed after the fullest consideration, 
thirteen years, and the consequences, whatever they are, in a great inea- 
5»ure endured, is it likely that Parliament or the Country can be brought 
to reverse this act of justice? — to unsettle all future contracts, to re- 
establish the uncertainty which acted so unfavourably in all our foreign 
transactions, and, in a word, to reproduce the fatal consequences of the 
Bank restriction of 1797 ? Is this probable, or oven possible ? We think 
the answer of every honest, not less than every decently informed man 
must be, it is not. 

And if we examine the grounds of this desired change, in relation to 
tl^e price of the farmer's commodity, and ihc assistances he expects to 
derive from the banker under the supposed increa.'^e of the circulation of 
bank jiajiiT, they will be found not loss fallacious. Make uione)^ plentiful, 
and merchants will speculate in corn, and laise the price ! This is the lust 
assumption. It is eas^ to show that no siich thing would hapjicn. A 
Merchant buys iq) an article which he expects, from the supply being in 
a cej lain state af scarriii/^ will advance, and afford him a profit ; or he 
believes, tliat by the power of his own icsources, he can buy up and 
monopolize the article sufficiently to cause an advance. That one of 
these two things have not taken place in the last three or four years, the 
farmer attnlnitcs to the scarcity of money, in his own phrase to tlie 
alteration of the currency, vvlucli has s1o[)pe(l the circulation of one and 
two pound notes. If this were the true cause, how hap]>ens it that the 
corn buyer, who has speculated, has bought up, and warehoused foreign 
corn only?’*' And how happens it tliat he lias been even more unfoitiinate 
than the English grower, for there lies hiscajiital in hopeless obsiructioii? 
He cannot sell without a most immense loss ; the interest of liis money 
is gradually w'asting the principal more and more, wliile the expenses of 
holding, and the waste of Ins penshahlo commodity, are also eating it 
up. How happens this, if a n'>a?it of money had been the cause ? On 
the contrary this single fact disperses the whole cloud of mystery. The 
merchant imagined Iiat English corn would he scarce, that price would 
rise, and the markets ojieii to foreign produce. The cause that has 
ruined the farmer has ruined the merchant’s speculation. The siipi)ly 
from England, Iieland, and the Colonies, has equalled or exceeded the 
demand. If all the bankers in the three kingdoms could issue paper to 
an indefinite extent, there w'oidd not ])e found a man hardy enough to 
speculate in Corn with this fact staring him in the face. And obstu’ve 
how thq second part of tlie proposition comes in to confirm this view of 
the case. Com is an article ol such vast bulk and value, that no man's 
capital is adequate to effect a monopoly. In truth the lioriie gj'ower has 
the only iiossible monopoly, that of the home maiket, hut the pii<‘o 
cannot he kej)t#|'), simply because the supply exceeds the demand. We 
cannot burn our surplus, astiic Dutch did their spices, for the production 
is illimitable, except by nature. And suppose we did burn it, wliat tlieii? 
A capitah.st many years ago hit upon the project of buying up into Ins 
own possession all the auirii of this country. To this end he contracted 
'1 

* It appears by official accounts that on the lOth of October there were of foreign 
Wheat in waieboufie 62^,389 rpuiricrs. 

In the stock of bonded Coin lU London the decrease has been during the twelve 
months — 

Wheat. Hat Icy. Oats. Beans. Flour, 

qts. qrs. qrs. qis. cwts. 

• 22,981 42,297’*’ 00,382 12,387 21,872 

The only increase being in Peas, which amounts to 1983 qrs 
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with the manufacturers to take all they could make. Alum rose im- 
mensely. Hut the makers enlarg:ed their works to tlioir utmost means, 
the quantity produced exceeded all possible demand, and the capitalist 
was reduced to a bankruptcy of three pence in the ])ound. 5ust so must 
it ])e with the farmers, could the now be raised to tlje average of 

1812. In less than three years the increased production would make corn 
a drug. So much for the monopoly pa't of the question, to say nothing* 
of the fact, that since a nation cannot be made to starve, and foreign 
supply would necessarily orae in. 

Kext, \yitli respect to the imagined readiness of the bankers to make 
advances in the event of their being ])ermitted to circulate one and two 
])ound notes, in the words of tlie Agricultural Association to “enlarge 
the currency.” The hanker, like the merchant, conducts his business with 
a view to profit. Wlicn a customer appli<^s for a loan, he onrpures u^o 
the man's property, and the ryiture of his trade. Jf lie find the one 
sufficient, and the other gainful, he lends him tlie money. Now is it to 
be protended that the banker has witlihehl his advances to the ai»rieul- 
turist hecausf^ his own capital iras’ visa/fictcnt (the postulate necessary to 
prove the farmer’s assumption of the consequences oi a roilucod currency), 
or in other words, beea iso money was scarce? Tlie very reverse. lie 
has had so much capital he has not known hovy to employ it. The interest 
of raorli^iiges is ]ov\ored, and discounts still more. AVhat then has made 
Iiim so chary of lending to the farmer? Why, simply because the farmei’s 
projieilv IS wasted, and his tiade dubious. The supply has exceeded the 
demand hi spite nf all sorts of protective erpedieais', fixed duties, and 
fluctuating duties ; the jiricc has fallen from this cause below the cost of 
production, and the banker providoiilly prefers employing liis money in 
other ways to maKiug loans to sinking men. 

The third item is the repeal <!’ the Mall-tax ; but there is a fallacy also 
lurking behind tins expectancy of a duliioiis bciiefd. Suppose the gra- 
tification of the tarnier’s fullest desiies - an increased consumption— an 
extended demand, and a conimensiiialoJy lucicased puce : -what must 
ha])pen ^ An increased production which aonld gradually, and not 
slowly, bring down the price again to the lev- 1 of demand and supply, 
Hut supposing this cl ul not .soon oeeur,--’V. lial then? Why the landJord 
would fix his rents .accordingly. Here would come in the real amount of 
the farmer’s gains, and the landlord would claim llie lion’s sliaie, .so long 
as the demand for land was as busk as it is even now, when the trade is 
said to be a losing trade. None oflhese expedients then can by possibility 
be of use to the farmer? (Jm’lainly not. To whom then v\oiild they be 
of service’ To the owner of land whose ])ro|,‘ej'ty i-- mortgaged, and to 
him who still w'ishes to keep up the mist that has so long clouded the 
sight (jf the teii-uitiy, and drained tlieir eajutal info 1 he pockets of the 
landlord and the cleig\nian, under the imjnacticable jiretence of kecjiing 
up a “ reruunerating price ” by artificial legislative enactments. Could 
the fanner still be gulled by tliese ])retexts — a plausible lexivifl for a year 
or two would lutt plunge him liercafter into greater Josses. The simple 
fact is, tliat re'-iriction has already given him the monopoly of the home 
inarKet— the only market to which, under the cost of his production, lie 
can resort ; and the effect has been that which was clearly to ]>e anti- 
cipated ; namely, to encourage such a supply as w^nild equal the demand. 
Nothing can evade or obviate this necessary consequence. It has been 
lepeafcd and proved, till cveiy body is w’eary, of it,' that the farmer has 
made his contracts under the imaginar;^ and theoretic hope of a inice to 
be maintained by a hiw which fixe.s a delusive standard, and has been 
able to get in practice only a very rediicAd price. Yet with this fact 
staring him in the face, htf still raves about kgislativo protection, and 
Heaven knows what absurd artifices ! — implying no less than a depieciation 
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of the universal property, and reversal of the en^ap:ements of this and all 
nations with whom En^rland trades. Of a truth, the physician who lately 
gave in evi(^ nee, that the difliculty was to say what man is sane, was 
perfectly right. 

Do we mean by treating the subject in such a manner to reject Or deny 
'che distress of the farmer ? By no means. AVe believe it to be real and 
terrible. But such are not the remedies. Sorne of the best and truest 
friends of agriculture have lately at ])ubhc meetings described the cure to 
lie in reduced rent, tithes, rales, and other charges, and in an increased 
produce by better cultivation. And these .are the remedies. But it 
will fust be necessaiy to throw open the trade — to let produce find its 
natural exchangeable value amongst all nations ; for in no other event can 
the farmer ascertain the natural price, and, contjequently, regulate the na- 
tfiral cost by this standard. For suppose liini to augment an already 
adequate supply — what is he to do with his surplus V This, indeed, is 
now the stunibliug block; this is what now reduces price below^ a com- 
pensation. It is quite obvious, that he must not be confined to a single 
mart ; be must be so ])laced as to be enabled successfully to compete with 
other nations. Any other supposition implies that England shall gro\v 
exactly enough, and not a gram more or less than enough, for her own 
consumption. 

The scheme of a Cenfral Association, or of a Committee of Inquiry in 
Parliament, the object to wbieli the Marquis of Chandos, Sir William 
Young, and the most sensible Iricnds of the agiicult oral interest desire 
to limit the petitions of the counties, will end as such Boards, and such 
inquiries always have done — namely, in calling olt“ the iarmcr’s attention 
from the real remedies to fallacious expcclancies, and thus luring him on 
to further ruin. Is Mr. AVehb Hall, his societies, and his remunerating 
price of 80 a. forgotten ? AVhat have all the repoits, and all the laws 
made upon them .since 1 814, done for the farmer ? Had it been boldly 
declared at the peace — ‘ War prices will reign no longer, all artificial ex- 
pedients to retain the artificial value of land and its produce must be 
thrown aside, things must now find their natural level’ — had this been 
boldly and honestly pr-mounced, the farmer would have been put on his 
guard, would have made his contiacls accordingly, the loss which has 
been stealthily suffered step by step— which has gradually, but not less 
certainly, ingulphed the tenantry, would have been avoided, and the 
operative capital of agriculture would liave still been in the hands of the 
operative, cultivator. As tlie matter now stands, the landlord has been 
propped for a time, though himself submitting to gradual diminution of 
jiroperty valued at a nominal rate — the passion has been kept up, while 
the teihmtry have W'oiked for all, and paid for all this deception. Let 
them not again be made the victims of any such palpable absurdity passed 
upon them, simply because, in their distressful necessity, thc‘y catcli at 
any straw to save themselves. The cure lies in their own provident un- 
derstanding and anticipation of the 7za^M'»'«^couise of price, and the natural 
cost of cultivation. 

The transactions of the markets '♦re scarcely in any degree altered since 
vve last wrote. The supply of grain of all sorts has been large enough to 
allow the purchaser frge choice of samples ; although the faimeris atten- 
tion, perhaps, has not been directed to this part of his concerns so much 
as it must shortly be, on account of the impoitaiit season of wheat setting, 
which has been now nearly completed; and in many districts the plant 
is up, and looking healthy and 'strong. A more auspicious time can 
hardly have been desired. B,Mt to return to the markets— the same ample 
supplies, the same variety of qualities, the same selection, the same low 
prices, the same difficulty of ridding the inferior samples at any price — 
these are the appearances with respect to wheat, while flour is declining 
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on account of the greater quantities that plenty of water and brisk winds 
necessarily afford. The best town-made is selling af 36^., and Norfolk 
from on board ship, so low as 30^. per sack. 

The sales of stock of all descriptions at the country fairs are all affected 
alike by the scarcity of feed— purchasers scarce, trade dulu and prices 
low. The reports from the manufaetnring district represent business as 
steady and good ; but add, that there is every probability the manufac' 
turers will have a belter chance of work towards the close of the season 
than last year— -an indication that Lord Fitzw'illiam was right in anti- 
cipating a larger supply to be symptomatic of, and consequent upon the 
increase of flocks. 

This parallels with the increased supply of grain, and only confirms the 
law, that demand creates another lesson of wholesome instruction 

for the farmer. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 

Hints concerning Bops, — Our intention is simply to impress upon every 
one who wishes that his bees may produce early and strong swarms, the 
necessity of feeding the insects during the whole of a mild winter, and, 
above all, at the present season. Jf honey bo in superabundance, it is the 
best aliment wherewith to sustain tlic bee ; but in the absence of this most 
natural food, a good substitute may be prepared by mixing half a pound of 
good moist sugar with a tea-cupful of pure home-brewed mdd ale, and as 
much water, and simmer the whole till a strong syrup be formed ; a small 
tea-spoonful of sail may be added, ])erhaps, with advantage. Small troughs 
made of an elder branch, cut in half, and clcaied of the pith, are very con- 
venient vessels to contain the food, provided they bo cut at the joint, so 
that each end be closed. The troughs should be filled and placed near 
the mouths of the hives, whenever a warm gleam invites the bees to be on 
the alert ;,it is calculated that 1 lb, of sugar will supply a hive of bees for a 
month, from October to January ; but that double the (piantity will be re- 
quired from February to the middle or end of Aniil. Whatever the bees 
imbibe is not lost, for if they do not consume and (hgest tlic whole for their 
own immediate sustenance, they will convert the surplus into honey and 
deposit it in the honey cells ; but if hunger impel them to appropriate as 
food all that they arc supplied with, the vigour of the insects will be thus 
maintained, and remuneration will be found in the early productiveness of 
swarms. In Russia, Roland, &,c., where the bees form their own abodes, 
they perish not witli cold. Here, where our fitful climate exposes them to 
continual reactions, the bees ought to be fed whenever they are in activity. 
All is safe while frost produces torpor . — County Chronicle. ^ 

Hop Growers,— A writer in the “ Wexford Mail ” states, that the substi- 
tution of iron rods for hop poles has been found on trial a most valuable 
improvement in the cultivation of hops. Under this system the rapid 
growth of the bine, particularly after the passing of thunder-clouds, is quite 
surprising, the jilants are perfectly free from mould, rust, the fly, &c. ; the 
crop proves weighty and abundant, exhibits a beautiful colour, and ripens 
much earlier than when trailed in the usual way. The rods should be 
pointed, in order more effectually to attract the electric fluid, to the agency 
of which in producing vegetation these results arc attributable. A com- 
parison with an adjacent plantation, managed in the old manner, will prove 
the value of the alteration, while the difference of the expense, which only 
affects the first outlay, is quite inconsiderable, and, from the durability of 
the material, will ultimately prove a saving. 

Cone Wheat . — An agricukural gentleman of giir acquaintance who, pro- 
fessionally and otherwise, takes great interest in every variety of grain and 
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other seeds, havinfj observed “ Cone Wheat ” frequently quoted, applied to 
a house in Birmingham on the sul)ject, and gleaned from his correspondent 
t lie following curious facts:— The aiticle you speak of is a light-red, hard- 
grained whAit ; it grows taller than the Jiammas kind, and shows a ])eard 
not unlike rye. I know various millers and bakers who consider it essen- 
tial to use a portion of it let the price be what it may. In addition to 
'"being stronger, it also possesses the quality of making the bread keep 
longer than any other vaiiety in use; but groat skill is required in the ma- 
nufacture, and the stones used in the grinding process must heat once 
close, liard, and smooth. There are two kinds of wheat that take the name 
given ; tluit is, the blue and the white cone, and the writer considers the 
bread made from the latter Mijierior to anything he ever met wit h. On the 
stiif clayey soils of Gloucester, Sorni'rselshire, &c., this wheat has been 
cultivated to a considerable extent for a inimb?r of years ; and a great deal 
oflt is giown in the ^^oulli «>f France, and more particularly on the lianks 
of the Loire and Garonne. At Adoiir, vvlTere it is also cnii’^^ated, the writer 
was informed that the produce in favouiable seasons is somelinies enor- 
mous — amounting to HO, 70, and even 1 00 impel ial bushels per Fnglisli 
acre. It was found l‘J feet high, and some stalks I exarnini'd were more 
like caiK's than ordinary wlieat straw, The P'rench make from it their 
best tlonr, which I need not say is very fine, Tiie price is 4i.v. the im- 
perial ([uarter, and the general weight is 02 lbs. xier bushel.— 

Journal., 


USEFUL ARTS. 

The Taiw of LnHn'^~PatC7il to be oliservod in ])roceedings be- 
fore tlie .Iiidicial Comniitlee of the Privy (Jonncil, under the act of the .'5th 
and 0th of William IV., entitled “An Act to amend the Law touching 
Letteis-Patent kir invenlions.’' (cap. s;3.> v 

Rule 1. A party intending lo apply hv petition under section 2 of tin* 
said act, sliall give public notice by advertising in the “ London Gazette” 
three times, and in ilivv**- Loudon ])apev<, and three times in some count ly 
pajiei published lu tlie town wluuv, or near to svliieli, ho carries on any 
rnannfaetuvo of any thing made accoiding to lus specitieation, or near to 
or in which he resides, in ease he carries on no sueli manufaeluie, or ])ub- 
lislied in the county where he canios on .such m ami fad lire, or where he 
lives, in case there shall not he any paper piibli.shed in such town, that he 
intends to petition Ills Majesty under the .said section, and shall in such 
advertisements state tlie object of .such petition, and give notice of the 
dayonSvhich he intends to apply for a time to be fixed for hearing the 
matter of his petition (which day .shall not be less than four week's from 
the date of the publication of the last of the advertisements to be inserted 
in tlie “ London Gazette”), and tliat on or before such day jiotice must be 
given of any opposition intended to be made to the petit v;n, and any per- 
son intending to oppose the saul application shall lodge notice to that 
effect at the Council-ottice on or bcf''»rc suedi day so named m the saul 
advertisements, and ha>yng lodged such notice shall be entitled to have 
from tlie petitioner fuiv’ weeks’ notice of the time appointed for' the 
hearing. 

2. A party intending to^ f*ppiy by petition under .section 4 of the said 
act, shall in the advertisements directed to be published by the said sec- 
tion, give notice of the day on wh^ch he intends to apply for a time to be 
fixed for hearing the matter ql‘ his petition (which day shall not he less 
than four w'ceks from the^Jate of the pnhlical.ion of the last of the adver- 
tisements to be inserted in the “London Gazette’’), and that on or before 
such day caveats must lie entcied; and any person intending to enter 
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a caveat shall erTter the same at the Council-office on or before such day 
so named in the said advertisements ; and having entered such caveat 
shall be entitled to have from the petitioner four weeks* notice of the 
time appointed for the hearing. 

3. Petitions under sections 2 and 4 of the said act must ne presented 

within one week from the insertion of he last of the advertisements re- 
quired to be published in the “ London Gazette.*’ . 

4. All petitions must be accompanied with affidavits of advertisements 
having been inserted according to the provisions of section 4 of the said 
act, and the 1st and 2d of the rules, and the matters in siudi affidavits 
maybe disputed by the parties opposing upon the hearing of the petitions. 

5. AH persons entering caveats under section 4 of tlie said act, ami all 
partic.s to any former suit or action, touching letters patent, ui respect of 
which petitions shall have been presented under section 2 of the said 
act, and all persons lodging notices of opposition under tlie first of 
rules, shall respectively be cntitl^Ll to ho served with copies of petitions 
])resenlod under tlie said sections, and no application to fix a time for 
liearing shall he made without affidavit of such service. 

6. All parties served with petitions shall lodge at the Council-office, 
witliin a forlnigiil after such service, notice of the grounds of their ob- 
jections to the irranting ol tlie prayers of such petitions. 

7. Parties may have copies of all papers lodged in respect of any appli- 
cation under the said act at their own expense. 

8. The Master of the High Court of Chancery, or other officer to whom 
it may be releired to tax the costs incurred in the matter of any petition 
presented under the said act, shall allow or disallow in his discretion all 
payments made 1u ])ei'sons of science or skill examined as witnesses to 
matters of opinion chiefly. 

Council-office, Whitehall, Nov. is, 1835. 

ITythostaiio — We have had nn opportunity of examining 

the recent discoveiy made by the Itev, J. T. Porter, ( f the Close, of this 
city, which lie h.is named an hydrostatic engine, and which, vvl leiyb rough! 
to iierfeetion, will, m all probability, vie with 11/' astonishing power of 
steam. The principle iqion which the engine acts is the well-known luw of 
nature, “the pressure of fluids.'’ The construction of the ap]»aiatiis is 
simple, consisting of four cylinders, two of whicli act as pumps, the other 
two as working cylinders, each of them having luopcr pistons. The double- 
acting power (of the model) is put in motion by only 25 ounces of water, 
assisted by the lever. Some idea may be formed of the force of tlie pres- 
suie, whenwe say that, with the stroke of one of the cylinders of the 
piston, an ash bough, an inch and a half in diameter, was broken with the 
greatest ease. The Reverend gentleman is very sanguine as to the ulti- 
mate success of his discovery, and affirms that a ship, laden with tlie 
usual freight, may take a trip to the East Indies and back, the engine 
requiring for its total supply not more than a half hogshead of spring 
water. From what we have seen, we have no doubt that Mr. •Port< r will 
meet witli success. He has our liest wishes to that effect, and we beg to 
call the attention of the scientific world to this singular and valuable dis- 
covery. A circumstance connected with it, not the least valuable, is, 
that, unlike steam, not the slightest danger is to be apprehended from any 
acciffental derangement of the machinery . — Salisbury JuimiaL 

The curious in machinery will be interested willi the following fact : — 
A steam-engine, lately erected on a copper-mifie in this neighbourhood 
(St. Austell), has been reported to have^raised, at an average rate of per- 
formance, upwards of ninety millions of pounds weight one foot high, with 
a bushel of coals. The correctness of this Itatement was questioned by 
rival engineers and others, aifd so seriously, tha% a challenge for a public 
trial was given and accepted. It took place in the presence of a number 
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of most experienced mine agjents from different parts of the country, and 
the result of twenty-four hours* trial was the unprecedented performance 
of lifting 1251 millions of pounds weight one foot high, with every bushel 
of coals consumed ! The engine is of large size, the cylinder being eighty 
inches in dfumeter. The principle is that of lloultori and Watt, but im- 
proved in economising the heat when generated, so as in the greatest pos- 
sible degree to apply it to the end of producing steam, and maintaining it 
" until its work is performed. The engineer’s name is West. 

New Fire-Enfrine , — A very ingenious and efficacious novelty of this 
kind has been desisecl by a M. Vaucher, and called the Swiss Portable 
Fire-Engine, from its resemblance to the machines in which the Swiss, &c, 
carry licpiids for sale on their backs. The form and lightness of the 
engine enable one man to carry it readily on his shoulders to the top of a 
house, and when worked by two men, it can discharge about twenty impe- 
liV'iJ-igallons of water per minute to a distance of from sixty-five to seventy 
feet horizontally, and full forty-live fe|^t in height. Modern buildings 
being now very generally furnished with reservoirs or cis^’^rns on the upper 
floors, the importance of such an engine, upon any sudden emergency, is 
much increased, and we recommend a visit of inspection to Messrs. Bra- 
mah's to all whom such inventions concern and interest. 


BANKRUPTS, 

FROM OCTOUKll ItO, TO NOVFMBKll 20 , ISST), INCI.USIVU. 


Oet.30.-“C Fmqht, St. JamesM-st., tailor. 
R. Noulk, jun , Upper Hel^ravt'-place, Pim- 
lico, corn (.liaiirller. J. Ton*, (Jharles-ntreet, 
Coinmercinl-road Kact, coal-dc.iler. W. and 
J. IIoLMAV, Dovonport, drapers. ri..S.S\x- 
uv, Chingford, Kssex, miller. S. SrorKuri, 
UupUst Mills, GloiK‘C'»tershire, victualler. W, 
Daviks and Af. 1 )avij:s, Oswestry, Salop, 
timber merchants. 

Nov,3. — T. S. Fi.udKj tVinity- square, wine- 
broker. H, Rich, Llme-slrect, City, lea- 
broker. D. Frazbii, Fiusbury-squaic, ship- 
owner. W. PoM.KY, Union-street, Sonlh- 
waik, boot and abo-; maker ,7 I.vnton, 
Cambridge, innkeeper R. C. HuicnAii, 
Lnkenham, Norwich, beer-brrwer. W. IIkv- 
UEiisoN, West Rromw’ich, Slaffoidshire, iron- 
master. W. llnniiEs, Cheltenham, hotel- 
keeper.,^ H CoACES, Colchester, cuttle- 
dealer. J. S. .SijAUPB, East Retford, spirit- 
merchant. 

Nov. (».»— W. W, PiKiiCE, Northampton, cn- 
hinet-muker.* J. GREKNim-f., West Uam- 
frith.Forest giite. nearSlratford.K'ssex, faimcr. 
G. Raker, Birmingham, auctioneer, .S. Ro- 
binson, Salford, Lancashire, llax-apii scr. 
T. RiSiiTO?%Kilsale,' Shropshire, nun-master. 

V " * 

Nov. tO,-T\V. Roger S f Wolford, Hertford- 
shire, sulesiiviri. G. Newman, Beulah Spa, 
Norwood, Surrey, wine-mcrehant. J. Gib- 
son, Nortliwich, Cheshire, tavern-keeper. W. 
Wbaub, Leeds, turner. J. Beani.ano, 


Bradford, Vorkshiro, timber-merchant. W. 
.Shock, jnn , Worce-tor, glove muimfuduicr. 
J, W.vrsoN, Leeds, brewiu. 

Nov. 13 — W. F, OoiLvY, Oxfoid-st , grocer- 
W. LiEWKi.r.y.v, Cow-cioss, iron founder. 
T. Parnell, -Plymouth, draper. W. Bisiioi*. 
Cheltenham, mercer. 

Nov. 17. — B Ridge, Birmingham, general 
factor. .7 Bhvii., Harleyford-piace, Keii- 
iiliigton, auctioneer. A, Mominv, Sberrard- 
Blrcct, Soho, wino-merchaut. W. H.Guv, 
Stroud, Gloucestershire, woollen-druper. R. 
Barbkk, Cam budge, grocer. C. Coockr, 
Liverpool, grocer. J (* krrbtt, New-road, 
Brighton, builder. T. AiNs w ortu, Li ver- 
pool, victualler. J. W, Goooii, Durslcy, 
Glouccblershlre, stationer. J. Grjbrj.k, Ash- 
burton, Devonshire, scrivener. R. Lobrock, 
Gieat Varmoulb, ship builder. J. C. Bom> 
and \V. Bond, Birmingham, factors. .7. 
Heap, Manchester, machine-maker. E V. 
Blytij and C. A Kem., Birmliighnm, factors. 
J.Torley, Bilsloii, Staffordshire, iron -mas ter. 

Nov. 20. — .7. Jkrmaiv, Air-slrect, Picca- 
dilly, bill-broker. J. W'ii.son, I.ivcrpool- 
street, Bishopsgnte, upholsterer. E. Farrar, 
Guildford-street, St. Panerns, apothecary, S. 
Strong, Oxford-street, dra]»er. S. T. Pro- 
RKTT, Derby, printer. W . Carr, New 
Malton, Yorkshire, linen-draper. T Bi.oombr, 
Cradley, Stourbridge, nail ironmonger. W. 
W. Jenkins, Birmingham, brass-founder. 
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The penoral state of tlw* trading and 
maiiiifacturing interests of tlie rotintry 
continues to present a very sat’sfactoiy 
a.spect ; the woollen manufacturers are 
in gieat activitN, and the orders for 
cotion-yarn from OeiinaiiA, and lor 
piece goods fur the Kast India and 
(.'iiina Mai Kets, are in such ahiindauco, 
and so dasli with eacli oilier, that it is 
not ox]iec(ed ili.it tin* homer can he 
fnllv executed before tlie pei i m 1 of the 
navigation of tlie Noith ^eas being 
!stO]»i)ed ; the s'lk-nnlls iiinl looms 4 |ie 
not ipiitt' in so li\ely a condition as they 
were lately. The iron trade, under the 
imjinlse £;iven hy tlie foimatioii of so 
many J?aihvays, is in a more ]n'o.sperons 
state than it has ( xperienced for many 
years past. 

'J'he Markets for (Colonial ]irod*ue 
Jiave been sotneMhal dull of late; the 
piineipal exception to this is in ^Vesti 
India Sn^ais wln'ch maintain their 
j)i K c*H >Mth great Ihmness; the piesent 
fjuotations are t<o Jamaica, lirowii, 
tofid.s.; innldling to good, 01. s. to Olv. , 
line to Aery fine, (i Iv. to (J7v. 

In Maui I tins. I'dist India, ami Foieigii 
Siigais, the li .ins, lotions have lately 
been on a xeiy limited scale, and with- 
out variation in tlie (jiiotations. 

The slot U ol ^Vest India Sugar on 
Iiands IS liOO hhds., and tr.<., being 
less by irnJJOO than th.it of the corre- 
sponding date ot la.-it year; the .stock of 
Maniitins is fiO-fiOO hays, showing a 
delieieney as compaied with la.'it year of 
15,200 hags 

TJie last average jnir-e of M est Indi.v 
Sugar i.> 1/. 18s. \ \fl. pei cwt. 

The Jhdieed Marl>et shosvs some dis- 
position to lecover tiom the ijianirmite 
coinlitioM 111 whicli Jl w.is ahoiit the 
middle of the month , fire (/rushtd 
now reailily brings 41 a per cwL. 

There lias been lately almost a panic 
in the a'ilaiket for Tbitish Plantation 
Cotfee ; and u deiTj-c-ciation of not less 
than from 8.y. to I0.ff. pcM* cwt., from tlm 
liighest pi ices of the month, has occurred. 
The folloAving are the (piotatioiis : Ja- 
maica, ordinai-y to good ordinary, 80.'’. 
to 80 j». ; tine ordinary, OO.v. to OOa.; 
middling to good UC.s. to lOfkv. ; fine, 
I0b«. to 118 a‘. The Foreign and East 
India Coffees have underg.me compara- 
tively little change ; hit Domingo, of 
fair quality, has lately in ought^OI.?. to 
52 a*.; and Brazil, 5l.v. to 535. 

The sales of Rum of late have been 
considerable, and price# appear to tend 
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upwards^ particularly foi^ Jamaica; Jit 
Brandy not much is doing, but the 
f i.lder.s are firm agaiii.st any relaxation 
in the quotations. 

Tfie Cotton Jllarkct is steady, and 
would doiildless show some considerable 
advance, but for the lerseveiance of the 
inariiif.icLiirer.s in merely piircliasing 
fiorn li.ind to inonlh ; there lias scarcely 
been a ti ne Avhen the stocks held by 
them have in tJio aggiegate been so 
bale; so that, although the qu'«H^y 
w.uehoiised in the various port.s of the 
kingdom was recently e.’itiinated at .an 
exc.''ss of ‘{0,000 hales as compared with 
that ot last year, tlie excess, taking in 
tl'(‘ ini<*iior ol llie kingdom as well ns 
till* pints, does *not probably exceed a 
tl mi of tiuit ijuaiitity. 

Tlie Kepoi’tsfjom vaiious part.sof the 
kingdom loiuliiiig tlie harvest, lead to 
the cum lusion, that although in all the 
Souihein and M.dland counties the 
h'ghly favonrahle state of tlie weather 
had ciin.sed tlie cro]>s to he got in in the 
best po^slblo condition, .Mill, in many 
}>lac<*s, the l/oisteioiis winds and rain 
Asliuh oecuired about tlie end of Juno, 
and by which muchgiain svas laid, have 
crinse<l much of it to be thin and 
shiivellei) so that tl^^ aggregate quan- 
tity will prob.ibly not exceed a fair 
aveiage. The quality is generally ex- 
cellent ; hot it is ohscived that there is 
an iinusu.il quantity of smut in the 
'\Vhcnf this year. ^ 

Tlie ISIoney Market appears to be, at 
piesent, in a Acry wholesome state; 
although some liitle apprelicnsioii Avas 
felt Irsi till) eagerness for .speculating 
in Jtailway (’oinjianies sliould degene- 
rate into a g.mibliiig mania, still ,as this 
di.sposition wa.s not enconr.'ifj*^d hy a 
Mipcr.ihiiiidance of nnpini»h)yed capital, 
It seems to have received a timely and 
iiKel’nl check ; at the san^jC time, the 
easy tciins upon which money can bo 
obtained in the h^gitimate channels of 
commercial in tci course have tended to 
maintain the national Securities free 
from all siltiden and violent fliictun- 
tion.s. • 

The Foreign jMaiket is little altered 
in the course of the paj»t mouth, except 
in Spanish and Portuguese Secuiities, 
iJbth of which have received a very ma- 
terial improA'cment fiom the confidence 
inspirld by the liberal and judicious 
measures anopted by M. Mendizabal in 
the administration of the affairs of 
Spain. 

2-0 
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No very materitil change has taken 
place ill Railway Shares; such alteration 
as lias occurreil has been in the direc- 
tion of depreciation ; Greenwich, Great 
Western, and Brighton (Stephenson’s), 
have declined from U. I0.s. tir* 2/. per 
share. Somewhat more business is now 
doing in Mining Shares, which fur a 
considerable tune had been altogether 
iieglecteil ; in Ileal del Monte Shaves a 
consideralile rise has taUen place. 

The closing quotations of the various 
Securities negoci.ihle on the Stock Kx- 
charige, on the 2h‘th, is subjuiued 

ENGLISH FUNDS. 

Bank Stoi'lc, 210 1 1 — Tlirco per cent. 
Red need, 00 ^ — Three percent. Goii- 
Kols, Oi j ^ — Thiee and a Half per 
(Jent. Reduced, 00 ri' — Three and a 
Half per C(ut, New, 100| •} — Long 
Annuities, 1000, l()j| /, — India Stock, 
250 7 — India Bonds, 0 7 — Exchequer 
Bills, 14 10 — Ditto Small, 14 10 —Con- 
sols for Account, 91 —Omnium, 4 J. 


SHARES. 

Brazilian, Imperial, 2D 31 — Ditto d’El 
Key, 53 0^— Canada, 113^ Colom- 
loan, 0 10— Real Del Monte, 20 1- 
Uni ted Mexican, 4 — London and Bir- 
mingham Railway, 46 8 pm — London 
and Green wicli ditto, 20;) 7^ — London 
and Southampton ditto, 3 2 dis. — Great 
Western, D\- 10.) pm — London and Croy- 
don ) dis par — London and Brighton, 34 
pm — London andlllackwall,!) 2 — North 
J\lidJand, J.) 2) — Danube Canal, 2 

Foil 15 TUN FUNDS. 

Belgian, 5 ])er cent. 100^ J — Brazl* 
lian, 1824, 5 pe''cent.84i J — Chilian, 0 
per rent. 43 4 — i. ioinluan, 1824, 0 
per cent. 31 ij 2| — Danijsh, 3 per cent. 
70 ] Dutch, 2) ]»er cent. 55) 
Ihito, 5 ])er cent. 100) I — Mexican, 0 
per cent. 37 8 — Peiuvian, 0 per cent, 
25 0— Rortugiiese Regimcy, 5 percent. 
00 -) — Ditto 1834, 0 per cent. 57) ;{ — 
Russian ()/. .sterling. .5 per cent. 108) J 
— Spanish, 1834,47’ A — Ditto, Del erred, 
24 ) — Ditto, Passive, 1 1 


MONTHLY J)iriEST. 


THE COLONIES. 

C\NA])A. 


Montreal papers to the 4lli of Sei)l ember contain the following com- 
parative .staincnt oi .inivals, lonnage, ami .settlers at Quebec, to the 29th 




Tons. 

Settlers 

1834 . . 

mu . . 

. . 253,381) . 

. . 2!J,f)(i7 

1835 . . 

«72 . . 

, . 2.50, ?)35 . 

. , 11,0:)7 

Less ill 1825 

27 

2,431 

18,570 


WEST INDIES. 


Jama^ra.- At the Board of ('omrnissioners of 1h(‘ Public Accounts a re- 
turn of the number of persons imported into the island was presented, liy 
vvliicli it appears tliat they amounted to 92n jieisons, viz : From (fer- 
many, a(l7; liom Madeira, 2; fiom the AVe.st ern Isles, 21: IVorn Scot- 
land, 1 ; and Irom England, 338; at an expense of 13,080L 


swan lUVhR. 

The account. s born Swan River state that the iiftb annual Report of 
the Agricultural Society liad been publish(?d, and from this interesting 
document it appears tint the flocks ol sheep, cattle, hor.ses, &c., were gra- 
dually on the increa.s(‘. The flocks of sheep amounted to nearly 4000 head. 
Tlie clip ot wool is spoken, of in very favourable terms, although in some 
districts the sheep i.ad been aftee’ed with disease. The new jiastures 
which had been lound in tlie interior by the exploring parties are spoken 
of veiy favomablv. In the liplands two crops of potatoes were grown in 
the year. The olive bad been intiocliicod anc, flonnshed. Vines were iilso^ 
in rapid growth. The lepoit .speaks most lavourahly of tlie capabilities of 
the soil and climate for the growth of most ol the useful ai tides of Europe 
and Asia. 
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foreign Sfaies, 

FOREIGN STATES. 

HOLLAND. ^ 

The Dutch Minister of Finance opened his Budcret to the Stales-General 
on the 22nd of Octi her. He has a sinj^i is of 100,000 florins, about 8,300/.,^ 
and he proposes to reduce the unpopular poll-tax 10 per cent. A measure 
for irnposina: a j^raduafed scale of duties on foreic:n corn has been proposed , 
for the benefit of the farmei ’. This is a departure from what, if we mis- 
take not, has lieen bithcrlo the almost unifoitn policy of the Dutch 
Government, and one principal cause of lliat nation’s wealtli. If there is 
any country in Euriiie v\irK*h should avoid measures likely to cripple 
foreiiJ-u comriierce, it is Holland ; .for bow can she ovei be anyMiiiip: but a 
tradini^ country ■" 

The IJelfician budiret of tiic ex])euihtuiv of lS;Ui has been sent to the 
membcis of tlie Gharnbcr of Representatives, The sunis icquired for 
the se\ eral branches oJ‘ the serviei' amount to francs. Among 

the items aie, Di'partment of .Inslico, .0,117,027 Irailcs; Forcien Attairs, 

0 17,000 francs ; AlaiiiK', o.jO.OOO francs: the Inteiior, 10, HJ 1,018 francs; 
War, — oidinarv charoes, 2),000,000 francs: exliaoiditnu y charges 
1.3,100,000 iVancs/rotal 38,100,000 iiancs ; Ibildic Debt, ) 2, 108,000 fiancs. 

CHIN 

When it was proposed to ])nt an end to the East India ('ornpany's mono- 
poly of the ti ade to ( 'Inna, many persons a])pr(‘bended that the result of 
the experiment would be to cut us olffiom all comtuereial intercourse with 
that country, ^^b-• have no means of aseerlaimni; the value of our exports 
since the opening ol the trade, but we Know enough to be assured, that 
the value of our manufactures introilnci'd into (binton, since tlic over- 
throw of the monojxily, has iithi considerably gi eater. Upon the subject 
of our imiioit fiom (Jliina, we have moie precise infoiiuation, and we have 
much gratiflcalnni in presenting the following Idghly satislactory state- 
ments : — 

Raw Silk fioin (Jhina, imported in each of the last eight years — 

U{27 .... 120,2.31 lbs. 

1020 .... 212.005 

10-20 .... J20,07fi 

10.30 . . . . 10,100 

10.31 .... 0.371 

10.32 .... 20,1.0.5 

1033 . . . . 3-2,101 

and in 10.34 .... 502,031 ! 

’ Importation of Tea. 

10.3.3-4 .... 20.502.310 

1034-5 . . . .41 041.043 

Two or t]u-e(3 ships of 18 !*-.5 arc not yet nriived; Iheir catgoes may 
amount to abtiut two millions of pounds, and in that case the imports of 
the present season will exceed those of the last b^ thirteen and a half mil- 
lifuis of pounds. • 

PERU. 

A decree has issued liorn Peru, declaring that slaves shall be imported, 
free of all duty, into that country. It snys — 

“ Considering — First, that it is of the ujmost necessity that expiring 
agricullure should be assisted ; ^ 

“ Secondly, That the principal cause of it.s disastrous state is the want 
of the necessary labourers ; 

• O ^ 1» 
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“ Thirdly, That in the actual state of our population, aided by the invin- 
cible force of custom, free labourers cannot be usefully employed ; 

“ Fourthljr, That it is unjust to suffer rural works to perish, and with 
them the most solid wealtli of the country, merely from deference to the 
^exagp;erated principles of philanthropy, and that measures maybe adopted 
'to conciliate tlie two extremes ; 

“ Fifthly, That the introduction of slaves found in America does not 
augment the traffic in negroes, nor ajrgravate the position in uliich they 
are placed ; 

“ It is therefore decreed as follows: — 

“ The introduction of slaves from America is pcrinilted fiec from all 
duties ! ’ 

The colonists of Liheria have been aiUi:ked hy sonn bribes of the native 
Africans, wlio stormed a frontier settlement called Poit i losson, and mas- 
sacred a numher of the inhabitants. Kdina, another bettleiuenl, was ex^ 
pected to be the next point of attack. 

The Portuijucse sertlement of floa is re])resented as hein:; in ri rlcploialile 
state. The Government liad been overthrown ; and soni * insni’ireiit Por- 
tuguese had gained the ascendency, whoso object was sup[)osed to be the 
exaction of as mucli money as possible, ])ieviously to their expected depo- 
sition by the Government at home. Alaiiy of the inhal itanls hud taken 
refuge in the British possessions. 


BIOGUAPIUCAL PABTICTILABS OP CPLEBPA'l HI) 
PERSONS, LATET.Y DEC[^X<VA), 

FARL NEI/S<ft 

Earl Ntdson died on the 31st Oet., at his residence, Brukuoitli -house, 
near Salisbury. Tiio Noble Earl was m the I9th year of his age. Tie is 
succeeded III his title and estates by his eldest son. Viscount Tiafalgar, 
„who IS in the truith year of Ids ago. Kail Nelson was ncphi \v of the re- 
nowned hero of Trafalgar. lie had succeeded to the title only within live 
last few months. 

LORD FOBERT MAN.^EUS. 

The death of this nobleman to(»k place at Belvoir Castle on llie I jtli of 
November. Lord Robert Manners was third son of (diaries, fourth Duke 
of Rntlknd, and the beautiful Mary Isabella, dauglder of tlic fomlli Duke 
of Bemifort. lie w'as born Dieeinbcr I 1, I "si. He was a Majoi GeiK'ial, 
and Ids lamented death causes a vaeaney in the repieseiitation of Noitli 
Leiecsterslvre. His Lordship sat for the county m seven ]K\rIi:un(‘nts 
consecutively, previous to 1831, when he vvas replaecul by Mr. Paget, on 
Reform principles.* TiOid Robeit Manners wars again elected in l.!32. 
Lord R. Manners eaily made cdioice of tlie inilitaiy profession, and was the 
companion in arms and, intimate friend of the Duke, of Well ngton, under 
whom he served throiighout the whole Peinn'.ular War. His I.ordslup 
received a severe wound at Wateiloo, which heeoiieoiled until Hie close of 
that “ glorious and vvelLrought fiHd.” The Leif c.slorshiie Pdt Clul) jire- 
sented him in 1815 with a gold medal. 

I 

LORD MILTOX. 

Died at Went vvoith- house, ‘i)ii the .Sth November, after a slnit illness, 
Lord Viscount Milton, eldest son of the Right Hon. Karl Kitzwilliam, in 
his *21111 year. Thus early has been removed iVoiu the hopes o-f lus iamily 



Admiral Jones — Sir //. Duncan. 
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— but never to be removed from their affections— a youn^ nobleman of 
the most amiable private qualities, and who, since he came into public 
life, with the animating promise of patriotic service which distiniruishcd 
his first appearance, has given repca’ed pledges of zeal, piomptitude, and 
ability to maintain the honour of his h ‘ iso, by maintaining the honour of 
his country, after the example of his illustrious ancestors, in the advance-^ 
nient of its best interests. As a public character, he had become the 
firm advocate of civil and religious libert 3 % and a pojnilar speaker not only 
ill the arena of politics, but his elofjiience was also employed in behalf of 
charitable and religious institutions. Indeed, liis Loulslup’s pious aiul 
eloquent remarks at the Doncaster llible Socielv’s’ anniveiaary, only a 
few short weeks ago, were the tliemo of universal praise, llul, alas! 
his tongue is silenced by the cold hand of death, and his helovrd voice 
will be heard no more. In the morning of youth, with an unspittttvl 
name, living in a state of niatrifhonial hapiu:uss-in sliort, with every- 
thing Miat could gratify a virtuous ambition — lie miiht icastinablv have 
looked forward to many j'oars of life, healtli, and enjo\ meiit. Thrniighout 
this neighhourhood, and in other ])aiK of the United KingdiUn where the 
name of Fitzwilliam is known, beloved, and roverLW for those cliarae- 
terisfjc virtues which .shed a grace upon the splendour of Iiriedil.iiy 
digiiiiies, thousands will sincerely sympathize with tlie sonows of the 
bereaved and noble parent, and the inconsolable and heait-rendiug grief of 
tlic youthful widow, soon, alas ! destined to becAinie the mother of a child, 
whose beloved father will be slumbeiing in the daikness of the tomb. 
Loid Milton w’as married to Selma, second daiigliter of the Right JIou. 
the Eail of Ijiverpool. His Lordship was returned for tin* liorough of 
Malton at the general election ol IH.ii, which he vacated on liis father suc- 
ceeding to the title of Karl Fitzwilliam. lie was afleruards returned for 
North Northamptonshire. — Sh(\ffield Iris, 


Phkophilus roxi-.s. 


This officer was made a ])osi-captain in Seplcmlior, 17H2, and oom- 
maiuled the Hero, 71, lieaniig the broad peed. ml of Commods-ve Sir 
Richard King, Hart, (father of the late Vice-Admn iil of that name), iii the 
action betw'ccn Vice-Admiral Hughes and M. dc SudVein, off (JuddalfMv, 
in the Fast Indies, in 178'{, on \^'h5ch occa.sioii the Hero susfainetl a Jiiss 


of five men kiilcd, and twenty-one wounded. Five ]).irlial netions took 
jdace helween Vice-Admiral TIiighes and ]\I. de Suffroin — tlie (uie now 
alluded to, was the l.ist, for, a few davs aflerwaids. a gt'ncrnl jieaci' v^as 
announced. In 170d, on Uk* re-commenccnicnt of the I'lcnch wnir, (’.ip(. 
Jones was appointed to the Andromache, and sf‘ived in lu*r on 11.^ New- 
foundiand station, and in 1706 had the Defiance, 74, attached to the 
Channel lh;et. D iring the mutiny in 1797, the (kithohc^ on hoard the 
Defiance liound tlicmselves by a solemn oath to ninnler every Rrotc'^tant 
in the ship, and cany her into an eneni) sport; but this iThominahJe 
conspiracy was tbitiinately detected, and flio ringleaders l)iought to a 
conrt-maitial, the result of which was the hanging of eleven of llieso men, 
and the transpoitatioii for life often othcis. In Fcliriiary, 1 799, Ckiiilnm 
Jones had the Atlas, of 98 guns, and w^as employed on the Ilrest station 
until another peace took ])lace wnth France, and he aHoruMids had tin* 
Queen, of 98 guns. Admiral Jones was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral, in 1801; Vice-Admiral, in I.S09; and Adniiral of the White, in 
August, 1819 ; but was never employed^ as a flag- office r. 


Mil H. DUNCA?i. 

At bis resiclenc'", in Katon-pLice, London, CajAaiii t.hc Hon. Sir Ilonry 
Duncan, Kut., C 13. Tins gallant officer was the second son of Viscount 
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Duncan, who defeated Admiral de Winter, eommandinij the Dutch fleet 
off Camperdown, and brother to the present Earl of Cam])erdown. This 
meliincholy^ind sudden event has called forth the unfeigned ree^rct of all 
vvl\(» had the happitiess of this jrallant officer’s actpiainlance. As an officer, 
Sir Henry stood in the very liighest rank in his profession, and at an early 
age was distinguished for his zeal, coolness, and decision of character.* The 
very able manner m which he conducted the duties of the office he filled 
in the (Jrdnance was highly beneficial to the service, which has lost in him 
one of its biightest ornaments. In ])nvate life the kind feelings which 
flowed from a generous heait endeared him to a large circle of friends, 
who fully appreciated his value, and deeply lament his loss; indeed, it 
may he said that few men have livcil more beloved, or died more sincerely 
rej^rettod, both publicly ami privately, than the gallant officer whose fate 
we have the melancholy duty to record Jle (hod of apoplexy, and has le(t 
a widow and family. 


MAUUIAGES AND DEATHS. 


Jlfrtr/Z'v/ ']— Tjent.-(Vjl. Charlc'. Wyndhnni.to 
the lion Rll%ahetl\ Anne Scull, second daugh- 
ter of Lord l*oUviirtni, 

At OaKlcy. John nooth. Esq, of Glendon 
H.ill,Northnmptoush!i<slo Aiigustii deCaprll, 
fourih (lauBhter of the late Sir R, Urooke de 
C upcll Urooke, Hart , of Oahley House, in the 
BHme ( oimtv. 

Cnjilniii John lUackcy, of Lcmic Derg, 
county of ll<»wn, Iiclaud, lo Jnha Hennettu, 
only (laiiglUer ol Major Cameron, ol Heading. 

Herbert leimt'r, I‘>q , eldest son of the Ht. 
linn Sii H. Jeiiiu’r, jiiid Fellow ot Triinty 
Hall, Cambridge, to Maria Kleunuia, Ihiid 
daughter of tlie Mire George Norman, Esq., of 
lliomlev Common. 

Ciipt. W'. .1. Hiigiips, ol the 4lli Light Dra- 
to Georgina Frances, only daughter of 
Major-Genei al Sir Loftus Otway. 

llobeit Mnorsoni, Esq , of the Stots Eiisl- 
leer Goal (Is, to Henrietta FriiiM es, (laughter ot 
Lient.-Gi'neral Sir Ileniy Campbell, K C.H. 
and , of Hlehinond Paik. 

The Uev Wm. Kobeit Fiecmantle, Heeler 
of Pitehfnf, third son of the late Vite-Admiral 
Sir Thorn IS Fiancis Frecmanlle, (1 CU, to 
Kinlli Caiuiiiie, bceond daughter of the Jatc 
General >ir Many Calve it, Unit , G.C 11. 

JM.iiund, of the late Colonel L’Eatiunge, 
of Moystown, King’s county, to Ilenrierta, 
daiiglitei of T Liirnley V SaviJc, Esq , ot Tick- 
lull Castle. 

At the lirilish Embassy, lirnsbcls, i >1, Win. 
Lyster, to I.udy '^ophi.i Jane I/Ueward Crolt, 
widow of the late Sir Tlioina-j Emnley Cioft, 
Jtai t. 

At DiMigarvnn, Ii eland. Thus. Carew Hunt, 
Esq., his Majesty’s C.»ms,il at ATC-hangel, to 
Jtorotliea, danglKeruf die late Sir John Nu- 
gent llumhle, of Cloiu-Oskor.in House, in tl.V? 
coimiy of Waterford, anu •lister of the present 
Hurouet. 


] — At Wentworth House, Lc:id Visernnt 


Milton, eldest son of tho lligiit Hon Earl Eitz- 
william, in his y-Kh year. 

At Hayle Cott.igt*, near Maidstone, Theophl- 
Ins Jones, Esq , Admiral of the While, In hia 
78th year. 

In Honover-street, St. George’s, Licnt. the 
Hon. John Forbes, of the 7‘.Hh Regt., son of 
Geii. Lord Forbes 

At Ins lionse, in Welbcck-strect, Sir David 
Hairy, in Ins oOih year. 

ALI^iinhuigh, Geoige Hobcitson Scott, Esep, 
of l^^olm. 

AWis seat, llioekliin St lAuku', iie.ar Alver- 
atoiie, Jamaica, the Hon Thus. L(’gnl Yates. 

At Palis, Floiiiie O’Pryen, wile ot George 
Hundy Goidon, K'lq , in her Uht year, three 
weeks atler her ni.iniage. 

Inhm7'Hh >e.u. J, Dyson, Esej , late Clerk 
of tlu* ITmisc of Coimncns, 

At Gient Yarmoiuh, in his fi4th year, (lie 
Rev. Hi. luiid Turner, IJ.D. 

At llronipton, after a short illness. Lady 
Gibbons, fhe wife ot Sir John Gibbons, U.nt., 
ot Stiinixell Park, Middli*se\' 

The nidow ot Admiral Sir John Knight, 
K C H. 

Aged SU. Capt. lleiny Parwell, R N. 

In (du'shiie, tin. Loid (Lev, xjf Giyby. 

At Holuiwnod, county Oxiord, the Countess 
ot Aiilnnl, wife of I.oid Mark Kerr. 

A( D(jver, agid SO, ih.'‘ Karl of CharlcviHe, 
one of tlic lush Representative Peeis 

Al Eaton place. Captain the Hon Sir Henry 
Dnncan. 

Al IJaiiiniiilon, aged 0'.>, the Duke of Beau- 
fort, K (r. 

t)n Sunday Nov L'l, F.inm.i M.vry, tho wife 
of Ml. Mi.cKinnoM, M.P,, at the age ol 44. 
Tliisj lady was the only daughter and sob? 
heiress of the I.ite Jos I> J^llmer, Esq , of 
Hush Honsi'. Dublin. She was born In l7b-» 
and h.is left seveial thildun At the lime of 
hei mairti 4 ig(*, Mr'^. M. was cnisideicd not only 
one of the greatest heiresses, but one of the 
1 andsomest women, in England. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCKS 

IN THE COUNTIES OF ENOIANl), AN!) IN WALES, SCOTI.ANl), 
AND IKELANI). * 


LONDON". 

Co/isumpintn of Food in the Mf iro 
pahs , — C)1 the q.iaiility of cat lie sold in 
Sinitlilicld uiarkct w« liav'O the most .-n'- 
ciir.ite j-^Jliirns, and lind that, dunnif tlie 
last twelve months, iho lunnlieis were - 
i50,000 Iteasts, 21,000 calves, I.:>00,0n0 
a)u*ep, and 20,f>00 pi^s. This does not, 
however, by any means form tiio total 
consumed in London, as lar^^i* quantities 

meat in carcases, paiticnlai iy ])o?I<, 
are daily hioni>lit irom the connths 
round the metropolis. The total v.ilue 
of the c.iLile sola m .Smithfield anmiahy 
is calculated at U.dOO.OOO/. It is snj). 
poscil that a million a )ear is expemhsl 
in 1‘iuits and vc,'j;et aides. — 'I'lie consump- 
tion of wheat amounts to a million <»f 
cpiarieis annually: ol' this four-fifths 
me supposed to he made into bread ; 
heinjif n eonsumption of (14,000,000 of 
ijuartern-loaves ev<’rv \ear in the metro- 
poli.s alone.— TJie annual eonMiiiijitioii 
of huitei ill London amounts to about 
11,000, and that of clieese to l.'hOOO, 
tons — The money paid annnaily for 
jnillv is supposed to amount to 1,250,000/. 
— The quantity of poultry nnnuallj||Bon- 
huined in Loiid'on is supposed to cim he- 
tween 70-000/. and 00 000/ -that of 
^ame depends upon the jdentifniness of 
the .season. There is nothing, liowever, 
more sin prising, tlian the sale of rabbits. 
One sale.unan m Leadenh.ill-market, 
during a considerable jiortion of the 
year, is said to have sold l ljOOO lahhit.s 
weekl}'. 

Ainoiij^st the many projeet.s which at 
jM'eseiit lay claim to pnhhc atfeniioii is 
tlie to coiisriuct a suspension 

foot-lirnlge ai'ros-, the Thames, from 
either ihiclvingliam-sticeL or Hunger' 
lord-mai ket, in the Stiaml. to the Ilei- 
videre ro id, Pcdl.iy’s-acie, Jjandu th. 

Posi-()/fcc . — liy an alteration eairied 
into iqieiMiion hy tin* Duke of Richmond, 
lat(* Postniasler-tieiicral, iL is geneiallv 
known that th<* lialfpiMice collected for 
new.^]>apel^ put ii.io tlie posl-oflice after 
0 I'.M , and tlie amonrt »if wdiich was u 
peKjuisite to two ()t tlie Invpivrtns, .are 
now ajiplied to the post-o/hce revenues. 
To flu* (111 ions it, ma-’ lie .i little iiitei- 
esini'* 1(1 learn the p.idi.jlde ;mi»)iint so 
collccteil. 'Pile 1 ctni 11 gi\ es'--l.‘.r Tues- 
dav, Oct. 27, 17fhi ptipers ; amuunt re- 
ceived, 'M. 1 Iv. 10(/. Sauiiday, Oct. ID, 


1 184 papers ; amount received, 2/. 8.9. 4d. 
Tnt.^day, Nov. 8, 1887 paptus ; .iinonnt* 
received, .‘j/. Ifis. Old. 'riu* iiu'pectors, 
who formerly rectuved the fee^ for news- 
papers after time, now receive compoii- 
sal ion from the Treasnrv. 


LANCASiirinr;. 

/’(i/Z of Ijvrrpoot . — The followiTf|lf' is 
an .'leeount of the immher of vessels, 
with the amount of tonnage, reported 
inward at the ( histom house, from the 
2r>th of August to the 2lLh of Sept em- 
ber, 18.85, nainelA'— 81 I Jhitish vessels, 
IRj. 87.8 tons ; JI2 foreign v«‘ssi*ls, .87dil I 
tons; fot.al vessels, 1088, tons, 174,481. 

An nceoiint of vu*ssels and tonnage 
entered at the port of Liverpool lor the 
months ending 24th Septeiiiher, 1884 
and 1885 : — 

Vessels. Tons. 

1885.— Liverpool , 100(1 , 1/1.484 

Kuneuin . ‘TO , 

ih;,io.5 

lb3f.~ Liverpool . ]00;{ . 137,453 

Umicorn . ^147 . 8 32U 

1150* 11 a, 78 1 

Iiure.ioC . 'pi 41,381 

— /,tverpoot Alen'N/'i/. 

Ltvcr/x>o/ and Alanchfster Jtai/waff — 
The Jinmher of jiassenger.s on this lino 
of road from January to July, im liisive, 
was 255,85.8. In January there were 
28,572 ; Fehnnirv, 24,171 ; March, 
28,880; Apiil, 81.800 ; May, .85,118; 
June, .58,820 ; and July, 54,842; this 
does not inciiidi* those who went only 
pait or on the branch railw;ivs. Om* 
week last moiuli rhei'e were 1 1,588 
passengers, , 

YOII..SIIIIIK. 

Unman Hetumns . — In digging a grave 
in the chniihvanl of St. Onthbert, on 
Pcasliolme-giecn. in tins city, seven al 
tiles wen* discovered, scune nearly wliole, 
.mil oiheis in liagmenis, They apjieared 
to have ^lei-n alxml eighteen inclies 
Yiuaie; and on twni o'* threi* was the 
inseiiption filsG 1\ IJlS]\whi(h de- 
leimines their connexion wath the iiinlh 
legion, w'.iicii, under iioin.in sw.iy. it 
appears was stationed in tin's cit\. Tin* 
inwiiptioiis are sui rounded, and other 
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jm;ts of the tiles are ornamented with 
various figures. Similar remains, we 
imclei stand, liave on a former occasion 
been louml iH tli is ground.— Yark HerafiL 


hon Trade — \V« linve at length the 
pleasure, says the “ flamlirian,” of con- 
gratuUitingi'nr leaders upon tlie decided 
improvement in tloit most important 
lira rich of onr mineral interests, the iron 
trade ; a general advance of 10.v. per 
t upon liais, and a proportionate one 
upon pig.s, lias been eU'eeted, with a 
st4iM*Vy and good demand. TJie follow- 
ing au*. the jinces : — 

]3ritish fJ.us, Stafrortlsliirc . 7 10 0 to 0 10 0 

WeJsli . . . . (i 10 1 to 8 10 0 

I’Hjs, Staflouhhnc (1" 

u’ci^dit) 4 1(> 0 to 5 ."i 0 

WeNlj ( short wclglit) o 0 to 4 10 0 

Keu/f/’dtscovfred Copper Himes — 
Theie has latcdy been discovered, on the 
property of Lord Diuorlien, in the pa- 
lisli ot LlanwenUNsofo, Angloey, and in 
the imnndiate neii'libourliood of the 
l*arys and IMona mines, a very rich vein 
of cojiper. It is in many parts alnio.st 
ill a imio state, and much purer than 
even the cojiper c-oinage of 17110; con- 
stip»i'iiilY, a (piestion will arise for the 
consideration of p,col()gisrs and others 
whotecl pleafiure'in investigiiting these 
matters, whether tlie secondary stratum 
in which it is found must not, at some 
rernolL* peiiud, In* - •• been acted upon by 
gicMt and powerful heat, so as to dis- 
lodge tlie oie lioin tlie stone, and inn it 
‘in a strite of fusion into the form in 
Avbicli it is now found. This discovery 
is veiy season.ilde, ns the Parys and 
i\Iona mines, wliich have so long lu'cii a 
SMurce of immeiise "wealth to their pro- 
pi ieiors, and of profitable employment 
to many‘*uuulrcds of poor fnmllie.s, weie 
become nearly exhausted, at least so far 
as ;l ey had been explored. — Mming 
Jout nul, 

SC0TL9.XD. 

Sieivv-Engwe Machinerg. — par- 
liamentary tru.siees on the river Clyde 
have ollered a premium of 100 guineas 
for the best practical mode of pi event- 
ing accidents from the imperlect con- 
siiuction of steam-engiiH* r>:achiiiery. 
Another 100/. is to be divided amoiigsjt 


the iinsiicces.sfiil candidate who invent 
something worthy of attention . — Hhning 
Journal, 

inci- iNn. 

From tlie returns made by the Com- 
mis.sioncrs of National Education in Ire- 
land to the orders of the ILmse of Com- 
mons, on the motion of Mr. Audiew 
Johnston, it appears that, iji the 789 
schools to which the Hoard hav'eprarited 
aid, the number of scholars is 1<)7.94;J; 
that tlie grants for building (exclusive 
of fittings-np) have amounted to some- 
what less than 3000/., the rest being for 
half-pilce for requisites and for salarie.s, 
v.'frying froiu HI. to 00/. (nio.st bcina 
from a/, to 10^.), except llie male and 
female model schools, and the mendicily 
school, Dublin, where the grants for 
Sriiliiy were 1011/., 130/, and IGOl. A 
return of the grantees in aid of .schools, 
distingnisliirig their religious tenets, 
shows that, in the province of Ulster, 
where tbeio were 373 grants, only 
thirty-five wcie to clergymen of the J'^s- 
tabli.shed (’hnrch ; the ic sr. were Pres- 
byterians and Homan Catholics — the 
ni.ijoiity of tlie latter class. In Mun- 
ster, out of IIM, only sixteen were cler- 
gymen of the Kstablislicd Chiiicli, and 
one a Presbyterian clei-gvinan ; the rest 
were Catholics. In Leinster, out of 
the Kstahlished clergymen were 
nineteen ; the PieshyttniaiKs, four; the 
rest Catholics. In Connaught, number 
of giants, 100: to clergymen of the ICs- 
tablished Chinch, four; to HreshytL'rian, 
one; the remainder, CHtholics. In some 
cases the grants were made to the same 
person for more than one school. Tlie 
lesson-books distributed or used under 
the direction of tlie TIoard are such as 
have been recommended by the Com- 
missioners for Educating tlio Poor iu 
Ireland, or are used in the Irish Na- 
tional Sciiools. Tlie number of siJiools 
coiinecteil with, or under the superin- 
tendence of, any imiinery, monastery, 
or religious institution, is twenty-live ; 
amount of giants, d300/. Grants to 
about 1000/. have also been made to 
twenty schools kept in Roman Catholic 
chapels. A coriespondence is printed 
which took place between the Hoard of 
Education and the Synod of Ulster, 
which slidws that a difference of opinion 
exists between them on the subject of 
the religioii.s discipline in the schools. 
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Kllistoii. anecdotes of, 461, 49(1, 491 
IClopeinent, a preventive check to one. 4fll 
Kiiphsli Clomp(u.ers, rein.iiks’on, 47s 
Lnplish Oper,i, perlbnnances at, 107, 244, 
4S2 

Epistles, Elepant, 488 

Exmouth, Lord, his Life reviewed, 369 

i> 

Fac-SImiles x-f Historical and l^iterary Cmi- 
osities, noticed, 5 18 

Fallacies, Popular, a new seiics' «->f. 204, 4S4 
Families in frreal Bniaiii and Ireland, 1 10 
Fine \rls. 106, 214, IbO, 518 
Flowers of Loveliness, noMced, 50" 

Flyinp Island, A Lepend of New ,E»p^‘ind, 38 
Foreipn States, 128, 265, 401, 526, 549 
Fouipn Vaneties, 1 11, 251, 487, 526 
Forpet Me Not, noticed, 512 
Fiance, Si ate of Allairs in, 12S, 255,^402; j 


Remarks on lior occunation of Alpiers, 
444 ; Statistics of Criminal Justice in 
526; Elementary Educ uion in, 527 
Frencli Assassin.itions, 92 
Friend, Lines on the Deatli of one, 14 
Friendshi{i's Dlleniip, noticed, 5 14 
Funds, British and Foieipii, state of, 118, 
49>^, 548 

Geological Society, pioccedings of 522 
(rennany, Letleis tioin, hy S. 4’. l oleridpc, 
21 I 

, State of Aflaiis in, ‘Jtia, 102 

Gipsv’s Ride, The, 1 

(toodwio. I’laiicis, I'Eip, some accDuiit (d', 105 
tiianville’s .‘"t. l^efeishiugh, mdited, 2 12 
(inyjt But tin, Sia'" of Atlaiis in, Il8, 2)8, 
498 

(iieen, Mr., AscLMit of, 166 

(Jieenivich, a Family (Tioup neai, '>2 

Giisi, Giiilietta, lier ineiits as a peiionnei, "S 

Haas, T)r., his heiievolonce, 4 II 
Hall, Mis. S. (.'..Sketches In, isj, .i5 I. 109 
ILinis, Piofessin. on Eleidiic.il AcHmh, 246 
llavmaiket Theatie, perlonorinccs .it, 107, 
211 

Hehe in two Places, 500 
Holland, Mrs., Pi.eli y h}', 458 
Hogarth. Geoipe. Esij . musu .il w’oikjs hy, 5(',S 
Holland, John, Ins “ ('uuiaiui, ' nuLicLd. 5 I I 
Holland, St.ite of Atliiiis in, 549 
Holman and IMiles, 2»4 

IIook.Theodoie, his '• Jh'rcepts and Ih.ietiie,*’ 
405 

Horse-Shoe Rohinson, noticed, 2 19 
House of C’oiinnons, deh.ite.s lo, 121 . 260 
IToiihe of Louis, piocci'dings in, I lb, 2''S 
Houses, Fire-proof, 494 
Hydiostatic Fhipme, new, o.'ia 

Impos.sihdit’es, 475 
Incledoii, anecdotes of, 47, 459. |,s7 
Infernal jM.ichiiie, de.scnhed, 128 
Innocence, Runs and IViiallie'. td', 91 
lu'land, Ciiminal Oileiideis in, 109 

, state of Kdutauoii in, 5 I 1 

Irish Iliphwajs, SK»>tcIies oii, 182 
Iioii, expoiteil and iiiijioi ti dj 110 

. 1111 , uca. House of Assenihli at, 26 1 
esse’s Gleanings in Natuial History, no- 
ticed, 246 

ewess. perfunnancu of, 5)9 
ews ot yVlgieis, descubeil, 42 1 
ohnsoii, ])i , Kecohectioii'y ot, .’i7 ' 
ohnston. Mr., jiaiticulais lesjiecting, l.'^S 
ones, AdiiuiMl. some account ol. 5 1 I 
iivenile Foigel Me Not, iioliced. 515 

Kahyles, 426; some account of tliein. 427 
Kean, ^tatue of, 135 ; his leaining, 3. >9 ; 

anecdote of, 4^9 
Keeley m the Provinces, 487 
Keepsake, uoliceJ, 5 1 4 
Kelly, Michyel, aud Pope, auccdoto of, 359 
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K('niblo atul Listnn, ant'Ctlotos of, 31, 3fjl 
Kiiit;S 13t‘nch, Lifo in tho, -3 

]>,ifon*y, A<luiii.il, bi>*jTr.iphical particulars 
resjicctiiii', 131 

('harleb, spirit of, '20 4 

Ijdiidoii, Miss, stanzas uddressod to, 82 ; 
‘‘Till* Old, ’ by, In'); 'I’ho 

Love dial in,’* by, I nO ; “ DiMth-lu'd of 
Ah'x. Older thf Gioat,” by, 302; “ Vow of 
tJio IVacurk," by, 3 
I/iiidscap(' Annual, noticed, .'ll 1 

L. is Cases’ hift; of Napoleon, nl7 

Last in tlu* Lease, by Alis. S. TIal), 400 
Ijawience Gallerv, exhibition of, lOtJ 
I.e Hniii, Pijj^.i'dt, his death, Idl 
Lemon, Rid^ert. Ksi]., some account of, 208 
Lidteis liom CiiTinany, by S. T- (’oleiidj^e, 
21 1 

Leftei'^' horn the South, hy Thomas Camp- 
bell, Ks<i, 137, 42 1 
Cetters-paleiit, law of, r)34 
LeiViS, the comedian, 3.) 
lane of licaidy *, or, lies Noces de Nose, 83 
liileiary Itepoit, It).'), '212, 379, ril7 
Little l\Mlhiii;fon, a residence .it, 70, 17‘2, 
;{23, 10.) 

Li\eipool and Manchester railway, 136/270, 

.■)J3 

London, a trip ov<‘i, 1 6 1 
liOVO Chaim, the, 15(1 

Mackintosh, the Ilij^ht lion. Sir ,rames, Me- 
nioiis of his Life, noticed, 00 
^fai mieh.iLd, l)i , lecture h} , 108 
i\I‘Crie. l)i , paiticulars of his death, 132 
Malcolm, .foliii, Ks([ , some .iccoiint of, 2(»8 
iMald.'ii, IL, his work on the ori;;m of uni- 
\ ei sities, 237 

Maniij^ei, an erudite one, 488 

M. inajjjeis, a mem. for, ‘220 

iMuuiR'is, Loid Robert, some account of, 540 
Mani<it;es, 135, 260. 406, 542 

, chances of, 388 

Manyat, Captain, his Frank Mildmay,” 
noticed, 2 i'2 

Maitial m LuikIou, 4(), 353, 500 
jMathews, anecdotes of, 362, 363, 364 

. Wni., ICsip, his “ Ilydraulia/' iio- 

iiced. 103 

Mathias, Mr , luof^raphical jiarticulars of, 403 
Mecli.imcs of law-makiiii,'-, '241 
Men and 5I.inners in itntain, noticed, 376 
Michaehnas-ilay, meditation on, ‘232 
Milton, Lord, some account of. 540 
Milton's Soiif^s of the Prophecies,’* 240 ; 

Ins Poetical \Voiks, noticed, 511 
Mmstrers Monitor, by L E. L., 349 
Mirai^e, phenomenon of, 38 
Monikms, The, noticed, 2 10 
Montaj^n, E. L., ‘‘The Jiii<^and’s Wife,” by, 
91 

Monthly Comnnentary, 02, 228, 365 501 

Dijrest, 118, 253, 398, 538 

Moon, the, by L. E. L., 350 
Mo<)rish Ladies, secliisior. of, 28.5 ; their 
dress described, 286 ; their ”ianncrs, 287 


MorisHon, Rachel, the tcmjitation of, .354 
IMortier, Marshal, Duke id 'I'leviso, Inoi'i.i- 
phic.il account of, 12') 

Moscow, charitable mslltntions at, 33S 
Mountain, Mrs., particvtbi's uspcctiiij;, 180 
Miuiicijiui re^istiation ind elediDiis. 2b'2 
Mm. I y (the dramatist) and Lewis, 3.5 
Music, slate of, in Kiij^laud, Is I 
My A>mt Pimtvpool, noticed. 5l)!) 

My Mamed D.iiigliicr conld you see ! 21 

Naples, popul.itiou of, 1 1 1 
Nelson, Kail, Ins death, 510 
New Brunswick, .iccmmts l.'im, 127 
New ('lunch} aid, liy llie Aiitlsir ol ly^rii- 
Law Rhymes,*' 150 

Newhaven, beauty of th" town ofVd'IO 
Newton, the painter, some account ol, .301 

(Olympic Theatie, perfoiin inces at, .581 
Oranj(e-l)ook i'\ti aoniinary. 06 

institutions, report of ihe (amiinitteo 

on, 382 

Oilman of Voik Min^^L‘^, di’scnbetl, 108 
Oiitre-Mi r, notici d, '239 
Oxlord, memoiials of, 106 

Paris, Dr., lines addiessed to, 16 
Pailiament, piivilej;es of, 94; close of tli(3 
.session of, 22.S 

Pailiamentary Oommittees, 10!) 

Paitiiif^ Word, 4'iie, by L. J»'. L., 155 
Patents, new, list ot, 2.5(>, .>!)(> 

Paulo, th(‘ clown, anecdote ol, 18!) 
Pauperism in Europe, 390 
Pelh.ini, in sbilimjr muniie's, noticed, ‘>78 
Peiu, <leeiec lespecfing tbe impoilaLioii of 
slaves into, 5. ‘9 

Picturesipie Ammal, noticed, 514 
Poetiyr : - Weeds and I'loweis, liy B.irrv Corn- 
wall, 10, 22(); My Married Danglile i ' I 
you see! by T. 11 . fkiyly, Es<j , ‘2 1 , Mai- 
ti.il Ml London, 46, 35.3, .'lOO ; Stanzas ad- 
diessed to Miss Landon, 82; The Bii- 
f^.ind’s Wife, by E. L. Montaf^u, 91 ; The 
Partnif^ Wbird, l>y L. E. L., 155; Ep'stle 
to Horace Smith, from Ab'ieis, liy 'Ihos. 

Campbell, Esq., 19] ; To , by N. P. 

Wilhs, Kstp, 203 ; Lines, by tl.e Anlli.ii 
of “ Corn-Law Rby ines,”‘210 ; Medilalioii 
on Michaelmas- Day, 232 ; Simex’s .Soli- 
loquy on his YouthfiJ Id »l, 290; Di-arii- 
bed of Alexander the (jiest, by L IC li , 
302; The jMmstrel’s Mmitoi, .3;i) , 3'’he 
Moon, 3.50 ; Thu D.inish Wariioi’s DiMth- 
Soiu;, by L. K. L , 352 ; The I'wo \. sta- 
tors, 353; Caution, addressed to J.ady 

II n. i//. : Windsor hy Aloonbj^dit, by 

Mrs. H( Oanii, 35.S ; A Ne.v (Oimcby'.nd, 
hy the Author of “ Coni-Law Rhymes, 450 
Loetry of Lde, noticed, 37.3 
Poole, .lohii, Esq., his Hcsideiire at Little 
Ped.iii«;tMn, 70, 172, 323, do 5 
Poor Coiniiiission in Ireland, 525 

laws, new, woikuij'S of the, 3fi5 

rates in England, 1 1 0 

Pope (the tragedian J, anecdote of, 359 
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Prt'fopts an<l I’lactice, by Theoilore Hook, 
Ks(j., 305 

ProsH, a little praise of the, 17 j error» of 
the, 93 

Prison discipline, <181 

IiKjiiebt/ the, by the Clergyman in 

Debt,” Ti 

J'rofinciiil OccurriMices, 135, 1/70, 407, 543 
Prussian States, ])«pul:ition of the, in 1834, 
390 ; inihtarv toici* of, ifj. 

Puh'iciitioiiSj new, critical notices of, 97, 233, 
3f.9, 505 

Pubhcatiuiis, new, list of, 105, 24‘J, 379, 517 

Quin, M. J., Kmj , bis “ Steam Voyaj^e down 
the Danube,” leviewed, 233 

Rake, a reformed one, 3G0 
Jtiindom Recollections of tlie House of 
Coiiimons, noticed, 500 
R.indom Shots from a Rifleman, noticed, 211 
Records of a Stnjjje Ve.teranV33, 359, 4S7 
Reeve, Jtdin, anecdote of, 30 
Reid, l)r., on the Study of Physics, 217 
Keiivens, Professor, particulars respect inj^, 
133 

Revenue of Great Rritain, 385, 399 
Ritchie, L., his account of the Barbarians of 
the North, 33 1, 451 

Roberts, Knuii.i, her work on ^‘Hindustan,” 
noticed, 239 

Rosabel, a novel, noticed, 375 
Ro\i^o’s “ Menious of Napoleon,” noticed, 
517 

Rural Kcononiy, ^55, *394, 533 

Russell, SaniueJ, paiticiilars lespectiuj', 3G1 

Russian shopkeepers, character of, 453 

Sadler, M. T., hioj^raphical account of, 

Gotland, illustrative work on, noticed, 380 
Seadan|j[ua^^e, universal. 382 
Si-m'x’s Soliloquy on his Youthful Llol, 2^0 
Shakspeare, illiam, the Confessions ol, 47 j 
memorials of, 504 
Sheridan, Tom, liis filial duty, 3G2 
Silk, Tienclt, proof of, 251 
Skerr)Vore lOcKs, described, 272 
Sketciies on Irish Ili^llwa}s — Old Giaiiny, 
by Mis. S CUIall. 182 
Slaveiy, dieadfiil system of, in Ri.ssj.i, 310 
Slave-trjnle, idiolilion d¥ ihe, 250 
Srnitb, Dr., Ins “ Pln’osophy of Ilca’‘b,” 
noticed, 374 

, Horace, Ksq , epistle tf, 191 

— — — , Thomas, his Moik oit tbo “ l^ower 
and Operativ'ii of NuiiiIm is."’ 511 
Societies, pruccediiif's of, 108. 2 1(’, 382, 522 
Solitude, lines to, 22G 
Soxij^ lor any Season, 1 1 
Spam, state uf afl’aiis in, 128, 2Gfi, 3G8, 401 


Spat tan 5fother, the, 22G 
Spiiij^, amount of duty on, 110, 24S ; con- 
.Miiription of, 523 

Stiip* Veleran, leconls of a, 3.3, 359 4<S7 
Staiifiehr.s (Joast Scenerv, noticed, lOG, 518 
Statistical Socieiy, ineetiiu^ of the, 108 
Steam, substitute for, 256 
Steam-eiiu'inu, iinprovc'ineuts in the, 255 
Stuiy, an old one, 227 
Svv.in River, accounts from, 538 

Tales of the Ramad'han, noticed, 237 
Tea, (juantity iinjioited into (ireat Britain, 
387 

Temptation of Rachel JMoils.son, by ]\Iis. S. 
C. Had, 3.54 

Theatres, cost c f building', 3 1 

, ebiivcli in'UHuty, 490 

Theatrical licenses, 3()G ' 

revolutions, .503 

Thomson, Win., Ksi]., his work on Italy, &c., 
104 

Tri]» over London, IG4 
Tiueba y Cosio, Dun Telesfoio de, sumo 
account of, 405 

Tuckers Tragedies, noticed, 2U 
Turkish tombs, splcndoui of, 2 
Turnpike-roads, statement relative to, 386 

Hjiited States, outraj^es in the, 2G6, 102 
Useful Alts, 1 1 5, 255, 304, 534 

Vandenhotf, p.uticuhirs lespecting, 33 
Va.ictie.s, Biilish, 109, 218, 382,523 
Poreii^n, 111, 251, 387, 526 
Y'enus, Inoiize statue of, 11 J 
\’’iclori.i, Piincess, liei vKsit 1u Holkham, 230 
Vow uf the Peacock, by Miss Landoii, 346 

4Yall, C. W., bis woik on the “ Ancient 
Orlliography ot the Jews,” 5o7 
Wandeiings tliiuugh North A Vales, noticed, 
107 

Washington, General, Life of, r.olircd, 235 
AVeeds and Flowers, 10, 22G 
Weights and Measuies, regulations respect- 
ing, 394 

West Indies, accounts fiom, 203, 399, 538 ; 
slaves 111 , 525 

Westminster 11. dl, renov.itfun of, 407 
\\ h(".vell, i\ir , Ins ledure on he.it, 245 
A^ illis, N. ]^, Ksq . qoetry by, 203 
AAilR, the Rev. J., Ins woik on tlie Pliiio- 
soph\ of Uiiheliei,” noticed, 234 
Wnidsoi by Alooiilight, 358 
Woman as She is, and ns She should be, 
noticed, iOO 

Yolk, Roman )i mains discuveied at, 543 

Zoological So( let) , ])roceedings of, 522 
Zuuiiilacairegin, seme uccouiit of, 130 
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